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CliAPTKK  I 

REOPENING  OF  THTC  EASTERN  QUESTION 
1875-1876 

The  change  of  name  corresponded  closely  with,  a  change 
in  the  dominant  theme  of  the  life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
'Karl  of  Beaconsfield.  The  name  Disraeli  suggests,  in  the 
political  sphere,  the  consummate  Parliamentarian,  who  was 
proud  of  the  House  of  (''ominous  and  of  whom  the  House 
of  Commons  was  proud ;  the  destroyer  of  Peel,  the  re-crea- 
tor of  the  Conservative  party,  the  reformer  of  the  borough 
suffrage,  the  promoter  of  Tory  Democracy.  The  name  Bea- 
oonsfield  lias  quite  other  associations,  far  removed  from  do- 
mestic party  politics  and  gladiatorial  combats  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  recalls  the  imperial  and  European  statesman,  the 
faithful  custodian  of  his  country's  interests  at  a  critical 
epoch  in  international  politics,  the  leading  figure  at  a  Euro- 
pean Congress  presided  over  by  Bismarck  and  containing 
Gortchakoff,  Andrassy,  and  Salisbury  among  its  members. 
It,  is  for  ever  associated  with  the  maintenance,  and  presenta- 
tion to  the  external  world  of  England's  '  magnificent  and 
awful  cause!.'  When  Beaconsfield  died,  Salisbury  finely 
said  of  him  that  '  zeal  for  the  greatness  of  England  was  the 
passion  of  his  life.'  That  was  generally  accepted  in  1881  as 
a  natural  and,  iu  the  main,  a  just  appreciation;  but,  had  it 
been  said  in  1874  of  the  Disraeli  who  then  became  Prime 
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Duke,  contains  this  ferod  apoatropue  w 

can  love  thee  better  than  lie  who  traces  the*,  i. 

If  ever  the  hour  shall  call,  my  brain  niul  lif 
ih'ra'e'-  l  and  in  the  tract,  Gallomania,  of  the  mimo  period, 
he  describes  his  politics  as  comprised  in  one  word  —  Kng- 
land.2  So,  in  the  days  of  the  struggle  between  Free  Trudo 
and  Protection,  what  he  strove  for  was  the  union  of  all 
classes  to  promote  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  tho  whole 
country;  the  agriculture,  the  commerce,  and  tho.  manufac- 
tures working  together  as  co-mates  and  partners."  In  th« 
Crimean  War  he  insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  tho  Oppo- 
sition, which  he  led,  to  support  the  Sovereign  and  maintain 
the  honour  of  the  country.4  And,  when  combating  tho  pol- 
icv  of  universal  intermeddling  pursued  by  Palmei-aton  and 
Russell,  he  was  careful  to  insist  that  Britain  would  never 
tolerate  aggression  oil  its  independence  or  empire;  (hut, 
when  it  entered  on  a  just  quarrel,  it  would  never  cense  iln 
efforts  till  it  had  accomplished  its  aim;  that,  on  fitting  txieti- 
sion,  it  would  even  he  prepared,  without  allies,  to  encounter 
a  world  in  arms.5  Skelton  saw,  and  pointed  out  in  1SC>7, 
that  the  vision  of  'this  mightier  Venice,  this  imperial 
republic  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,'  fascinated  Disraeli  ; 
that  England  was  '  the  Israel  of  his  imagination  '  ;  ami 
that,  if  he  had  his  chance,  he  would  be  the  imperial  Miniatov 
before  he  died.8  So  the  imperialism  of  the  1872  pro- 
gramme, of  the  firm  remonstrance  with  Berlin  in  'May, 
1875,  of  the  Suez  Canal  purchase,  and  of  the  'Royal  Titles 
Bill,  was  but  a  natural  development;  and  with  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  the  escape  from  the  detail 
of  domestic  politics  provided  by  the  transfer  to  tho  Lords, 
foreign  policy,  which  from  first  to  last  he  maintained  to  ho 
of  primary,  of  paramount  importance,7  overshadowed  and 


Wnen  Disraeli  leit  me  Commons,  the  Jsastern  (.Question 
had  been  occupying  the  increasing  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  year;  but  only  in  the  last  few  weeks  had  it 
become  at  all  matter  of  controversy,  Hartington,  the  Oppo- 
sition leader,  having  deliberately  said,  when  raising  the  sub- 
ject in  the  House,  so  recently  as  June  9,  '  I  do  not  believe 
there  exists  in  the  country  any  distrust  of  the  proceedings  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.'  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
Prime  Minister  quitted  the  arena  where  he  could  answer 
his  chief  accuser  face  to  face,  than  the  heather  was  set  on 
fire  by  Gladstone  with  a  pamphlet  on.  Bulgarian  Horrors, 
and  a  controversy  was  kindled  which  was  never  suffered  to 
die  down  so  long  as  Beacoonsfield  remained  iii  office. 

The  Eastern  Question,  as  it  presented  itself  to  Disraeli  in 
the  seventies,  was  one  side  of  the  great  problem,  how  to  safe- 
guard the  British  Empire,  with  its  immense  commercial  and 
territorial  interests  in  the  Levant,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in 
India,  in  Australasia,  and  in  the  Far  East,  in  face  of  a  sim- 
ultaneous and  sweeping  advance  of  Russian  power  and 
propaganda,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  towards  the  south 
and  the  sea.  We  know  now  that  the  Colossus  had  foet  of 
clay;  Init  then  it  seemed  a  reasonable  fear  that,  unless 
sharply  checked,  he  might  bestride  at  any  rate  the  Eastern 
world.  While  in  Asia  the  crumbling  Tartar  kingdoms  were 
falling  one  after  another  under  Russian  sway,  in  Europe, 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  had  long  barred  Russian  prog- 
ress to  that  key  of  Mediterranean  empire,  Constantinople, 
had  been  stricken  with  a  sickness  which  was  for  a  while 
arrested  by  the  Crimean  War,  but  which,  if  not  carefully 
tended,  might  wbll  prove  mortal. 

It  was  nearly  five  hundred  years  since,  in  the  battle  of 
Kossovo  and  in  subsequent  campaigns  in  the  Balkans  and 


main,  the  Eastern  rite;  but  many  landowners  and  others  ac- 
cepted the  religion  of  the  conquerors.     The  Greeks  wore  the 
representatives  of  the  foremost  civilisation  of  the  ancient, 
world,  a  civilisation  which  had  flourished  more  tlitin  two 
thousand  years  before  Disraeli's  day,  and  which  under  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  first,  and  afterwards  under  Constantino, 
and  his  successors,  had  commanded  an  empire  in  three  con- 
tinents.   Both  Serbs  and  Bulgars  were,  in  world  history, 
like  the  Turks  themselves,  comparative  late-comers,  tho  one- 
from  a  north-east  European,  the  other  from  nn  Asiatic,  home 
and  both,  also  like  the  Turks,  were  only  partially  civilised  ; 
but  both  races;  one  pure  Slav,  the  other  mixed  Slav  and  Tar- 
tar, at  one  time  exercised  imperial  sway  in  the  Balkans. 
During  a  couple  of  periods  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth 
century  theBulgars  had  enjoyed  an  empire  stretching  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  including  moat  of  tho  penin- 
sula except  the  part  south  of  Thossaly  and  Epirns,  and  ex- 
cept the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.     T<> 
than  succeeded  the  Serbs,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
included  in  their  kingdom  the  whole  upper  portion  of  tho 
peninsula  from  the  Save  and  Danube  almost  to  the  /Egoan, 
and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Lower  Maritzn,  having  more- 
over a  lordship  over  Bulgaria  proper  which  carried  their  do- 
minion to  the  Black  Sea.    Both  these  medieval  ompiroH  had 
perished  as  though  they  had  never  been;  but  highlandors 
nave  long  memories. 

The  Ottoman  Empire,  based  upon  these  ruins,  and  em- 
bracing large  tracts  of  Asia  and  Africa  a8  well  as  of  .Kurt '« 
had  a  period  of  great  magnificence  and  renown  in  the  flfr 
teenth  and  slxteenth  centuries;  it  was  feared  and  courted 
by  European  potentates  of  every  degree.     The  flood  o 
Ottoman  conquest  had  indeed  twice  carried  t.hn  T,,!,  1  ?! 


While  the  Ottomans  were  still  a  conquering  race,  the  em- 
pire was  well  administered,  taxation  was  light,  and  the  sub- 
ject races  had  little  cause  of  complaint.  Bnt  the  Turkish 
conquests  were  never  thoroughly  consolidated.  There  was 
little  or  no  intermarriage  between  the  ruling  race  and  the 
ruled ;  Turks,  Slavs,  and  Greeks  dwelt  together  side  by  aide 
but  were  never  fused  into  a  nation.  Accordingly,  when  the 
heritage  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  passed  in  1566  to 
a  series  of  incompetent  successors,  there  was  rapid  decay. 
Conniption  and  inefficiency  at  the  centre  of  government  pro- 
duced corruption  and  oppression  throughout  the  provinces. 
Misgovernment  rekindled  the  national  spirit  of  the  op- 
pressed peoples,  and  insurrections  and  revolutionary  wars, 
often  successful,  were  the  inevitable  outcome. 

Since  about  1830,  three  great  peninsular  communities 
had  escaped  from  the  effective  control  of  the  Turks. 
Greece,  south  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  had  become  abso- 
lutely independent.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  princi- 
palities between  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathians,  after  re- 
ceiving local  autonomy  in  1830,  had  become  practically  in- 
dependent by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  and  had  subse- 
quently been  united  into  a  single  state,  Rumania,  in  1861. 
Serbia,  under  Prince  Milosh,  had  definitely  achieved  auton- 
omy in  1830,  and  ecclesiastical  independence  in  1831;  and 
the  Turks  had  evacuated  in  1867  the  fortified  places  which 
they  held  under  the  earlier  arrangements,  thus  giving  Ser- 
bia virtual,  if  not  technical,  independence.  Even  Bulgaria, 
which  had  seemed  the  most  hopelessly  submerged  of  all  the 
nationalities,  had  shown  signs  of  reviving  national  con- 
sciousness, and  had  secured  recognition  of  her  church  in  a 
Bulgarian  exarchate  in  1870,  though  her  political  subjection 
remained  unmodified.  Montenegro,  the  little  Slav  State  in 


Sea,  Albania  and  Epiras  on  the  Adriatic,  1  licssaly  tuul  iM  aee- 
donia  on  the  ^Egean,  and  Thrace  and  the  district  immedi- 
ately around  Constantinople,  commanding  the.  Sea  of  Mm- 
mora  and  the  Straits.  Turiey  in  Europe  could  hardly  suf- 
fer much  furtlier  territorial  diminution,  und  yet  remain  a 
real  make-weight  in  Near  Eastern  politics. 

While  the  Turkish  power,  largely  owing  to  a  suceeasion 
of  incapable  Sultans,  was  waning  •through  the  eighteenth 
and  the  early  nineteenth  centuries,  the  power  of  .'Russia, 
directed  by  energetic  rulers,  from  Peter  through.  Catharine 
to  Nicholas,  was  steadily  increasing,  and  was  more  and 
more  applied  to  acquiring  control  over  Turkish  policy.     Of 
the  same  or  a  similar  Slav  race,  and  professing  the  Maine 
type  of  Christianity,  as  the  principal  subject  peoples  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  the  Russians  were  also  spurred  on  by  the 
economic  necessity  of  keeping  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar- 
danelles open  for  their  Black  Sea  trade.     Constantinople, 
accordingly,  with  its  command  of  both  waterways,  and  if.s 
tenure  of  the  keys  of  two  continents,  became  their  inevit- 
able aim.    By  two  treaties,  that  of  TCntchuk-Kainardji  in 
1774,  and  that  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  in  1833,  Russia  obtained, 
at  any  rate  for  the  time,  that  exclusive  right  to  champion 
the  Christian  subject  races  which  sho  recognised  as   the 
most  efficient  lever  for  making  her  will  prevail  with  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

It  took  British  diplomacy  long  to  comprehend  its  inter- 
ests m  the  Near  East.  William  Pitt  the  younger,  indeed, 
even  before  the  war  with  France,  endeavoured,  but  in  vnin 
to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  involved 
in  a  Russian  advance  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  spite  of 
Napoleons  boast  that  Egypt  was  the  place  where  he  would 
•tafa  a  mortal  blow  at  the  British  Empire,  it  was  not 


number  of  Mohammedan  subjects.  Canning,  while  for- 
warding Greek  independence,  had  successfully  combated 
Russian  claims  to  exclusive  or  even  preponderant  rights  in 
Turkey;  biit  it  was  Palmerston  who,  by  his  insistence  in 
tearing  up  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  in  1841  and  by 
his  successful  prosecution  of  the  Crimean  War,  had  finally 
erased  from  the  diplomatic  map  all  trace  of  special  Riissian 
influence  over  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  Treaty  of  Paris, 
which  concluded  that  war,  made  the  support  of  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Turkish  Empire  a  principle,  not 
merely  of  British,  but  of  European  policy. 

Russia  had  never  acquiesced  in  this  defeat  of  her  claims 
in  Turkey.  For  a  time  she  turned  her  energies  rather  in 
the  direction  of  Asiatic  expansion ;  but  her  Government 
carefully  watched  European  developments  that  might  favour 
a  resumption  of  her'  Balkan  pretensions.  Turkey  did  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  utilise  the  breathing-space  afforded  her  by 
the  Crimean  War.  In  spite  of  fair  professions  and  paper 
edicts,  misgovernment  and  oppression  were  rife,  so  that 
there  was  a  promising  field  for  the  spread  of  propaganda, 
secret  societies,  and  conspiracies.  A  movement,  known  as 
Pan-Slavism,  perhaps  scientific  in  origin,  but  speedily  di- 
verted to  political  ends,  sprang  up  in  Russia  and  in  neigh- 
bouring Slav  countries,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the 
racial  feeling  and  unity  of  the  Slav  peoples ;  an  ideal  which 
could  at  that  period  only  be  realised  in  practice  under  Rus- 
sian hegemony.  Though  the  Russian  Government  looked 
somewhat  askance  at  the  revolutionary  aspects  of  the  move- 
ment, they  made  adroit  use  of  it  for  undermining  Turkish 
dominion  in  Europe.  They  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1864  a  Pan-Slavonic  enthusiast,  Count  Igna- 
tieff,  who  made  it  his  chief  aim.  during  the  thirteen  years 


venient  by  the  Russian  foreign  urace,  uut  -  —  »  r^. ., 
Tep  in  vL  not  merely  by  the  embassy  at  ConBtaivhnoplo 
S  by  the  whole  Russian  consular  staff  throughout  tho  pen- 
insula. Hence,  owing  to  oppression  on  the  one  himd  and 
intrigue  on  the  other,  the  Balkans  became  honeycombed 
with  conspiracies  and  secret  societies,  connived  at,  vi  not  ±os- 
tered  by,  Russian  diplomacy;  a  state  of  things  winch  a 
statesman  like  Disraeli,  only  too  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  such  underground  workings  in  international  politics,  was 
little  likely  to  disregard. 

While  the  ground  was  thus  being  quietly  prepared  by  a 
long  course  of  subterranean  intrigue,  the  Franco-Gorman 
War  provided,  as  we  have  seen,  an  opportunity  for  an  open 
advance.  In  return  for  the  benevolent  neutrality  -which 
Russia  had  extended  to  Germany  in  her  hour  of  dnngor, 
Bismarck  was  quite  ready  to  encourage  his  Eastern  neigh- 
bour to  re-establish  her  naval  power  in  the  Black  Son.  With 
his  connivance,  Gortchakoff,  in  October,  1870,  denounced 
the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  pro- 
claimed that  the  Tsar  would  resume  his  *  sovereign  rights  ' 
in  those  waters ;  pleading,  in  defence  of  this  repudiation  of 
solemn  obligations,  that,  owing  to  recent  infringements  of 
European  treaties,  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  tho 
written  law  '  retains  the  moral  validity  which  it  may  have 
possessed  at  other  times.'  This  was  a  cynical  adaptation  to 
Russia's  case  of  the  principles  on  which  Bismarck's  foreign 
-policy  had  been  based,  and  a  direct  defiance  to  the  Powers 
who  had,  actively  or  passively,  imposed  their  will  npon 
her  in  the  Crimean  War.  But  with  France  under  Ger- 
many's heel,  Italy  occupied  with  taking  possession  of  Rome, 
and  Austria  indisposed,  after  her  lesson  in  1866,  to  adven- 
ture, Great  Britain  could  find  no  effective  support  in  main- 

i    •  _  *     .     ii  .«.  •    . ,  .  __  •*•  * 


that  of  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Treaty  of  London 
upheld  and  reaffirmed  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

It  was  on  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  thus  revised  and  re-estab- 
lished only  four  years  previously  by  the  Treaty  of  London, 
that  Disraeli  took  his  stand  when  the  Eastern  Question  was 
reopened  in  1875.  The  maintenance  of  the  faith  of  public 
treaties  was  always  a  leading  feature  in  his  political  sys- 
tem ;  and  in  this  case  the  recent  reversion,  through  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal,  of  almost  the  whole  Eastern  trade 
to  the  Mediterranean  route  made  it,  t,o  his  mind,  more  than 
ever  necessary  for  England  to  support  her  traditional  pol- 
icy. He  obtained  a  control  of  the  Canal  itself  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Khedive's  shares ;  he  looked  to  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Turkey,  guaranteed  by  Europe,  to  guard 
the  imperial  route  against  a  flank  attack.  In  this  way  Euro- 
pean peace  and  British  interests  would  be  alike  secured. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  which  guaranteed  Turkish  integrity 
and  independence  recited  that  it  was  the  Sultan's  intention 
to  introduce  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  his  Christian  sub- 
jects. Disraeli  recognised  the  obligation  imposed  on  Eng- 
land, as  a  leader  among  the  Powers  who  had  ousted  Russia 
from  her  protectorate  of  Christians  in  Turkey,  to  use  her 
influence  at  Constantinople  to  secure  for  them  tolerable 
government;  and  he  was  the  more  ready  to  fulfil  this  obliga- 
tion as  he  realised  that  without  tolerable  government  it  must 
be  difficult  to  ensure  either  integrity  or  independence.  But 
he  could  not  admit  that  individual  signatory  Powers  had 
any  right  of  armed  interference,  probably  leading  to  occupa- 
tion, in  order  to  enforce  reform;  still  less  that  the  nonl'ul- 
filrnent  of  reform  dispensed  the  signatories  from  observing 
their  guarantee  under  the  Treaty. 

There  was  one  element,  however,  in  the  problem  which 


tionality  in  any  form.  Though  some  lending  -Tows,  such  nx 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  were  already  promoting  Jewish 
colonies  in  Palestine,  the  modern  Zionist  movement 
for  the  restoration  of  Jewish  population  nncl  power  in 
their  ancient  land  had  not  yet  begun;  and  Jowis.li  aspira- 
tions were  still  mainly  directed  to  the  attainment  lirat  of 
equality  of  status,  and  next  of  a  leading  position  in  busi- 
ness, art,  and  politics,  among  the  several  nations  where 
they  were  settled.  As  individual  Jews  had  thus  won  fumo 
and  power  among  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  West,  so  in- 
dividual Greeks  and  Slavs,  Arabs  and  Armenians  had  risen 
to  influence  and  authority  in  the  Turkish  State.  With  per- 
meation of  this  kind  he  had  every  sympathy;  but,  con- 
vinced as  he  was  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the,  blending 
of  diverse  elements  into  strong  centralised  Powers  like 
Prance  and  Great  Britain,  he  distrusted  movements  which 
would  break  up  existing  Empires  with  no  likelihood  of  any- 
thing but  chaos  to  take  their  place.  To  apply  the  principle 
of  nationality  in  the  Balkans  was  obviously  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. Greek,  Roman,  Greco-Roman,  Bulgarian,  Serbian, 
and  Ottoman  Empires  had  each  in  turn  dominated  prac- 
tically the  whole  region.  Consequently,  in  many  districts, 
notably  in  Macedonia  and  along  the  coasts,  Greeks,  Bulgari- 
ans, Serbs,  and  Turks  were  inextricably  intermingled;  and 
the  mutual  antagonisms  of  the  subject  races,  with  their 
irreconcilable  historical  claims  and  their  different  stages  of 
civilisation,  often  prevailed  over  their  common  dislike  of  the 
governing  Turk 

Of  these  grave  difficulties  Gladstone  took  little  heed     In 
regard  to  nationality  he  was,  as  Disraeli  was  not,  responsive 

L  ofT of  •the-age-  starting  from  a  Hvely  apprcc5*- 

twn  of  the  aspirations  of  unemancipated  Italy  and  half- 


sympathy  with  the  real  or  pretended  nationalist  movements 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  that  he  could  recognise  a  '  peo- 
ple rightly  struggling  to  be  free  '  even  in  the  dervish  fanat- 
ics of  the  Sudan.  In  the  present  case  he  had  the  insight 
to  discern  the  makings  of  a  nation  in  downtrodden  Bulgaria. 
He  was  ready  even  to  accept  and  applaud  invading  Russian 
armies  as  fitting  liberators  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey. 

But  what  claim  had  Russia  to  pose  as  a  crusader  in  the 
caxise  of  humanity  ?  Did  Christian  Russia  compare  so 
very  favourably  with  Mohammedan  Turkey?  She  had  in- 
deed recently  emancipated  her  serfs,  but  she  had  done  little 
else  to  raise  her  backward  peoples  in  the  social  scale;  and 
the  knout  and  Siberia  were  among  her  ordinary  instru- 
ments of  government.  Poland  was  a  warning  as  to  her 
treatment  of  a  subject  nationality;  for  mercilessness  and 
outrage  the  Cossacks  had  already  acquired  in  her  Asian  wars 
a  terrible  reputation  which  the  deeds  of  the  Bashi-bazouks 
by  no  means  obliterated.  These  were  not  reflections  that 
Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues  could  utter  in  public  about. 
a  professedly  friendly  country;  but  they  had  a  large  share 
in  determining  their  policy,  and,  after  a  while,  in  steadying 
the  country. 

In  July,  1875,  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  combustible 
elements  in  the  Turkish  Empire  by  a  partial  revolt  in 
Herzegovina,  which  did  not  appear  at  first  to  have  more 
than  local  consequence.  But  such  was  the  inefficiency  of 
Turkish  administration  that  the  Porte  was  unable  to 
cope,  in  an  outlying  province,  with  even  so  paltry  a  dis- 
turbance as  this ;  and  the  fire,  as  the  autumn  advanced, 
spread  till  it  embraced  the  whole  of  Bosnia  as  well  as  Herze- 
govina. Disraeli  was  anxious  from  the  first,  especially  as 


'There  is  uo  alternative/  ne  teiegrapiieu  m  i^i»y    ....... 

Weston  on  August  24 ; '  but  I  don't  like  it.'  Subsequent  re- 
flection confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  He  wrote  to  I  >orby 
on  June  13,  1876:  'The  fact  is,  the  original  interference 
by  the  consuls  was  premature,  and  all  the  subsequent  fail- 
ures have  been  the  consequence  of  that  unripe  interference.' 
Nothing,  as  might  be  expected,  came  of  the  consular  efforts, 
save  a  profusion  of  paper  promises  by  the  Porte ;  and  the. 
insurgents  continued  to  defeat  the  inadequate  forces  sent 

against  them. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUOHENDEN  MANOR,  Aug.  20, 1875.—.  .  .  Tho  affairs  iu  Euro- 
pean Turkey  are  anxious:  I  had  four  telegrams  thin  morning1. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  matters  nro  as  serious  us  the  mnvnimpi'M 
make  out.  Now  that  Parliament  is  up,  they  want  a  acnaution 
subject,  and  a  little  stockjobbing  is  always  welcome. 

The  moment  I  henrd  of  the  outbreak  at  all  making  hoacl  (F 
think  it  was  the  day  before  I  went  to  Osborne;  yoa,  tho  day  of 
the  last  Cabinet  and  before  the  Fish  Dinner)  I  con  furred  with 
Derby,  and  telegraphed  to  our  Minister  at  Vienna  to  BBC  An- 
drassy  instantly  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  his  real  wishes.  Noth- 
ing ed.  be  more  satisfactory  than  his  reply,  and  if  we  ware  dcril- 
ing  with  any  one  but  the  Turks,  the  failure  of  tho  inaurraaiim 
wd.  not  only  be  certain,  but  immediate.  If  Austria  is  ronlly  ruui- 
tral,  or,  as  she  professes,  anxious  to  assist  Turkey,  it  ought  not 
to  last,  but  the  want  of  energy  at  Constantinople  is  superhuman. 
Tho'  ruined  in  their  finance,  we  have  been  always  told  tlmt  tho 
Turks  had,  at  least,  created  an  army  and  a  fleet,  and  both  of  11 
high  class;  but  I  only  hear,  after  repeated  appeals,  from  our 
Ambassador,  that  they  have  scraped  together  less  than  2,000  awn, 
and  are  sending  them  in  slow-sailing  merchant  transports.  Tlu«y 
cd.  not  reach  the  scene  of  war,  were  it  not  for  Austria.  ... 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

This  dreadful  HoHMRovina 
or  ^"Pa  pocket- 


Andrassy  is  quite  undecided,  or  playing  a  double  game :  perhaps 
both. 

It  is  curious,  but  since  the  fall  of  France,  who  used  to  give  us 
so  much  alarm  and  so  much  trouble,  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
for  England  has  become  infinitely  more  difficult.  There  is  no 
balance,  and  unless  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  act  with  the  three 
Northern  Powers,  they  can  act  without  us,  wh.  is  not  agreeable 
for  a  State  like  England.  Nor  do  T  see,  as  I  have  told  you  before, 
any  prospect  of  the  revival  of  France  as  a  military  puissance. 
She  is  more  likely  to  be  partitioned  than  to  conquer  Europe 
again. 

When  I  entered  political  life,  there  were  three  Great  Powers 
in  danger  —  the  Grand  Signior  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  last  will  survive  a 
long  time;  but  the  fall  of  France  has  destroyed  the  Pope,  and  will, 
ultimately,  drive  the  Turk  from  Europe.  ... 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Sept.  10. — .  .  .  It  is  a  strange  thing  that, 
at  this  moment,  when  so  much  is  at  stake,  there  is  not  a  single 
Ambassador  in  England,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Danu- 
bian  troubles,  not  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ambassadors  has  been  at 
his  post.  Sir  A.  Buchanan  returned  to  Vienna  only  two  days :  the 
rest  are  at  God  knows  what  waters  —  probably  Lethe.  .  .  . 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Friday  [Oc*.  1]. — .  .  .  Ct.  Amlrassy 
says  that,  had  it  not  been  for  The  Times  leaders,  ITerz.  wd.  huvo 
been  settled.  They  think  they  indicate  the  English  policy !  They 
indicate  'the  policy  of  stockjobbers  and  idiots. 

Fancy  autonomy  for  Bosnia,  with  a  mixed  population:  auton- 
omy for  Ireland  wd.  be  less  absurd,  for  there  are  more  Turks  in 
proportion  to  Xtians  in  Bosnia  than  Ulster  v.  the  three  other 
provinces.  .  .  . 

The  mixture  of  population  and  of  creeds  in  these  prov- 
inces rendered  the  problem,  as  Disraeli  wrote,  a  moat  per- 
plexing one.  No  part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  except  Stani- 
boul  itself  was  more  Turkish.  Not  only  were  there  the 
customary  horde  of  Turkish  officials,  b\it  the  owners  of  the 
soil,  though  Slav  by  race,  were  Moslems  in  religion  and 


been  Mohammedans;  and  among  uie  i«uuu»Uv,,  ... .  * 
kn  Slav  population,  the  bulk  of  whom  were  pwumnhj,  then, 
was  an  acute  religious  division,  a  quarto,  bcuug  JvnmuH 
Catholics,  and  three-quarters  belonging  to  the   Orthodox 
Church.    It  was  not  a  hopeful  field  for  an  experiment  m 

autonomy. 

Even  the  feeble  efforts  which  the  Porto  had  mudc  In 
grapple  with  the  insurrection  had  overtaxed  fmanw^  weak- 
ened by  a  persistent  course  of  misgovernment ;  and  in  Oc- 
tober the  situation  was  rendered  immensely  more  complex 
and  difficult  by  the  Sultan's  announcement  that  ho  could  no 
longer  pay  the  full  interest  on  the  public  debt,  Disraeli 
began  to  realise  that  the  Eastern  Question  was  reopened  mid 
that  his  opportunity  in  foreign  affairs  had  conic ;  and  lie. 
girded  up  his  loins  to  play,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Grout. 
Britain,  a  chief  part  on  the  international  stage. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Nov.  3,  1875,—.  .  .  Matters  arc  largo 
and  pressing.  Five  weeks  ago  Eussia,  and  indeed  all  klio  (I rout 
Powers,  agreed  'the  Herz.  question  was  settled.'  Tlio  Princ'o  of 
Servia  changed  his  Ministry,  at  their  dictation,  to  ensure  that 
result.  But  this  extraordinary,  and  quite  unforeseen  bankruptcy 
of  the  Porte  has  set  everything  again  in  flame,  and  I  really  boliuvu 
'the  Eastern  Question,'  that  has  haunted  Europe  for  a  ciontnr.y, 
and  wh.  I  thought  the  Crimean  War  had  adjourned  for  half  nn- 
other,  will  fall  to  my  lot  to  encounter  —  dare  I  say  to  settle  ? 

Fortunately  E.  Bourke,  Und-Secy.  for  For.  Affairs,  is  in  town, 
and  he  comes  and  works  with  me.1  I  find  him  most  intelligent, 
extremely  well  informed,  and  if  not  up  in  everything,  knowing 
how  to  set  about  getting  what  is  wanted.  I  have  soon  tho  Ainbim- 
sadors:  they  know  nothing,  and  flatter  themselves  that  I.  bolitwo 
ttey  exercise  only  a  wise  reserve.  The  fact  is  their  Qovornmonte 
dont  inform  them,  and  these  Governments  themselves  are  vory 
puzzled.  Beust  is  fantastical  and  dreamy,  and  keeps  saying  <  iny 

rm\V     o-nrl    lno+      :«„* i*      „_   J_  »         t  *  "  n  •' 


each  other.  As  for  the  charming  Schou[valoffj,  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  that,  instead  of  being  a  deep  and  ruse  diplomat,  he  does 
not  know  the  A.B.C.  of  his  business,  and  is  perfectly  sincere  in 
his  frequent  asseverations  to  that  effect. 

But  the  most  amusing  thing  is  the  mystery  of  that  tall  Miin- 
stor,  while  a  confidl.  despatch  from  Odo  Russell  this  morning  in- 
forms us  that  Bismarck  remains  in  sullen  solitude,  and  will  see 
no  one,  or  write  or  apeak.  The  Emperor  is  so  afraid  of  him  that 
he  dare  not  remonstrate  with  him;  the  Crown  Prince  has  given 
up  speaking  to  him  on  public  matters,  from  pure  weariness,  while 
the  great  mass  of  the  Court  officials  only  dare  mention  the  inef- 
fable name  in  a  whiaper,  and  then  look  round,  tho'  Bis.  is  100 
miles  away.  The  truth  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  is  watching  for 
some  misunderstanding  betn.  Russia  and  Austria,  and  then  he 
will  bo  communicative  enough.  .  .  . 

Nov.  4,  J  pt.  C  p.m. — .  .  .  Ld.  Derby  arrived  last  night  at  five 
o'ck,  and  came  on  to  me  immediately.  He  was  with  me  two 
hours.  We  resolved  not  to  bring  the  Turkish  affairs  at  present 
before  tho  Cabinet,  but  conduct  them  together. 

The  Cab.  to-day  was  entirely  on  the  Admy.  scrapes.1  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  what  wo  have  done.  .  .  . 

At  three  o'ck.  the  King  of  Denmark  came,  and  paid  me  a  visit. 
It  was  rather  inopportune,  as  I  was  rather  tired  and  had  to  see 
Lord  Saly.  at  four  o'ck.  on  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia.  .  .  . 

Ld.  Salisbury  has  just  gone.  And  wo  have  agreed  to  do,  with 
respect  to  Central  Asia,  exactly  as  Lord  Derby  and  myself  had 
previously  agreed  to  do  about  Turkey. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

Nov.  G,  18Y5. — .  .  .  Affairs  in  European  Turkey,  and  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  require  constant  thought  and  vigilance,  but  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli lias  able  colleagues  in  these  matters,  and  thinks  he  knows 
well  tho  tone  which  your  Majesty  would  expect,  and  approve,  that 
your  Ministers  should  adopt.  On  Lord  Mayor's  Day  Mr.  Disraeli 
must  say  something,  that  will  give  the  note  of  your  Majesty's 
policy  on  these  great  matters.  He  will  be  cautious  —  but  not 
timid.  ... 

What  Disraeli  said  at  Guildhall  was  that,  now  that  the 


peace  would  be  Detained  and  me  pmu  c  w  »  '»  -  •-- 
L  satisfied.  But  he  significantly  added  that,  though  tho 
its  of  the  Imperial  Powers  in  this  qncsUou  wcvo  more 
direct  they  were  not  more  considerable  than  those  of  Groat 
Britain  •  and  '  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of  your  allua-H  is 
row  entrusted  are  deeply  conscious  of  tho  nature  and  mag- 
nitude of  those  British  interests,  and  those  British  internets 
they  are  resolved  to  guard  and  maintain.'  Tho  speech  was 
well  received  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Nov.  10, 1875.—.  .  .  I  think  ywtorduy 
was  very  successful;  at  least  everyone  seems  to  think  HO.  I  lntd 
a  great  reception,  and  spoke  pretty  well.  Wonderful  how  tmn 
can  speak  at  all,  after  sitting  for  hours  in  a  groat  Curing  Imll, 
amid  the  wassailing  of  a  1,000  guests,  and  seated  between  mint- 
ing and  ex-lady  Mayoresses !  .  .  . 

Nov.  13.—.  .  .  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  tho  UuildlmU 
speech  really  effected  all  my  purpose,  and  has  boon  hailed  by  all 
parties:  in  short  by  the  country. 

In  the  hunting  field  yesterday  —  Vale  of  Aylosbu  ry  —  tl  ui  groti  I; 
Mr.  Horsman,  my  'superior  person,'  who  always  doorioa  every- 
thing and  everybody,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that '  it  wan  tho  grout- 
est  speech  since  Mr.  Pitt.'  But  after  all,  what  is  to  cnino?  My 
speech  is  only  point  ed  jour:  the  day  lias  hardly  broken,  and  wo 
shall  probably  have  a  flaming  sun  and  a  sultry  sky.  I  hopo  our 
sixty  years  of  peace  have  not  been  a  Capua  to  UH,  and  that  tlio 
English  people  have  yet  some  spirit.  '  Live  in  n  blnzp  and  in  a 
blaze  expire  I '  wd.  content  me,  but  I  won't  bo  snuffed  out.  .  .  . 

This  Guildhall  speech  deserves  especial  attention.  Dis- 
raeli, as  we  have  seen,  based  the  whole  of  his  Wear  "Kiwtwn 
policy  on  the  Treaty  of  Paris  as  modified  by  tho  Treaty  of 
London;  an  absolutely  impregnable  position  from  the  diplo- 
matic standpoint.  Now  the  history  of  both  instrument 
shows  that,  internationally,  this  country,  owinn-  tn  Imp  mi- 


tria,  and  Germany  —  two  of  them,  certainly,  Turkey's  near- 
est neighbours,  and  the  third  the  dominant  State  in  Eu- 
rope —  assumed  from  the  first  the  right  to  take  the  lead 
in  shaping  European  policy,  in  drafting  international  in- 
struments. Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  had  fought  when 
the  matter  was  last  brought,  in  the  Crimean  War,  to  the 
decision  of  arms,  but  Austria,  though  deeply  interested,  had 
then  played  an  ambiguous,  and  Prussia  an  indifferent  (or 
possibly  treacherous)  part.  Nevertheless,  these  two  Powers 
now  affected  to  be  the  natural  representatives,  over  against 
Russia,  of  the  interests  of  Europe  and  of  Turkey;  not 
seeking,  until  after  they  had  formulated  their  conclusions, 
for  the  adhesion  of  Erauce,  England,  and  Italy,  who  had 
poured  out  blood  and  treasure  in  the  cause.  It  was,  per- 
haps, reasonable  to  assume  that  Italy,  whose  participation 
iu  the  Crimean  War  had  been  an  astute  move  by  Cavour  to 
forward  the  unity  of  his  country,  had  lost  interest  in  the 
Eastern  Question  since  that  unity  had  been  achieved;  and 
unfortunately  France,  owing  to  the  events  of  1870  and  1871, 
was  in  no  position  to  assert  a  claim  to  a  leading  voice.  But, 
the  disregard  of  England  was  flagrant,  and  showed  how, 
after  a  five  years'  experience  of  Gladstone,  the  estimate  of 
her  international  weight  had  declined.  Disraeli  was  not 
the  man  to  put  up  with  slighting  treatment  for  his  country ; 
especially  in  a  matter  which,  in  his  judgment,  was  of  vital 
concern  to  her. 

The  Imperial  Powers  paid  no  attention  this  winter  to 
Disraeli's  hint  that  Great  Britain's  interests  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Question  were  as  considerable  as  theirs. 
They  had,  as  he  admitted,  a  more  '  immediate  '  and  '  direct ' 
interest ;  and,  in  view  of  the  spread  of  the  revolt  and  the  in- 
creasing unrest  in  the  neighbouring  Slav  provinces  of  Tur- 


assist  in  the  pacification  ol  tne  uismnx-u  msmns.  i  m> 
note  was  despatched  on  December  30  to  Frnncc,  Italy,  niul 
Great  Britain,  with  a  request  for  their  ndlievctu'o,  Tim! 
adherence  Disraeli  hesitated  to  give. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

(Telegram.)  HUGHENDEN,  Jan.  9,  1876.  2.1(5.— Throo  con- 
siderations first  strike  me  — 

Firstly.  Is  Austria  justified  in  sending  ft  note  mlvininn;  IIICIIH- 
ures  which  the  Porte  has,  generally  speaking,  muumtUTtl,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  points  which  tiro  oxtri'nu>ly  VHKUI>, 
and  which,  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible,  would  uppoar  to  bo 
erroneous  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  practice? 

Secondly.  This  would  seem  an  act  of  imbecility  or  of  (.roiich- 
ery.  It  may  begin  in  one  and  end  in  tho  other.  In  all  |irolm- 
bility  it  will  have  no  effect  upon  existing  cm>unwti\nct>rt;  t.lu'ii 
Austria  and  Russia,  who  probably  contemplate  mi  ulterior  pol- 
icy or  should  do  so,  will  turn  round  upon  tho  other  Powers  and 
say,  'The  advice  you  gave  has  been  rejected,  you  uro  bound  to 
see  that  it  is  carried  into  effect.' 

Thirdly.  Whether  in  the  advice  which  we  nro  nttkcd  to  |j?ivi> 
Turkey,  we  are  not  committing  ourselves  to  principles  winch  urc, 
or  which  may  be  soon,  matter  of  controversy  in  our  own  country : 
for  instance,  the  apportionment  of  locnl  taxation  to  local  purpoHcH 
and  the  right  of  the  peasantry  to  tho  soil. 

These  are  three  suggestions  which  occur  to  ma,  which  should 
make  us  hesitate,  but  there  are  others.  .  .  , 

Confidential.  (Same  day.)  I  sent  you,  this  morning,  n  figured 
telegram,  conveying  some  of  my  impressions  respecting  Urn  Ann- 

trian  note I  cannot  resist  expressing  to  you,  by  letter  an 

well,  my  strong  conviction,  that  we  should  pause  before  awwulinK 
to  tne  Austrian  proposal. 

You  know  how  great  is  my  confidence  in  your  judgment,  nnd, 
therefore  you  can  better  appreciate  tho  hesitation  wh.  I  f eel  in 
differing  from  the  course  wh.  you  recommend. 

1  flunk  A  will  land  us  in  a  false  position,  and  it  would  ho  i.rof- 

' 


P.S. —  I  forgot  to  say,  that  the  Great  Lady  wishes  to  see  you, 
whom  she  rarely  sees.  Is  this  u  complaint  or  a  compliment? 

Disraeli's  hesitations  were  overcome,  not  by  Derby's  argu- 
ments, but  by  the  direct  request  of  the  Porte,  eager  no 
doubt  to  agree  with  its  adversaries  quickly,  and  also  glad 
to  have  a  sincere  friend  to  its  independence  and  integrity 
sitting  on  the  European  Areopagus  assembled  for  its  re- 
form. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Jan.  18. — .  .  .  Our  delay  so  alarmed 
Austria,  who  is  afraid  of  Hungary,  that  Andrassy  had  offered 
all  sorts  of  concession  to  the  Porte,  provided  the  Porto  wd.  sig- 
nify to  England  that  the  Porte  wished  us  to  join  the  other  Powers. 
And,  the  day  I  was  with  D[erby],  he  expected  this:  and  sure 
enough,  yesterday  Musurus  brought  it.  We  can't  bo  more  Turk- 
ish than  the  Sultan  —  plus  Arabc,  quo  I' Arable. 

I  think  they  have  only  postponed  the  crisis;  wh.  will  happen  in 
spring,  I  fancy.  .  .  . 

The  Government,  accordingly,  in  the  words  put  into  Her 
Majesty's  mouth  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1876, 
considered  it  to  be  their  duty  '  not  to  stand  aloof  '  from  the 
action  of  the  Imperial  Powers ;  but  they  made  it  clear  that, 
if  they  '  joined  in  urging  on-  the  Sultan  the  expediency  of 
adopting  such  measures  of  administrative  reform  as  may 
remove  all  reasonable  cause  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  his 
Christian  subjects,'  they  intended  to  '  respect  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Porte.'  There  was  a  general  acceptance  of 
the  policy ;  but  public  opinion  was  as  yet  apathetic  on  the 
Turkish  question,  being  concentrated  on  the  Suez  Canal 
purchase,  the  Anti-Slavery  Circular,  the  Prince's  Indian 
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Hartington  eeeming  a  little  jealous  of  our  following  th«  U-iul  of 
Austria,  and  putting  in  a  word  on  behalf  of  tho  uwlP|u.i»lj.iH.n 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,'  Gladstone,  on  tho  other  Imnd,  wrdmlly 
approving  our  acting  with  tho  other  Powers,  mid  px)mwiiiK  lim 
hope  that  we  were  going  seriously  to  press  for  Turkish  ivfm-nm. 
I  remember  Disraeli's  wondering  what  ho  mount  by  lim  rnt.licv 
curious  speech,  which  at  the  moment  seemed  Bomowhul  iiiiciillod 
for;  but  it  is  worth  looking  back  to  as  containing  tho  gorin  »[ 
much  that  he  has  said  since. 

The  acceptance  by  the  Powers  of  tho  Audi-assy  note  gavn 
diplomacy  a  respite.  The  Porte,  as  usual,  WHH  proi'uw  in 
promises;  time  must  be  given  to  see  tho  outcome*.  Fu  the  in- 
terval of  waiting,  Bismarck,  conscious  of  tho  entry  of  a  dis- 
regarded Power  into  the  diplomatic  arena,  made.  oviTlui-CH 
to  England  for  common  action.  After  tho  tin-rat  to  I'Yimt'.i! 
in  the  preceding  spring  his  proposals  were  naturally  re- 
garded with  caution, 

Lord  Derby  io  Queen  Victoria. 

Fel.  10.—  Lord  Derby,  with  his  humble  duty,  mibimlH  to 
your  Majesty  that  ho  has  received  your  MnjeBty'a  letter  <m  tho 
subject  of  the  wish  expressed  by'  Prince  Bismarck  for  fmi  und 
unreserved  interchange  of  ideas  on  Eastern  affairs. 

Lord  Derby  respectfully  ventures  to  agree  in  the  view  taken 
by  your  Majesty  of  this  offer:  that  it  is  ouo  to  ho  ocooptod,  as  tho 
assistance  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  carrying  into  effoct  English 
views  on  Eastern  subjects  might  under  certain  circumstances  bo 
of  incalculable  value. 

'lord  Derby  accordingly  proposes  to  moot  Princo  Bismarck's 
overtures  m  the  same  spirit  of  cordial  friendship  between  tho  two 
Governments  in  which  they  seem  to  bo  mado.  Ho  munt,  how- 
ever, bear  m  mind  that  more  may  be  intended  by  this  cornimmi- 

meehe  eye>   He  camot  P°88MB  tori"!'  «>»'«• 
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These  necessary  reservations  need  not,  however,  interfere  witn 
the  reception  of  Prince  Bismarck's  proposal.  If  sincere,  it  onn- 
not  be  too  cordially  met:  if  designs  are  kept  in  the  background 
which  may  not  be  compatible  with  English  interests,  they  will  be 
most  easily  discovered  by  an  apparent  absence  of  all  suspicion. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  S.W.,  Feb.  15,  '76.— I  will  not  return 
the  drt.  despatch  to  Mr.  V.  Lister,  but  to  yourself. 

After  rending  it  several  times,  I  have  not  altered  n  word  of 
yr.  composition,  for  I  find  it  is  something  that  is  wanting,  not 
what  is  present,  that  jars  a  little  on  rne.  It  ends  with  a  matter 
of  detail  instead  of  closing  with  the  chief  theme,  so  that  tbe 
effect  is  rather  chilling. 

You  have  to  deal  with  a  man  who  is  dangerous,  but  who  is 
sincere;  and  who  will  act  straightforwardly  with  an  English. 
Minister  whose  sense  of  honor  he  appreciates;  a  man,  too,  very 
sensitive  and  impulsive. 

The  stop  ho  is  now  taking  is  one  wb.,  I  believe,  he  has  long 
and  often  meditated,  but  he  was  piqued  by  our  doctrinaire 
non-intervention,  and  all  that. 

I  send  a  sketch  of  a  concluding  paragraph  wh.  you  con  adopt 
or  alter,  as  you  like. 

[Sketch  of  concluding  Parag.] 

In  conveying  to  you  these  remarks,  I  would,  however,  observe, 
that,  tho'  the  fall  of  Count  Andrnssy  and  sonio  other  contingen- 
cies wh.  I  need  not  now  dwell  on,  might  be  events,  the  tendency 
of  which  would  certainly  not  be  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  still,  if  a  concerted  action  on  public  affairs  between  Ger- 
many and  England  be  established,  as  intimated  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  wh.  wd.  meet  the  views  of  H.M.  Government  and,  as  I 
believe,  would  be  responded  to  by  the  feelings  and  Convictions  of 
both  countries,  the  chances  of  so  great  a  calamity  as  n  general, 
or  even  considerable,  war  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  infinitely  re- 
duced. 
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took  place  and  which  I  thought  it  as  well  to  m>t  down.  If  yon 
will  let  that  go  aa  it  stands,  I  will  supplement  it  in  the  way  you 
suggest. 

Even  when  drafted  according  to  Disraeli's  suggi'Htions, 
Derby's  reply  to  Bismarck's  overtures  did  not  prove  to  be 
sufficiently  encouraging  to  detach  the  Gorman  Chancellor 
from  his  co-operation  with  Gortchakoff  and  AndrasHy  ;  and 
the  Imperial  Powers  continued  on  their  own  way  without 
taking  any  special  account  of  this  country.  The.  AndruHsy 
note  produced  as  little  effect  as  the  consular  intervention  of 
the  autumn.  The  revolt  continued  to  spread;  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  prepared  to  support  their  Slav  brethren ;  and 
tke  situation  was  made  more  acute  by  tbo  murder,  early  in 
May,  of  the  French  and  German  consuls  at  Salonika  by 
Mohammedan  rioters.  These  events  moved  IJimnure.k, 
Gortchakoff,  and  Andrassy  to  meet  again,  and  draw  up, 
mainly  under  Russian  inspiration,  fresh  proposals  at  Ber- 
lin; while  France  and  Germany  sent  ships  of  war  to  Salon- 
ika in  order  to  exact  punishment,  and  to  secure  their  inter- 
ests in  the  future. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential.  HUOHENDEK  MANOR,  April  10,  1870.—.  ,  .  I  nay 
nothing  about  Turkish  affairs.  You  aro  a  youiwr  mnii  llmu 
yr.  friend  and  correspondent,  and  will  havo  emu'  to  do  for  tlio 
rest  of  yr.  life  in  these  matters. 

April  20.—  .  Altho'  I. am  not  very  surprised  at  the  ptmilion 
ol  1  urkish  affairs,  I  confess  there  is  something  cynical  almut 
Gortchakoffs  treatment,  wh.  I  think  ia  not  exactly  rcHpeelful 
to  us,  after  his  representations.  But  with  no  Kuflmnn  Ainluiiwu- 
dor  here,  and  a  mere  Polonius  at  St.  Petersburg  it  in  dilll.mlt  to 
ascertain  with  precision  the  situation 

The  illimitable  trust  wh  all  the  Great  Powers  have,  in  AiulrnHHV, 


much  advantage  as  we  might  ot  xsismarck  s  original  overture  to 
us.  Odo  writes,  as  if  it  were  something  that  bad  happened  in 
a  dream. 

We  ought  to  have  revived  the  feeling  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Gortchakoff  and  the  Austrian,  so  that  Bismarck  shd.  take  no 
atep  with[ou]t  apprising  and  consulting  us. 

If  the  projected  understanding  between  Germany  and  us  ia 
only  a  mirage,  the  sooner  we  ascertain  that  the  better. 

Confidential,  w  [HITKIIALT,]  O[ARDENS],  May  15. —  I  must,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  again  complain  of  the  want  of  order  and  disci- 
pline in  your  office. 

The  Queen  sent  to  me  twice  on  Saturday  to  enquire,  whether 
there  was  news  from  Berlin,  and  wrote  to  me  on  her  point  of 
departure,  requesting  that  I  wd,  forward  the  expected  informa- 
tion immediately. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  German  Embassy  on  Saturday,  but  I  have 
since  heard,  that  the  communication  made  to  the  excluded  Am- 
bassadors was  generally  known  there. 

Nothing  had  reached  mo,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  when  the 
messenger  went  to  Windsor,  I  had  to  inform  the  Queen  that 
Her  Majy's  Govt.  know  nothing. 

At  one  o'ck.  I  received  Odo  Russell's  tel.,  wh.  left  Berlin 
at  fi  o'ck.  on  Saturday,  and  wh.  ought  to  have  been  here  before 
you  left  town! 

I  sent  instantly  to  the  '  Resident  Olerk '  for  an  explanation, 
and  witli  an  enquiry  (to  have  in  writing)  at  what  hour  the 
Berlin  tel.  reached  him.  The  '  Resident  Clerk '  was  not  in 
residence ! 

I  believe  yr.  office  is  very  badly  managed  —  the  clerks  attend 
there  later,  than  any  other  public  office,  witht.  the  excuse  of  being 
worked  at  night  as  they  were  by  Palmn.1 

It  is  only  a  default  at  a  most  critical  moment  like  the  present, 
that  the  negligence  becomes  insufferable  —  and  so  one  complains. 
I  say  nothing  here  of  the  contents  of  the  tel.,  respecting  wh.  we 
can  confer  when  you  like. 

The  Queen  complains  that  she  never  receives  tels.  direct;  only 
in  a  bag  when  they  are  stale. 
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siderably  in  advance  oi  tne  Anarassy 
of  two  months  was  to  be  insisted  on,  during  which  tern 
should  be  discussed  between  the  Porte  and  tho  insurgeni 
on  the  following  basis :  materials  to  be  furnished  by  l,li 
Porte  for  the  reconstruction  of  houses  and  dm  relics  tl 
strayed;  relief  to  be  distributed  in  consultation  with  a  inixo 
Commission  representing  both  Christian  and  Mussulmans 
Turkish  troops  to  be  concentrated,  to  avoid  collisions ;  ( 'hri; 
tians  as  well  as  Mussulmans  to  retain  arms;  tho  eonnuls  a 
delegates  of  the  Powers  to  preside  over  tho  application  o 
reforms.  The  importance  of  the  memorandum,  howe.vci 
lay,  not  so  much  in  these  detailed  suggestions,  an  in  it 
conclusion  that,  if  the  armistice  expired  without  the  ol: 
jects  of  the  Powers  being  obtained,  it  would  bo  necessary  t 
reinforce  diplomatic  action  by  '  efficacious  ;  measures.  Ti 
Disraeli  the  detailed  proposals  appeared  to  bo  impractUeabli 
or  injudicious,  and  the  final  threat,  in  which  ho  recoguisci 
the  hand  of  Russia,  incompatible  with  the  British  policy  o 
maintaining  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey 
He  resented,  moreover,  on  his  country's  behalf,  tho  pe.rump 
tory  demand  for  immediate  adhesion  to  proposals  from  (lit 
framing  of  which  Great  Britain  had  been  excluded.  Hi 
drafted  a  note  embodying  his  views,  and  read  it  to  tho  ( 'lib 
inet  on  Tuesday,  May  16.  His  manner,  Nbrthooto  Hays, 
was  of  '  unusual  solemnity,'  and  he  spoke  of  tho  questiotMu 
by  far  the  most  important  that  had  come  before  tho  Cabinol 
since  its  formation.  This  was  the  note : 

Most  Confidential.  10,  DOWNIKQ  ST.,  May  10,  1870.— Mr, 
Disraeli  fears,  that  we  are  being  drawn,  stop  by  step,  into  jmr- 
tunpatmg  in  a  soheme,  which  must  ond  vory  soon  in  tho  ilium- 
tegration  of  Turkey. 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  resist  tho  decision  of  tho  tlm-u 


and  England  from  their  deliberations,  aud  aak  us  by  telegraph 
to  say  yes  or  no  to  propositions,  which  we  have  never  heard 
discussed. 

Moreover  it  is  asking  us  to  sanction  them  in  putting  a  knife 
to  the  throat  of  Turkey,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Although  the  three  Northern  Powers  have  acted  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way  twice  during  the  last  eight  months,  we  had  upon 
those  two  occasions  no  great  difficulty  in  joining  them,  as  we 
were  asked  to  do  so  by  the  Porte. 

Can  we  expect  Turkey  to  make  us  the  same  request  now  ?  Mr. 
Disraeli  thinks  not,  and  that  it  would  be  impolitic  for  us  to 
agree  if  she  did,  and  for  these  five  principal  reasons : 

(1)  Ho  believes  it  is  impossible  for  the  Sultan  to  reconstruct 
the  houses  arid  churches  of  the  insurgents,  or  to  find  food  for 
the  refugees. 

(2)  The  distribution  of  relief  by 'means  of  such  a  Commission 
as  that  proposed,  would  be  a  huge  system  of  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving,  totally  beyond   the   power   of   the  Porte   to   effect,   and 
utterly  demoralising  to  any  country. 

(3)  The  concentration  of  troops  in  certain  places  would  be 
delivering  up  the  whole  country  to  anarchy,  particularly  when 
the  insurgents  are  to  retain  their  arms. 

(4)  The  '  consular  supervision '   would  reduce   the   authority 
of  the  Sultan  to  a  nullity;  and,  without  a  force  to  support  it, 
supervision  would  be  impossible. 

(5)  The  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity  by  these  means  being, 
in  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinion,  groundless,  we  should  then  be  asked 
to  'join  in  taking  more  efficacious  measures   in    the   interests 
of  peace,'  which,  it  is  supposed,  means  taking  more  efficacious 
measures  to  break  up  the  Empire. 

In  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinion  it  would  be  far  better  for  Turkey 
to  give  up  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  altogether,  as  Austria  gave 
up  Italy,  than  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  proposals,  and  it  would 
also  be  better  for  us  that  she  should  do  so,  than  adopt  the  al- 
ternative now  offered. 

He  would  say,  if  Turkey  agrees,  we  are  ready  to  recommend 
an  armistice  and  a  European  Conference  based  upon  the  ter-' 

rit.nrinl  status  (tii.fi. 
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programme,  and  it  would  seem  that  wo  may  fairly  toll  t.lw  (lire 
jtforthern  Powers  that  a  general  concert  cannot  ho  attaimxl  1)( 
the  course  they  are  adopting. 

The  Cabinet  came  to  a  unanimous  decision  not  to  adhen 
to  the  Berlin  proposals;  and  telegrams  to  this  elTect  wen 
immediately  despatched  to  the  Ambassadors  abroad,  li 
one  respect  the  policy  recommended  by  Disraeli  to  his  ( 'ah 
inet  was  almost  immediately  modified.  Last  tho  fanali 
cism,  which  had  broken  out  at  Salonika,  should  spread  d 
Constantinople,  the  British  fleet  was  ordered  on  May  ~2  I,  nol 
indeed  to  Constantinople,  but  to  Bcsika  Bay,  just  outside 
the  Dardanelles,  as  a  measure  of  precaution.  Tho  onlci> 
were  given  on  representations  received  from  tho  diplomatic 
body  at  Constantinople,  and  other  nations  t<xik  similar 
action. 

Gladstone  and  others  have  maintained  that  tho  refusal 
to  adopt  the  Berlin  memorandum  was  tho  inilal  mistake  of 
the  Government;  that  it  broke  up  tho  Concert  of  Kuntpc, 
and  encouraged  the  Porte  to  rely  on  tho  support  of  Great 
Britain  against  pressure  from  the  Powers  on  behalf  of  tho 
oppressed  Christian  nationalities.  If  so,  hardl.y  anyone  in 
England  except  Gladstone  himself  objected  to  it 'at  thn 
time.  The  action  of  the  Government' was  accepted  as  a 
prudent  and  dignified  course  by  the  country  and  by  U,,, 
leaders  of  Opposition.  Harrington,  as  already  noted',  said 
™  J^  T  do  not  beliove  there  exists  in  the  coin,  try 

meat'  And  Granville  not  only  expressed,  on  June  SflTirll" 
ZI  TT?  °f  to  Adherence  to' the  B  i ,  me  ^ 
orandum  but ;  also,  after  two  months'  reflection,  «aid  , 
*1,  the  day  on  which  Gladstone  attacked  Mini*,,,-  i 


was  raised  here  at  the  time  —  and  it  was  raised  hoth  in 
Oahinet  and  in  Parliament  —  was  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  advisable  for  England  to  put  forward  an  alterna- 
tive, or  at  least  to  have,  advocated  the  calling  of  a  Confer- 
ence or  Congress.  The  idea  of  a  Conference  was  constantly 
before  Disraeli's  mind,  to  be  convened  at  the  proper  moment. 
When  it  was  snggested  before  the  end  of  May  by  the  Queen, 
who  was  at  first  uneasy  about  the  rejection  of  the  mem- 
orandum, he  replied  that  the  idea  was  excellent  but  prema- 
ture. '  There  has  been  a  full  meal,  and  a  little  digestion 
is  required.'  As  to  alternative  proposals  generally,  there 
was  force  in  his  argument  in  Parliament  on  July  31,  that 
there  would  have  been  little  chance  of  their  acceptance  by 
three  Great  Powers  who  had  just  given  all  their  intelli- 
gence and  influence  to  the  production  of  their  own  scheme 
for  settlement. 

Their  self-love,  their  just  pride,  their  somewhat  mortified 
fooling  nt  the  course  which  we  had  taken,  all  would  have  im- 
pelled them  to  reject  our  proposition.  And  my  own  opinion  is 
that  it  is  not  a  wise  thing  for  a  country,  and  a  country  liko 
England,  to  make  proposals  which  it  has  not  the  means  of 
carrying  into  effect,  and  to  sketch  a  policy,  which  is  never 
difficult  to  do,  but  which  a  country  like  this  ought  certainly 
not  to  entertain  unless  it  entertained  it  in  a  serious,  practical, 
and  determined  manner. 

But,  if  no  serious  objection  was  raised  at  home  to  Dis- 
raeli's policy,  undoubtedly  England's  refusal  to  endorse  the 
Berlin  memorandum  surprised  and  disturbed  the  Euro- 
pean chanceries,  accustomed  as  they  had  become  to  take 
their  cue  from  Bismarck.  France  and  Italy,  who  had  them- 
selves hastened  to  accept,  forwarded  remonstrances.  Lord 
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in  offering  his  personal  opinion,  that  our  Government  wouli 
accept  the  Russian  note  — an  unheard-of  step!  .  .  .  U 
does  not  seem  even  now  to  comprehend  tho  sitiiiiliion. 
have  myself  no  doubt  that,  if  we  are  stiff,  wo  nlmll  gai) 
all  our  points,  because  no  one  is  really  adverse  to  Ilium,  ox 
cept  Russia.' 

The  immediate  course  of  events  seemed  to  justify  Dis 
raeli's  confidence.  The  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  whoHO  lmlf-in 
sane  extravagance  had  been  largely  responsible  for  Tin 
key's  internal  and  external  difficulties,  was  deponed  on  Ma; 
29  by  a  palace  revolution  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Munul 
a  deposition  followed  by  the  expected,  if  not  arranged,  mii 
cide.  As  the  coup  d'etat  had  been,  in  great  purl:,  the  worl 
of  Midhat  Pasha,  -who  had  a  programme  of  constiluliona 
reform  and  of  friendly  co-operation  with  foreign  'I'owws 
and  especially  with  England,  and  as  tho  now  Sultuu  nuidi 
similar  professions,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  pcrmmdinj 
the  three  Empires  to  withdraw  the  memorandum.  T)itmii>l 
was  accordingly  able  to  announce  in  the  Houaa  of  (Jom 
mons  on  June  9,  '  There  is  a  complete  understanding  bo 
tween  us  and  the  Great  Powers  that  there  should  bo  no  un 
due  pressure  put  upon  the  new  Sovereign  of  Turkey ;  tlm 
he  and  his  counsellors  should  have  time  to  mature  thoii 
measures.'  All  the  Powers,  he  added,  were  agreed  in  «f 
fording  the  new  Sultan  immediate  recognition.  In  fact 
England's  isolation  was  over;  her  policy  had  prevailed 
Uerby  gets  much  credit,  but  he  has  needed  pressure,'  wrote 
Hardy  m  hs  diary  for  June  9.  <  Disraeli  has  really  been 
tne  mainspring.'  J 

Disraeli's  letters  just  before  and  after  the  coup  d'ttut 
a  OonBtantuiople  show  the  anxieties  which  weighed  upon 
mm,  owing  to  the  d  sordfira  ,'T.  T,,^^  *>.,..•,*  .  / 


should  preserve  a  clear  arid  straight  course  now.  '  What- 
ever happens,'  he  wrote  to  Lady  Chesterfield  on  May  29, 
'  we  shall  certainly  uot  drift  into  war,  hut  go  to  war,  if  we 
do,  because  \ve  intend  it,  and  have  a  purpose  which  we 
mean  to  accomplish.  I  hope,  however,  Russia,  at  the  hof- 
tom  of  the  whole  affair,  will  be  sensible,  and  then  we  shall 
have  peace.' 

To  Lord  Darby. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARUKNS,  S.W.,  May  25,  '76. —  As  the  Am- 
bassador1 nud  Admiral-  have  come  together  naturally,  with- 
out any  intimation  from  us,  I  think  we  had  better  wait  and 
learn  tho  results  of  this  spontaneous  conference  before  wo 
trouble  them  any  further. 

I  am  well  satisfied-  with  what  we  have  dbne  since  Monday  — 
and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  or  Icam,  public  opinion  ratifies  our 
course. 

10,  D.S.,  May  28. — .  .  .  We  must  remember  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  Turkish  waters  is  unprecedented.  All  the  navies 
of  Europe  assembled :  two  of  Powers  never  before  known,  and 
England  with  a  novel  force  which  she  has  never  tried  in  battle; 
while  at  Constantinople  itself  there  is  in  numbers  a  formidable 
fleet,  but  without  ammunition  and  without  crews. 

These  Turkish  waters  have  been  the  frequent  scene  of  coups  da 
main.  Even  in  our  own  time,  among  others,  we  have  the  abduc- 
tion of  tho  fleet  by  Egypt,  Unkiar  Skelesai,  and  Sinope. 

The  Turkish  fleet  is  at  present,  in  everybody's  mind,  a.  prize 
the  possession  of  which  may  influence  the  fate  of  nations.  Tho 
imminent  danger  —  i.e.,  a  few  weeks  ago  —  was  hi  my  opinion 
from  the  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  Had  Ignaticff  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  frightened  Sultan  to  admit  a  Eussian  garrison 
and  place  his  fleet  under  the  guardianship  of  Russia,  the  diffi- 
culties would  have  been  great.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  our  Ambassador  acting  on  changed  circum- 
stances may  prevent  any  repetition  of  such'  efforts,  if,  as  is  be- 
lieved, they  were  ever  made. 

dftiitrer   from  the  Dardanelles  is   of   another   kind.     Tho 
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responsibility  and  that  he  is  instructed  to  maintain  that  Tron 
by  force? 

Before  we  decide  on  anything,  it  might  bo  I\H  v,vll  to  hour  tl 
result  of  the  interview  between  tho  Ainbiitmiulnr  and  (lie  A 
miraJ.  After  all,  at  n  conjuncture  like  the  present  almottl  ever 
thing  depends  on  the  Ambassador.  Ho  must  not  dc.pe.iul  d 
much  on  his  instructions;  he  must  roly  on  good  information,  < 
his  own  quickness  of  perception,  resolution,  and  fertility  < 
resource. 

May  31.—  Elliot  tells  us  nothing  aa  to  who  hrciught  all  UUH 
about.  It  is  always  one  man  who  docs  theuo  thing*.  1|,  (nigl 
to  have  been  Elliot  himself,  but  that  I  four  in  not  tlm  cam'. 

What  will  happen?  Until  wo  know  wo  CUD  hardly,  1  f<m 
shape  our  course.  If  tho  Turks  wore  to  catublwh  '  aVoimtiU 
tion,'  they  would  go  up  in  the  market  of  Europe,  which  in  a 
ways  liberal,  and  perhaps  get  a  now  loan. 

But  pray  think  of  our  last  conversation  ao  to  piudlilo  Cor 
gress.  I  feel  convinced  it  is  the  only  practical  nolution  in  th 
long  run.  Conference  or  Congress  on  tho  b«siH  of  «/u/.tw  »„„ 
adimtting  creation  of  new  vassal  States,  but  tint  qua  ,w»  n 
increase  of  the  territory  of  any  existing  vaium!  Htnto.  If  Hi« 
rnarck  agrees  to  this,  the  affair  is  finished  and  for  a  Koiiornli<ii< 

I  ana  very  anxious  about  Besika  Bay  and  ibt  contents, 

Instruchons  as  I  intimated  mean,  you  sny,  'war.' 

the  mon  »«t™ctod.    With  „  ,o,n 


To  Lady  Bradford. 
,  Jttne  * 


course  I  have  taken.  It  requires  calmness,  wh.  no  one  I  have 
to  deal  with  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree,  except  Derby,  who 
takes  things  coolly  enough:  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  his  firmness 
as  of  his  salutary  apathy.  However,  I  think  we  shall  do,  and 
that  Prince  Gortchakoff  has  found  out  by  this  time  that  he  is 
not  always  to  have  his  own  way.  .  .  . 

June  7. — .  .  .  We  have  not  had  much  leisure  here,  for  tels. 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are  showered  on  us,  but  one  can 
bear  it  when,  things  go  well.  I  like  the  look  of  things,  and 
shd.  not  be  surprised  if  I  accomplished  exactly,  and  entirely,  all 
I  intended.  That  ought  to  satisfy  a  man. 

But  the  stakes  are  high.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no 
gambling  like  politics;  but  when  you  have  to  deal  only  with 
Emperors  and  High  Chancellors,  and  Empires  are  on  the  main, 
tho  excitement,  I  suppose,  a  little  increases.  .  .  . 

Breathe  nothing  to  any  human  being  of  my  general  feeling 
as  to  affairs,  except  of  course  to  B[radford],  who  is,  always, 
I  know,  discreet.  .  .  . 

To  Lord  John  Manners. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  June  7,  '76. — .  .  .  It  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  mo,  that  you  are  with  the  Queen  at  this  trying 
moment.  It  is  of  the  last  importance,  that  H.M.  should  have 
with  her  a  truaty  counsellor  and  a  man  of  the  world,  and  one 
who  possesses  my  entire  confidence. 

I  see  nothing  to  regret  in  the  course  we  have  followed ;  indeed 
much  the  reverse. 

The  refusal  to  sanction  tho  Berlin  note:  the  sending  the 
Queen's  fleet  to  the  Turkish  waters:  the  friendly  warning  to 
the  Governments  of  the  assembled  navies  to  remember  and 
respect  treaties :  all  this  forms  a  policy  of  determination,  and 
yet  is  consistent  with  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  which,  I  believe, 
it  will  secure. 

I  look  upon  the  tripartite  confederacy  to  be  at  an  end.  It  was 
an  unnatural  alliance,  and  never  would  have  occurred  had  Eng- 
land maintained,  of  late  years,  her  just  position  in  public  affairs. 

I  think  not  only  peace  will  be  maintained,  but  that  Her 
Maififltv  will  be  restored  to  hfir  duo  and  natural 


Berlin  has  completely  realised  my  expcewuuiUH.  no  m  in  l 
'highest  spirits  and  good  humor.  Ho  delight*  in  llu*  \vlu 
affair,  and  particularly  praised  'Diaraeli'H  upc'ooheH  '  In  ()( 
Kusscll,  'and  his  sending  the  Hoot  to  tho  Pardanollrn!  '  and  (In 
he  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughing  at  OortolmkolT—  -hut  I  tliink 
must  tell  you  to  burn  this  letter:  nt  nny  ruto,  1  will  H(,H[I  my  po 
Schou.  was  with  Lord  Derby  yesterday,  UH  1  liail  arranged' 
and  they  had  a  very  interesting  conversation,  I  think  lliin 
look  as  well  as  possible;  but  we  must  bo  prepared  yvi  Cur  nlruiiK 
vicissitudes  and  trials  of  our  mottle.  So  niuuh  tho  hollo 
These  are  politics  worth  managing.  .  .  . 


To  Anne  Lady 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  June  18.—  It  is  not  very  oaxy,  do 
darling,  to  write  letters  when  one's  mind  in  oittircly  uhmirlu1 
and  with  an  awful  weight  of  responsibility  on  OIIO'H  Hhouhlor 
BO  that  Lord  Derby  said  to  me  yesterday,  Unit,  ho  cd.  Hciircp 
attend  to  general  business,  and  really  thought  nt  all  tinu'H 
only  one  subject.  You  say  '  everybody  is  at  my  fool..'  Von  !  i  I  nn 
be  so  —  but  the  thing  is  to-  keep  them  thoro,  (lorliJmkolT  won 
give  up  his  game  easily.  I  see  before  mo  a  period  of  Rroat,  da 
ger,  .agitation,  and  difficulty.  I  nm  protty  well,  and  if  t  p 
nave  myself  from  those  terrible  late  nights  in  tho  If.  of  (!tu 
mons  shd.  be  able,  perhaps,  to  guide  tho  ship  a  littlo  long«>r.  .  , 

Representations  were  constantly  reaching  tho  QIIOPII  (hi 
>g  the  last  week  of  May  and  the  early  wooka  of  Juno,  fro 
the  Emperor  William,  the  Crown  Princess,  and  tho  Crow 
Prince,  to  the  effect  that  Berlin  had  no  apooinl  intoKwt  i 
the  Eastern  Question,  and  only  co-operated  with  St.  Peter 
burg  and  Vienna  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  between  tl 
three  Empires  in  1872,  under  which  all  important  politic 
questions  were  to  be  discussed,  as  far  as  possiblo,  A  Iroii 
tot  Germany  under  Bismarck  was  anxious  for  co-oper 

ton  with  England;  that,  if  England  would  Kivo  (he  l,un 
uerrnflnv  mnnU  -f«n  —      TT       i.      .    ,       ^  CT 


-f«n 


To  Queen  Victoria. 

June.  18,  1876. —  Mr.  Disraeli  .  .  .  has  read  with  deep  interest 
tho  letter  of  the  Crown  Prince.  Mr.  Disraeli  will  aay  at  once, 
simply  and  clearly,  that  your  Majesty's  Ministers  are  ready  and 
willing  to  act  with  Prince  Bismarck.  They  have  endeavoured 
to  convey  that  wish  and  resolution  on  their  part  frequently, 
and  as  they  thought  unmistakably,  to  His  Highness.  It  is  not 
to  encourage  controversy,  when  he  wishes  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  permanent  and  powerful  co-operation,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  ven- 
tures to  observe  that,  if  Prince  Bismarck  is  so  anxious  for 
these  ends,  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  he  should  have  joined  in 
the  Berlin  note  without  even  stipulating  that  England  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

However,  this  is  not  a  reproach:  only  a  remark.  Ready  to 
act  with  Prince  Bismarck,  Mr.  Disraeli  would  observe  that,  at 
this  particular  moment,  your  Majesty's  Ministers  have  nothing 
to  propose  in  the  way  of  pacificatory  measures.  All  have  agreed 
that  the  new  Sultan  must  have  time  to  negotiate  with  tho  in- 
surgents, find,  if  he  fail,  and  they  persist  in  continuing  the 
struggle  with  the  avowed  object  of  achieving  their  independence, 
Mr,  Disraeli  does  not  see  what  kind  of  mediation  is  possible.  We 
can  in  that  case  only  sec  that  thore  is  fair  play.  .  .  . 

Derby,  a  couple  of  days  later,  explained  in  more  detail 
the  policy  which  he  and  Disraeli  were  pursuing.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  he  described  the  extreme  difficulties  of  .Eng- 
land's diplomatic  situation  recalls  the  terms  of  Disraeli's 
letter  to  Lady  Bradford  of  September  6  in  the  previous 
autumn,1 

Lord  Derby  to  General  Ponsonby. 

P.  O.,  June,  20,  1870. —  I  quite  agree — if  I  may  venture  to 
any  so  —  in  the  view  which  Her  Majesty  takes  of  the  existing 
state  of  things.  Wo  shall  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
appearing  as  the  supporters  of  Turks  against  Christians  in  the 
East.  This  is  tho  danger,  and  neither  Mr.  Disraeli  nor  I  arc; 
blind  to  it.  All  we  havo  done,  and  all  wo  ought  to  do,  is  to  see  fair 


I  agree  that  we  ougni  u»  »»'»  "u  <"-""*>"  .  _"...-,.... 

I  do  not  believe  the  Czar  or  his  responsible  advisors  di'sim  to 
break  up  the  Turkish  Empire  at  present.  _ 

But  the  conduct  of  their  agents  in.  all  nlun*  in  ulwolulely 
at  variance  with  the  language  held  at  J'otornburK;  nhowing 
either  great  duplicity  or  great  administrative  weaklier.  1  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  both,  but  moro  especially  of  the  latter. 
I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  keep  well  with  tho  Hummum,  but 
there  is  no  acting  with  people  when  you  cannot  Cool  Hure  that 
they  are  telling  troth.  % 

In  one  word;  I  assent  to  everything  contained  in  your  letter, 
and  am,  and  have  been^  endeavouring  to  follow  tluv  line  whioh  it 
indicates. 

But  the  difficulties  are  many:  not  tho  limst  being  the  im- 
possibility of  relying  on  any  one  outside  England. 

Andrassy  does  not  know  his  own  mind  for  u  wook  together. 
Bismarck  wants  us  just  now,  but  ho  is  not  exactly  the  jiurwon 
whom  one  can  implicitly  confide  in:  what  I  think  oC  tho  KuHmun 
policy  has  been  said  above:  Franco  will  do  wlmtover  Itunmu 
wishes.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  bo  too  oautiinw. 

The  steadiness -and  independence  of  Bvitiwh  policy  under 
IHsraeli  and  Derby,  the  general  support  it  revived  at  home, 
and  the  tendency  of  Bismarck  to  rally  to  it,  were,  not  with- 
out their  effect  on  Kussja,  and  she  showed  hciwlf  dinpownl 
to  moderate,  or  at  least  minimise,  her  own  designs  and  those 
of  her  Balkan  proteges, 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential.  2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  June  24,  '7(1.—  I  mot 
Schou.  last  night  at  dinner,  and  ho  got  mo  in  u  corner  before 
he  went  to  Beast's  Ball. 

He  wasiull  of  matter:  clear,  for  him  cnlm,  and  not  ut  ull 
claret-y.  This  is  the  upshot,  wh.  I  thought  you  outfit  lo  know. 

Ihe  affairs  must  be  settled:  there  must  bo  a  thoro1  good  under- 
standing between  Eng.  and  Eussia.  Tho  despatch  wax  one  of 


nnd  is  for  your  interest.  But,  if  you  disapprove,  propose  your- 
solvcs  and  we  will  follow  you.' 

Now  this  is  the  important  part. 

'  England  is  under  a  false  impression  about  autonomy :  we 
do  not  propose,  or  wish,  a  military  or  political  autonomy;  only 
an  administrative  one.  The  Sultan  may  have  his  troops,  his 
fortresses,  hia  political  officers,  provided  the  people  may  manage 
their  own  affairs. 

'  As  for  Montenegro,  it  has  got  about  that  Hussia  is  intriguing 
for  a  port  under  the  pretence  of  increasing  the  territory  of 
Montenegro.  No  such  thing:  we  renounce  the  idea,  Monte- 
negro need  have  no  port,  only  a  little  garden  to  grow  cabbages 
and  potatoes.  We  do  not  care  for  Servia  as  we  do  for  Monte- 
negro, but  what  Servia  wants  is  not  much :  and  I  believe  the 
Sultan  has  more  than  once  been  on  the  point  of  granting  what 
they  wish.'  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

II.  OF  C.,  Juno  29,  '70. —  Mr.  Disraeli  .  .  .  has  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  reueipt,  forwarded  by  General  Ponsonby,  of  the 
copy  of  a  letter  from  II.R.IT.  the  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse,  dated 
the  27th  of  June,  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  ventures  to  make  one  or 
two  observations. 

With  respect  to  the  remark  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  and 
Prince  Gortchakoff  appear  surprised  that  England,  always  so 
philanthropic,  has  no  sympathy  to  assist  the  oppressed  Christians, 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  observe  that  the  probable  cause  of  the  com- 
parative coolness  of  the  English  people,  and  certainly  of  your 
Majesty's  Government,  in  this  respect,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  possession,  of  incontestable  evidence  that  the  so- 
called  insurgents  are  not  natives  of  any  Turkish  province  but 
are  simply  an  invasion  of  revolutionary  bands,  whose  strength 
lay  in  the  support  afforded  to  them  by  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
acting  on  the  instigation  of  foreign  agents  and  foreign  com- 
mittees. All  this  is  evident  from  the  report  of  your  Majesty's 
Consuls,  who  are,  Mr,  Disraeli  believes,  without  exception,  men 
whose  general  sympathies  are  in  favor  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  alleged  '  extremely  anti-Russian  feel- 


misconception  irom  tne  minus  UA  w™  ^m)"-""*  '»»•  »'"  UIBM 
guisLed  Minister;  that  they  will  feel  that  thoir  VIOWR  tiro  fti 
appreciated  by  your  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  yo 
Majesty's  Ministers  are  prepared  to  co-onoriito  with  tlicru, 
every  legitimate  effort,  not  only  to  secure  tho  iumt'0  of  Kurn] 
but  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  I 
Porte. 

If  the  Kussian  Government  was  ready  to  eo-oporiito  lo 
•ally  •with  the  other  Powers,  there  was  Iiopo  that,  the.  w 
•which  Serhia  and  Montenegro  woro  threatening  would  '• 
prevented.  Even  if  it  hroke  out,  us  Northcote.  wroln  in  ]i 
memorandum,  'it  was  pretty  sure  to  end  in  f 'Si>rviuV|  d 
feat  if  she  were  not  secretly  supported  by  u  .stronger  Pmvc 
The  great  ohject  was,  therefore,  to  bring  the  influence,  of  (] 
Powers  to  bear  on  Servia  to  induce  hor  to  keep  tho  peitn 
Disraeli  was  ready  to  use  strong  measures  with  this  objtn 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential  2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  S.W.,  i/unn  VJK,  '7(!. 
If  war  takes  place  between  Turkey  and  Bervin,  and  tho  Pot 
is  victorious,  and  seeks  the  legitimate  consoquoncon  of  viotm 
as,  for  example,  the  restoration  of  Belgrade,  it  Hlul,  at  nriro 
distinctly  signified  to  Eussia,  that  if  Kuuaia  interfere  \\udcr  llic 
circumstances,  the  position  of  affairs  will  be  considered  by  Kn 
land  as  most  grave. 

Servia  will  not  move,  unless  she  is  confident  that  Rusma  w 
step  m,  in  case  of  §ervia  being  worsted,  and  ao  save  hor  frc 
the  consequences  of  her  headstrong  audacity. 
•    At  present,  it's  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose. 

If  this  declaration,  on  our  part,  is.  simultaneously  ncuompnur 
by  a  determined  effort  to  detach  Montenegro  from  Worvio,  w 
will  not  take  place- but  this  decided  courao  ought  to  ho  tnki 
to-day.  Even  hours  are  precious. 

The  efforts  of  the  Powers  were  uusuccoBsful.  Hcrhiu  t] 
dared  war  on  Turkey  nn  .Tiinn  an.  TIT™ !.„„„ r..n.  i 


headed  by  Bright  waited  on  Derby  at  the  Foreign  Office  on 
July  14,  and  assured  him  that  .there  was  no  disposition  to 
suspect  or  blame  the  Government.  All  that  was  wanted  was 
strict  neutrality,  except  so  far  as  it  might  be  possible  to  in- 
terpose friendly  offices  to  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end  —  a 
policy  entirely  in  harmony  with  Derby's  own  feeling.  The 
Government  would  see  fair  play,  he  said.  '  We  undertook, 
undoubtedly,'  he  added,  '  twenty  years  ago,  to  guarantee  the 
Sick  Man  against  murder,  but  we  never  undertook  to  guar- 
antee him  against  suicide  or  sudden  death.'  Disraeli's  let- 
ters show  his  confidence,  coupled  with  his  disgust  at  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  unjustifiable  action  of  Serbia. 

To  Anno  Lady  Chesterfield. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  July  9,  1876. — .  .  .  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that,  before  the  month  terminates,  the  in- 
famous invasion  of  the  Servians  will  have  been  properly  pun- 
ished. All  the  Great  Powers,  Russia  included,  aeem  anxious  to 
defer  to  England,  and  something  like  the  old  days  of  our  author- 
ity appear  to  have  returned. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  July  13. — .  .  .  As  the  Emperors  have 
now  entirely  adopted  our  policy  of  non-intorforence  and  neu- 
trality, I  am  in  great  hope  that  the  insurrection  may  be  soon 
subdued,  and  some  tolerable  settlement  brought  about.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  July  31. — .  .  .  This  is  a  terrible  day 
of  labor  and  some  anxiety,  as  we  have  the  Eastern  debate  to- 
night, and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  going  to  make  one 
of  his  greatest  efforts  against  your  Majesty's  Government,  al- 
though his  party  have  refused  to  support  him  in  a  vote  of 
censure.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 
2.  WHITEHALL   GARDENS.  Ann.  1. —  Lust  niarht  went  off  very 


wanting  energy,  ami  wu"""'". ; •-...-• 

aecutiveness  of  ideas,  but  it  did  well  enough,  us  I  K.,(,  mil,  in; 
principal  thoughts,  and  the  latter  purl,  not  ill-reported,  will  !,, 
read  by  the  country,  I  hope  profitably.  .  .  . 

Disraeli  was  justified  in  the  satisfnt'.ticm  which  ho  ox 
pressed  about  this  debate  on  July  31  —  (ht)  finnl  debate  o 
the  Session  upon  the  general  Eastern  policy.  '  1  have.  u< 
desire/  said  Hartington  at  its  close,  '  to  phic.o  upon  rooori 
any  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  tho  Government.  J 
think  that  in  the  main  the  policy  which  they  have  mloptot 
is  right,  although  I  may  have  had  objections  to  tho  moani 
they  may  have  adopted  to  carry  out  that  policy.'  (Jhulnlom 
had  been  the  only  prominent  speaker  who  WIIH  definitely  luw 
tile;  and  he  had  combined  a  defence  of  the  (h'iineiui  Win 
with  a  criticism  of  the  rejection  of  tho  Ttevlin  memorandum 
and  a  demand  for  '  prompt  action '  which  should  ul  once  prc 
serve  the  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey  and  promote  th< 
free  local  government  of  the  subject  races.  Tho  latter  piul 
of  Disraeli's  reply,  on  which  he  relied  for  the  onlightenmcnl 
of  the  country,  was  as  follows : 

I  believe  that  the  Governments  of  Husam  nnd  Aimtria  hnvi 
from  the  first  .  ,  .  sincerely  and  unreservedly  aiidonvourod  tc 
terminate  these  disturbances  in  Turkey.  They  folt  tliat  it  WIN 
their  interest  to  do  so,  and  they  have  been  most  anxioiw  tn  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  But,  unfortunately,  tho  world  oonmHtfl  nut 
merely  of  Emperors  and  Governments,  it  consists  also  of  m>m«t 
societies  and  revolutionary  committees;  nnd  soorot  Bomotit-H  ami 
revolutionary  committees  have  been  unconsinftly  nt  work  in 
these  affairs,  and  they  do  bring  about  in  an  Empire  liko  Turkey 
most  unexpected  consequences,  which  may  have  a  moat  injuriouH 
effect  on  British  interests. 

When  we  are  told  that  we  sent  our  fleet  to  tho  DonlnnrfU-H  in 

order  to  maintain  the  Turkish  Empire,  I  deny  it Tho 

inrkish  Government  were  never  deceived  on  that  i.oint.  .  . 


me  lurKisn  uovernment  is  engagea  at  tins  moment  in  u 
civil  war  .  .  .;  but  I.  cannot  9ay  that  I  have  seen  any  cause 
at  present  why  we  should  suddenly  interfere.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  used  the  expression  'prompt  interference-';  but  at 
the  same  time  he  tells  us  he  has  nothing  himspAf  to  propose.  .  .  . 
Tn  my  opinion,  it  would  be  in  the  long  run  a  very  unsatisfactory 
interference  if  you  did  not  know  when  you  interfered  what  you 
intended,  what  yon  wished  to  accomplish.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment have  shown  no  disposition  to  avoid  the  liabilities  which 
are  attached  to  a  great  country  like  England,  and  which  she 
must  not  shrink  from.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  our  duties,  not 
merely  arising  from  treaties  into  which  the  country  has  en- 
tered, but  the  duties  generally  which  we  owe  to  civilisation ;  you 
cannot,  however,  settle  these  tilings  by  making  speeches  at 
public  meetings.  .  .  . 

We  have  said  from  the  first  that  we  were  in.  favour  of  non- 
interference; wo  havo  said  from  the  first  that  wo  should  observe 
u  strict  neutrality  if  that  strict  neutrality  were  observed  'by 
others.  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  between  us  and 
the  other  Powers;  there  has  been  some  controversy;  in  what  has 
it  nil  ended?  Tt  has  all  ended  by  the  other  Powers  adopting 
our  policy.  .  .  .  When  I  am  told  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
that  we  havo  lost  our  position  in  the  European  Concert  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  the  other  Powers  are  most  ready  and  prepared 
to  act  with  us.  .  .  . 

The  course  which  we  have  taken  is  the  one  which  we  believe 
wo  were  called  upon  to  pursue  for  the  sake  of  our  interests  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  Empire;  it  was  the  course  which,  in  the 
second  place,  we  were  called  upon  to  pursue  because  wo  believed 
it  was  most  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  peace;  and  thirdly, 
also,  the  ona  which  we  believed  would  lead  to  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  If 
there  is  to  bo  nothing  but  confusion,  if  wo  are  to  have  nothing 
but  struggles  and  war,  if  secret  societies  and  revolutionary  com- 
mittees are  to  ride  rampant  over  those  fair  provinces,  I  shall 
cordially  deplore  such  a  result  as  much  as  gentlemen  who  attack 
me  very  often  for  my  want  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  by 
imaginary  atrocities.  .  .  . 


posed  to  tne  risics  01  a  umsum,  j.  tu-uuuu;ui.  m^ujjivu,  wun- 
out  serious  question,  the  general  Eastern  policy  of  the  (Jov- 
ernment.  Salisbury  was  justified  in  writing  to  Disraeli  on 
July  27:  'It  is  quite  evident,  from  flio  quieawneo  of  Purliu- 
ment  and  the  country  on  the  subject',  tluit  very  g(>imrul  con- 
fidence  is  felt  in  the  present  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy ; 
and  in  the  shaping  of  that  policy,  ihe  largest  shuro  iri  genor- 
ally,  and  justly,  attributed  to  you.' 1 
i  See  Vol.  V.,p.  494, 


CHAPTER  II 

THK  BULGABIAN  ArKoomzs 
1876 

The  general  Eastern  policy  of  the  Government  was  ac- 
cepted ;  but  before  the  debate  of  July  31  a  side-issue  had 
arisen,  which  was  for  some  months  largely  to  obscure  the 
main  question,  and  to  deflect  the  opinions  and  action  of 
men  and  parties,  and  even  of  nations.  The  unrest  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey  had  spread  by  May  to  Bulgaria,  where,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  an  insurrection  broke  out  which  be- 
gan with  a  massacre  of  the  local  Turkish  officials,  and  which, 
as  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  widespread  conspiracy,  fomented 
from  beyond  the  frontier,  might  well  have  proved  formid- 
able. It  was  in  the  mountainous  district  round  Philippo- 
polis,  in  the  country  afterwards  known  as  Eastern  Rutnelia, 
that  this  uprising  occurred;  not,  as  before,  in  the  remote 
northwestern  corner  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  but 
in  a  central  province  on  the  highway  to  the  West.  The 
Porte,  with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  revolt,  and  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  threatening  war,  determined  to  protect  its 
armies  from  a  flank  attack  by  the  ruthless  suppression  of  the 
Bulgarian  insurgents.  Not  only  was  a  considerable  force 
of  regular  Turkish  troops  employed,  but,  before  their  ar- 
rival, irregulars,  Bashi-bazoxiks  and  Circassians,  who  were 
n]rf>a(\v  HflMlfld  in  th«  nmintrv.  wern  armed  and  1st  loosn 


These  events  took  place  in  the  first  three,  week.s  of  MHV; 
but  only  very  inadequate  reports  readied  Ministers  or  fho 
British  public.  There  was  no  British  consul  at,  I'hilippo- 
polis,  the  centre  of  disturbance;  the  worst  horrors  wore  per- 
petrated in  secluded  townships  in  the  Balkan  and  Rhodope 
mountains;  and  such  information  as  filtered  through  to  ( 'on- 
stantinople  and  London  came  either  by  way  of  Adrtanople, 
over  a  hundred  miles  off,  or  from  Eustcliuk  on  tho  Danube, 
in  the  extreme  north  of  the  country.  To  what  extent  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  the  British  Ambassador  in  OoiiHtantinople, 
was  ill  served,  and  to  what  extent  he  was  deficient  in  en- 
ergy and  initiative,  may  be  opou  questions;  but  ho  certainly 
failed  to  bring  home  to  Downing  Street  at  tho  tinui  (he 
terrible  nature  of  the  Turkish  atrocities.  The  lirsl.  detailed 
account  appeared  in  the  Daily  Ne.ws  of  June,  2.'!,  a  month 
or  more  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crimes.  It  was  a  most 
lurid  story,  decorated  with  extravagant,  particulars  which  it, 
was  difficult  for  the  judicious  to  believe,  and  which  turned 
out  eventually  to  be  serious  exaggerations. 

Disraeli,  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  rnon  and  fhingn, 
was  well  aware  how  stories  of  this  sort  tended  to  exaggera- 
tion; and  he  had  shown  at  the  time  of  the  Indian.  Mutiny 
how  sceptical  in  this  respect  was  his  habit  of  mind.  That 
ferocity  had  been  manifested  both  iu  the.  rising  and  in  tho 
suppression  was  certain  from  the  whole  history  of  \varfaro 
in  the  Balkan  highlands.  But  he  might  reasonably  au ppo.sn 
that,  had  the  horrors  perpetrated  been  out  of  the  common 
even  for'  that  wild  country,  he  would  have,  received  from 
Constantinople  more  detailed  reports.  Tho  Daily  M»«w 
founded  in  the  forties,  and  at  first  edited,  by  diaries  Dick- 
ens,  had  won  for  itself  by  the  seventies  an  honourable  repu- 
tation; but  Israeli  was- not  so  much  alive  to  this  „.  ».«  !,„ 


to  Gladstone.  '  They  appear,  he  wrote  of  the  horrors  to 
Lady  Bradford  on  July  13,  '  in  that  journal  alone,  which  is 
the  real  Opposition  journal,  and,  I  believe,  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  inventions.  But  their  object  is  to  create  a  cry 
against  the  Government.'  When  be  was  questioned  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  June  26,  he  said  that  undoubtedly 
there  had  been  great  ferocity  shown  on  both  sides,  but  that 
the  information  which  the  Government  had  received  did  not 
justify  the  statements  made  in  the  Daily  News.  That  jour- 
nal, however,  continued  to  publish  horrifying  details,  which 
were  confirmed  in  a  measure  by  The  Tim.es  and  from  other 
quarters.  When  questioned  again  on  July  10,  Disraeli 
maintained  substantially  the  same  position. 

With  respect  to  the  reports  of  the  terrible  atrocities  to  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  referred,  I  would  still  express  a 
hope  that,  when  wo  become  better  informed  —  I  would  express 
this  hope  for  the  sake  of  human  nature  itself  —  when  we  are 
thoroughly  informed  of  what  has  occurred,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  statements  are  scarcely  warranted.  .  .  .  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  is  not  a  man  to  be  insensible  to  such  terrible  proceedings. 
On  the  contrary,  lie  is  a  atom  assertor  of  humanity,  and  I  know 
no  man  who  would  more-  firmly  and  energetically  interfere  if  he 
wove  aware  of  events  such  as  those  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man has  referred.  .  .  .  That  there  have  been  proceedings  of  an 
atrocious  character  in  Bulgaria  I  never  for  a  moment  doubted. 
Wars  of  insurrection  are  always  atrocious.  These  are  wars  not 
carried  on  by  regular  troops  —  in  this  case  not  even  by  irregular 
troops  —  but  by  a  sort  of  posse  cornitaius  of  an  armed  population. 
We  know  in  our  own  experience  that  one  of  our  Colonies,  an 
ancient  colony  of  England  —  Jamaica  —  was  the  scene  of  transac- 
tions and  of  a  panic  which  always  accompanies  insurrection, 
which  no  one  can  look  back  upon  without  horror.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  atrocities  have  been  committed  in  Bulgaria;  but  that 
girls  were  sold  into  slavery,  or  that  more  than  10,000  persons  have 
been  imprisoned,  T  doubt.  In  fact,  T  doubt  whether  there  is  prison 


ways  expeciam  ui  BLUIU/  ""•"«  -----  —  •<  .....  .............  •• 

ister's  utterances.  A  most  unscrupulous  uso  was  made  of 
this  incident  by  the  baser  and  more  uncritical  among  bin 
opponents.  Over  and  over  agnin  in  the  next  few  months  it 
was  asserted  that  Disraeli,  one  of  tho  most  luiiiiutui  anil 
tenderhearted  of  men,  was.  so  cynical  as  to  make,  u  public 
jest  of  unspeakable  horrors  inflicted  by  tho  Turks  upon 
dheir  Christian  victims.  All  ho  meant  to  say,  though  ho 
unfortunately  employed  sonorous  Diaraolian  language,  was 
that  he  could  not  believe  the  detailed  accounts  of  the.  Daily 
News.  Northcote  has  told  us  that  be  was  Hitting  next:  bin 
chief  at  the  time  he  spoke,  '  and  heard  him  any  to  hiniHelf 
rather  angrily,  "  What  is  there  to  laugh  at  ?  "  '  * 

Disraeli,  in  this  matter  of  the  .Bulgarian  atrocities,  bud 
reason  to  complain,  not  merely  of  indifferent  information 
supplied  from  Constantinople,  but  also  of  a  careleHHiiesn  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  which  did  not  sen  that  he  was  provided 
with  auch  information  as  it  bad. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential.  2,  WHITEHALL  QAHURNH,  July  14,  '70.-  -  [  numb 
again  complain  of  tho  management  of  your  ollleo,  aiul  rei|iie»t 
your  personal  attention  to  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  F.  0.  in  llio  HOUHO  of  C'mimimiH 
m  these  critical  times,  with[ou]t.  sufficient  information.  What' 
I  receive  is  neither  ample,  nor  accurate. 


„  1T?»  f,oll°wing1'i'  a"  example  of  the  latitude  whlcli  cU-rlc-nl  o-H 

S±f  'heTe1^  t0,,U,8e  in  thi8  «»troveray.    Tin-  ll^Ur  m  T  h 


After  I  had  made  the  declarations,  wh.  I  did  on  yr.  authority, 
respecting  the  Bulgarian  '  atrocities,'  I  find  a  despatch  from 
our  Consul  at  Kustchuk,  received,  if  I  remember  right,  on  the 
28th  Jung,  and  which  reached  me  a  fortnight  afterwards,  wh., 
if  it  do  not  confirm  them  as  facts,  refers  to  them  as  rumors, 
•wh.  are  probable,  and  refers  to  them  in  some  detail. 

Last  night  Mr.  Baxter  gave  notice  of  a  question  to  be  put 
on  Monday  to  me  —  whether  the  Bulgarian  outrages,  referred 
to  in  the  Daily  News,  were  not  regularly  communicated,  at 
the  time,  by  our  Consul  at  Adrianople,  and  whe[the]r  our  Am- 
bassador at  Const,  had  not  consequently  remonstrated  with  the 
Turkish  Govt. 

This  was  pretty  well  giving  me  the  lie  in  the  Ho.  of  Commons, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  shd.  have  at  once  risen,  and 
not  waited  for  Monday  for  the  reply.  But  I  have  no  confidence 
what  [eve]  r  in  yr.  office,  and  I  was  obliged  to  submit  in  silence 
to  the  indignity,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  Monday  may  increase 
the  pain  of  my  position. 

When  Consul  Rcadc's  report  reached  Disraeli,  he  did  not 
think  it  afforded  sufficient  ground  for  crediting  the  extrava- 
gant details  of  the  newspaper  correspondents : 

A  Consul  hears,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  there  has  been  some 
extremely  wild  work  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Baahibazouks, 
and  he  engages  someone  to  go  to  a  coffee-house  frequented  by 
these  ruffians,  where  he  listens  to  the  reports  of  the  wild  work 
that  has  been  going  on.  One  present  says,  '  6,000  or  6,000  must 
have  perished  innocently,'  when  another  answers,  'If  you  hud 
said  28,000  or  26,000  you  would  have  been  more  correct,'  as  if 
exulting  in  the  carnage.  Now  we  know  very  well  how  difficult 
it  is  even  in  civilised  nations  with  a  well-organised  police  to 
obtain  accurate  information  on  such  points,  and  how  frequently 
we  hear  of  100,000  men  being  assembled  on  a  public  occasion  when 
subsequent  enquiry  showed  that  the  number  was  not  more  than 
10,000.  I  was  not  justified  for  a  moment  to  adopt  that  coffee- 
house babble  brought  by  an  anonymous  Bulgarian  to  a  Consul  as 

ft  4-      nil      •(  1111*1  i  n  It  ittfV     n      V\nnin     n-f     Iwil  i  nf     +  h  n. -f      4>li  A      nitslftlin  fa      a  1 1  Vtd  Sirt  1 1  rtTltllT 
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bers  of  25,000  to  26,000  were  more  than  double  those  whirl 
investigation  ultimately  showed  to  Imvo  porinlicd.  l!u(  ii 
was  an  indiscreet  phrase,  and  was  uaod  by  bin  politieiil  op 
poneuts  to  deepen  the  impression  created  by  the.  previous 
incident. 

Though  Disraeli  was  sceptical,  he  was  nnxioiiH  to  diseover 
the  truth  ;  Elliot's  activities  wore  repeatedly  »l  iniiilnled  from 
home;  and  a  special  envoy,  Walter  Baring,  WHH  Hont.  lo  in- 
vestigate the  facts.  Public  feeling,  however,  slioeked  bv 
the  steadily  recurrent,  unrcpudiatcd  talon  of  utroeily,  lie- 
gan  to  -take  fire;  and  there  was  n  debate,  in  (lie  House  of 
Commons  which  damaged  the  Government.  Kven  (be 
phlegmatic  Harrington'  said  at  its  close  that,  unless  some 
complete  defence  of  these  horrors  could  bo  put  forward,  the 
Porte  would  lose  all  trace  of  the  sympathy  of  Knghmd,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  mnko  (lie  Turks 
understand  this. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential.  E.  OF  C.,  Aug.  7,  '70.-  Wo  Imvo  liml  a  VITV 
damaging  debate  on  Bulgarian  atrocities,  and  it  in  !tii'l<v  fur 
us,  in  this  respect,  that  the  session  is  dyin^. 

Had  it  not  been  for  an  adroit  and  ingenious  Bpect-h  hv  Hotirke 
who  much  distinguished  himself,  the  consequence*  ni'iKhl  havd 
been  rather  serious, 

But  two  grave  results  are  now  evident: 

1st.  That  Elliot  has  shown  a  lamentable  want  of  onowv  and 
deficiency  of  information  throughout;  and 
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there  was  for  the  first  time  a  real  attack  on  the  Government, 
led  by  Evelyn  Ashley,  Shaftesbury's  son,  and  supported, 
from  the  front  bench,  by  Forster  in  a  moderate  and  weighty 
speech,  and  by  Havcourt  in  a  reckless  and  slashing  one. 
Gladstone  made  no  sign.  Harcourt  '  hoped  to  God  they 
had  at  last  done  with  the  Turk.'  European  opinion,  he 
affirmed,  would  support  any  Power  that  '  would  emanci- 
pate Europe  from  the  curse  which  afflicted  her,  and  redeem 
Christendom  from  the  shame  by  which  she  had  been  too  long 
dishonoured.'  By  this  time  Baring's  preliminary  report 
had  been  received,  fixing  the  number  of  Bulgarian  victims 
at  12,000 ;  and  Disraeli  was  able,  with  considerable  reason, 
to  maintain  that  his  scepticism  had  been  justified.  The 
slaughter  of  12,000  individuals  was  certainly,  he  said,  '  a 
horrible  event  which  no  one  can  think  of  without  emotion.' 
But  was  it  sufficient  reason  to  make  the  British  Empire,  as 
Harcourt  demanded,  denounce  its  treaties  and  change  its 
traditional  policy  ? 

Wo  are  always  treated  as  if  wo  had  some  peculiar  alliance 
with  the  Turkish  Government,  aa  if  we  wore  their  peculiar 
friends,  and  even  as  if  we  were  expected  to  uphold  them  in 
any  enormity  they  might  commit.  I  want  to  know  what  evi- 
dence there  is  of  that,  what  interest  we  have  in  such  a  thing. 
Wo  arc,  it  is  true,  the  allies  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey;  so  is 
Russia,  so  is  Austria,  so  is  France,  and  so  are  others.  Wo  are 
also  their  partners  in  a  tripartite  treaty,  in  which  we,  not  only 
generally,  but  singly,  guarantee  with  Prance  and  Austria  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Turkey.  These  are  oxir  engagements,  and 
they  are  the  engagements  that  wo  endeavour  to  fulfil.  And  if 
these  engagements,  renovated  find  repeated  only  four  years  ago 
by  the  wisdom  of  Europe,  are  to  be  treated  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  as  idle  wind  and  chaff,  and  if  we  are  to  be  told 
that  our  political  duty  is  by  force  to  expel  the  Turks  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  then  politics  cense  to  be  an  art,  states- 


Commons,  Disraeli  sounded  ouco  again  tno  imperial  note 

What  may  be  the  fate  of  the  eastern  part  of  Kuropo  il  \vuuli 
be  arrogant  for  me  to  speculate  upon,  and  if  I  had  any  U.ouKht, 
on  the  subject  I  trust  I  should  not  bo  so  imprudent  or  HO  india 
creet  as  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  thorn.  Hut  I  am  our 
that  as  long  as  England  is  ruled  by  English  partuw  who  under 
stand  the  principles  on  which  our  Empire  is  founded,  and  wh 
are  resolved  to  maintain  that  Empire,  our  influence  in  tluit  pur 
of  the  world  can  never  be  looked  upon  with  indifferonwi.  If  i 
should  happen  that  the  Government  which  controls  tho  prrtwlo 
portion  of  those  fair  lands  is  found  to  bo  inc.ompotunt  for  it 
purpose,  neither  England  nor  any  of  tho  Great  Piiwcrw  wii 
shrink  from  fulfilling  the  high  political  and  mornl  duty  which  wi! 
then  devolve  upon  them. 

But,  Sir,  we  must  not  jump  at  conclusions  HO  quickly  I\H  i 
now  the  fashion.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  UH  in  talking  i' 
such  a  vein  of  Turkey  as  has  been,  and  is  ImiiiR  nt  this  momonl 
entertained.  The  present  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  nicmiren  th 
most  vigilant  examination  and  tho  most  cnrchil  mamiKtMiimil 
But  those  who  suppose  that  England  over  would  uphold,  or  n 
this  moment  particularly  is  upholding,  Turkey  from  hlind  miptw 
stition,  and  from  a  want  of  sympathy  with  tho  highlit  iiHpirntum 
of  humanity,  are  deceived.  What  our  duty  ia  at  UIIH  priticii 
moment  is  to  maintain  the  Empire  of  England.  Nor  will  w 
agree  to  any  step,  though  it  may  obtain  for  a  moimmt  cnmpnru 
tive  quiet  and  a  false  prosperity,  that  hazards  tho  existence  o 
that  Empire. 

In  this  speech,  as  in  all  his  other  statements  in  tho  HOUB 
on  the  question,  Disraeli  chivalrously  defended  1011  lot  from 
the  attacks  very  generally  made  on  his  noglip;oii('.o  and  in 
efficiency.  But  he  was  only  too  well  awarn  of  how  aoriousl; 
the  Government  at  home  had  heen  damaged  by  tho  conduc 
of  their  representative  at  Constantinople. 
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We  are  on  the  eve,  probably,  o±  dimcult  negociations,  wlucn 
require  men  who  combine  both  tact  and  energy.  The  two  prin- 
cipal places  in  these  coming  transactions  will  be  Constantinople 
and  Vienna  —  and  in  both  posts  we  are  singularly  weak. 

Elliot  has  many  excellent  qualities,  both  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, but  he  has  no  energy.  This  is  probably  the  consequence 
of  his  wretched  health;  but,  what  [eve]  r  the  cause,  the  result  is 
tlio  same.  His  conduct  has  seriously  compromised,  and  dam- 
aged, the  Government,  and  the  more  that  is  clone  now  by  him  to 
redeem  the  situation,  the  more  evident  he  makes  it,  that  all  this 
shd.  have  been  done  months  ngo. 

Exertions,  wh.  are  made  in  August,  to  counteract  the  mis- 
takes of  May,  can  achieve  no  reputation;  as  a  public  servant, 
the  nation  has  utterly  condemned  him. 

His  hopeless  health  might,  however,  be  a  plea  for  a  course 
on  our  part,  wh.,  otherwise,  might  be  painful.  He  might  yet 
remain  at  his  post,  and  assist  an  Extraordinary  Envoy  adapted 
to  the  present  position  of  affairs.  I  think,  myself,  that  Layard 
is  the  man  for  such  a  mission. 

As  for  Buchanan,  that  is  a  hopeless  case.  He  has  been  a 
public  servant  for  4  a  century,  and  I  knew  him  almost  at  the 
commencement  of  that  time  —  at  Constan[tinopl]e  in  1830;  I, 
therefore,  can  testify,  that  it  is  not  age,  which  has  enfeebled 
his  intelligence  or  dimmed  his  powers.  He  was,  and  ever  has 
been,  a  hopeless  mediocrity. 

Andrnssy  wants  a  guide  —  a  man  of  quick  perceptions  and 
iron  will  —  about  him.  I  think  Vienna  more  important  than 
Constantinople.  You  ought  to  have  no  false  delicacy  in  the 
business.  Buchanan  should  be  confidentially  communicated  with, 
and  told  that  he  should  resign.  .  .  . 

Adieu!  che.r  camarade!  I  wish  you  success  and  fame  —  and 
believe  you  will  obtain  both ;  but,  in  great  affairs,  to  succeed  you 
must  not  spare  the  feelings  of  mediocrities. 

After  his  farewell  to  the  Commons  the  new  peer  went  for 
a  short  visit  to  the  Qiieen  at  Osborne,  and  then  spent  a 
'  happy  week '  with  the  Bradfords  at  Castle  Bromwich. 
'  The  weather,'  he  wrote  to  Carry,  '  was  worthy  of  the 


station  at  Birmingham,  where  he  liml  what  is  called  "  ,11 
ovation"  ...  I  was  cheered  through  the.  streets,  and  u 
the  station  the  demonstration  was  "  intense.'1  '  To  I,ml; 
Bradford  he  wrote  from  Ilughendon  that  evening,  Angus 
22:  'They  were  very  tumultuous  at  Brummagem  a  Tier  wi 
separated ;  perhaps  you  heard  them.  And  there  was  u  part; 
collected  at  every  station  till  we  got  to  Banbnry  with  voei 
fcrous  ejaculations  and  congratulations  to  "  (lie  noble  llur 
of  Beaconsfiekl." '  Two  days  later  he  added,  '  I  eontinni 
to  receive  innumerable  letters  of  congratulation,  occasion 
ally  mixed  with  1  or  2  of  menace.' 

It  is  strange  that  Beaconsficld  had  not  a  larger  proportioi 
of  menacing  letters.  For  that  enthusiasm  of  I  lie  Kngli.4 
people,  which  ho  had  often  signalised  and  admired,  \vm 
keenly  stirred  in  reprobation  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities; 
and  throughout  the  early  autumn  mouths  a  furious  ugilu- 
tion  raged,  following  the  lines  of  Ilarcourt's  call  to  a  cm- 
sade.  It  was  assumed,  in  spite  of  obvious  evidence  of  ex- 
eggera-tion,  that  the  worst  stories  of  horrors  were  I  rue; 
and  it  was  demanded  that  the  Government  gnilly  of  per- 
mitting, if  not  decreeing,  such  ntrociHiw  should  lie  forced 
to  evacuate,  certainly  the  provinces  in  which  they  had  oc- 
Allied,  if  not  European  territory  altogether.  Public  meet- 
ings were  hold  all  over  the  country,  of  which  the  keynoto 
was  that  grave  wrong  had  been  done,  and  thai,  the  wrong- 
doers must  be  punished  and  the  wrong  righlecl,  regardless 
of  British  interests  or  oven  of  British  treaty  obligations. 
It  was  further  claimed  that  the  issno  of  true  religion  was 
at  stake,  that  the  followers  of  Christ  must  ho  rescued  from 
the  domination  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet;  and  nc-.-t.ril- 
mgly  Nonconformist  ministers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  tlio 
other  H.gh  Church  clergy,  suspicious  of  Boaeonnfield  „«,.•- 


sign,  the  strings  were  pulled  by  Liberal  and  Radical  wire- 
pullers, and  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  to  throw  the 
blame,  for  the  horrors  which  were  so  hotly  denounced,  on  the 
British  as  much  as  on  the  Turkish  Government.  The  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  Berlin  memorandum  and  the  despatch 
of  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay  were  shamelessly  perverted  into 
direct  encouragements  to  the  Porte  to  oppress  and  massacre 
its  Christian  subjects. 

Beaconsh'eld,  carrying  on  the  business  of  government  from 
his  quiet  Buckinghamshire  home,  was  fertile  in  ideas  for 
turning  to  account  an  agitation  which  he  deprecated. 

To  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOK,  Sept.  2,  1870. —  We  must  be  careful  about 
'  demonstrations.'  Nothing  of 'that  kind  will  do,  which  is  not 
very  effective.  Unless  it  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  it  will  bo 
looked  on  as  weak  and  hysterical.  Elliot's  stupidity  has  nearly 
brought' us  to  a  great  peril.  If  lie  had  acted  with  promptitude, 
or  even  kept  himself,  and  us,  informed,  these  '  atrocities '  might 
have  been  checked.  As  it  is,  he  has  brought  us  into  the  position, 
most  unjustly,  of  being  thought  to  connive  at  them. 

But  when  we  liave  committed  a  mistake,  or  find  ourselves 
in  difficulties,  the  best  thing  is  to  turn  them  into  '  commodities,' 
as  Falstaff  says,  or  something  like  it.1  The  '  atrocities '  will 
permit  us  to  dictate  to  the  Porte.  That  was  the  meaning  of 
the  telegram  respecting  which  you  wrote  to  me.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that'  the  leading  part,  which  England  may  take,  in  ob- 
taining an  armistice,  and  afterwards  in  the  preliminaries,  will 
make  the  excited  'Public'  forget,  or  condone,  the  Elliotiana. 

T  hope  this  may  be  effected  long  before  your  meeting.  .  .  . 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  3. — .  .  .  I  am  here,  tied  to  my  post. 
Indeed  I  ought  to  bo  at  Whitehall,  but  that  really,  in  August 


Affairs  are  most  critical.  Had  it  not  been  for  those  unlmppy 
'atrocities,1  wo  should  hare  settled  a  peace  very  honorable  to 
England,  and  satisfactory  to  Europe. 

Now,  we  are  obliged  to  work  from  a  new  point  of  departure, 
and  dictate  to  Turkey,  who  has  forfeited  all  sympathy.  .  .  . 
Derby  is  behaving  with  energy,  and  I  hope  will  bo  up  to  tho 
mark  —  it  will  not  be  from  want  of  bottle-holding.  It  is  tho 
most  difficult  business  I  have  ever  had  to  touch. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential.  HUGHENDEN,  Sept.  4.  —  I  have  boon  thinking 
much  about  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  our  now  point  of 
departure  —  wise  and  inevitable,  and  wise  because  inovitnbln. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  it  is  a  coumi 
which'  will  probably  bring  about  a  result  very  different  from 
that  originally  contemplated. 

I  cannot  help  doubting  whether  any  arrangement,  though 
I  Lave  confidence  in  your  skill  and  your  fortune,  n  qualify 
as  important  '  as  skill,  is  now  practicable.  I  foar  affaire  wiil 
linger  on  W  the  spring,  when  Eussia  and  Austria  will  nmrch 
their  armies  into  the  Balkans,  either  simultaneously  niicl  with 
a  certain  understanding,  or  one  following  the  other's  oxamplo 
from  jealousy  and  fear. 

As  Count  Andrassy  observed  to  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  '  thorn 
is  no  alternative  between  the  notes  of  this  year  and  tho  "solu- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Question.' 

I  think  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  'the  solution  of  tho 
Eastern  Quezon,'  and,  rf  «,,  it  is  wise  that  wo  should  take  tho 
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is  in  solitude  and  cannot  be  disturbed,  and  that  the  Queen's 
Ambassador  is  hero  because  it  is  of  no  use  being  at  his  post, 
I  listen  to  eccentricities,  which  must  not  be  permitted  to  regu- 
late- events  affecting  the  destiny  of  generations  and  Empires. 
If  Prince  Bismarck  won't  see  the  Queen's  Ambassador,  he  must 
see  you,  but  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment,  if  he  hears  from  you 
that  there  is  real  business  afloat,  he  will  be  seen  as  much  as  we 
desire. 

But  what  does  he  want  ?  Does  he  want  '  compensation  '  ?  Is 
it  to  bo  in  Austrian  or  even  Russian  Germany?  Or  would  he  feel, 
without  now  demanding  it,  that  such  compensation  would  natu- 
rally accrue  to  Germany  in  the  course  of  events  from  the  Slavist 
development  of  Austria  and  perhaps  Russia? 

Or  would  he  desire,  as  a  remote  and  maritime  Power,  to  place 
himself  on  the  level  of  England,  and  share  with  us  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Symplegades,  like  the  garnison 
confederate/  of  Mainz  and  other  places  after  the  peace  of  1815  ? 

I  write  this  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  attempt  at 
peace  will  fail.  God  grant  it  may  not  I  But,  if  it  do,  I  humbly 
think  we  cannot  act  too  powerfully  and  too  promptly. 

Decision  and  energy  will  render  the  work  practicable;  hesi- 
tation and  timidity  will  involve  us  in  infinite  difficulty  and 
peril,  in  the  whirlpool  of  which  we  should  disappear, 

Sept.  6. — .  .  .  I  sent  you  Northcoto's  letter,  because  ho  has 
an  ingenious  mind,  with  popular  sympathies,  but  timid,  unwisely 
timid  —  which  timidity  always  is,  tho'  caution  has  many  charms. 

What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  at  this  moment,  as  regards 
home,  is  not  to  act,  as  if  you  were  under  the  control  of  popular 
opinion.  If  so,  you  may  do  what  they  like,  but  they  won't 
respect  you  for  doing  it. 

After  all,  all  this  tumult  is  on  a  false  assumption,  that  we 
have  been,  or  are,  upholding  Turkey.  All  the  Turks  may  be 
in  the  Propontis,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  the  first  thing, 
after  wo  had  declined  the  Berlin  mem.,  that  you  did,  was  to  tell 
Musurus  so. 

If  the  thing  goes  well  and  we  get  what  we  want,  all  this  row 
•will  subside,  and  be  forgotten  before  our  first  Cab.  Council, 
and  we  shall  get  the  credit  of  the  arrangement;  but  if  an  ar^ 

i-nrnrnmrmt   tnlrflu    nlnpn.    nnrl    it.    is    siinnnsfifl    that    Wfi   havft    acted 


this  rime  he  wd.  Have  lasmonuu  u  ui  T  v^w  ^  i^.»,  Bu, 
them  sanctioned  by  the  Powers,  and  the  Porto  wd.  havo  ac- 
cepted the  armistice.  They  wd.  of  course  be  vogue  —  but  definite 

eno'. 

1.  Slatus  quo,  etc. 

2.  Goyt.  of  the  Provinces  (Bulgaria  included?)  to  bo  settled 
hereafter. 

3.  Indemnity  from  Servia,  to  be  settled  hereafter. 

I  fear  there  must  be  a  Congress,  tho'  I  hate  it,  and  I  am  quito 
confident  we  cd.  have  managed  without  it,  had  it  not  boon  fur 
this  Bulgarian  bogey.  .  .  . 

At  this  juncture,  the  atrocity  agitation  being  in  full 
swing,  but  comparatively  ineffective  because  Icnclorloss,  Din- 
raeli'a  great  rival  returned  in  good  earnest  '  from  Elba  '  to 
put  himself  at  its  head.  Gladstone  had  taken  no  part  in  tho 
Parliamentary  debates  on  tho  subject,  and  bad  only  made  n 
cursory  allusion  to  it  when  attacking  in  the  Houses  l:ho  gen- 
eral Eastern  policy  of  the  Government.  But  now,  liiuling, 
to  use  his  own  words,  'that  the  question  was  alive,'  IIP,  real- 
ised that  his  opportunity  had  come,  and  he  took  it  without 
hesitation  or  scruple. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUOHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  5.—.  .  .  Id.  Russoll,  having  hia 
brother-in-law  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  halts  and  hesitates 
in  his  dotage.  All  his  latter  years  he  has  been  swearing  by 
Id.  Derby  and  Elliot:  and  now  he  is  going  to  call  Parlt.  to- 
gether in  Novr.  to  denounce  them  both.  Gladstone,  '  who  had 
retired  from  public  life,'  can't  resist  the  first  opportunity,  and 
is  going  to  declaim  at  Blackheath,  having  preliminarily  given. 
the  cue  to  public  opinion  in  a  pamphlet  I  wonder  what  Harting- 
ton  thinks  of  all  this  activity.  He  is  quietly  killing  grouse  at 
Uolton  Abbey,  and,  this  very  morning,  sent  mo  four  brace  — 
good  iellowP  The  state  of  affairs  is  not  one  very  favorable 
to  the  nervous  system;  but  mine  is  not  yet  shaken. 

1  Writinc  on  Sent.  6  to  Hnrtmo+nn  tr.  tl, 
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Lord  Morley,  in  his  great  Life  of  Gladstone,  treats  his 
hero's  retirement  after  the  reverse  of  1874  as  not  merely 
wholehearted  and  sincere  in  its  conception,  in  the  resolve  to 
find  fitter  occupation  than  politics  for  the  interval  between 
the  age  of  sixty-five  and  the  grave  —  this  may  he  conceded ; 
hut  also  as,  for  two  years  and  a  half,  practically  effective  in 
execution.  He  mentions,  indeed,  in  art  inadequate  and  per- 
functory manner  that  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1874 
Gladstone  engaged  —  unwillingly,  it  is  strangely  suggested 
—  in  ecclesiastical  debates  over  the  Public  Worship  Regula- 
tion Bill,  the  Scotch  Patronage  Bill,  and  the  Endowed 
Schools  Bill.  But,  with  that  exception,  the  whole  of  his 
Parliamentary  activity  of  nearly  three  sessions,  till  the  sum- 
mer- of  1870,  is  dismissed  in  four  words  as  '  occasional  visits 
to  Westminster,'  the  inference  being  that  the  occasions  were 
of  such  slight  importance  as  not  to  be  worth  chronicling. 
Immersed  in  pamphleteering  controversies  about  Ritualism 
'  and  Vaticanism,  in  theological  and  classical  studies,  in  the 
simple  delights  of  the  Hawardeu  park  and  library,  it  was, 
we  are  given  to  understand,  only  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
and  on  the  imperative  call  of  duty  and  of  humanity,  that  the 
statesman,  who  had  put  Parliament  behind  his  back, 
emerged  to  lead  an  impassioned  crusade  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  particularly  against  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  facts  do  not  bear  this  picture  out.  It  was  thus,  per- 
haps, that  they  presented  themselves  to  Gladstone  himself; 
W.  E.  Porster  once  said  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
'  He  can  persuade  most  people  of  most  things,  and,  above 
all,  he  can  persuade  himself  of  almost  anything.'  But  those 
who  have  read  the  frequent  references  to  Gladstone's  Par- 
liamentary appearances  in  Chapters  9,  10,  and  12  of  Vol- 
ume V.,  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  all  from  which  he  re- 
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appeared,  he  spoke.  Listen  to  the  friendly  testimony  ol'  Sir 
Henrv  Lucy's  diary-in  the  middle  of  the  session  of  1875  ami 
early  iii  that  of  1876. 

May  7,  1875.  —  Gladstone's  retirement  from  tho  leadership  of 
the  Liberal  party  is  much  such  another  withdrawal  from  tho 
conduct  of  affairs  as  the  captain  of  a  ship  effects  when  ho 
turns  in  for  the  night.  The  first  mate  is  left  in  charge  of  tho 
ship,  but  on  the  slightest  emergency  the  captain  is  to  bo  culled. 

Feb.  14,  1876.—  For  a  man  who,  as  he  wrote  to  'My  dour 
Granville'  more  than  a  year  ago,  'at  the  age  of  sixty-five  and 
after  forty-two  years  of  a  laborious  public  life,'  thought  himself 
'entitled  to  retire/  Gladstone  is  uncommonly  regular  in  his  at- 
tendance at  the  House,  and  is  singularly  ready  to  fling  himself 
into  debate, 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  on  these  reappearance*, 
the  retired  veteran  of  more  than  forty  years'  service  would 
have  played  the  part  of  a  Nestor;  would  have  modorutoil  by 
his  mature  experience  the  rash  counsels  and  reckless  daring 
of  younger  men.  On  the  contrary,  on  all  the  most  conspic- 
uous occasions,  lie  returned,  not  to  moderate  but  to  aggra- 
vate, not  to  still  the  spirit  of  faction  but  to  evoke  it  ;  to  spur 
the  constituted  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  into  attacks  on 
the  Government  which  they  deprecated,  or,  failing  mim>8,s 
m  this,  to  launch  out  himself  into  vehement  dewuiciutiou 
—  like  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  breathing  fire  and  fury  '  as 
Disraeli  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters.  Take,  for  example,  in 
1874  Gladstone's  attack  on  the  Scotch  Patronage  Bill  and 
his  threat  of  resulting  disestablishment  if  a  mcaauro  was 

restei'ian  friend 
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Titles  Bill.  These  spasmodic  and  unbalanced  irruptions 
into  politics  are,  with  the  trifling  exception  noted  above,  not 
merely  slurred  over,  but  absolutely  ignored,  in  Lord  Mor- 
ley's  Life;  yet  they  surely  must  profoundly  affect  the  final 
opinion  to  be  passed  on  the  singleness  of  heart  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment  with  which  Gladstone  plunged  into  his 
furious  '  Atrocity  '  crusade. 

The  available  evidence  certainly  suggests  that  by  1876 
Gladstone,  like  Gowper's  retired  statesman,  had  grown 
weary  of  his  self-imposed  exile,  was  feeling  '  a  secret  thirst 
for  his  renounced  employs,'  and  was,  it  may  be  only  half 
consciously,  on  the  lookout  for  a  fitting  occasion  on  which 
to  burst  from  his  retreat  in  order  to  save  '  a  sinking  State.'  1 
His  Parliamentary  activities  in  that  spring  were  noticeably 
greater  than  in  the  previous  two  years;  they  consisted  in 
strenuous'  attacks  on  Government  about  matters  of  foreign 
and  imperial  politics,  in  regard  to  which  a  patriotic  Opposi- 
tion is  loth  to  take  the  offensive.  This  restlessness  was  as 
observable  at  Hawarclen  as  at  Westminster.  Early  in  the 
year  Sir  Louis  Mallet  told  Lord  George  Hamilton :  '  A  great 
friend  of  mine  and  a  first-rate  judge  of  men  and  affairs  has 
just  come  back  from  Hawarclen.  He  says  Gladstone  is  in  a 
most  restless  frame  of  mind  —  so  much  so,  that  if  he  gets 
his  opportunity  he  will  become  the  great  demagogue  of  the 
century.'  2 

And  there  was  little  doubt  as  to  the  quarry  whom  the  old 
hunter,  once  more  sniffing  the  scent,  was  preparing  to  stalk. 
His  mind  was  full  of  his  successful  rival,  and  of  deep  sus- 
picions of  that  rival's  character  and  policy.  He  wrote  at 
this  time  to  Hartington :  '  Dizzy  has  never  wanted  courage, 
but  his  daring  is  elastic,  and  capable  of  any  amount  of  ex- 
tension with  the  servility  of  the  times.  He  has  fallen  upon 


wards  himself  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  is 
suffered  occasionally  to  peep  out  in  lord  Morley's  Life,  was 
now  to  be  given  a  free  course.     Lady  Beaconsfield,  with  her 
pacificatory  and  mollifying  influence  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  men,  was  gone.     Gladstone,  in  his  private 
letters  during  this  period,  indulged  in  the  wildest  and  most 
absurd  charges  against  the  rival  who  was,  in  his  opinion, 
pursuing  '  the  most  selfish  and  least  worthy  '  policy  ho  had 
ever  known.    '  What  [Dizzy]  hates,'  he  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  'is  Christian  liberty  and  reconstruction,     lie 
supports  old  Turkey,  thinking  that  if  vital  improvements  he 
averted,  it  must  break  down ;  and  his  fleet  is  at  Bosiku  Buy, 
I  feel  pretty  sure,  to  be  ready  to  lay  hold  of  Egypt  as  IUH 
share.'    It  is  difficult  to  discuss  with  patience  such  extraor- 
dinary nonsense.    Besika  Bay,   a  convenient    anchor-ago 
enough  for  a  fleet  destined  to  protect  Christians  in  Con- 
stantinople against  Mohammedan  fanaticism,   or   to  save 
Constantinople  from  Russian  attack,  would  of  couvso  bo 
ridiculously  out  of  the  way  for  operations  against  Egypt, 
if  any  were  contemplated.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fac.t,  .Bea- 
consfield, far  from  contemplating  separate  action  in  Egypt, 
was  during  this  autumn  promoting,  by  a  benevolent,  atti- 
tude towards  the  Goschen-Joubert  mission,  that  joint  French 
and  English  action  in  Egyptian  affairs,  which  was  the  con- 
sistent policy  of  his  Government,  and  which  was  only  de- 
parted from  —  under  pressure  of  events,  no  doubt  —  by 
the  Gladstone  Ministry  which  succeeded  him.     Again,  Glad- 
stone told  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  '  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  Dizzy's  crypto-Judaism  has  had  to.  do  with  his  policy. 
The  Jews  of  the  East  bitterly  hate  the- Christians ;  who  have 
not  always  used  them  well.'    There  is  no  trace  of  Beacons- 
field's  specially  Judaic  feeling  in  his  Eastern  policy.     The 


icy  of  England,  to  which  she  was  bound  by  treaty,  of  sup- 
porting the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. 

In  fact,  Gladstone's  attitude  towards  Beacousfield,  during 
the  last  three  years  and  a  half  of  the  Beaconsfield  Govern- 
ment, amounted  very  nearly  to  a  personal  vendetta.  He 
avowed  that  his  energies  were  entirely  applied  to  counter- 
working the  Prime  Minister  over  the  whole  field  of  politics. 
So  notorious  was  his  feeling  among  his  intimates  that  Lord 
Acton,  by  the  indirect  method  of  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Drew, 
Gladstone's  daughter,  vehemently  remonstrated  with  him,  at 
the  time  of  Beacousfield's  death,  for  proposing  a  public 
monument  to  a  man  of  whose  policy  and  character  he 
thought  so  ill.  Gladstone,  it  was  confidently  asserted  by 
Acton,  considered  Beacousfield's  '  doctrines  false,  but  the 
man  more  false  than  his  doctrine  ' ;  believed  '  that  he  de- 
moralised public  opinion,  bargained  with  diseased  appe- 
tites, stimulated  passions,  prejudices,  and  selfish  desires, 
that  they  might  maintain  his  iufhience ' ;  and  deemed  him, 
in  short,  '  the  worst  and  most  immoral  Minister  since  Cas- 
tlereagh.'  1  To  the  four  elements,  which  Lord  Morley  enu- 
merates, '  in  the  mighty  storm  that  now  [August,  187G]  agi- 
tated Mr.  Gladstone's  breast' — the  rejection  of  the  Berlin 
memorandum,  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  the  responsibilities 
incurred  by  the  Crimean  War,  and  sympathy  with  the  East- 
ern. Church  —  there  must  be  added  two  more ;  impatience  of 
longer  retirement  from  the  forefront  of  politics,  and  a 
burning  determination  to  pull  down  a  too  successful  rival. 

Gladstone's  pamphlet  on  The  Bulgarian  Horrors,  which 
appeared  on  September  6,  was  couched  in  superlatives. 
He  would  not  wait  for  Baring's  detailed  report  which  ap- 
peared a  fortnight  later ;  but  based  his  invective  on  the  most 


more  the  indignation  of  European  gaol-birds  and  South  Sen 
cannibals.  These  were  wild  and  whirling  words,  indeed; 
(ho  present  generation,  who  have  slipped  full  of  greater  hor- 
rors, can  realise  better  than  his  contemporaries  Imw  fiil.w 
was 'the  perspective.  He  abused  the  Government  for  wluil: 
he  assumed  to  be  their  sole  policy,  the  si  aim  quo.  Ho  in- 
vited his  countrymen  to  insist  on  a  change  which,  in  con- 
currence with  other  States,  should  bring  about  '  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  executive  power  in  Bulgaria.  Lot  the 
Turks  now  carry  away  their  abuses  in  the  only  possible1,  man- 
ner—  namely,  by  carrying  off  themselves.  Their  /aplidm 
and  their  Mudirs,  their  Bimbashis  and  their  Yuzbasliis, 
their  Tvaimakams  and  their  Pashas,  one  and  all,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, shall,  I  hope,  clear  out  from  the  province  they  have 
desolated  and  profaned.' 
Let  us  see  how  this  outburst  was  regarded  by  Beaeonslield. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

HUQHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  8,  '70.—.  .•  .  Gladstone  has  hud  the 
impudence  to  send  me  hia  pamphlet,  tho'  ho  accuses  mo  of  several 
crimes.  The  document  is  passionate  and  not  strong;  vindictive- 
and  ill-written1  —  that  of  course.  Indeed,  in  that  respect,  of 
all  the  Bulgarian  horrors,  perhaps  the  greatest. 

Dss.  of  Manchester  said  to  me,  just  before  wo  broke*  up, 
'That  gentleman  is  only  waiting  to  come  to  tho  foro  with  nil 
hia  hypocritical  retirement.'  She  hates  him,  for  good  reason. 
She  showed  her  discrimination;  however,  I  think  he  will  have 
to  go  back,  if  we  are  firm  and  prudent,  and  Hartington  may 
remain  at  Doncaater. 

To  Lad,y  Bradford,. 

HHOHMMN  MANOR  [?  Sept.  8].-.  .  .  A  friend  of  mine  writes 
he  went  the  other  night  to  Haymarket  Thoatro.  There  were 


three  empty  stalls  before  nun.  I  he  play  Heir-al-Law,  ana  the 
actor,  to  see  a  Mr.  Clarke.  Probably  you  know  all  about  him. 
Into  one  of  the  stalls  came  Ld.  Granville;  then  in  a  little  time, 
Gladstone;  then,  at  last,  Harty-Tarty!  Gladstone  laughed  very 
much  at  the  performance;  PI.-T.  never  even  smiled.  3  con- 
spirators. .  .  . 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Sept.  9. —  I  write  you  a  line  from  D.  S., 
where  I  unexpectedly  find  myself.  ...  I  have  had  a  satisfac- 
tory morning  with  the  great  Secy.,1  and  as  we  are  agreed  I 
think  wo  shall  conquer.  Tho'  when  all  the  world  is  mad,  and 
there  are  only  two  keepers,  the  latter  shd.  be  in  danger.  .  .  . 

The  Fairy  is  very  nervous  about  the  Bucks  election,  wh.  won't 
come  off  for  a  fortnight.  All  that  I  can  tell  her  is  that  every 
gentleman,  and  every  leading  farmer,  is  on  Fremantle's  Commit- 
tee, and  only  two  landlords  of  any  mark,  Ld.  Chesham  and  Sir 
II.  Veruey,  support  Rupert  [Carrington].  I  hope  the  general 
insanity  may  have  subsided  in  a  fortnight;  if  not,  I  really  can't 
answer  what  may  be  the  result  of  popular  passion  and  the 
ballot.  .  .  . 

To  Sir  Stafford  Nortlicote. 

HuaniiNDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  11,  1876. —  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you 
have  to  attend  a  public  meeting. 

The  first  and  cardinal  point,  at  the  present  moment,  is,  that 
no  member  of  the  Government  ahould  countenance  the  idea  that 
wo  are  hysterically  '  modifying '  our  policy,  in  consequence  of 
the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind.  If  such  an  idea  gets  about, 
we  shall  become  contemptible. 

Derby,  whom  I  saw  on  Saturday,  is  deeply  impressed  with 
this  principle,  and  it  will  entirely  guide  him  in  his  reply  to  a 
deputation,  which  he  receives  this  morning. 

When  I  was  in  town  on  Saturday,  Baring's  Report  had  not 
yet  arrived! 

None  of  these  brawlers  propose  anything  practical  or  precise. 
Even  Gladstone  has  greatly  exposed  himself.  He  writes  a 
pamphlet,  in  which,  for  ethnological  reasons,  lie  counsels  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turkish  race  from  Europe,  and  England  raptur- 
ously assembled  at  Greenwich  to  hear  the  statesmanlike  de- 
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Turks. 

I  am  told  his  speech  was  a  blank  disappointment  to  tho  in- 
furiate and  merciless  humanitarians,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a 
sort  of  revival  of  the  Andrassy  note. 

Generally  speaking,  when  the  country  goes  mad,  which  it  docs 
every  now  and  then  —  e.g.,  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Queen  Caro- 
line—I think  it  best,  that  one'  should  wait  till  everything  has 
teen  said  and  frequently  in  one  direction,  and  then  tho  country, 
tired  of  hearing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  boffins  to 
reflect,  and  opinion  changes  as  quickly  as  it  was  formed.  For- 
tunately for  England,  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  Soiitr.j  HO 
there  is  time. 

Our  case  is  a  complete  case,  if  people  would  only  listen  to 
argument,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  will  —  except  porhapw  from 
a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Our  policy,  supported  by  the  country,  was  non-intorforonco. 
We  objected  to  the  Berlin  note  because  it  insured  intorforoiiop. 
All  the  Powers  then  adopted  our  view,  which  showed  it  wan 
the  sensible  one. 

We  sent  our  fleet  to  B[esika]  B[ay]  to  defend  ILK  milijoolH 
and  their  property,  and  to  prevent  Xtian  massacres,  and  to 
guard  over  British  interests;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
there  has  been  tranquillity  instead  of  anxiety,  find  thnt  too  in 
the  midst  of  revolutions,  and  our  Ambassador  has  rcwrivwl  tho 
thanks  of  all  the  Xtian  communities  for  our  having  Hftmi 
them.  Nothing  can  describe  the  alarm  of  tho  Xtian  populntion 
of  Constantinople,  and  its  contiguous  territories,  at  tho  rumor 
ot  our  fleet  being  withdrawn. 

But  then,  the  'moral  and  material  aid  given  to  tho  Turks' 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Berl.  note,  and  the  sending  of  tho  /loot 
-      emboldened  the  Porte,  that  these  'atrocities'  have  toS 


The  'atrocities'  occurred  before  either  of  these  great  avonta 


appear  '  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  England  who 
fancy  that  Lord  Beaconsfleld  is  the  Sultan  and  that  I  am 
the  Grand  Vizier.'  Whereas,  in  fact,  '  with  regard  to  acts 
connected  with  the  internal  administration  of  Turkey,  we 
have  exactly  the  same  rights  that  are  possessed  by  every 
other  Great  Power,  neither  more  nor  less ;  and  I  do  not  learn 
that  in  France^  or  Austria,  or  Italy,  or  Germany  people  arc 
crying  out  as  they  do  here,  and  denouncing  their  Govern- 
ment as  being  in  complicity  with  those  answerable  for  these 
atrocities.'  There  were  two  questions,  he  pointed  out,  es- 
sentially distinct.  One  was  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  other  the  relati  onship  between  tho 
Turkish  Government  and  the  subject  races.  The  terri- 
torial integrity  meant,  at  bottom,  the  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople. '  No  Great  Power  would  be  willing  to  sec  it  in  the 
hands  of  any  other  Great  Power.  No  small  Power  could 
hold  it  at  all.  And  as  for  joint  occupation,  and  other  in- 
genious schemes  of  that  kind,  they  are,  at  best,  dangerous 
and  doubtful  expedients.  .  .  .  Any  attempt  at  partition 
would,  in  all  probability,  he  the  signal  for  a  European  war.' 
So  the  territorial  status  quo,  which  had  been  the  policy  of 
Gladstone's  Government  as  well  as  of  Beaconsfield's,  and 
was  guaranteed  by  treaty,  should  be  preserved.  But  the  re- 
lations between  the  Turkish  Government  and  the  subject 
races  had  often  been  modified  and  might  be  modified  again. 
The  Beaconsneld  Government  had  no  objection  in  principle 
to  any  further  extension  of  constitutional  changes  which 
the  guaranteeing  Powers  might  think  necessary.  They 
wore  doing  all  they  could,  in  conjunction,  with  these  Pow- 
ers, to  bring  about  first  an  armistice  and  then  peace.  The 
Bulgarians  had  a  right  to  expect  reparation,  exemplary 
punishment  of  the  offenders,  and  security  against  the  re- 


land. 

This  presentmeut  of  the  case  showed  admirable  common 
sense ;  and  there  were  members  of  the  Opposition  who  rec- 
ognised the  fact,  as  appeared  from  a  conversation  which 
took  place  between  Goscheu  and  the  Queen. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

BALMORAL,   Sept.   13,   '76.—.  .  .  Lord  Derby   scorns    to    huvo 
spoken  remarkably  well,  and  no   doubt  his   speeches   will    do 
good,  but  whether  they  will  stop  the  agitation  she  does  not  foul 
sure.    Mr.  Goschen,  who  is  staying  at  Brncmar,  nnd  who  dined 
here  yesterday,  spoke  with  great  good  sense  and  moderation, 
greatly  deprecating  the  wild,  senseless  agitation  of  tho  country, 
and  the  dangerous  and  absurd  extent  to  which  the  philanthropy 
is  carried.  ...  He  said  that  he  thought  it  most  unnecessary 
aud  ill-judged  that  'we  should  perform  the  part  of  sister  of 
charity  to  the  rest  of  Europe,'  which  is  an  excellent  mode  of 
putting  it.    The  Queen  told  him  that,  without  wishing  to  injuro 
a  person,  it  was  Sir  IT.  Elliot  who  had  been  the  cause  of  tin's 
trouble  and  that  he  had  never  ascertained  tho  truth   till  long- 
after  he  should  have  known  it.    He  regretted  this,  as  if  Parlia- 
ment had  been  sitting  it  would  have  boon  easy  to  put  a  atop  to 
these  misrepresentations.    He  said  ho  felt  how  very  difficult  tho 
task  of  the  Government  was,  but  he  hoped  that  events  might 
remove  tlu's.    But  how  are  we  ever  to  reconcile  tho  obstinacy 
of  the  Turks  and  Servians  ?  .  .  . 

The  Queen,  who  had  been  horrified  at  the  Bulgarian  re- 
ports, more  than  once  pressed  upon  Bcacoimricld  tho  ml- 
usability  of  speaking  out  more  strongly  in  denunciation  of 
the  crimes  and  their  perpetrators.  Some  of  his  coJlcattiicH 
also  urged  that  the  public  would  not  be  satisfied  without 
some  such  utterance.  But  Beaconsnehl  would  not  bo,  poi- 
suaded.  He  had  shown,  he  thought,  hi.s  horror  at  ' 
ties  > 


of  a  peerage.  He  had  just  had  rather  a  sharp  attack  of 
gout,  and  wrote,  on  the  previous  day  to  Lady  Bradford:  '  I 
got  downstairs  to-day,  free  from  all  pain,  but  a  little  weak, 
as  one  must  always  become  from  an  imprisonment  of  four  or 
five  days  or  more.  .1  shall  go  to  the  dinner  t,o-inorrow,  and 
make  a  remark  or  two,  if  I  have  a  good  opportunity.'  In 
the  speech  which  lie  delivered  there  was  nothing  of  the  sen- 
timental kind  at  all,  but  strong  condemnation  of  the  unpatri- 
otic character  of  the  agitation.  The  Foreign  Secretary  was 
in  the  midst,  he  said,  of  most  difficult  negotiations,  with 
the  object  of  securing  British  interests  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance and  also  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Tinder  ordinary  circumstances  a  British  Minister  so  placed, 
whatever  might  be  his  difficulties,  would  have  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  he  wns  backed  by  the  country.  It  would  bo 
affectation  for  me  to  pretend  that  this  is  the  position  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  this  moment.  .  .  .  Unhappily  a.  great 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  prompted  by  feeling's  which 
have  drawn  their  attention  to  extraneous  matters,  have  arrived 
nt  n  conclusion  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, if  parried  into  effect,  would  alike  be  injurious  to  the 
rermanent  and  important  interests  of  England,  and  fatal  to  any 
chance  of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe. 

BfiRConafielcl  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  noble  sympathy  shown  by  the  English  people;  hut 
he  feared  that  '  designing  politicians  might  take  advantage 
of  such  sublime  sentiments,  and  apply  them  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  sinister  ends.'  He  continued: 

1  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  language  which  can  denounce 
too  strongly  conduct  of  this  description.  He  who  at  such  a 
moment  would  avail  himself  of  such  a  commanclinf?  sentiment 


dignantly  reprobated  by  the  people  of  England,  for  in  tho  gen- 
eral havoc  and  ruin  which  it  may  bring  about  it  may,  T  Ihinlc, 
be  fairly  described  as  worse  than  t\ny  of  those  Bulgarian  atroci- 
ties which  now  occupy  attention. 

This  attack  on  Gladstone's  agitation  as  worse  -than  tho 
Bulgarian  atrocities  infuriated  his  partisans  and  has  IKJUU 
condemned  by  more  dispassionate  critics.  But  a  policy 
which  gratuitously  provoked  the  'havoc  and  rniu  '  of  a 
general  European  war  might  surely  be  not  unfairly  epokou 
of  in  these  terms  ;  and  such  a  war,  in  Benconsfield's  opinion, 
was  inevitable  if  Gladstone's  policy  was  carried  through. 
Gladstone,  he  wrote  to  Lady  Bradford  a  few  day.s  later, 
wo\ild  '  avenge  Bulgarian  atrocities  by  tho  butchery  of  tho 
world.'  The  speech  proceeded: 

The  country  in  some  of  its  exhibitions  1ms  completely  out- 
Heroded  the  most  extravagant  conceptions.    They   toll  UM   thai, 
nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Turku  from 
Europe,  and  the  institution  of  Slavonic  governments  —  whether 
imperial,  royal,  or  republican  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.     Now 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  as  I  believe  the  Government  of 
every  country,  are  perfectly  aware  that,  if  such  plans  are  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  effect,  we  shall  be  landed  in  a  Kuro- 
pean  war  of  no  slight  duration.  ...  Lot  us  remember  that  tho 
sending  a  million  Moors  and  Jews  out  of  Spain  a  good  ,mmy 
years  ago  so  convulsed  that  nation  that  it  has  never  recovered 
itself,  and  Europe  suffers  even  at  this  moment  from   that  act 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  Mr.  Gladstone  on  reflection   never 
Co±     anything  of  the  kind.    If  he  had  gone  to  the  House,  of 
Commons  and  had  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  tho 

'        ' 
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wicn  HU1  and  all  roll  down  to  the  bottom,  I  declare  ho  could  not 

have  proposed  anything  more  absurdly  incongruous 
In  Beaconsfield's  private  W.Ws  tl,«  ™,,,i  _______  ,.• 


piirsued  himself  —  appeared  to  Beaconsfield,  and  also  to 
the  Queen,  to  be  outrageous.  In  the  letters  to  Lady  Brad- 
ford Gladstone  is  frequently  called  '  Tartuffe  ' ;  '  the  will- 
ing victim  of  every  delusion  that  may  bring. him  power.' 
To  Derby  Beaeonsficld  wrote  in  October:  Posterity  will  do 
justice  to  that  unprincipled  maniac  Gladstone  —  extraor- 
dinary mixture  of  envy,  vinclictiveuess,  hypocrisy,  and  su- 
perstition ;  and  with  one  commanding  characteristic  — 
whether  Prime  Minister,  or  Leader  of  Opposition,  whether 
preaching,  praying,  speechifying,  or  scribbling  —  never  a 
gentleman  !  ' 

The  Queen  congratulated  Beaconsfield  on  his  '  masterly 
speech  ' ;  and  he  himself  was  satisfied  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUGIIENDEN  MANOR  [Sept.  21,  1876], — .  .  .  Physically,  I  got 
over  yesterday  fairly  well:  at  least  I  am  not  worse  to-day.  It 
was  rather  a  remarkable  meeting:  500  persons  —  but  all  the 
notables  of  the  county  of  both  sides.  That  made  it  peculiar. 
And  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  a  speech,  political  but  not  party. 

All  I  can  say  is,  if  I  cd.  judge  from  the  enthusiasm,  and 
take  it  as  a  fair  index  of  county  sentiment,  we  ought  to  be  pretty 
sure  of  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  at  this  very  hour.  .  .  . 
Charley  C[arrington]  looked  very  white  all  the  time  I  was 
speaking  —  just  an  hour.  He  felt,  as  it  were,  caught  in  a  trap. 

At  any  rate  the  speech  was  successful  in  keeping  the 
Bucks  seat-  for  the  Government.  A  member  of  the  Car- 
rington  family  endeavoured  to  win  it  for  the  Liberals ;  and 
Beaconsfield  had  written  to  Derby  two  or  three  days  before : 
'  I  believe  they  are  all  waiting  for  the  Bucks  election  —  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  Government  and  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land. Gladstone  hna  been  flown  to  Wvr.ombp,  Abbp.v.  arid 


Fremantle's  majority  was  under  auu ;  out  u  was  aumcicm ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  impetus  given  to  agitation  by  Glad- 
stone's emergence,  the  tide  began  to  turn  in  favour  of  the 
Government.  'Let  nothing  shake  you,'  wroto  Boaoons- 
fielrl  just  before  the  poll  to  Derby.  '  The  more  I  think  and 
see,  the  more  sure  is  my  conviction  that  this  outcry  is  all 
froth,  except  where  it  is  faction.' 

To  Lord  Derby. 

HUOHENUEN  MAXOH,  Sept.  23,  '70.—.  .  .  If  it  will  give  you 
the  slightest  satisfaction,  that  I  slid,  come  up  to  town  and 
'assist'  you  in  receiving  the  Eussiaus,1  1  slid,  be  nmro  than 
ready. 

Only  understand:  I  say  this  out  of  true  camaraderie,  and  thut 
you  slid,  not  feel  isolated,  or  deserted  by  your  colleagues,  at  this 
trying  moment. 

1  have  no  wish  to  take  any  lead,  and  I  wd.  leave  everything  to 
your  consummate  tact  with  complete  confidence.  Therefore,  twy 
just  what  you  feel. 

You  can't  be  too  firm.  What  the  public  meoUngM  want;  in 
nonsense,  not  polities:  something  quite  shadowy,  speculative,  and 
not  practical.  They  must  recur  to  common  sense  and  tlm  pon- 
sible. 

The  result  of  an  attempt  to  put  their  plans  into  operation  wd. 
be  war  by  England  alone  against  Turkey,  and  then  tho  Porto  ally- 
ing herself  with  Russia  for  protection. 

There  is  nothing  bet[wee]n  our  plan  and  partition. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

EUGHE.VDEN  MA.VOR  Sept.  27.-.  .  .  I  think  things  look  pretty 
well,  but  there  will  be  many  upa  and  downs  before  all  is  fin- 
ished. This  is  a  critical  day.  I  think  1  told  you  why  I  did  ,,ot 
go  up  to  town  to-day  to  receive  the  City  Address.  It  wd  Imvo 
made  them  of  too  much  importance,  but  I  have  settled  with 
Dferby]  what  to  say,  and,  I  doubt  not,  ho  will  say  it  woll  flo 
has  such  a  repugnance  to  enthusiasm,  and  his  clear,  callous  com- 
mon sensn  s  an  oWW  K,,  tu  •  '  '"" 


Hie  limes,  as  you  must  have  observed  yesterday,  la  ratting 
fast,  like  a  thaw  after  a  very  great  froat.  As  for  myself,  I  de- 
light in  the  whole  debacle,  having  never  bated  an  inch,  and  being 
quite  as  '  cynical '  and  'heartless,'  and  everything  else,  as  I  was  at 
tho  beginning.  As  for  Gladstone  —  as  your  sister  always  properly 
styles  him,  'that  rascal  Gladstone'  —  he  is  nowhere.  Tho 
'favorite'  has  broken  down.  .  .  . 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  all  this  time,  while  I  am  receiving  indignant 
resolutions  about  Bulg.  atrocities,  I  am  equally  receiving  emblaz- 
oned, and  some  very  pretty,  addresses  of  congratulation  on  what  is 
called  my  '  elevation.'  This  morning  came  one  from  Chester  (I 
wish  I  cd.  send  it  to  you),  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  in  many 
colors,  and  resplendent  with  much  gold.  The  initial  letter  is  a 
very  pretty  Cupid,  worthy  of  Albano,  lifting  up,  with  pride  and 
delight,  an  earl's  coronet!  It  is  almost  the  only  signal  of  my 
new  order  I  possess.  I  was  much  amused  with  yr.  acct.  of  the 
Wharncliffe  achievements  in  this  respect.  I  literally  have  done 
nothing  in  that  way,  and  my  plate  and  my  linen  are  still  plebeian. 
Iltid  not  a  fairy  dropped  a  paper-cutter  from  Mt.  Olympus  into 
my  library,  I  shd.  not  know  really  how  to  sign  my  name.  I  slid, 
atill  consider  myself  '  Christofero  Sly.'  .  .  . 

Derby  told  the  City  deputation  that,  as  soon  as  Baring's 
detailed  report  had  been  received  and  considered,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  sent  a  strong  despatch  to  Elliot,  directing  him 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Sultan,  to  lay  all  the  proved 
facts  before  him,  to  denounce  the  chief  authors  of  the  atroc- 
ities by  name  and  demand  their  punishment,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  urgent  necessity  of  immediate  relief  for  the  inno- 
cent sufferers.  But  lie  strongly  deprecated  a  crusade  to  turn 
the  Turk  out  of  Europe,  a  crusade  in  which  England  would 
probably  receive  no  support,  and  which  would  be  resisted 
in  arms  by  at  least  one  Great  Power,  Austria.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  homogeneity  of  religion  or  race  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  he  therefore  rejected  the  idea  of 
creating  a  fresh  group  of  tributary  States:  but  he  was 


anxious  in  umjjuaaioo  -••""  -• i 

icy.'  The  method  might  be  different;  the  policy,  tlnit  of- 
maintaining  tlio  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey,  re- 
mained. In  this  sense  he  wrote  to  Salisbury,  in  answer  lo  u 
letter  in  which  the  Indian  Secretary  showed  himself  partic- 
ularly sensible  of  the  necessity  of  change. 

From  Lord  Salisbury. 

Private.  [DIEPPE],  Sept.  23,  '76.—  The  Pall  Matt  of  yesterday 
says  that  a  Cabinet  was  summoned  for  to-day.  An  I  luivu  re- 
ceived no  summons,  I  presume  your  secretary  thought  .1  WIIH  out 
of  reach.  This  ib  not  so.  Whenever  you  give  24  hours'  notion 
to  the  India  Office  I  can  be  present,  and  can  como  over  nt  any 
time  if  wanted.  ... 

The  Bucks  election  shows  that  the  agitation  has  not  been 
without  effect  on  our  party.  It  is  clear  enough  that  tlio  tradi- 
tional Paltnerstonian  policy  is  at  an  end.  We  have  not  the 
power,  even  if  we  have  the  wish,  to  give  back  any  of  the  revolted 
districts  to  the  discretionary  government  of  the  Porte.  The  pro- 
posal in  Derby's  letter  of  the  21st,  to  send  a  Commission!)!1  to 
Bulgaria  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  Christians,  is  very  good 
for  the  emergency:  but  as  a  permanent  arrangement  inoro  will  bo 
required. 

I  should  like  to  submit  for  your  consideration  whether  the  op- 
portunity should  not  be  taken  to  exact  some  security  for  the  good 
government  of  the  Christians  generally  throughout  tho  Turkish 
Empire.  The  Govt.  of  1856  was  satisfied  with  promises;  but 
they  were  promises  extending  to  all  the  Christian  subjects.  Wo 
must  have  something  more  than  promises:  but  it  will  not  do  for 
us  to  cover  a  less  extensive  area  of  relief  than  was  covered  by 
the  Halts  referred  to  in  the  Treaty  of  1850.  Would  some  mieii 
arrangement  as  this  be  possible?  Let  there  be  an  Officer  of  Stuto 
established  at  Constantinople  who  shall  be  in  fact,  if  not  in 
name,  Protector  of  Christians.  He  should  bo  nominated  in  con- 
cert with  the  Powers :  and  for  a  term  of  years.  II0  should  nlwuyu 
have  access  to  the  Sultan:  and  it  should  be  his  duty  to  cull  tho 
attention  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  any  breach  of  the  deereos 
which  have  been  issued  in  protection  of  tho  Christians  T-Tn 


Herzegovina,  nnd  Bulgaria;  nud  tho  Porte  should  be  bound  to 
choose  tho  Governors  from  that  lint.  These  Governors  should 
not  bo  removable  except,  with  the  Protector's  assent;  and  should 
hold  office  for  t\  term  of  years.  Subsidiary  arrangements  for 
councils  might  be  necessary:  but  they  would  be  of  less  importance. 
Tho  problem  is  solved,  if  you  can  get  good  Governors  for  these 
oppressed  provinces  —  men  who  will  bo  just  to  the  Christians,  but 
not  disloyal  to  tho  Porte  —  and  who  cannot  be  driven  or  dis- 
missed by  tho  corrupt  intrigues  of  the  seraglio. 

I  was  very  glad  to  read  the  cordial  language  you  used  towards 
Russia  in  your  Aylcsbury  speech.  Our  best  chance  of  coming 
to  a  peaceful  issue  of  these  perplexities  is  —  in  my  belief  —  to 
come  to  an  early  understanding  with  Russia.  Our  danger  is 
that  wo  should  make  that  result  impossible  by  hanging-  on  to  the 
coat  tails  of  Austria.  Austria  has  good  reasons  for  resisting 
tho  faintest  approach  to  self-government  in  the  revolted  prov- 
inces. Il'or  existence  would  bo  menaced  if  she  were  hedged  on 
tho  south  by  a  lino  of  Russian  satellites.  But  her  existence  is  no 
longer  of  the  importance-  to  us  that  it  was  in  former  times.  Her 
vocation  in  Europe  is  gone.  Kho  was  ft  counterpoise  to  Prance 
and  a  barrier  against  Russia;  but  Franco  is  gone,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Russia  is  chiolly  in  regions  where  Austria  could  not, 
and  if  she  could  would  not,  help  to  check  it.  Wo  have  no  reason, 
therefore,  for  sharing  Austria's  tremors :  and  if  wo  can  get  terms 
from  Russia  that  suit  us,  it  would  bo  most  unwise  to  reject  tlicm 
because  they  are  not  to  tho  taste  of  Austria. 

I  venture  to  press  this  point,  because  I  see  that  Austria  is  urg- 
ing a  return  to  a  sfcato  of  things  in  which  tho  lives  and  property 
of  tho  Christian  populations  of  tho  three  provinces  will  be  de- 
pendent on  tho  promises  of  tho  Porto :  and  that  in  this  policy  she 
will  bo  backed  by  tho  advice  of  Buchanan  and  Elliot.  I  feel 
convinced  that  such  an  arrangement,  though  conformable  to  tho 
pure  Palmorston  tradition,  is  not  suitable  for  the  exigency;  and 
that  it  would  not  bo  supported  in  Parliament. 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 
MANOR,  Sept.  20,  187G. — .  .  .  Tho  '  Cabinet '  was  a 


we  separated:  the  only  difference  is  that,  whether  it  wore  tlml;  he 
was  piqued  by  being  described  as  a  Minister  who  never  did  any- 
thing, or  whether  hp.  saw  that  golden  opportunity,  lluU,  i-vcr.v 
now  and  then,  occurs  in  public  life,  ho  hus  suddenly  tnke.n  |h<> 
conduct  of  affairs  out  of  the  bands  of  the  other  Powers,  who,  from 
various  reasons,  were  indisposed  to  move,  -mid  1ms  shown  mi  en- 
ergy and  a  resource  and  a  firmness  of  purpose,  wh.  eimnot  ho 
too  highly  praised,  and  for  wh.,  much  as  I  appreciated  his  many 
great  qualities,  I  did  not  entirely  give  him  credit. 

But  all  that  he  has  done  as  yet,  or  rather  which  ho  is  still  try- 
ing to  do,  is  to  carry  thro'  a  successful  mediation,  and  to  obtain 
an  armistice,  and,  in  the  shape  of  a  protocol,  to  establish  a  IM.SI'H 
of  peace. 

When  he  has  done  this,  he  will  call  us  together,  and  then  wo  will 
consider  the  means  by  which  the  preliminaries  ean  he  enrried 
into  effect.  We  are  not,  however,  yet  out  of  the  wood.  All  de- 
pends upon  Russia,  and  Russia  cannot  bo  trusted.  It  won't  do, 
however,  to  tell  her  so,  and  I  am  working  in  the  vein  wh,  yon 
approve. 

I  think  your  idea  well  worthy  of  the  deepest  eoiiHiderntion  n« 
to  some  great  officer  at  the  metropolis  to  look  after  the  in  tores  ts 
of  the  rayahs. 

Our  great  object,  wh.  Derby  and  myself  have  had  during  tflmt 
Id.  Overstone  calls  'a-frantic  ebullition  of  public  excitement,'  has 
never  been  to  admit,  that  we  have  changed  our  policy,  and  that  wo 
have  adopted  the  views  of  the  Opposition.  This  grently  imtiih'H 
them,  and  The  Times  writes  articles  to  prove  that  lord  Derby  Jinn 
changed  his  policy  without  knowing  it.  The  force  of  impudence 
can't  go  much  further. 

If  wo  had  indulged  in  Bulgarian  philippics,  etc.,  etc.,  wo  might 
to  a  certain  degree,  have  checked  the  'frantic  ebullition,'  but  wo 
should  have  become  contemptible,  and  have  soon  fallen  You  will 
see  soon  a  great  reaction.  The  conduct  of  the  foreign  Towers  will 
alone  occasion  it,  for  they  are  all  opposed  to  violent  chnnffo.  All 
the  moneyed  and  commercial  classes  in  all  countries  aro 
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was  done.    It  is  she  wlio  has  set  him  against  seraglio  life  and  all 
that:  in  short  a  Roxalann.    Will  he  be  a  Solyman  the  Great? 

A  reign  of  three  mouths  had  been  sufficient  to  show  that 
Sultan  Murad  was  incompetent,,  if  not  insane;  and  on  the 
hist  day  of  August  a  second  palace  revolution  at  Constanti- 
nople had  deposed  him  in  favour  of  his  brother,  the  notori- 
ous Abdul  Humid.  The  hopefulness  with  which  Beacous- 
lield  regarded  Abdul  Ilamid's  elevation  appears  to  us  now 
to  be  extraordinarily  shortsighted.  Hut,  after  nil,  the  whole 
European  world,  and  in  particular  the  Liberal  party  hv 
England,  committed  a  similar  mistake  when  they  welcomed 
the  rise  of  the  Young-  Turks  to  power  in  1908;  and  Abdul 
Humid  not  only  made  the  usual  fair  professions,  but  was 
obviously  a  man  of  capacity  and  vigour. 

Diplomacy,  during  August  and  September,  waited  on  the 
iasue  of  the  fighting  in  the  Balkans.  Montenegro,  as  ever, 
maintained  its  cause  bravely  against  the  Turks.  But,  un- 
less Serbia  could  make  good,  little  Montenegro's  effort  would 
be  of  small  avail.  And  the  military  adventure  of  Serbia, 
though  it  achieved  some  success  at  first,  broke  down  in  a 
few  weeks  before  the  superior  power  of  the  enemy.  Ac- 
cordingly she  was  ready  in  August  for  the  armistice  which 
England  managed  to  secure  for  her  in  September.  But  the 
Porte,  successful  in  the  field,  was  not  willing  to  grant  easy 
terms  to  its  foes,  or  more  than  a  short  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties. Derby  proposed  as  a  basis  for  discussion  the  kind  of 
tonns  he  had  outlined  to  the  City  deputation;  the  stalus  quo 
in  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and  local  self-government  for 
Bosnia  and  Bulgaria.  Russia  proceeded  to  show  her  hand 
by  suggesting  a  military  occupation  of  Bulgaria  by  Russia, 
and  of  Bosnia  by  Austria,  together  with  a  demonstration  by 
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ing.    As  Beacousfield  said  at  Guildhall  on  lord  Mayor's 
Day: 

An  indignant  burst  of  feeling  in  this  country,  excited  by  hor- 
rible events,  created  such  a  sensation  and  excitement  that  tho 
people  of  Servia,  and  tho  friends  of  the  people  of  Sorviu,  really 
believed  that  the  people  of  England  had  suddenly  determined  to 
give  up  the  traditionary  policy  of  the  country  which  tho  eminent 
statesmen  of  Europe  only  five  years  ago  —  including'  tho  mombora 
of  the  late  Government  —  thought  so  highly  of;  and  Servia  was 
induced  'to  retract  what  she  had  expressed,  and  onco  more  to  en- 
gage in  a  sanguinary  struggle  which  every  friend  of  humnnity 
must  lament. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential.  HUOHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  29.  —  Tho  Queen  w.nt 
cyphered  tel.  yesterday,  reverting  to  an  idea,  wh.  aim  started  notim 
time  ago,  but  wh.  I  did  not  encourage,  of  sending  special  envoy 
from  herself,  with  a  letter  to  E[mporor]  of  K[uaain].  ... 

She  now  recurs  to  it:  my  answer  cyphered  won  brief.  ...  I 
impressed  upon  Her  Majesty,  that  the  person  to  consult  WIIK  your- 
self; because  a  diplomatic  visit,  however  secret  and  private,  or 
even  a  letter  from  her,  might  conflict  with  yr.  plans  mid  move- 
ments, who  have  all  the  threads  in  your  hands.  This  reasoning1 
was  not  cyphered. 

I  distinctly  said  to  her,  that  if  the  E.  of  K.  would  bo  IIH  peremp- 
tory with  Servia,  as  he  proposes  to  be  with  the  Porte,  all  would  bo 
well. 

I  think  you,  and  you  alone,  can  decide  upon  the  point.  Wlml- 
[eve]r  your  decision,  I  shall,  of  course,  support  it,  and  you  may 
assume,  therefore  in  yr.  reply,  that  anything  like  a  special  MIH- 
sion  as  not  expeient  Whether  it  wd.  do  good,  that  8h0  R],d. 
write  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  as  she  wrote  to  tho  Emporor  of 
the  French  before  the  Italian  war,  is  another  thing.  Tt  wd 
'  ^  *  d°  U°  ham:  bu  ^ou  'think! 


10U*  letter  conrau  you  on 


veuiH  .iwHSLii  uuuriuruig  JR'.IHUU,  win  juice  ncir  w  oppose 
Thorn  is  war  and  a  long  one.  .Franco  wants  yet  three,  years,  and 
sho  will  bo  delighted  that  those  three  years  slul.  bo  spout  in.  tho 
exhaustion  of  other  Powers,  and  then  she  will  come  in  fresh  with 
^  million  of  men. 

I  don't  think  wo  ought  to  join  in  the  war,  but  I  think,  with  an 
understanding  with  tho  Porte,  we  slid,  occupy  Const [antinop]le  as 
(  a  material  guarnntco.' 

Everybody  will  be  wanting  something:  even  Italy.  It  is  now 
or  never  with  Bismarck,  if  lie  really  wants  peace. 

Lord  Derby  to  Queen  Victoria. 

FonniQN  OITIOM,  Sept.  29,  '70.— Lord  Derby,  with  his  humble 
duty,  submits  to  your  Majesty  that  the  rupture  by  Scrvia  of  the 
suspension  of  hostilities  agreed  upon  has  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment of  difficulty  into  the  negociationa. 

If  tho  telegram  in  The  Timas  is  true,  a  general  engagement 
is  taking  plnco  on  this  day. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  want 
of  good  faith  and  respect  to  the  Powers  shown  by  Servia  in  this 
matter.  ITo  declares  his  belief  that  Prince  Milan  has  been  help- 
loss  in  regard  to  it,  General  Tchernayefl'  being  practically  inde- 
pendent, and  tho  Army  so  largely  officered  by  Russians.  Lord 
Derby  owns  ho  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  Russian  volun- 
teers, who  have  of  late  poured  in  at  the  rate,  in  one  case,  of  800  in 
a  dny,  come  without  tho  tacit  or  implied  consent  of  the  Emperor. 
It  is  necessary  at  present  to  act  as  if  we  trusted  Russia,  for  the 
present  state  of  popular  feeling  makes  all  action  in  an  anti-Rus- 
sian sense  practically  impossible:  but  everything  points  to  the 
probability  that  tho  Russian  Government,  while  ostensibly  pro- 
moting peace,  are  by  indirect  moans  making  it  impossible.  Such 
is  evidently  tho  view  entertained  in  Austria,  and,  Lord  Derby 
thinks,  to  some  extent  in  Germany  also.  But  while  Lord  Derby 
states  this  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  expresses  his  opinion,  he  must 
own  that  ho  has  nothing  to  suggest.  Appeals  to  the  Emperor 
would  produce  assurances  of  goodwill  and  peaceable  intentions; 
which  are  seldom  wanting:  hut  tho  agents  of  General  Kaui'mnnn 
aro  at  work  in  Oabul,  and  probably  there  is  no  place  where  Run- 


ply  inconceivable  tnat  me 

rhoose  to  shut  his  eyes  to  details  —  can  be  ignorant  of  nil  thni 

is  doing  in  his  name. 

Lord  Derby  may  add  that  he  believes  the  .ofliccra  who  join 
Tchernaycff  have  received  informal,  but  sufficient,  promises  tluil 
the  commissions  which  they  are  obliged  to  resign  on  hiking  for- 
eign service  will  be  given  back  to  them  on  their  return.  This 
cannot  be  done  without  the  Emperor's  knowledge. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Private.  HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  30,  1876. —  I  will  come  up 
to  you,  when  it  is  ripe.  I  only  asked  you  hero,  ns  1  thought, 
it  might  be  a  beneficial  change  for  yourself. 

I  know  you  are  bored  going  to  any  place,  wh.  in  iw  turn!,  Inii; 
I  was  quite  alone,  or  slid,  not  have  naked  you. 

The  Russians  have  behaved  very  badly.  In  future,  they  mum 
have  not  only  Ambassadors  for  their  Emperors,  but  for  t.heir  ml- 
venturons  Generals,  who  have  secret  orders  —  but  it  is  never 
any  use  to  complain.  We  must  see  whether  wo  niiiy  not  b<i  able 
to  make  a  move,  wh.  may  checkmate  floi'telmkoff. 

I  assume  that,  somehow  or  other,  European  Turkey  will  bo 
invadnd  — but  they  must  make  a  proposal  first,  and  the  Cabinet 
must  decide  upon  it.  That's  quite  clear, 

I  -wrote  in  the  sense  you  mention  to  the  Quepu  thin  iil'lenmoii : 
I  inferred  you  wished  me.  But  a  line  from  you  would  be  neeopt- 
ablc;  you  are  in  great  favor,  which  pleases,  and  lumiHen,  me. 

Keep  up  yv.  spirits.  You  have  shown  aomn  of  (.lie  higlu-Hl;  t)iinl- 
ities  of  public  life,  and  I  believe  the  great  mam  of  tlio  iwtioii 
believe  in  you. 

We  may  yet  confound  their  politics. 

From  Lord  Derby. 

Private.  KBSTOK,  Oct.  1,  '7G.--A  thousand  thanks  for  your 
cordial  note.  One  really  wants  encouragement  jiwt  now  1 
sometaiea  feel  like  the  juryman  who  complained  of  having  been 
Bitting  along  with  eleven  of  the  moat  obstiinito  men  he  ever 
met  But  we  are  fairly  well  supported  in  the  proaa,  wliieli  I  Him- 


lo  riir  Nta/lord  Northcoia. 

HUUIIKNUKN  MANUU,  S<i)iL  HO. — .  .  .  Derby  has  shown,  through- 
out this  business  of  the  negotiations,  the  utmost  energy  and  re- 
source. A  clear  head,  the  clearest,  and  a  sound  judgment  I 
always  gave  him  credit  for;  but  I  feel  I  never  did  him  sufficient 
justice —  much  and  long  as  I  have  appreciated  him  —  for  his 
vigor,  his  action,  and  his  fertility.  I  four  all  thrown  away. 
Tlis  bunds  Imve  been  fatally  weakened  by  the  lowest  arts  of  fac- 
tion abusing  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people. 
But  wo  must  be  patient.  The  solution  of  this  vast  question  will 
bo  long,  the  English  people  will  come  to  their  senses,  and  we  may 
yet  retrieve  mid  regain  our  position. 

You  have  made  some  capital  speeches,  and  so  far  as  the  agita- 
tion is  cniH'ornpfl,  it  has  well  introduced  you  to  the  country  in. 
your  new  position.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  III 

TllE    COWSTANTJNOI'LJB    CONFEICENOE 

1876-1877 

Aa  summer  passed  into  autumn,  Bcaconslield'H  and 
Derby's  diplomacy  became  more  and  more  conoenlTiiU'd  on 
a  policy  of  armistice  first,  and  conference  nf tcrwardn.  1 1; 
was  'of  the  highest  importance  to  put  an  end  l;o  hoHtiliiios 
between  Turkey  and  Serbia,  with  so  much  combustible!  ma- 
terial about.  On  the  one  hand  was  Russia,  proposing,  not 
to  say  threatening,  armed  occupation  of  Turkey ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  Porte,  determined  to  exploit  the  favourable, 
position  of  its  victorious  armies  to  the  utmost.  The;  Cabi- 
net met  at  the  beginning  of  October,  and  decided,  wliilo  re- 
jecting the  Russian  proposal,  to  put  strong  pi-essum  upon 
the  Porte  to  grant  at  once  that  substantial  armistice  whic.li 
Serbia  and  her  friends  had  demanded.  An  arrmsl-iw  oiuto 
granted,  it  was  proposed  that  arrangements  should  bo  nuido 
for  the  meeting  of  a  European  Conference. 

To  Lady  Bradford,. 

HUGHENDEN-  MANOR,  Monday  morning  \0d,  2,  1870].—.  .  .  T 
have  summoned  the  Cabinet  for  Wednesday;  I  go  up  to  towii  to- 
morrow. Whitehall  Gardens  are  in  the  hands  of  workmen,  paint- 
ers especially,  wh.  wd.  kill  me;  so  I  liavo  ordered  a  cuinp-lmd  in 
D.  S.,  and,  like  a  true  leader,  shall  sloop  on  tho  field  of  battle 

It  is  likely  the  Turkish  reply  will  arrive  boforo,  or  about  Wed- 
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'that  is  the  question.'  All  I  know  is  that  England  won't  sub- 
scribe. The  City  meeting,  wh.  was  to  produce  instantaneously 
£50,000,  after  weeks  of  touting  does  not  count  much  more  than  £6 
—  and  that  produced  by  the  knaves,  or  fools,  who  got  up  the  gath- 
ering: oven  .  .  .  Lady  Strangford  shrieks  a.t  the  ineffective  an- 
swer to  her  appeal,  .  .  .  while  Monty's  righteous  uncle,  .  .  . 
Lord  Shttftcsbury,  who  began  the  nonsense,  announces  that  after 
two  or  3  months  of  agitation  his  fund  only  amounts  to  £147  6  0, 
and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  more.  .  .  . 

10,  DOWNING  STIIUET,  Oct.  5. — .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more  crit- 
ical or  moro  interesting;  than  the  position.  Gortchakoff,  misled 
by  Gladstone  and  Co.,  has  made  a  false  move,  and  his  proposal 
for  Russia  to  occupy  Bulgaria,  the  very  heart  and  most  precious 
portion  of  European  Turkey,  with  Constantinople  almost  in  sight 
of  the  contemplated  frontier,  hns  roused  and  alarmed  John  Bull. 
Youv  friend,  The,  Times,  ratted  this  morning.  It  was  like  the 
verdict  after  the  long  trial  of  the  Claimant.1 

England  looks  upon  the  proposed  occupation  by  Kussia  as  a 
real  Bulgarian  atrocity.  When  he  sounded  Austria  on  the  point, 
Austria  enquired,  Wliut  will  England  say?  Q [ortchakoff]  an- 
swered instantly,  '  England  will  certainly  agree.'  Instead  of 
that,  I  sent  Schouvaloff  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear;  told  him  it  was 
a  double  violation  of  treaties,  etc.,  etc.,  and  that  Russia  must 
take  the  consequences,  wh.  wd.  be  moat  grave.  Austria  gave 
another  kick,  and  tho  tiling  hns  collapsed.  But  what  will  happen 
next  I  can't  toll  you.  Constantinople  is  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 
citement that  I  fonr  the  people  won't  obey  the  Sultan,  who  seems, 
as  T  anticipated,  a  real  man.  ... 

ITncmuNDKN  MANOR,  Oct.  1. — .  .  .  I  came  down  yesterday,  and 
Derby  wont  to  Keston,  a  cottage  he  has,  ton  miles  or  less  from 
town :  wo  can  he  there  in  a  moment.  .  .  . 

Oct.  10. — .  .  .  I  can't  give-  you  good  news.  I  think,  in  tho  most 
favorable  view,  it's  a  toss  up.  If  Turkey  accepts  our  proposal, 
Russia  wd.  bo  at  least  for  tho  time  checkmated.  But  if  Turkey 
refuse,  I  think  Russia  will  declare  war.  I  think  Gortchakoff 
wants  war. 

Tho  only  good  tiling  is  the  improved  feeling  in  England;  but, 
I  fear,  it's  too  lafco. 


Affairs  and  who  speaks  uagnsu.  J.UG  JL/UCHWJS  umou  uuiro,  too 
there  was  no  other  lady.  The  lotterwriter,  who  was  ono  of  tho 
guests,  says  that  did  not  seeni  at  all  to  embarrass  her  Grace; 
'she  lit  her  segar  from  that  of  Hidhat  Pasha,  and  nhowod  tho 
utmost  apkml.'  To  the  life!  .  .  . 

Confidential.  Oct.  12.—.  .  .  I  could  not  write  yesterday.  I 
was  so  anxious  and  so  uncertain.  It  was  a  noek-uud-noek  ratio. 

We  had  taken  a  decided  step  — many  thought  a  rush  ono.  151- 
liot  was  to  tell  the  Porte  that  the  recommendation  of  tho  arnm- 
tice  by  England  was  England's  last  step;  that,  if  roi'imcd,  aho 
shd.  attempt  no  longer  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  tho  Turkish 
Empire,  but  leave  her  to  her  fate;  and  thnt  our  Ambassador  wd. 
leave  Constantinople. 

There  were  great,  and  just,  objections  to  this  course,  because, 
when  an  Ambassador  retires,  he  cannot  reappear.  All  personal 
influence  is  lost,  and  in  1829,  the  last  time  when  tho  J'hnbiissios 
left  Constantinople,  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  instantly 
ensued. 

And  yet  affairs  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  thro'  tho  conduct  of 
Gladstone  and  Co.,  that  it  was  necessary  to  try  thin  lust  curd  — 
and  it  succeeded!  But  I  did  not  know,  till  late  hwt  tiitflit,  thut 
Servia  had  accepted.  I  think  now  all  is  safe  for  some  time. 

The  Porte  has  been  crafty,  I  shd.  rather  sny  very  wiso  and 
clever,  in  enlarging  the  proposal,  nud  making  tho  arm)  mtic,o|  for 
5  or  6  months.  This  will  give  MS  breathing  time.  T  don't  think 
any  Power  will  dare  to  disturb  the  European  peace  while  an  arm. 
exists.  By  that  time,  too,  tho  people  of  England  will  have  quite 
recovered  their  senses,  and  I  hope  Gladstone  will  bo  shut  up.  T 
feel  much  relieved,  and  tho'  there  are  plenty  of  difltcultios  before 
me,  the  great  oppression  of  the  last  six  or  seven  wooka  is  re- 
moved. .  .  . 

Beaconsfield's  satisfaction  and  relief  wcro  aUogotlicir  pro- 
mature.  Serbia,  and  Serbia's  great  frinnd,  HHHHIH,  in- 
fused to  accept  a  half-year's  armistice,  on  tin:  plmiHiblo 
ground  that  the  Principality  could  not  keep  Its  army  on  u 
war  footing  for  such  a  length  of  time  without,  pnUintf  too 
severe  a  strain  on  if.«  j-PHmnv.no 


with  .Bismarck,  and  a  treaty  with  Germany,  on  the  basis  of 
tlie  status  quo,  was  the  best  available  means  of  calming  the 
disquiet  of  Europe,  and  preventing  constant  alarms  and 
probable  wars.  He  wrote  in  this  sense  to  the  Queen,  to 
"Derby,  and  to. Salisbury;  and  their  reception  of  his  idea  was 
generally  sympathetic. 

To   Lord  Derby. 

Confidential.  HUGIIENDEN  MANOR,  Oct.  17. —  Nothing  can  be 
more  unsatisfactory,  than  the  whole  state  of  Europe  —  and  Asia 
too  —  in  n  great  degree. 

Russia  is  full  of  mischief,  and  yet  'willing  to  wound  and  yet 
afraid  to  strike.'  That's  her  finance:  still,  she  will  go  trying  it 
on,  trusting  to  no  physical  opposition,  till  she,  as  before,  commits 
herself. 

Onn't  wo  tako  advantage  of  the  delay  and  make  some  arrange- 
ment, wh.  will  put  an  end  to  these  m-ise.res,  and  set  the  world  to 
rights  ? 

What  if  wo  could  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Germany  to  main- 
tain the  present  status  quo  generally  I  Not  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive,  as  Brunow  offered  to  yr.  father  in  1852  —  and 
wh.  was  wisely  and  promptly  declined;  but  a  treaty  for  the 
maintenance  of  tho  status  quo.  This  wd.  make  us  easy  about 
Constantinople,  and  relievo  Bismarck  of  his  real  bugbear,  the 
eventual  alliance  of  England  and  France,  and  the  loss  of  his  two 
captured  provinces.  Wo  don't  wish  Franco  to  be  weaker  than  she 
is;  hut  when  she  waa  stronger,  aho  gave  us  plenty  of  trouble. 

Tho  objection,  or  rather  difficulty,  in  bringing  this  about,  wd. 
bo,  perhaps,  tho  old  German  Emperor,  who,  I  heartily  wish,  were 
in  the  same  cave  as  Friedrich  Borbarossa;  but  tho'  he  might 
shrink  from  a  war  with  his  nephew,  or  anything  obviously  hostile, 
with  time,  and  management,  and  firmness,  Bis.  cd.  succeed,  I 
think,  in  l:ho  status  quo  treaty. 

The  difficulty,  is  to  get  bold  of  Bis,  I  counted  on  Odo  Russell, 
but  ho  might  as  well  he  at  Bagdad.  And  Miinster  is  not  a  genial 

nature  to  work  on.     Ho  is  suspicious  and  stupid. 
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him,  until  at  the  close  of  the  ninoteonlJt  mi  Miry  (he  ambi- 
tious airaa  of  the  German  Empire  mmlo  fnrlher  co-operation 
on  the  same  footing  impossible.  There.  wan  nover,  of 
course,  any  alliance,  and  it  is  strange  llml;  'Hoae.onslie.ld 
should  have  contemplated  a  formal  treaty  —  a.  slop  wbich 
would  have  involved  a  permanent  estrangement;  from 
Prance,  whom  ho  had  always  preferred,  and  luul  long 
cherished,  as  an  ally.  But  there  wan  a  steady  reliance  by 
the  British  Foreign  Office  on  the  Central  Powers  ;  a  work- 
ing arrangement  which,  so  long-  as  Russia.  wan  aggressive 
and  France  restless,  and  so  long  as1  Germany  was  c.oufe.nf, 
with  industrial  and  commercial  development,  preserved 
peace  in  Europe,  at  least  among  the  greater  Stales. 

But  Bismarck,  though  he  never  forgave  (lorlehakofl;  for 
interfering  to  save  France  in  the  spring  of  1875,  wan  not; 
yet  disposed  to  weaken  the  bonds  wbieb  united  Oormany 
to  Russia.  Moreover,  it  was  by  no  menus  dear  lo  foreign 
observers  whether  Beaconsfield  could  maintain  bin  ground 
against  Gladstone's  agitation.  Accordingly,  in  answer  lo 
Derby's  appeal  to  him  to  nse  the-  influonc.o  of  Germany  '  in 
order  to  procure  the  acceptance  of  somo  compromise.,'  he  re- 
plied that,  though  an  armistice  of  six  months  seemed  accept- 
able to  the  German  Government,  be  could  not,  pul;  pressure 
on  any  other  Power  to  secure  its  sanction, 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

(Telegraphed  in  Cypher.)  10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Oct  1  f)  '7(t  —  Tim 
Cabinet  decided,  that  they  would  take  no  further  sto.'m  in  mw>. 
tiationi  .for  armistice,  tho',  if  Turkey  asscmtal  to  u  prcn-mul  u, 
mak6  n°  0PP08itio»'  '-Tluty  .I.K.Ul.Kl,  thai, 
UP  a  desimtch  McitinB  th»t  Hwviu  Imd 


e    Afltt        ,'  th(!  o"(!  »»(    HUC- 

ceeded,  that  then  Servia  rejected  the  nnniBM,.«  wl,:,.l,   ,.,..  i....i 


J.  o  ijaay  Jjraafora. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Oct.  20,  1876.—.  .  .  We  had  a  Cabinet  yes- 
terday, \vh.  then  dispersed,  from  wh.  the  world  infers  we  are 
unanimous,  and  that  there  is  no  split.  .  .  . 

In  a  talk  with  a  political  and  personal  friend  Beacons- 
field  expounded  his  view  of  the  present  situation  and  his 
hopes  for  the  future. 

Memorandum  Ity  Lord  Barrington. 

Oct.  23,  187C. —  I  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  this 
evening  nt  5.30.  He  entered  rather  fully  into  the  details  of  the 
prcaont  crisis  in  tho  East.  Alluding  to  his  speech  at  Aylesbury, 
he  utterly  repudiated  having  over  said  that  tho  '  Government  was 
opposed  to  tho  feelings  of  a  majority  in  the  country.'  The  report 
of  that  speech  in  The  Times  of  Sept.  21,  ought  to  be  enough  to 
show  the  utter  fallacy  of  such  a  statement.  Yet  this  has  con- 
stantly, and  persistently,  been  asserted  by  Messrs.  Gladstone  and 
Lowe,  and  this  assertion  has  done  immense  harm  in  retarding  ne- 
gotiations with  Foreign  Powers  on  this  question.  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  statement  that  tho  Government  had  not  the  '  unanimous ' 
support  of  the  country,  but  that  a  large  party  in  the  country  was 
using  tho  'atrocity  cry'  for  party  purposes  (or  words  to  that 
effect),  was  quite  true. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  East  is  that  England  ad- 
vised '  an  armistice  of  not  less  than  a  month  or  six  weeks.'  The 
Turks  replied  that  six  weeks  was  too  short,  and  proposed  '  five  or 
six  months.'  This  the  Russians  refused  to  accept,  and  reverted  to 
what  they  termed  tho  English  proposal  of  '  six  weeks.'  But  Eng- 
land had  put  no  extending  limit,  and  had  guarded  herself  by 
'not  less.'  Consequently  England  accepted  the  Turkish  proposal. 
Eussia  never  imagined  that  Turkey  would  accept  any  armistice, 
and  therefore  finds  herself  in  a  difficulty.  The  Turks  have  now, 
in  all  probability  at  the  instance  of  our  Ambassador,  Sir  H. 
Elliot,  averred  themselves  willing  to  accept  the  English  proposal, 
with  tho  understanding  that  the  six  weeks'  armistice  may  be  pro- 


Many  in  .England  say, 
and  so  secure  our  highway  to  India. 

But  the  answer  is  obvious,  said  Lord  B.  11  the  .ItuHtiiam  had 
Constantinople,  they  could  at  any  time  march  tlioir  Army  through 
Syria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  then  what  would  l>«  tlm  use 
of  our  holding  Egypt?  Not  even  the  command  of  tho  HUM  could 
help  us  under  such  circumstances.  People  who  talk  in  thin 
manner  must  be  utterly  ignorant  of  geography.  Our  Hlreiitrth  in 
on  the  sea.  Constantinople  is  the  key  of  India,  mid  not  Kgypt 
and  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  mendacity  of  the  Russians  is  tho  snnio  na  ovur.  I  buy  way, 
'We  do  not  wish  to  hold  Constantinople.'  Perhnpn  nut,  lint  fin- 
all  that  their  game  is  to  have  someone)  there  who  in  inoro  or  ]<>«« 
dependent  on  them.  ... 

The  grand  political  duel  between  Lord  Bcncouflficld  and  Prim-e 
Gortchakoff  has  now  lasted  some  months,  and,  up  to  UK;  pnwnt, 
time,  the  latter  has  got  the  worst  of  it.  That  England  should 
be  victorious  in  diplomacy  (find  war  if  nocicsmiry,  an  a  nml.tnr  ol: 
course),  is  Lord  B.'s  grand  object,  mid  will  bo  a  splendid  rotiwini- 
mation  to  his  wonderful  career.  He  appears  to  mo  to  Imvo  nn 
doubt  that,  whatever  present  appearances  may  bu,  Germany  \vill 
eventually  go  against  Russia.  .  .  . 

The  six  months'  armistice  which  Turkey  propound  having 
been  rejected,  the  Turkish  armies  continued  llu-ir  advance 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  tho  Russian  Gc.nonil  and 
the  Eussian  Volunteers  who  organised  tho  resistance  to 
them  under  the  banner  of  Serbia,  won  success  after  success 
until  Belgrade  itself  was  in  danger.  Beaeonnficld  flattorod 
himself  that  these  Turkish  victories,  coupled  with  the  firm 
attitude  of  the  British  Cabinet,  had  produced  n  moderating 
effect  on  the  counsels  of  the  Russian  Government,  as  Gort- 
cbakoff  began  to  express  interest  in  the  Conference,  which 
Derby  had  suggested,  and  Iguatieff  at;  Constantinople 
seemed  to  be  ready  for  a  reasonable  compromise  about  the 
length  of  armistice.  Appearances  were  dpc.pnhVn  Tim 


a  total  severance  ot  diplomatic  relations,  the  acceptance  by 
Turkey,  within  forty-eight  hours,  of  the  armistice  limited 
to  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Under  the  menace  of  force  Tur- 
key agreed. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Oct.  28, 1876.— There  is  n  streak  of  light 
on  the  horizon.  Whether  it  be  the  victory  of  the  Turks,  or 
whether  it  be  that  the  Russians  commence  to  comprehend  that 
England  will  stand  no  nonsense,  but  a  great  change  occurred  last 
night — and  for  tho  better.  .  .  . 

Oct.  30. —  Wo  aro  not  out  of  the  wood,  but  we  sometimes  think 
we  HOG  light  in  tho  distance  —  I  hope  not  a  mirage.  I  have  had 
now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  year  of  it,  and  feel  a  good  deal  older. 
Certainly,  it  lias  not  been  a  dull  life,  but  a  very  hard  one.  .  .  . 

Schou.  called  on  me  with  a  message  of  horror  and  indignation 
from  tho  'Emperor  of  R.  about  the  Golos.  I  said  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  tho  press  was  not  free  in  Russia.  He  assured  me 
that  ho  had  been  libelled  himself  in  tho  Golos,  and  accused  of 
having  sold  himself  to  Germany.  I  remarked  that  the  press  was 
free  in  England,  hut  that  if  such  an  article  had  appeared  in  a 
respectable  paper  agst.  Prince  Gortff,  I  wd.  undertake  to  say  I 
wd.  have  made  the  editor  apologise.1 

Nov.  1. —  Yesterday  (Tuesday)  I  received  two  tels.  when  I 
woke:  they  had  arrived  in  tho  night.  One  was  from  our  Am- 
bassador at  Livadia  saying  that  P.  Gortchakoff  considered  the 
armistice  now  settled,  and  making  suggestions  about  ulterior 
points  —  and  much  more  important  ones :  the  basis  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Tho  other  telegram  was  from  our  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, dated  Monday  night  •£  past  10  o'ck.  (Therapia),  aay- 

1  Tho  '(7o/os  had  had  the  effrontery  to  accuse  Beaconsfleld  of  having, 
in  conjunction  with  the  firm  of  Erlangor,  amassed  a  colossal  fortune 
by  speculating  on  the  various  phases  of  the  Eastern  Question!  Where- 
as, as  Hosn,  who  hixd  been  familiar  with  Bcaconsfield's  pecuniary  deal- 
ingH  for  tliirty  years,  wrote  indignantly  to  Carry  on  Oct.  25,  'if  ever  a 
man  lived  who  was  pure  as  snow  in  money  matters,  and  more  scrupu- 
lous than  any  living  man  in  everything  that  concerned  his  pecuniary 
interests,  it  is  Lord  B[eaconn/iel]d;  as  history  will  prove.'  In  spite  of 


orably  to  the  XurKa,  wmi  O.B»««.^  •«•«  -"• V      ''  .""""*"- 

out  and  that  he  was  to  execute  it  formally  in  tlio  morning,  huv- 
ing'an  appointment  with  the  Q.  Vizier  to  that  effect. 

So  I  thought  my  cares  were  over,  and  .1.  runio.inbered  wlmt  your 
friend  Deiane  said  to  me  on  Sunday,  'that  the.  Minister  who 
opened  Parliamt.  with  an  announcement  of  peace  in  Llie.  Queen's 
Speech,  wd.  be  in  a  prouder  position  than  any  .Minister  since 

A  little  after  noon  came  the  awful  news  that  Goal.  'IgnatiefT 
had  received  orders  from  Livadia  to  deliver  tlio  offonnivo  and  hon- 
tile  ultimatum  you  are  now  well  acquainted  willi ! 

This  was  the  consequence  of  the  Turkish  victories,  and  the 
humiliation  the  Emperor  felt  at  tlio  probability  of  tlio  Turks 
reaching  Belgrade.  The  pretext  that  the  Turks  carried  on  hostil- 
ities during  negotiations  for  armistice  is  quito  hollow.  Tlio 
Russo-Servian  army  has  never  ceased  attacking  and  harassing 
the  Turks  during  the  whole  time.  Besides,  negotiations  for 
armistice  never  suspend  hostilities  as  a  matter  of  public  luw. 

What  will  happen  now?  I  think  it  looks  as  bhick  us  possible. 
The  whole  affair  has  been  a  conspiracy  of  Russia  from  the.  be- 
ginning, and  she  has  failed  in  everything  —  oven  in  nelive  war- 
fare the  Porte  has  defeated  her.  I  don't  think  slu;  ciin  Hliiud  it, 
and  she  will  rush  to  further  reverses. 

Yesterday  I  dined  at  Stafford]  House  —  with  tlio  liltlo  Duch- 
ess, and  the  'bride  and  bridegroom'  *  and  llonald;  ami  then  they 
took  me  to  the  play,  a  new  comedy  that  is  making  sonm  noise, 
Peril—  au  adaptation  from  the  French  Nos  Intimtut —  not,  over- 
moral,  but  fairly  transmogrified  from  the  original,  and  cleverly 
acted  in  the  chief  part  —  a  woman2  whom,  I  doubt  not,  you,  an 
habituee  of  the  drama,  know  very  well,  but  quito  now  to  mo. 
Now  she  is  married,  but  she  was  a  sister  of  Hobortson,  this  play- 
wright. She  had  evidently  studied  in  the  French  school.  Tim 
whole  was  good,  and  the  theatre  was  ventilated;  so  I  did  not  fed 
exhausted,  and  was  rather  amused,  and  slid,  rather  havo  onjoycd 
myself,  had  not  the  bad  news  thrown  its  dark  shadow  over  one's 
haunted  consciousness.  ... 

Nov.  2.- As  I  have  often  told  you  'there  ia  no  wimbling  like 
politics— and  here  we  are  with  the  armistice  signed  1  ...  1 
cant  write  any  details:  until  this  moment.  I  hnvn  nni.  1,,,,1  „ 


comment  ID  oeacousueia  on  wnat  sue  termed  the  Jimperor  s 
'  rash  and  in  temperate  act.'  The  Emperor  must  have  felt 
i;he  need  of  reassuring  English  opinion,  for  on  ^November  2 
he  pledged  his  word  at  Livadia  to  the  British  Ambassador 
that  he  had  not  the  smallest  wish  or  intention  to  acquire 
Constantinople,  and  that  any  occupation  of  Bulgaria  to 
which  necessity  might  drive  him  would  he  only  provisional. 
Derby  telegraphed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Cabinet  at  these 
assurances,  but  Beaconsfiold  was  more  impressed  by  the  obvi- 
ous preparations  which  Russia  was  making  for  independent 
military  action,  and  by  GortchakofPs  hectoring  tone  about 
the  proposals  for  autonomy  to  be  submitted  to  the  Porte. 
For,  now  that  the  armistice  was  signed,  Boaconsfield  and 
Derby  proposed  to  issue  invitations  to  the  Conference  which 
they  had  for  some  time  contemplated  —  a  step  which  was 
taken  by  a  Cabinet  Council  on  November  4.  Eor  the  chief 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  at  the  Conference  the  Prime 
Minister  selected  the  ablest  of  his  younger  colleagvies,  over- 
coming his  reluctance  by  friendly  pressure.  Among  the 
Beiiconsfichl  papers  there  is  preserved  an  undated  sheet  of 
Downing  Street  writing-paper,  with  the  words,  in  Bencons- 
ileld'g  handwriting:  'Qonf [identia] I.  I  want  you  to  go. 
That  is  my  idea.  A  great  enterprise,  and  wd.  not  take 
much  time.  B.,'  followed  by  Salisbury's  response,  '  Of 
course  I  will  do  what  the  Cabinet  wishes,  but  it  is  essential 
that  your  policy  should  be  settled  first.'  These  notes  were 
almost  certainly  interchanged  at  this  meeting  of  the  Cabi- 
net. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential.  10,  DOWNING  ST.,  WIIITJEIIAIX,  Nov.  3,  '70.—  I 
shall  cull  to-day  latish,  on  the  chance  of  seeing  you,  as  I  think  we 
ought  to  con  for  together  before  the  Cabinet. 


stantinoplc,  and  with  this  force,  and  tho  command  of  ihc,  sea, 
she  is,  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  invincible.  Tin's  w  con- 
sistent with  her  maintaining  100,000  men  on  her  Atuiitic 
frontier. 

And  now,  again,  I  must  impress  upon  you  tb(>  importance,  if  we 
wish  to  secure  a  long  peace,  of  coming  to  sumo  imdorHtanding 
with  some  European  Power. 

The  difficulties  of  negotiating  any  satisfactory  imderHtnnding 
with  Germany  may  be  great,  but  Odo  RusHoll  ought  to  bo  in- 
structed to  lose  no  opportunity  of  conferring  with  Bismarck  in 
this  sense.  By  tho  bye,  I  do  not  at  all  bclievu  TKiwtiHPn  '  con- 
fidential' communication  to  Elliot  about  tho  Gorman  (IJunir. 

But  without  the  trouble,  and  the  rialc,  of  any  new  Irciiticn,  wo. 
have  a  course  open  to  us,  wh,  I  think  it  imprudent,  and  Heareely 
justifiable  on  our  part,  to  neglect.  It  is  not  only  our  right,  hnl, 
in  my  opinion,  our  duty,  to  enquire  of  F  ramie,  und  Aiwtriii,  whiil. 
in  the  event  of  tho  failure  of  tho  Congress,  arc  their  vieWH  ami 
feelings  with  reference  to  their  engagements  under  the  Triparlilc 
Treaty  ? 

This  will  give  Austria,  if  sho  wishes  it,  nn  ocoam'on  to  im- 
burthen  or  unbutton  herself— and  may  load  to  important  ooiwe- 
quences.  I  do  not  understand  from  you,  and  F  do  not;  hear  from 
any  other  quarter,  that  you  have  ever  made  to  her,  howr.  guarded, 
any  overture  for  joint  action.  I  believe  it  hns  been  expected.  1 1' 
made,  it  shd.  be  expressed  thro'  Buchanan,  not  Beimt,  but  it  wd. 
be  more  conveniently  managed  with  reference  to  kcuping  exinliiu' 
engagements :  the  Tripartite. 

It  is  probable  that  France,  at  this  raomnnt,  wd.  avoid  action 
but  that  reserve  on  her  part  will  not  subnet  IIH  ]O»IK  IIH  nlxi 
thinks,  if  troublous  times  arrive.  And  sho  wd.  bo  Rral.ilied  by  the 
enquiry  and  the  appeal,  and  if  it  did  nothing  elw,  with  re- 
gard to  both  France  and  Austria,  I  think  it  wd.  have  an  ad- 
vantageous  effect  on  both  of  them  in  influencing  tlioir  ronduot  in 
the  Conference. 

I  have  no  hesitation  myself  in  saying,  that  it  wd.  bn  mont  il.wir- 

Ind tW^'n*  f "  agT ment  wlth  Aufitrin  fw  J»''»1-  '"•'!'"'- 
a  in?  '  L    ,       TCefai1'  andRu8sin  «  nrr^nm  and  men- 

0  1  T,l  ? ^    6  mt  mftt°d 

01  me  1 1  rkian  nnTnininno  Oi>,i    „„!. 


Nov.  4. —  I  do  not  think  that  Gortchakoff'a  insolent  announce- 
ments to  Loftus,  that,  if  the  Russian  propositions  respecting 
autonomy  are  not  agreed  to,  Ignatieff  is  to  withdraw,  ought  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

This  was  not  said  after  dinner,  like  the  Emperor's  sentimental 
ebullition  —  but  it  was  said  in  the  morning,  and  was  an  an- 
nouncement to  us. 

It  shd.  be  noticed  wo  gain  nothing  with  Russia  by  conciliation 
or  concession. 

If  Gortchakoff's  position  is  a  genuine  one,  then  there  is  no  use 
in  conferring.  At  any  rate,  ho  shd.  privately  inform  xis  what  are 
his  views. 

Loftus,  tho'  a  mere  Livadian  parasite,  and  afraid  even  of  G.'s 
shadow,  will,  I  suppose,  still  obey  absolute  orders,  and  I  think  you 
ought  to  send  him  a  rattler. 

Your  complaints  of  Aiidrassy  are  echoed  back  from  Vienna  as 
against  us.  There,  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  England  will  do 
nothing  and  join  them  in  no  action. 

Nothing  can  secure  tho  success  of  the  Conference  but  firmness 
on  our  side,  and  we  cannot  be  firm,  unless  we  are  prepared  for  the 
future. 

Our  policy  hitherto  has  secured  the  first  object  proposed  by  us : 
viz.,  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ott.  Empire.  The 
refusal  of  tho  Berlin  note,  and  the  fleet,  have  hitherto  accom- 
plished that.  There  has  been  no  '  occupation.'  For  the  second 
object  proposed,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  rayahs, 
we  ought  to  arrive,  among  ourselves,  at  some  clear  conception  of 
your  definition  of  autonomy  with[ou]t  loss  of  time. 

A  catalogue  of  tho  proposals  in  the  Andrassy  note,  in  language 
as  little  technical  as  possible,  shd.,  if  possible,  be  before  the  Cabi- 
net this  morning. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Nov.  4. —  Cabinet  just  over;  very  tired,  and 
a  little  harassed  —  but  I  won't  let  the  post  go  without  a  line. 

We  have  agreed  to  invite  the  Powers  to  a  Conference;  the  place, 
Constantinople ;  and  each  Power  to  be  represented  by  two  Pleni- 


»,,rree  in  our  main  purposes,  BUI  wma  x  U.^L  .=.  ...„,  j-vunam 
w  1  secretly  encourage  and  invite  the  Porto  to  rot™,  the,  Con- 
ference and  then  privately  arrange  with  her.  hnvo  detected 
some  traits  of  this  intrigue,  and  Ignatioft  is  equal  to  anything. 

By  proposing  a  Conference  on  a  broader  basis  —  -i.e.,  two 
Ambassadors  or  Plenipotentiaries  from  each  State.—  n  certain 
delay  has  been  obtained,  and  a  proportionately  greater  import- 
ance lias  been  given  to  the  Conference  —  wh.  may  balk  lam.  Hu  t 
if  his  original  proposition  of  an  immediate)  council  of  the,  Am- 
bassadors at  Constantinople  and  none  else  had  boon  agreed  to, 
I  think  he  wd.  have  succeeded.  He  may  yot. 

Ld.  Mayor's  Day.—.  .  .  Yes,  it  is  the  fatal  clny,  tlinl;  <il\vn,vH 
makes  me  ill  — when  I  have  to  make  a  spcccli  wli.  in  ever  Hl.rie.tly 
scanned  andwh.,  on  this  occasion,  will  bo  criticised  by  all  Kuro[ie : 
sent  on  the  wings  of  the  lightning  to  the  old  coxcomb  at  Livmliti 
(wh.  he  has  left  by-the-byc)  and  the  fox  at  Varzin. 

It  is  about  as  nervous  an  affair  as  win  fall  to  tho  lot  of  man  — 
particularly  when  it  is  to  bo  accomplished  in  a  he.atod  hnll,  full 
of  gas  and  aldermen  and  trumpeters,  after  sitting  for  IIOUVH  talk- 
ing slipslop  to  a  defunct  Lady  Mayoress,  and  with  ovory  circum- 
stance that  can  exhaust  and  discomfort  man.  I  think  I  will  never 
do  it  again,  and  should  not  bo  able  to  do  it  now,  woro  it  not  for 
tlie  hope  of  seeing  you  to-morrow. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  WHITEHALL,  Nov.  9,  187(i. — .  .  .  To-day 
is  'lord  Mayor's  Day,'  always  the  most  distressful  dny  in  tlio 
year  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but,  this  your,  his  scnso  of  diw-omforl; 
and  nervousness  are  aggravated.  Ho  must  speak  on  tho  gront 
question,  and  every  word  he  utters  will  bo  criticised  throughout 
Europe.  However,  it  is  something,  that  ho  can  mention  oven  a 
prospect  of  peace.  He  feels,  at  this  moment,  as  if  ho  should 
hardly  get  through  the  day,  and  the  only  thing  wliie.h  mialuina 
him  is  the  desire  not  to  disgrace  your  Majesty's  servic.o  and  con- 
fidence. .  .  . 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Beaconsfield  should  huvo,  wriUrn  l<> 
the  Queen  of  the  speech  which  ho  was  aboulr  to  deliver  al, 


taincd  n  grave  warning,  which  can  hardly  be  thought  un- 
justified in  view  of  the  policy  of  combined  intrigue  and 
menace  which  Russia  had  pursued  during  the  year.  But 
ho  was  careful  to  speak  of  her  with  due  respect,  and  to  at- 
tribute to  her  a  cordiality  and  a  readiness  to  accept  reason- 
able proposals  of  which  she  had  in  fact  shown  little  sign, 
lie  described  the  great  objects  winch  the  Government  had 
set  before  themselves  to  be,  first,  to  maintain  the  general 
peace  of  Eitropo  by  the  due  observance  of  the  Treaties  of 
185C  and  1871,  which  laid  down  as  the  best  security  for 
peace  the  preservation  of  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and,  secondly,  to  secure 
such  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  subjects  of 
Turkish  provinces  as,  by  increasing  their  prosperity,  would 
promote  that  independence  and  integrity.  Ho  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  armistice ;  '  an  armistice  is  certainly 
not  peace  any  more  than  courtship  is  wedlock ;  but  in  gen- 
eral it  is  the  auspicious  harbinger  of  a  happy  future.'  As 
to  the  '  ultimatum '  by  which  it.  was  obtained,  '  that  is  an 
ugly  word  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  pacific 
settlement.'  But  in  this  case  the  ultimatum  was  something 
liko  '  bringi7ig  an  action  for  debt  when  the  whole  sum 
claimed  had  proviousty  been  paid  into  court.' 

Beaconsfield  (hvelt  with  satisfaction  on  the  Conference 
and  on  its  acceptance  by  all  the  Powers,  and  paid  a  gener- 
ous compliment  to  Salisbury,  who,  he  said,  possessed  the 
complete  confidence  of  his  colleagues. 

They  hnvo  confidence  in  his  abilities,  in  his  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject, nml  in  tlio  tnct  and  firmness  of  his  character;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  use  and  exorcise  all  his  abilities  to  bring 
about  that  permanent  peace  in  Europe  which  all  statesmen  agree 

cirtrti-iTt/icl   1-itr   nrllirtvi-nnc  -frt  -flirt  •franfi/aa    wlii/Vh   oviaf. 


to  accomplish  the  objects  we  Jinve  in  view  wiuioui  WIDHO  ternblu 
appeals  to  war,  of  which,  I  think,  wo  have  heard  too  frixnu'.utly 
and  too  much.  .  .  .  There  is  no  country  so  intoriwtcd  in  (ho  main- 
tenance of  peace  as  England.  Pence  is  especially  nn  English  pol- 
icy.  She  is  not  an  aggressive  Power,  :Cor  thcro  ia  nothing  which 
she  desires.  She  covets  no  cities  and  no  provinces.  Whnt  who 
wishes  is  to  maintain  and  to  enjoy  the  unexampled  empire  which 
she  has  built  up,  and  which  it  is  her  priclo  to  nm)iimlu>r  oxwtH 
as  much  upon  sympathy  as  upon  force.  But  although  tlio  policy 
of  England  is  peace,  there  is  no  country  so  well  prepared  tor  wnr 
as  our  own.  If  she  enters  into  conflict  in  n  rightaonw  CIIUHO  — 
and  I  will  not  believe  that  England  will  go  to  war  oxo.opt  for  u 
righteous  cause  —  if  the  contest  is  one  which  oonconiH  her  lihe.rly, 
her  independence,  or  her  empire,  her  rosourcoH,  !  feel,  im<  inox- 
haustible.  She  is  not  a  country  that,  when  Hhe  untcni  into  a 
campaign,  has  to  ask  herself  whether  sho  can  mipporl;  a  Hecoixl 
or  a  third  campaign.  She  enters  into  n  campaign  which  Him  will 
not  terminate  till  right  is  done. 

It  was  not  Beaconsfield,  but  Kussia,  who  had  mtulo  tlio 
'appeals  to  war'  of  which  lie  spoke.     And  his  reply  only 
restated,  in  grave  and  forcible  fashion,  tho  permanent  c.oii- 
ditions  which  those  who  challenge  this  country  imiHl;  face. 
He  had  recounted  them  in  almost  similar  language  in  IHf!^ 
when  he  was  in  opposition.    He  had  them  said  that  '  Riitf- 
land  is  the  only  country  which,  whe.n  it  on  ten's  into  a  quar- 
rel which  it  believes  to  he  just,  never  censes  its  dForlH  until 
it  hag  accomplished  its  aim  ';  that  (  it  was  not  a  qnoHtion  (,f 
one,  two,  or  three  campaigns,  but  that,  as  wo  have,  proved 
in  old  days,  our  determination,  supported  by  our  roinurccH 
would  allow  us  to  prepare  for  an  indefinite  atnigj;!,.  when  wo 
lad  an  adequate  and  worthy  objeet  in  view.'  '     TIic  wordu 
remain  as  true  now  as  when  they  woro  spoken  in  !H«a  und  in 
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ot  course,  an  arguable  question.  But  Russia's  menacing 
attitude  undoubtedly  suggested  that  she  bad  either  forgot- 
ten England's  historic  power  and  persistence,  or  believed 
that  the  ancient  spirit  was  dead.  The  very  next  day  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  an  address  to  the  nobles  and  com- 
munal council  of  Moscow,  caused  a  sensation  in  Europe  by 
saying  that,  if  the  Conference  failed  to  bring  peace,  and  if 
ho  could  not  obtain  the  guarantees  which  he  desired  from  the 
Porte,  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  take  independent  action 
and  that  he  was  convinced  that  Russia  would  respond  to  his 
summons.  The  leaders  of  the  atrocity  agitation  saw  in 
this  threat  the  natural,  and  indeed  legitimate,  retort  to  what, 
they,  considered  to  be  Bcaconsfield's  wanton  pi-ovocation. 
Tn  actual  fact,  the  Emperor,  when  he  spoke,  had  no  cog- 
nisance of  Beaconsfield's  words,  and  Avas  only  saying  openly 
what  Gortchakoff,  his  Chancellor,  had  already  intimated  to 
the  British  Ambassador;  and  the  Russian  Government  pro- 
ceeded to  mobilise  a  considerable  force  and  to  issue  a  new 
loan  for  100,000,000  roubles.  'What  an  infamous  lie  that 
was,'  wrote  the  Queen  to  Beaconsueld  on  November  21,  '  to 
say  the  Emperor  Alexander's  speech  at  Moscow  was  in  con- 
sequence of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  excellent  one  at  the  Man- 
sion House  [?  Guildhall].' 

While  those  responsible  for  the  atrocity  agitation  were 
indignant  with  Beaconsfield  for  his  Guildhall  speech,  they 
cordially  approved  the  appointment  of  Salisbury  as  British 
representative  at  the  Constantinople  Conference.  They  re- 
membered the  deep-seated  distrust  of  Disraeli  which  Sal- 
isbury had  long  cherished ;  they  knew  that  he  was  a  High 
Churchman,  a  friend  of  those  High  Churchmen,  such  as 
Liddon,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  agitation;  they 
noticed  that  Carnarvon,  who  had  formerly  acted  with  Sal- 


—  that  was  a  main  reason  for  Ins  appointment;  hut  somo 
selections  from  Ministerial  correspondence  will  show  how 
far  liis  course  in  the  Ministry  was  from  justifying  tho  exag- 
gerated expectations  of  Gladstone's  partisans. 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

HUOHENDEN  MANOE,  Oct.  11,  1876.—.  .  .  As  you  «ro  n  iwrti«ii- 
kr  friend  of  Carnarvon's,  I  will  make  a  confidential  onHurvutirui. 
He  is  distinguished  by  his  hospitality,  but_is  not  nlwuyw,  porhnnH, 
so  discreet  in  its  exercise,  ns  might  ho  desired. 

Poor  dear  Lady  Chesterfield,  when  sho  wns  much  under  IUK 
roof,  was  very  annoyed  at  constantly  dining  with  tho  editor  of 
the  Spectator,  who,  she  said,  wrote  weekly  libels  on  Inn-  den  rest 
friend  (myself)  ;  but  I,  being  used  to  thnt  flort  oF  treatment,  mil  i- 
gated  her  feelings,  and,  I  believe,  prevented  any  Borioua  rxc.lantlrn. 
But  now,  no  less  a  personage  than  tho  stoic  Derby  is  annoyed,  ami 
more  than  annoyed,  by  the  same  causa. 

It  seems  that  liddon  made  a  'most  acrimonioxw  '  allaok  on 
Derby,  and  he  is  now  a  cherished  guest  nt  Iligholoro.  !  ]  liolievo 
it  was  in  a  sermon,  and  I  was,  of  course,  included  in  it,  1ml,  tho'  f. 
see  most  things,  it  escaped  me,  and  I  should  not  Imvo  luilieud  it, 
had  I  encountered  it,  except  perhaps  a  littla  rap  Homo  day.  .  .  . 

From,  Lord  Salisbury. 

Confidential  HATFIELD  HOUSE,  Oct.  18,  "7(1.—.  .  .  I  agree  \vilh 
you  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  Carnarvon  should  huve,  linked  I,  id- 
don  at  this  particular  time,  when  ovoryono  is  on  tho  watch  for  OKI 
slightest  indication  of  division  of  opinion  in  tho  Cabinet  —  -a«  it 
may  be  misconstrued.  But  the  friendship  in  a  vory  old  one  :  and 
Liddon  usually  goes  to  Highclero  just  before  tho  Oxford  term,  I 
don't  suppose  tho  construction  which  might  bo  nut  oil  it  imir 
occurred  to  Carnarvon's  mind.  .  . 


To  Lord  Derby. 

10.   DnWtlINn    R'P       Wt.tl.i.urr  .  ,  ,       TU..  .. 


ana  tlie  Arcnbisliop  01  ±io  [grade,  our  colleague  is  getting  a  little 
insufferable. 

It  is  a  gang  of  Jesuits  that  he  lives  amongst,  in  many  guises, 
from  priests  to  journalists. 

The  only  authentic  mot  of  Gladstone,  that  I  have  ascertained, 
was  that  ho  said  the  other  day,  that  he  was  confident  that  Carnar- 
von, Salisbury,  Hardy,  and  Northcote  wd.  never  support  our  pol- 
icy. I  believe  no  one  is  the  least  hesitating  except  Carnarvon, 
and  ultimately  ho  is  ruled  by  Salisbury.  .  .  . 

Nov.  19. —  I  hear  from  Salisbury,  that  there  is  great  discontent 
and  disturbance  at  the  '  Instructions ' 1  having  been  sent  down  for 
the  Queen's  signature  when  Ld.  Carnarvon,  Ld.  Chancellor,  and 
others  did  not  consider,  that  they  had  passed  the  Cabinet.  What 
is  to  bo  clone  ?  They  understood  they  were  to  be  again  considered 
on  Thursday. 

I  have  sent  Mr.  Gorry  to  Ld.  Chanr.  to  explain,  that  I  doubted 
not  you  wore  under  the  impression  that  the  general  Instructions 
were  approved,  and  that  the  supplementary  ones  were  those  to  be 
considered  on  Thursday.  But  it  is  difficult  to  argue  with  men 
under  the  influence  of  strong  religious  feeling,  and  it  wd.  appear 
that  the  heresy  of  Photiua,  commonly  called  the  Greek  Church, 
aud  Moody  and  Sankoy,  have  coalesced  against  us.  ... 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Private.  FAIIUIILL,  TONDBIDOE,  Nov.  10,  '76. —  There  can  bo  no 
mistake  as  to  what  passed  in  Cabinet  yesterday.  It  waa  clearly 
understood  that  the  instructions  were  approved,  the  cause  of 
nearly  all  the  difficulty  having  been  removed  by  the  insertion  of 
the  words  suggested  by  Cairns,  which  only  excluded  from  discus- 
sion in  the  Conference  the  question  of  military  occupation,  leav- 
ing it  an  open  question  whether  such  occupation  might  not  bo 
agreed  upon  by  tho  Powers  in  certain  possible  contingencies. 
This  was  to  bo  rnado  clear  by  a  supplementary  instruction  which 
was  to  be  considered  at  tho  Cabinet  of  Thursday.  I  heard  all 
that  passed,  and  naturally  attended  more  closely  than  anyone, 
tho  business  concerning  my  department.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  mo,  till  I  received  your  letter,  that  any  of  our  colleagues  could 
bo  under  a  different  impression.  .  .  . 


To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential.  2,  WHITEHALL  GABUENH,  No\>.  20.— You  wisely 
got  away,  in  legitimate  dudgeon,  to  a  distant  fortress;  but  1  was 
obliged  to  meet  the  storm,  and  therefore,  sent  .for  the.  Ld.  Chan- 
cellor, and,  after  some  time,  concluded  a  satisfactory  interview. 

He'liad  no  previous  concert,  or  convolution,  with  tlmf,  little 
Carnarvon,  and  when  I  explained  to  him  the  m.vwtiiriex  of  the 
heresy  of  Photius,  and  that  ho  had,  1  was  mire,  iinintontioiiiilly, 
lent  himself  to  a  sacerdotal  intrigue,  he  turned  quite,  pale. 

I  told  him,  that  if  the  sentiment  of  religious  eiithusuimm,  or  the 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  wore  brought  into  play,  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  a  purely  political  question,  wh.  referred 
to  the  distribution  of  power,  was  impossible,. 

Tnen  I  sent  for  the  little  Carnarvon,  who  WUH  out  of  town,  and 
so  I  telegraphed  for  him,  and  ho  will  probably  uttwul  me  to- 
morrow, accompanied  by  Liddon. 

Confidential.  HUOIIENDEN  MANOII,  Dec.  !). —  You  uumfc  keep 
the  Ld.  Chanr.  quiet —  at  least  for  the  noneo.  1  Iin  Hc.liwun  of  oc- 
cupation is  that  of  a  pettifogger —  joint  stock  and  limited  liability. 

It  is  best  not  to  harass  Salisbury  with  inMtriu'.UoiiH,  1  [«  1ms 
enough.  Affairs  will  develop  themselves,  and  he,  Hoeum  not  un- 
equal to  the  situation.  If  the  'Eastern  Xtiaus  '  will  be.  tolerably 
tranquil  —  sensible  on  such  matters  they  novor  can  IKI —  I  by  no 
means  despair  of  ultimate  success, 

I  shall  be  in  town  on  Monday  at  A  o'uk.,  lining  tempted  to  pro- 
long my  stay  here  by  these  golden  morns  of  expiring  autumn. 

Since  lie  had  returned  from  Castle  Broniwie.b  in  August, 
Beaconsfield  bad  pursued  bis  anxioua  labours  at  llughondc.n 
and  in  London,  without  interruption  or  cJiiin^c,.  [}v[  j)(, 
spent  a  week-end  at  Saudringbam  hrnnodiatdy  aflrr  tlio 
Guildhall  banquet,  and  then  went  for  a  day  or  two  to  I  n- 
gestie,  where  Lady  Bradford  was  a  post.'  Karly  in  |)o- 
cember,  also,  he  got  away  from  London  for  tlio  in'sido  <if  n 
week  to-Crichel,  where  the  Granvilles  wens  included  in  a 


hern  or  lus  family;  .Lady  Salisbury,  avid  his  eldest  son,  and  lua 
daughter !  J  fear  those  latter  will  not  be  as  serviceable  as  hia 
secretaries.  The  French  papers  say  the  Conference  is  delayed 
because  M.  do  Salisbury  is  accompanied  by  Mme,  de  Salisbury, 
and  seven  children!  It  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  but  bad 
ono'. 

Pss.  Mary  wrote  to  me  and  begged  me  to  call  on  her,  wh.  T  did 
yesterday.  .  .  .  Pss.  Mary  was  amusing;  she  had  been  living  in 
a  Russian  circle  and  retailed  nil  their  gossip,  wh.  showed  they 
were  counting  on  rnnny  things  wh.  will  not  happen.  .  .  . 

10,  DOWNINO  ST.,  Nov.  29. — .  .  .  I  am  very  busy  trying  to 
make  a  Bishop  of  Truro.  Nothing  gives  me  more  trouble  than 
the.  Episcopacy,  Thoro  are  so  many  parties,  so  many  '  schools  of 
thought'  in  the  Church. 

Cornwall  is  full  of  Dissenters,  like  a  rabbit  warren.  And  any 
high  jinks  there  wd.  never  do.  And  yot  the  dissenting  pastors, 
particularly  the  Wesleyans,  the  most  numerous,  are  no  longer  pop- 
ular with  their  (locks.  So  there,  is  an  opportunity  for  an  ade- 
quate man.  .  .  . 

'  I  think  I  have  got  a  good  man  '  for  the  Bishopric  of 
Truro,  wrote  Disraeli  to  Lady  Chesterfield  on  December  3. 
lie  was  quite  right.  Benson's  gifts  both  of  organising  ca- 
pacity and  of  spiritual  leadership  proved  so  fruitful  in  his 
newly  created  diocese  that  when,  six  years  later,  the  metro- 
politan HOC  of  Canterbury  foil  vacant,  he  was  promoted  to 
it  on  the  recommendation  of  Disraeli's  rival  and  successor, 
Gladstone.  Hardy  had  strongly  urged  Benson's  appoint- 
ment to  Truro :  '  You  have  made  a  bishop,'  wrote  Disraeli 
to  him  on  the  day  on  which  the  offer  was  sent. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

Cnionnr,,  WIMBOUNK,  Dec.  8. — .  .  .  The  party  here  is  very  largo, 
and  ought  to  bo  very  brilliant,  if  persons  were  as  agreeable  as 
their  rank  and  fashion,  their  dresses  and  their  looks.  But  then 


the  evening  witn  nersen  UHU  iMuy  **.,  mm  a^uiu  MIUMVIIUI.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWSING  ST.,  Dec.  8,1  1870.—  Great  despatch™  firmed  hw|; 
night  from  Constantinople,  arid  tho  Cabinet  has  boen  aiUing  on 
them  this  long  morning.  I  think  there  in  n  dmiii-o  of  my  g(.(> 
ting  down  to  you  on  Saturday. 

I  sate  next  to  Prince  Hal2  at  dinner  yesterday  —  at  Ferdinnud 
de  K[oth9child]'s.  .  .  . 

After  dinner  there  was  whist,  and  Eosobory  ciuno  up  to  iiui,  niul 
talked  very  well  — just  come  from  America —  liin  3rd  viwit,  and 
full  as  an  egg  of  fun  and  quaint  observation. 

The  dinner  was  really  exquisite  and  served  with  inwimpanililo 
taste.  I  was  so  much  amused  with  the  menu,  that  I  Htolo  it  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life;  but  I  stolo  it  fur  you. 

The  preliminary  Conferences  are  closed,  and  1  hopo  wo  havn 
given  the  formal  Conference,  wh.  commences  on  Tlmi'mlay,  MM' 
work  to  give  us  a  tolerably  tranquil  Xinaa  weok. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Dec.  13.— All  tho  world  in  talking  now 
of  a  private  meeting  yesterday  at  Stafford  Il'oum',  tlui  I)nkt>»  in 
the  chair,  to  commence  a  subscription  for  tho  TurkiHh  Hiildior-H, 
who  are  fighting  for  their  country,  nnd  bravuly — without  pay, 
or  food,  or  clothes.  .  .  .  The  Lord  Blantyro  gavu  :(,()()()  nulium 
There  shd.  be  a  report  of  all  this. 

Beaconsfield  was  properly  anxious,  tlivoiiKlioul;  HUH  e.vit- 
ical  autumn  nnd  winter,  not  to  lot  diploirmoy  ouU-uii  mili- 
tary preparation.  On  September  80  ho  wrote  to  1 1  ardy,  tint 
War  Secretary,  in  view  of  what  appeared  tlioii  !:<>  lio  llio 
probability  of  an  immediate  invasion  of  Turkey  by  IJusHiu, 
and  perhaps  by  Austria  also,  to  make  onquii-ioa  UH  to  tho 
practicability  of  sending  a  British  force,  with  tins  Ported 
consent,  to  hold  and  defend  Constantinople,  llimly  ul; 
once  set  to  work  with  his  professional  adviaora;  but  "Hwi- 

Crlhtl  onDet  1**°™  *****  abOUt  lhe  (late'  afl  «e»oonH(lri(l  wa»  at 


consficld  found  it  difficult  to  induce  Derby  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  military  action. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential.  10,  DOWNING  STREET,  WHITEHALL,  Oct.  21. —  It 
appeared  to  mo  yesterday,  from  yr.  remarks  in  Cabinet,  that  you 
hardly  cured  to  consider  the  military  elements  of  the  question 
that  absorbs  our  thought. 

Wo  don't  live  in  the  times  of  Marshal  Diebitsch,1  when  his 
troops  wore  exhausted,  half  famished,  and  diseased,  by  the  time 
they  hud  reached  only  tho  frontier.  We  live  in  the  times  of 
Odessa  and  Rumanian  railways. 

Uonoral  Fwluef  has  laid  a  plan  before  the  Russian  Government, 
'  in  order  to  acUlc  tho  fate  of  European  Turkey  in  spite  of  the 
maritime  Powers.' 

It  is  at  tho  War  Office,  in  their  confidential  archives,  with  a 
study  by  experts,  assisted  by  all  the  secret  intelligence  from 
Wollesloy  as  to  position  of  troops,  wh.  appears  always  to  have  been 
accurate. 

From  this,  and  other  documents,  all  of  wh.  shd.  be  known  to 
you,  I  conclude  the  invasion  of  Turkey,  and  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, may  bo  rapid. 

If  so,  our  determination  as  to  our  ultimate  course  cannot  be 
too  soon  decided  on.  Constantinople  occupied  by  the  Russians, 
while  tho  British  fleet  was  in  Besika  Bay,  would  be  the  most  hu- 
miliating event,  that  has  occurred  to  England,  since  the  sur- 
renders of  Whitelocke  and  Burgoyne  and  Coruwallis,  but  in- 
finitely in  its  consequences  more  important  and  disastrous. 

Oct.  22. —  I  am  anxious  about  the  state  of  affairs. 

There  seems  to  mo  no  doubt  that,  after  the  passage  of  the 
Pruth,  Russia  may  reach  Constantinople  in  sixty  days  —  at  the 
most  6.4. 

Tho  Danube,  from  some  of  the  strong  places  being  now  in 
Roumania  and  other  causes,  is  no  longer  a  barrier,  and  the  cross- 
ing of  tho  Balkans  may  be  calculated  almost  to  a  nicety. 

Any  possibility  of  defence  under  these  circumstances  depends 
upon  Turkey  possessing  the  command  of  the  sea,  as  in  that  case 


1  fp  if  delayed  till  the  Russians  cross  uie,  . 

But  what  alarms  me  is  that  Turkey,  fiu.HijK  H!IO  i»  utterly  ,lo- 
BBrted  may  make  some  mad  compact  with  Knwsia,  npeiiiiiK  tliu 
Strait's  and  giving  her  complete  control  over  tin-  Aniulie.  H|l(,rtli 

As  for  compensation  to  England  by  liiiviiiR  K^vpt  and  (.'run., 
this  is  moonshine.  If  Constantinople!  i.t  HuHsiiui,  |,)i,.,v  would 
only  be  an  expensive  encumbrance. 

Have  asked  Hardy  to  conio  up  to-morrow,  that,  we  may  ]mv(, 
the  military  details  clear,  and  thou  «ft«r  n  eniiNuUiilioti  ol!  all 
three  together,  I  think  wo  ought  to  luwo  H  Cnliiitot.  .  .  , 

Hardy's  diary  gives  tho  mult  of  liin  long  talk  with  .Bon- 
consfield  on  October  23.  '  We,  dinemHed  ewnlualilicH  and 
came  to  some  conclusions;  to  HOIK!  olHeern  ID  survey  (he 
ground  behind  Constantinople,  nnd  (o  look  forward  In  ^-nurd- 
ing  it  in  case  of  need.'  .Ikticoiwlield  also  eoueerled  nuvid 
preparations  with  Ward  Hunt,  the  Kirs!  Lord  of  ih<>  Ad- 
miralty, but  found  Derby  renolulely  opposed  to  fiivinj-; 
hypothetical  instrnctions  to  tlio  Flaol.  to  pass  I  !K>  I  liirdanclliia 
iii  the  event  of  liussiaii  aggression  on  tin-  S|.railn. 

Lord  Derby  to  (}.  Want  Html. 

Private.  FOREIGN  OKKICB,  Get,  24,  '7H.--'l'lii!  Hti-p  »f  ordcriiiff 
a  British  fleet  to  pass  tho  Dardanelliw  (llm  conHt'iit.  (if  (lie  Porto 
not  having  been  asked)  is  not  ono  to  Iw  tiikcn  dlTliuud,  unr  witb- 
out  the  fullest  consideration.  I  cannot  wim-titm  tlm  order  whioli 
has  been  suggested  to  you  as  mattora  now  HtuiuJ.  If  u  Riiffflian 
vessel  went  through  —  which  I  do  not  coumdor  nn  probublo  — 
there  would  bo  plenty  of  time  to  semi  (.lie  ordor  by  telegraph, 
But  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  oxpoot  tho  eonlingene.v  to  oi'c-ur,  ainoo 
the  passage  would  be  resisted,  nnd,  UH  wn  know,  tbo  Russians 
have  no  fleet  to  match  that  of  Turkey. 

The  open  preparations  for  war  iniulo  hv  Huwtia  in  Novem- 
ber caused  Bnflf.nnsfinlrl  tn  ui-nuo  fi.i.u..,w»t  »...»  :i:i 


own  Handwriting,  and  partly  m  Corry's,  headed  '  Xovem- 
bor,  1870.  Notes  for  Cabinet  —  Kusso-Tnrkish  Question.' 
ft  is  not  nlear  for  which  of  the  November  Cabinets  this  was 
prepared,  perhaps  for  one  of  which  Richmond  wrote  tn 
Cairns  on  November  19  :  '  A  most  interesting  Cabinet.  T 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  the  Eorfcign]  Sec.  so  "  stiff."  .  .  . 
I  suspect  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  him  up  to  the  mark.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  P[rime]  M  [mister]  so  much 
with  him.' 

Tf  order  given  for  mobilising  Eng.  army  it  may  be  practically 
ready  for  embarkation  in  21  dnya  and  at  Const,  in  42. 

If  given  at  passage  of  the  Pruth,  Eng.  army  will  be  in  position 
22  days  before  arrival  of  Russian. 

If  given  at  passage  of  Danube,  one,  dny  before. 

If  at  passage  of  Balkans  Ifi  days  too  late.. 

Can  the  period  for  mobilising  be  diminished?  Yes  —  by  tak- 
ing certain  stops. 

By  moving  war  material  to  the  points  whore  the  troops  will 
assemble  prior  to  embarkation  and  gradually  moving  the  troops 
to  those  places  —  but  a  strong  hand  required  for  this. 

Malta  may  bo  strengthened  with  Artillery  and  Engineers  and 
the  armament  for  the  lines  shipped  ready  to  be  pushed  on. 

The  neck  of  land  at  Boulair  is  4-J  miles  across.  Works  to 
render  the  Chersonese  practically  impregnable  would  be  accom- 
plished in  14  days  by  6,000  men.  These  men  need  not  be  Eng- 
lish. A  force  of  20,000  men  would  be  required  to  bold  the 
works.  Without  the  works  a  fleet,  however  powerful,  could  not 
arrest,  scarcely  delay,  the  march  of  an  nrmy  along  the  Chersonese 
by  Boulair.  This  might  be  said  even  were  the  country  level. 
There  are  in  fact  hills  wh.  would  practically  shelter  an  army 
from  attack  from  the  sea. 

Bosphorus  —  the  distance  between  Lake  Durkos,  Byyk, 
Tcheckmejo  is  11  miles.  Works  to  render  this  line  practically 
impregnable  could  be  accomplished  in  21  days  by  0,000  men. 
These  men  need  not  bo  English.  A  force  of  40,000  men  would 
bo  required  to  hold  the  works. 


positions  would  rest  on  the  shore  oi  tne  &on  01  ivuirmoni,  ,,m;h 
from  the  other  only  about  100  miles.  It  may  bo  nuid  tlmt  K up- 
land could  at  once  despatch  au  Army  sufiicio.nt  to  occupy  and 
hold  both  positions. 

Given  the  means  of  transport,  and  given  tlmt  there.  Hindi  bo 
no  hastily  conceived  reforms,  nor  disturbance  of  the.  mobili'mitum 
scheme,  England  can  place  on  board  ship,  in  21  dnyn,  a  force  of 
46,000,  and  practically  ready  for  tho  field,  of  which,  about 
34,000  men  would  be  men  now  serving  in  tho  Army,  about 
6,000  men  of  the  Army  reserve,  and  the  rest  men  of  the  Militia 


reserve. 


About  this  time  BeaconsfieM  obtained  tho  timisent  of  his 
colleagues  to  a  policy  of  detaining  for  tho  time,  in  this 
country  as  a  precaution  eight  guns,  of  hitliorlo  nnpraie- 
dented  size  and  power,  -which  were  being  built,  by  u  fa- 
mous firm  in  England  to  the  order  of  a  foreign  Oovo.rnintMit. 
He  further  elucidated  his  views  in  a  convej'mition  wil;h 
Hardy  at  the  end  of  the  month.  On  tho  UHmiinpliion  of  thn 
failure  of  the  Conference  and  a  Russian  oraipatioii  of  Bul- 
garia, he  suggested,  as  recorded  by  Hardy  in  u  numionnulnm 
at  the  time,  the  following  policy : 

He  would,  on  the  application  of  the  Porte,  HOIK!  up  the  Hoot, 
but  would  not  assent  to  send  it  at  the  instance)  of  tho  Powera  or 
Russia,  as  some  quarrel  would  be  got  up,  and  it  UHW!  to  doNtroy 
the  Turkish  fleet  and  play  into  Russian  hanclH.  Then  ho  would 
occupy  the  lines  behind  Constantinople  nnd  at  Uallipoli,  but 
•whether  at  the  crossing  of  the  Pruth  or  later  — ho  inc.lincH  to  tho 
former.  _  He  says  that,  although  partition  Imu  not  been  in- 
tended, it  will  come,  and  in  that  case  offers  will  bo  inadci  to  UH. 
Constantinople  not  likely  to  bo  offered,  nor  would  it  bu  ilu- 
sirable  to  accept  He  would  like  to  buy  n  port  in  tho  Jjhu'k  Kea 

from  the  Porte  ,as  Batoum,  ...  or  Sinopi He,  mud  Ifoypt 

would  be  offered  as  before,  but  he  did  not  HCO  what  wo  whould 
gain.  ..  What  he  wants  is  a  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  which  would 
prevent  the  Black  Sea  being  a  constant  threat  to  our  niuritii.u. 


of  letters  to  Salisbury,  who  very  wisely  took  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Rome  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  and  held 
long  conversations  in  each  capital  with  Sovereigns  and 
statesmen. 

To  Lord  Salisbury, 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Nov.  20,  1870.—.  .  .  The  visits  to  the  Con- 
tinental Courts  have  not  been  fruitless:  it  was  a  serviceable 
reconnaissance,  and  when  you  have  seen  men,  you  can  judge 
hotter  of  their  conduct.  So  far  ns  the  Conference  is  concerned, 
the  result  seems  to  be  this:  it  will  consist  of  a  meeting  between 
you  and  Ignatieff,  It  is  possible  that  meeting  may  have  results. 
It  is  possible  that  [Russia  may  wish  to  avoid,  honorably,  a  struggle, 
wh.  the  state  of  her  finances,  the  unpreparedness  of  her  armies, 
and  her  want  of  naval  power,  may  make  her  desirous  to  postpone. 

It  was  always  one  of  her  principles  never  to  engage  the  Porte 
except  she  had  a  command  of  the  sea.  Now,  that  condition  is 
just  reversed.  Nevertheless,  1st,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Porte; 
2ndly,  the  assumed  alienation  of  England  from  the  Turks,  partly 
produced  by  the  Bulgarian  outrages,  and  partly  by  the  non- 
payment of  Turkish  dividends,  have  prevailed  on  her,  apparently, 
to  take  a  stop  at  wh.  she  first  hesitated. 

Any  peace,  the  conditions  of  wh.  do  not  involve  foreign  occu- 
pation, would  bo  a  triumph  for  England. 

It  is  wise,  however,  to  assume,  that  there  will  be  an  invasion 
of  Turkey  by  Russia.  I  do  not  think  that  would  necessitate 
any  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  on  our  part.  Protesting 
against  the  passage  of  the  Pruth,  as  a  violation  of  the  revised 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1871),  I. think  the  Porte  should  then  be  ad- 
visod  to  solicit  the  presence  of  our  fleet  at  the  capital  and,  of 
course,  if  expedient,  in  the  Black  Sea.  At  the  same  time,  at 
tho  expense  of  the  English  Government,  the  works  on  the  Pen- 
inmila  of  Constantinople  should  be  completed. 

If  the  Danube,  ns  I  will  apprehend,  is  passed  without  effective 
opposition,  tho  Russians  leaving  a  sufficient  force  behind  them 
to  mask  the  fortresses  (this  however  would  require  100,000  men), 
tho  next  step  of  England  would  depend  on  their  progress  in 


Wh.  preceded  the  partition  of  Poland;  Austria  pro^ung  nga,n»t 
a  deed  and  renlly  disapproving  of  it,  which  aho  afterward.. 
Joined  with  others  to  consummate.  Tt  is  highly  probable  that 
Austria  will  assemble  a  powerful  fore*  in  rransylvaiuu,  and  I 
believe  that  in  so  doing,  her  object  in  to  coerce  .Russia,  but  il; 
will  end  by  Eussia  having  her  own  way,  nnd  Austria  Hooking 
consolation  not  only  in  the  possession  of  Bosnia  wh.  nhn  will 
have  previously  occupied,  but  in  Her.xgovina,  nnd,  not  unhkoly, 


.  .          -r.  Vi-  TO     11 

It  is  a  most  critical  moment  in  European  politics,  ir  .Kussm 
is  not  checked,  the  Holy  Alliance  will  be  revived  in  aggravated 
form  and  force.  Germany  will  have  Holland  ;  and  Franco,  Uol- 
gium,  and  England  will  be  in  a  position  I  trust  I  shall  novor  live 
to  witness. 

If  we  act  in  the  manner  I  have  generally  indicated  wo  ahull, 
probably,  in  the  conclusion,  obtain  some  commanding  stronghold 
in  Turkey  from  wh.  we  need  never  recede.  It  will  bo  for  tlio 
interest  of  the  Porte  itself  that  we  should;  nnd  if  they  would 
sell  to  us,  for  instance,  Varna,  the  supremacy  of  Riiflsin  might 
for  ever  be  arrested. 

I  am  surprised  that  Bismarck  should  go  on  harping  about 
Egypt.  Its  occupation  by  us  would  embitter  Franco,  and  I  don't 
see  it  would  at  all  benefit  us,  if  Eussia  possessed  Constantinople. 
I  would  sooner  we  had  Asia  Minor  than  Egypt. 

In  regard  to  home  politics  as  influenced  by  the  fornign  Hituii- 
tion,  there  are  two  points  worth  noticing. 

1st.  An  organised  attempt  to  revive  agitation  under  tlio  titlo 
of  a  Conference  in  London  on  Turkish  affairs,  wh.  is  to  oil  whilo 
the  real  Conference  is  holding  its  session.  Several  leading'  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  party  have  declined  to  bo'  members  of  this 
intolerable  assembly,  but  Lord  Shnfteabury,  who  bolioves  he,  is 
preparing  a  great  career  for  Evelyn  Ashley,  is  of  courno  n  loading 
member,  and  the  Gladstone  influence  has  prevailed  on  tlio  J)ukn 
of  Westminster  to  be  President.  The  Queen  told  mo,  that  (!. 
could  command  the  Duke  of  Westminster  nnd  the  Duke  mid 
Dss.  of  Argyll. 

The  second  point  is  our  Parliamentary  position,  wh.  i,s  very 
favourable.  It  is  not  merely  that  our  own  mon  urn  unani- 
mously staunch,  but  the  whole  of  the  Irish  nnvtv  li«u  I,, 


l\iu  tit 


information  has  reached  me,  wh.  throws  a  new  and  strange  light 
on  that  crux. 

If  the  question  of  occupation  be  immediately  introduced  into 
the  Conference,  the  position,  that  you  might  well  take,  would  be 
this:  England  will  not  say,  that  she  is  unequivocally  opposed 
to  the  occupation  of  Turkey  for  a  temporary  purpose,  but  she 
cannot  agree  to  such  a  step  except  at  the  instance,  and  with  the 
full  consent,  of  the  Porte  —  as  in  the  Syrian  case,  now  so  quoted. 

This  attitude  would  prevent  Conference  breaking  up,  ami 
would" allow  the  critical  examination  of  the  measures  of  Beforin 
independently  of  the  question  of  Guarantee. 

When  ultimately  submitted  to  the  Porte,  this  position  might 
be  assumed  by  the  Sultan :  the  Porte  will  consent  to  the  occupa- 
tion provided  it  is  not  effected  by  •conterminous  Powers,  which 
will  lead  to  war ;  and  she  may  suggest,  that  England  should 
occupy.  Having  taken  this  position,  she  must  be  inexorable. 

I  am  prepared  to  propose,  such  a  measure  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
cannot  doubt,  especially  with  your  aid  and  approval,  that  they 
would  adopt  it,  and  that  it  would  be  cheerfully  accepted  by 
Parliament,  and  be  popular  outside:  as  alike  preventing  war, 
effecting  our  object,  and  maintaining  the  authority  of  this 
country. 

We  have  a  force  of  40,000  men  ready,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that, 
if  6,000  French  were  sufficient  for  Syria,  40,000  English  would 
be  ample  for  European  Turkey:  say  10[000],  or  15,000  for 
Bosnia,  etc.,  and  25  [000]  or  30,000  for  Bulg[ari]a.  Besides,  we 
should  have  the  aid,  if  necessary,  of  the  Turkish  regular  army, 
which  would  be  under  our  supreme  command. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  the  last  card  to  be  played,  and  it  must 
be  so  done,  that  we  must  seem  almost  unwillingly  to  consent. 

Turkey  would  consent  when  she  found,  as  the  negotiations 
proceed,  that  occupation  was  inevitable,  and,  that  too,  by  Russia. 

Russia  would  faintly  oppose,  perhaps  at  once  agree,  assuming 
that  England  has  neither  the  ability,  nor  the  inclination,  for 
such  a  step. 

I  think  it  would  suit  Austria,  who  shrinks  from  the  expense 
of  occupying  Bosnia,  and  only  would  do  it  out  of  jealousy  of 
Russia. 


A  joint  occupation  with  Jtussia  i  IOOK  uptm  aa  mgnjy  00301:- 
tionable,  and  I  don't  believe  the  Porte  would  tuko  that.  They 
would  prefer  fighting. 

I  need  not  repeat,  what  I  have  said  more  than  onco  in  Cabinet, 
that  the  Russian  scheme  of  occupation;  Bulgaria  to  ItuHsiii, 
Bosnia  to  Austria,  and  our  fleet  to  Constantinople,  would  bo 
most  perilous,  if  not  fatal.  It  would  insure  another  Nnvnriuo, 
and  probably  was  so  intended.  Wo  must  never  attempt  to  oc- 
cupy Constantinople,  but  at  the  instance  of  tho  Porto.  .  .  . 

To  Montagu  Carry. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Dec.  13,  1870.  —  .  .  .  Tho  'Intolligoneo 
Dept'  roust  change  its  name.  It  is  the  department  of  Ignorim™, 
Instead  of  40,000  men  for  the  entrenched  camp  to  defend  Con- 
stantinople, they  now  require  05,000  and  that  docs  not  includo 
10,000  more  for  Gallipoli. 

It  is  the  same  with  guns  and.  everything.  fiO  por  cent,  morn 
men  and  guns  of  a  heavier  calibre  —  a  rnilwny  for  Htori'H,  nnd 
telegraph  lines  from  Malta  to  Crete,  etc.:  in  short,  n  vory  ln'j* 
business,  in  which  tho  present  stato  of  affairs  linrdly  justified  im 
in  embarking. 

The  Conference  is  in  full  swing.  You  could  hardly  #<>);  ou|; 
of  the  park  gates  at  Crichel,  when  telegrams  ciuno  pouring  in: 
two  huge  ones  when  we  were  at  tea,  in  Oussio'H  1  little1,  room, 
which  made  Granville's  mouth  water.  Since  I  nrrivod,  they 
have  rained  —  3  yesterday  from  Salisbury.  ... 

The  London  Conference  to  which  BcaconsJicld  referred  in 
his  letter  to  Salisbury  was  the  answer  of  the  pro-Eussiuii  or 
anti-Turkish  agitators  to  the  Guildhall  speech.  It  was 
held  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  December  8,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  in  tho  afternoon,  and  of 
Lord.  Shaftestmrj  in  the  evening,  and  was  attended  liy 
Gladstone  himself  and  some  prominent  .Eaclical  politicians 
as  well  as  by  many  men  of  distinction  in  different  walks  of 
life.  While  some  speakers  used  moderate  lancuaco  and 
only  deprecated  anv  nnHmr  ™l,;/,i,  ' 


,,'~i.i.  _______  •  , 


in  the  chair  that  the  fleets  and  armies  of  England  should  be 
sent  to  Constantinople  to  coerce  the  Turk.  Liddon,  the 
great  preacher,  expressed  a  fervent  hope  for  armed  interven- 
tion in  Turkey  on  behalf  of  the  subject  races,  preferably  by 
an  English  army  of  50,000,  80,000,  or  100,000  men;  and 
Freeman,  the  historian,  exclaimed,  '  Perish  the  interests  of 
England,  perish  our  dominion  in  India,  sooner  than  we 
should  strike  one  blow  or  speak  one  word  on  behalf  of  the 
wrong  against,  the  right.'  The  extravagance  of  these  senti- 
ments and  proposals,  which  received  no  countenance  from 
the  Liberal  leaders,  Grauville  and  Hartington,  or  from  their 
immediate  followers,'  assisted  that  revulsion  of  public  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  the  Government  which  had  been  visible 
for  some  weeks.  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  were 
still  under  the  spell  of  Gladstone's  agitation,  but  London 
and  the  south  largely  shared  the  indignation  with  which  the 
Queen  regarded  the  proceedings  at  St.  James's  Hall. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Dec.  1G,  18YC,  6  o'ck. — I  have  just 
returned  from  Windsor,  wh.  has  taken  up  the  whole  day.  I 
found  the  Fnery  .most  indignant  about  the  St.  Jnmea's  Hall 
'  Conference.'  .  .  .  She  thinks  the  Attorney-General  ought  to 
be  set  at  these  men;  it  can't  be  constitutional.  ...  I  said  a  good 
word  for  Granville  and  Harty-Tarty  —  to  whom,  I  waa  sure, 
she  might  look,  if  necessary,  -with  confidence.  She  is  sure,  the 
country  is  right,  and  that  when  Parliament  meets,  we  shall  be 
triumphant.  'It  has  gone  on  for  6  months  —  this  noise;  and 
suppose  a  mistake  had  been  made,  what  then?  But  I  will  never 
admit  that  any  mistake  has  been  made  from  first  to  last.' 
Bravo!  .  .  . 

The  hopes  of  the  country,  and  of  Europe,  were  fixed  on 
the  Constantinople  Conference,  which  was  formally  to  open 


Inissia  mflinnunea  um  view  umi.  jnim.iij  ui^.n 
the  only  really  effective  guarantee,  the  Powers  as  11  \vlioli> 
endorsed  Salisbury's  programme,  which  deprecated  mili- 
tary occupation  and  the  creation  of  tributary  States,  fa» 
voured  the  stnhis  quo  in  Serbia  and  Montenogro,  and 
proposed  a  large  measure  of  administrative  autonomy  for 
Bosnia  and  Bulgaria,  together  with  guarantees  for  the  duo 
carrying  out  of  the  reforms  by  the  Porto.  But  it,  WIIH  al- 
ready apparent  to  the  i'araighted  that  the  principal  obfllodo 
to  the  success  of  the  Conference,  would  be  the  obstinacy  of 
Turkey.  In  that  case  what  would  the  Government  do  ? 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Dec.  20,  1  o'd:.—  I  have  just  returned  from 
Windsor,  nnd  after  a  long  conference  with  Lcl.  Derby,  and  nn 
order  for  a  Cabinet  next  Friday,  I  stcnl  a  moment  for  yon. 

Salisbury  has  succeeded  in  all  the  grout  points  of  IU'H  minmoii 
as  regards  Russia.  There  is  to  be  no  Rummm  owMipution  of 
Bulgaria;  Bulgaria  is  to  be  divided  into  two  provinces,1  wli. 
will,  or  rather  would,  strengthen  the  Porte;  (lie  OimiHmaiw  urn 
not  to  ho  banished;  the  population  generally  an-  not.  to  In-  dm- 
armed,  wh.  wd.  create  a  civil  war  — and  other  thii)K»;  but  wo 
understand,  and  believe,  that  the  Porto  will  accept  nol.hing-  nnd 
wishes  to  fight. 

There  was  a  change  of  Government  yesterday  at  CoiiBtanUuoplis, 
but  I  doubt  whether  that  will  help  us.  ... 

'  To  Lord  Derby. 

S,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Dec.  21,  '70.— Komonibcr  you  kindly 
offered  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow.  I  think  wo  hiu'l  butter  1m 
alone:  it  is  years  since  we  have  had  such  a  tele-tl-tf^  —  nml 
there  is  plenty  to  talk  about. 

But  there  is  one  thing  we  ought  to  talk  about  before-  our 
meeting  and  before  the  Cabinet. 

We-that  is  you  and  I-ougbt  to  have  clear  and  dinting 
views  about  our  course  ns  to  thn  ansnonoinn  nt  ,i;.,i ,;..  .• 


Schou.  said  to  me  last  night,  that  Russia  did  not  care  a  pin 
for  Bulgaria,  or  Bosnia,  or  any  other  land  —  what  it  really 
wanted  was  '  the  Straits ' —  the  only  thing  they  wanted.  I  said, 
I  knew  that. 

Friday,  [Doc.  22]. — .  .  .  The  tel.  of  this  morning  from 
S[alishury]  shows,  that  it  will  be  wise  to  come  to  a  very  clear 
decision  to-day. 

We  shd.  resolve,  that  H.M.  Gt.  can  participate  in  no  coercive 
measures  agst.  the  Porte,  nor  sanction  them. 

That  if  the  proposals  of  the  Conference  are  declined,  Ld. 
Saly.  is  to  leave  Const,  Sir  Henry  Elliot  to  avail  himself  of  his 
leave  of  absence,  but  that  diplomatic  relations  not  to  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  Beaconsfield  papers  contain  notes  for  this  Cahinet 
of  Friday,  December  22,  written  partly  in  his  own  hand, 
partly  in  Corry's,  as  follows : 

Policy  to  be  recommended  in  event  of  Turkey  proving  ob- 
stinate at  Conference. 

Principle  —  not  to  coerce  the  Porte  or  to  sanction  coercion 
by  others,  but  to  use  every  means  of  friendly  influence  and 
persuasion. 

Russian  system  —  always  to  induce  England  to  join  in  coercion 
of  the  Porte. 

Mr.  Canning's  experience  and  its  consequences. 

Different  efiect  on  England  from  that  on  other  Powers  of 
suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Porte. 

The  Cabinet  decided  in  the  sense  desired  by  Beaconsficld, 
but  the  moral  persuasion  which  was  all  that  their  regard  for 
the  integrity  aud  independence  of  Turkey  permitted  them 
to  employ  did  not  prove  sufficient.  Midhat  Pasha,  the  Turk- 
ish statesman  principally  associated  with  the  demand  for  a 
Constitution,  was  appointed  Grand  Vizier  immediately  be- 
fore the  Conference  met ;  and  on  the  very  clay  of  its  assem- 


reauy  grauieu  uy  LUU  wunowimnvi.  «.»  -«"-  ..-—  ..^«>.«...^i7. 
In  vain  did  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  whittle  down 
their  demands,  which  had  at  first  been  somewhat  stringent 
and  involved  the  creation  of  either  a  Belgian  or  an  interna- 
tional gendarmerie  to  superintend  the  execution  of  ilia  re- 
forms. Even  the  minimum  finally  presented  for  ao.coptanc.e 
in  the  middle  of  January  was  definitely  rejected  on  the.  18th 
of  the  month  by  a  Grand  Advisory  Council  which  the  Hnltan 
had  summoned  for  its  consideration. 

We  get  from  Beaconsfield's  letters  an  insight  into  his 
feelings  and  policy  during  this  disappointing  time.  The 
Queen's  request  and  the  urgency  of  public  business  kept 
him  in  London  for  Christmas,  which  ho  had  hoped  to  spend 
as  Lady  Bradford's  guest  at  Weston,  but  he  went  to  Windsor 
on  New  Year's  Day  to  celebrate  the  occasion  of  .Her  'Maj- 
esty's proclamation  as  Empress  in  India,1  and  immediately 
afterwards  contrived  to  run  down  to  Wcatoii  for  the  insido 
of  a  week. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

_  10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Dec.  22.—  I  sent  you  a  horrid  tcl.  this  morn- 
ing, and  am  too  much  upset  to  write  anything  now  that  yd. 
amuse  or  interest  you.  Last  night  the  Queon  wroto  to  mci  that 
she  thought  it  an  act  of  great  imprudence  that  myself  find  Ld, 
Derby  shd.  be  absent  from  London  at  such  a  critical  time,  and 
that  she  must  express  her  anxious  and  extreme  denim  that  wo 
should  not  depart. 

Id.  D.  never  intended  to  leave  town:  his  wife  lias  gono  to 
Knowsley  to  do  what  is  necessary  at  this  season  of  tho  your 

I  can't  doubt  the  Queen  was  right:  indeed  my  conscience)'  hud 
pricked  me  more  than  once,  and  probably  I  slid,  not  linvo  stayed 
with  you  over  Xmas  Day.  Still  I  had  counted  on  this  viait- 
roore  than  I  care  to  express.  It  wd.  have  been  tho  only 


.       and 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  not  to  rnmni,,-  ,,n,i  ,.,„  i 


i...  .-, 


the  iaery,  and  signed  V.K.  &  1  (Ecgina  et  Imperatrix),  the 
first  time  I  have  received  that  signature.  And '  an  enormous 
packet.  Unfolded,  it  took  the  shape  of  a  large  folio  volume  — 
Faust,  illustrated  with  a  weird  and  romantic  pencil,  by  a  German 
artist.  .  .  .  The  binding  of  this  volume  exceeds  in  work  and 
splendor  all  the  treasures  wh.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  disinterred  at 
Mycense.  .  .  . 

This  ia  Xmas  Day  and  I  dine  quite  alone.  .  .  . 

I  can  give  you  no  absolute  information  as  to  affairs;  99  out 
of  a  100  will  tell  you  that  war  is  certain  between  R[ussia]  and 
T[urkey].  But  when  everybody  wishes  for  peace,  and,  most  of 
all,  Russia,  I  can't  help  hoping  that  some  golden  bridge  may  be 
constructed,  even  if  it  be  gilded,  to  extricate  B.  from  its  false 
position.  To-day,  when  we  were  to  have  heard  so  much,  nothing 
has  yet  arrived,  which  makes  me  wildly  think  that,  at  the  last, 
something  has  been  devised.  .  .  . 

To  Lord  Darby. 

Confidl.  2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Doc.  28. —  Sal.'s  tel.  re- 
ceived last  night,  and  wh.  I  have  just  read  shows,  I  fear,  that 
he  is  much  duped  by  Ig. 

Remember,  for  example,  his  information  that  war  wd.  take 
place  on  Russian  Xmas  Day,  and  that  the  Proclamation  -was 
signed,  and,  I  think,  he  had  even  seen  it. 

Now  we  are  equally  confidentially  informed,  that  the  Russians 
don't  wish  war  till  April.  This  he  is  permitted  to  know  after 
he  has  unnecessarily  bullied  the  Turks. 

Really  this  thing  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to,  Lyons  cd.  have 
done  it.  Odo  Russell  ought  to  do  it  at  Berlin.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  case  for  mezzo  tarmine.  The  Russians  shrink  from  war : 
the  Porto  cannot  accept  the  preposterous  proposals.  Could  not 
Pomposo1  with  Gort[chakoff]  communicate  a  mitigated  scheme? 
wh.  might  be  proposed  by  Austria,  or  even  ourselves,  after  previ- 
ous arrangements  with  Porte? 

Confdl.  Dec.  30. —  I  am  greatly  distressed  by  Sal.'s  tel.  of 
this  morning.  It  is  clear,  that  Elliot  had  never  communicated 
to  him  Elliot's  interview  with  Midhat,  or  Sal.  wd.  never  have 
made  the  observation,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Turkish  Pleni- 

i-w\a     Tinfl    nTrnt*    vnarl    -flirt    r»or»rtva 


mise,  aim  tne  rone  uoi  uiomm^u  ^  «.».,  ~>...  Ov.^0  w,iJ>y  Uu- 
duracy  and  war. 

Is  he  informed  of  tho  reports  of  Loftus,  01  Lyons,  ot  nil,  ovon 
the  Kussian  courtier  Odo,  showing  the  necessity  and  wiali  for 

peace  ? 

We  ought  to  be  asked  whe[the]r  ho  was  nware  of  tho  Midlmfc 
interview?  You  must  take  him  in  hand,  confidentially  and 
cordially. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  7  o'ck.,  [2  Jan.  2,  1877].— I  have,  just 
come  back  from  Windsor.  The  Queen  is  imprisoned  —  liko  tho 
Pope:  all  the  country  about  is  under  water,  and  H!IQ  cannot  go 
to  Oaborne  because  there  is  scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  of  some 
other  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  in  her  curtilage.  .  .  . 

Ld,  Salisbury  has  succeeded  in  everything  HH  regnrdH  tho 
Bussians,  and  much  distinguished  himself;  but  now  it  is  said, 
and  feared,  and  believed,  that  the  Turks  will  light.  I  wish 
they  were  all  —  Kussians  and  Turks  —  at  tho  bottom  of  tho 
Black  Sea. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Jan.  1,  1877. —  I  arrived  horo  yester- 
day afternoon.  .  .  .  You  left  us  [nt  Weston]  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  from  that  moment  the  pressure  begun :  two  meaHeti- 
gers  every  day.  However,  I  was  resolved  to  remain,  tho'  Koy- 
alty  herself  was  'quite  surprised'  that  I  had  left  town  1  I  know 
the  cut  of  the  Conference'  better  than  Her  Mujeaty,  and  that 
affairs  are  never  precipitated  at  Stamboul,  tho'  Emperors  may 
threaten,  and  Plenipotentiaries  bo  positive.  They  arc  to  moot 
again  to-morrow,  when  everything  is  to  be  '  sottlod,'  om>  way 
or  the  other;  nevertheless,  I  shall  not  be  astonished  (.hut  tho 
Conference  will  again  adjourn.  The  fact  is,  Russia  would  give 
a  good  deal  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  into  wh.  her  blistering  IIHH 
entrapped  her;  and  the  Porte  knows  this,  and  seems  resolved  to 
make  the  Emperor  and  his  princely  Minister  cat  tho  leek :  very 
difficult  to  digest,  if  not  impossible.  So  you  may  bo  prepared 
for  anything,  except  the  humiliation  of  the  Turks. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 
10  DOWNING  STBEET,  Jan.  8,  1877.-.  .  .  I  think,  myself  U,,. 


Turks;  but  we  have  found  out  that  Bismarck  is  resolved  that 
Russia  shall  go  to  war,  or  that  Gortchakcxff,  whom  he  hates  and 
a  little  despises,  and  yet  [is]  very  jealous  of,  shall  endure  in- 
effable mortifications  by  retreating,  without  the  honors  of  war, 
after  all  his  blustering. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Jan.  10. —  ...  I  took  a  little  walk 
this  morning,  but  it  was  an  easterly  wind.  I  met  Malmesbury, 
walking  very  well,  and  looking  very  well,  tho'  he  says  he  has 
the  Roman  feve.v  wh.  has  knocked  him  up  again.  .  .  .  M.  was 
skilfully  rouged.  People  say,  that  resource  is  effeminate.  M.  is 
manly  enough,  and  the  two  most  manly  persons  I  ever  knew, 
Palmerston  and  Lyndhurst,  both  rouged.  So  one  must  not  trust 
too  much  to  general  observations. 

Jan.  20,  1877. — .  .  .  1  am  a  prisoner.1  ...  It  is  harassing  — 
much  more  than  any  Eastern  Question,  wh.  by  no  means  appals 
me,  I  assure  you.  We  shall  have  a  time  no  doubt  of  some 
trouble  and  suspense,  and  much  that  will  require  both  pluck 
and  prudence.  ...  I  think  it  probable  that  the  Russians  will 
keep  their  army  on  the  Turkish  frontier  for  some  time,  to  veil 
their  discomfiture  and  really  ignominious  position;  and  then, 
after  a  while,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  some  such  being, 
will  address  a  Xtian.  appeal  to  the  Tsar,  who  will  be  becomingly 
magnanimous,  and  sacrifice  everything  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
I  only  hope  the  Turks  won't  get  too  bumptious,  and  do  some- 
thing silly.  .  .  . 

To  Lord  Derby. 

2,  WHITEHALL  G'DNS,  Jan.  15,  '77. —  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
you  are  away. 

Last  night  there  came  to  me  a  tel.  from  Salisbury  of  the 
most  pressing  nature.  He  says  '  All  Ambass.  have  agreed  to 
announce,  that,  if  our  reduced  terms  are  not  accepted  on  Thurs- 
day, we  shall  declare  the  Conference  broken  up,  and  leave  Const. 
But  Sir  H.  E,  refuses  to  promise  to  leave  at  the  same  time  wo  do. 

'  This  will  make  our  success  much  more  unlikely.  It  will  be 
treated  as  justifying  the  rumors  that  he  represents  a  different 
pol.  from  the  Conf.  and  that  Brit.  Govt.  will  not  support  me.' 

'Earnestly  urges,'  that  Elliot  should  be  instructed  to  leave  at 


xne  last  .  .        .  .         . 

Elliot  was  recalled  on  leave,  and  Salisbury  c.innn  quietly 
liome.  Disraeli  held  that  Salisbury  had  porhnps  been  un- 
duly influenced  by  Ignatieff ;  but  lie  did  not  nnder-OHtiniate 
either  the  considerable  success  which  Salisbury  hud  ae.hieved 
in  keeping  the  European  Concert  in  harmony  during  a  try- 
ing period,  or  the  remarkable  impression  which  IUH  massive, 
personality,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Continent  bad  pro- 
duced. He  was  very  anxious  that  his  colleague  should  not 
take  too  much  to  heart  the  failure  of  the  Gouforeiieo  to  por- 
suade  the  Porte  to  bo  reasonable, 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Feb.  6,  1877. — .  .  .  I  hopo  you  will 
not  permit  the  immediate  result  of  tlio  Gojiforonoo  unduly  to 
depress  you. 

Trust  me,  before  very  long,  you  will  blose  tlui  clay,  \vh.  pui" 
mitted  you  to  obtain  such  a  mastery  of  men  mid  thiugn,  and 
especially  as  connected  with  the  East,  as  this  inoimmtoitM  o.iitw- 
priae  has  afforded  to  you.  I  feel,  stronger  than  OVIM-,  Unit  all 
that  is  occurring  portends  —  and  that  not  remotely  —  partition. 
Then,  you  will  feel  the  inestimable  advantage  (if  yr,  mount 
labors,  and,  then,  all  will  appreciate  your  iuvuluublu  Horvicoa. 


CHAPTER  TV 

WAR  AND  CABINET  DISSENSION 
1877 

The  outcome  of  the  Constantinople  Conference  was  to 
leave  Russia  and  Turkey  face  to  face,  with  no  apparent 
prospect  of  immediate  support,  from  any  other  Power,  for 
the  extreme  position  which  each  occupied.  Turkey,  while 
vaunting  her  new  Constitution  and  professing  her  readiness 
to  reform  her  administration,  had  definitely  refused  the 
minimum  of  autonomy  for  her  Christian  provinces  which 
united  Europe  had  pressed  upon  her.  Russia  had  insisted 
that  nothing  but  military  occupation  of  Turkey  by  a  Euro- 
pean Power,  or  Powers,  would  be  efficacioiis  for  Christian 
protection.  But  Europe  as  a  whole,  under  England's  lead- 
ership, had  refused  to  associate  itself  with  this  policy  of 
force.  Would  Russia,  now  that  Turkey  had  chosen  to  iso- 
late herself,  await  the  issue  of  Turkish  professions,  or  pro- 
ceed to  enforce  her  will  in  arms,  as  Alexander  had  threat- 
ened in  November  ? 

.Beaconsfield  thought,  as  did  apparently  the  Turks,  that 
Russia  would  hesitate  and  draw  back.  He  did  not  know 
that  Alexander  had  taken  precautions  in  advance  to  secure 
the  benevolent  neutrality  of  the  Power  best  situated  geo- 
graphically for  intervention  in  a  Russo-Turkish  War.  On 


sent 'to  remain  neutral  if  Kussia.  invaded  Turkey.  Tho 
treaty  was  concealed  from  Europe  as  tho  understanding  had 
been  "concealed,  and  even  now  its  actual  provisions  aro  in 
dispute.  Cut  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  based  on  that 
policy  of  partition  which  Beaconsfidd  anticipated,  and  that 
Austria  claimed,  and  was  conceded,  tho  right,  in  cortaiii 
eventualities,  to  occupy  'Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina.  By  this 
treaty  Eussia  had  secured  herself  against  a  flank  attack, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  regard  her  various  diplomatic  inimceuvres 
between  January,  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  April, 
when  she  declared  war,  as  anything  hut  playing  for  position 
and  for  time,  until  the  snows  should  molt  in  the  Balkans  and 
the  season  for  campaigning  should  open. 

Her  principal  political  opponent  in  Europe,  the.  British 
Prime  Minister,  was  once  more  attacked  this  .Taniiiry  by 
gout. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Jan.  30.—,  .  .  I  hopo  I  havo  turned 
the  corner,  but  have  had  a  severe  attack.  ...  I  forgot  |,o  tall 
you  that  your  friend  the  P.  of  Wales  camo  mid  Halo  with  mo  a 
good  hour  last  Sunday,  hearing  I  was  in  quarantine.  TIo  did 
not  want  anything:  only  chitter-chattcr:  so  you  HOC  I  am  almost 
as  much  in  favor,  as  your  agreeable  late  noire,  Granvillo. 

Beaconsfleld  was  naturally  anxious  to  present  his  case 
to  Parliament  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  and  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  Foreign  Secretary's  draft  of  the  para- 
graphs of  the  Queen's  Speech  dealing  with  the  Eastern 
Question.  He  himself  drafted  an  alternative,  which  ho 
asked  Lord  Derby  to  treat  as  '  brute  matter.' 
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that,  chastened  by  your  criticism,  I  will  insert  them  in  the  drt. 
speech,  and  then  all  may  have  a  shot  at  them. 

I  think  we  cannot  deny  that  our  policy  preceding  the  Con- 
ference, and  our  effort  in  it,  were  to  maintain  the  integ.  and 
indep.  of  the  Ott.  Emp.  The  declaration  refers  only  to  the  past, 
and  it  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  of  vital  importance,  for  reasons 
•which  it  would  weary  you  to  listen  to  in  writing. 

Great  fallacies  exist  on  this  famous  phrase  of  integ.  and  indep. 

When  we  speak  of  maintaining  the  integ.  of  a  Kingdom,  we 
mean  the  integrity  as  then  existing.  England,  and  Austria, 
and  France,  will  assert  their  integrity,  and  expect  it  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, tho'  they  have  all  of  them  lost  more  provinces  than 
Turkey. 

Then  again  as  to  independence,  we  mean  by  maintaining  the 
independence  of  a  State  that  we  acknowledge  and  contemplate, 
the  continuity  of  its  sovereign  power,  even  while  we  may  be 
suggesting  limitations  of  that  power  for  a  temporary  purpose. 

Prussia  was  subject  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  far 
more  humiliating  conditions,  than  those  proposed  for  Turkey : 
its  fortresses  were  occupied,  and  its  power  of  enlistment  limited 

—  to  as  low  an  amount  as  40,000  men  —  and  so  on. 

These  are  rough  mems.  I  would  send  them  to  nobody  but  your- 
self:  but  they  are,  1  hope,  suggestive. 

The  special  Envoy's  1  letter  alarms  me.  I  am  a  little  less 
alarmed,  that  he  twice  applied,  1st,  for  increased  assistance  to 
Colonel  Home  in  his  fortifications  of  Constantinople,  and  2nd, 
for  his  survey  of  the  Turkish  ports  —  Batoum,  Rhodes,  Cyprus. 

The  Cabinet  accepted  Beaconaneld's  draft,  after  some 
inaccuracies  had  been  corrected  by  Derby.  To  Salisbury, 
who  did  not  return  from  Constantinople  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion,  he  wrote,  '  I  am,  and  I  alone,  re- 
sponsible for  the  notice  of  Eastern  affairs.  .  .  .  The  re- 
marks pledge  us  to  nothing,  for  we  are  now  indeed  as  free 
as  air;  but  they  state  the  past  —  i.e.,  since  the  prorogation 

—  in  a  manner  which,  I  trust,  will  show  the  country  that  our 
course,  instead  of  being  vacillating  and  capricious,  has  been 


down,  and  obtained  the  acceptance  of  the  Powers  for,  the 
bases'tipon  which  not  only  might  peace  be  brought  about, 
'but  tho  permanent  pacification  of  the  disturbed  provinces, 
including  Bulgaria,  might  he  effected';  how  they  hud  de- 
nounced to  the  Porte  '  the  excesses  ascertained  to  have  been 
committed  in  Bulgaria';  how  an  armistice  had  been  in- 
ranged,  and  a  Conference  assembled  'for  the  consideration 
of  extended  terms  in  accordance  with  the  original  bases.' 
The  Speech  proceeded : 

In  taking  these  steps,  my  object  has  throughout  boon  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  bring  about  tho  hotter  govern- 
ment of  the  disturbed  provinces,  without  infringing  upon  tho 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  proposals  recommended  by  myself  and  my  allies  have  not, 
I  regret  to  say,  been  accepted  by  the  Porto;  but  tho  ramlt  of 
the  Conference  has  been  to  show  the  existence  of  u  gonoral  agree- 
ment among  the  European  Powers,  which  cannot  fail  to  havo  a 
material  effect  upon  the  condition  and  government  of  Turkey. 

In  the  meantime,  the  armistice  between  Turkey  and  tho  Princi- 
palities has  been  prolonged,  and  is  still  unoxpiral,  and  miiy,  I 
trust,  yet  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  an  honourable  poaeo. 

The  debates  on  the  Address  in  both  Houses  mainly  turned 
on  an  attempt  by  the  Opposition  to  convict  the  Government 
of  a  change  of  front  on  the  Eastern  Question.  There,  as 
we  have  seen,  Granville  and  Hartington  had  a  ease,  not  ao 
far  as  the  end  was  concerned,  but  as  to  tho  moans  employed 
to  reach  it.  As  to  the  immediate  policy  there  was  little  or 
no  condemnation,  hut,  rather,  tacit  acquiescence.  But,  in 
the  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  one  of  the  few  Opposition 
leaders  in  fnll  sympathy  with  Gladstone's  crusade,  de- 
nounced Ministers  with  rhetoric  and  passion.  '  I  say  dis- 

i  V         i  I        1     t  i  .  ...  .....  _  * 


for  sentiment,  on.  -which  all  moral  feeling  was  founded,  ruled 
the  world.  The  Government,  he  averred,  had  been  the  drag 
upon  Europe.  This  outburst  elicited  a  brief  reply  from 
Beaconsfield,  who  had  only  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  that 
day,  and  who  had  meant  to  leave  the  defence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Derby's  hands.  In  a  few  words  he  pointed  out 
that  the  position  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  was 
not  the  only  question  to  be  considered,  and  that,  even  if  it 
were,  the  attempted  coercion  of  the  Porte  would  probably 
only  worsen  it.  The  Eastern  Question  involved  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  distribution  of  world  power ;  it  involved 
the  existence  of  empires.  He  pleaded  for  calm,  sagacious, 
and  statesmanlike  consideration  of  a  question  affecting  the 
great  interests  of  England. 

In  spite  of  the  general  belief  of  the  public  that  the  Gov- 
ernment were  steering  a  safe  middle  course  between  extreme 
policies  which  would  drag  England  in  to  fight  against  her 
will  for  either  Turkey  or  Russia,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  raised 
another  debate  ten  days  later.1  He  was  concerned  at  the 
prospect  of  the  Turkish  question  being  left  entirely  to  Rus- 
sia, owing  to  British  weakness  and  vacillation.  The  one 
obstacle,  in  his  view,  to  firm  and  effective  action  by  the 
European  Concert  had  been  the  resolve  of  the  Government 
not  to  sanction  the  coercion  .of  Turkey.  WoiTld  not  Min- 
isters persevere  in  the  policy  which  Salisbury  advocated  at 
Constantinople?  Would  not  Beaconsfield  connect  the  his- 
tory of  his  Government  ".vith  some  determined  measure  in 
favour  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  which  should  guarantee 
them  alike  from  Turkish  barbarism  and  from  Russian 
autocracy  ? 

The  debate  gave  Derby  the  opportunity  of  maintaining 
the  peaceful  tendency  of  Ministerial  policy,  and  Salisbury 


c  -.  , 

assaults  were  directed.  That  was  a  policy,  Boawmsfu-ld 
maintained  in  his  speech  at  the  close  of  1ho  de-bale,  not; 
merely  Palmerstonian  or  even  English,  hut  traditional  and 
European.  These  were  the  Prime  Ministor's  words: 

Let  us  for  a  moment  take  a  brand  view  of  wluit  has  boon 
the  situation  and  the  conduct  of  tho  Government.  Wo  luivo 
been  called  upon,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  to  deal  with  the  largest 
and  the  most  difficult  problem  of  modern  politics.  Wo  havo 
been  called  upon,  as  many  eminent  statesmen  havo  been  called 
upon  before,  to  consider  this  —  whether  tho  Ottoman  Empire 
could  maintain  itself;  or  whether,  after  long  and  sanguinary 
wars,  its  vast  possessions  might  be  doomed  to  partition,  which 
probably  might  affect,  without  any  exaggeration,  tho  fato  of 
Empires.  My  lords,  the  policy  of  Europe  on  this  question  has 
been  distinct,  and  is  almost  traditional.  I  say  absolutely  tho 
policy  of  Europe,  and  not  merely  tho  policy  of  England,  as  it  is 
sometimes  described,  has  been  this  —  that  by  tho  maintenance 
of  the  territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  tho  Ottoman 
Empire  great  calamities  may  be  averted  from  Europe,  wars  mny 
be  prevented,  and  wars  of  no  ordinary  duration,  and  Much  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  distribution  of  power  ns  might  operate  most 
disadvantageous^  to  the  general  welfare.  Tho  phrase,  '  tho 
territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,' 
has  been  frequently  referred  to  to-night,  and  in  language  of 
derision.  .  .  .  But  your  lordships  will  remember  it  embodies  a 
principle  which  has  always  been  accepted  by  statesmen;  and  tho 
proof  of  it  is  seen  in  this  very  Conference.  .  .  .  Tho  basiw  on 
which  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Derby)  achieved  tho  great  feat, 
which  has  been  admired  by  the  noble  duke  and  hi  a  friends,  of 
bringing  all  the  Powers  to  consent  to  this  Conference,  wan  their 
recognition  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  tho 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Beacongfield  then  explained  the  meaning  of  this  historic 
phrase  on  the  lines  of  his  letter  to  Derby  of  Jarmarv  l)i) 

.  .  •'  ' 


After  reciting  and  vindicating  the  various  measures  taken 
by  the  Government  in  the  suitvinin,  Beaconsh'eld  in  a  weighty 
passage  called  attention  to  the  dangers  to  the  traditional 
policy  involved  in  Russia's  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  Balkan 
Christians. 

Now  there  were  two  great  policies  before  us  with  regard  to 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  There  was  the  Russian  plan, 
and  it  was  one  deserving  of  all  respect.  It  was  a  plan  for 
establishing  a  chain  of  autonomous  States,  tributary  to  the 
Porte,  but  in  every  other  sense  independent.  No  one  can  deny 
that  was  a  large  scheme  worthy  of  statesmen  and  worthy  of  the 
deepest  consideration.  But  the  result  of  the  deepest  considera- 
tion which  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  give  to  it  was 
that  they  were  forced  entirely  to  disapprove  of  that  scheme. 
The  scheme  of  a  chain  of  autonomous  States  in  the  Balkan 
country,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  the  country  that  during  the 
last  half-century  has  been  known  as  European  Turkey,  is  a  state 
of  affairs  that  has  existed  before.  The  Turks  did  not  slip  down 
from  Asia  and  conquer  Constantinople,  as  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned in  speeches  at  national  conferences.  It  was  very  gradu- 
ally that  they  entered  and  established  themselves  in  Europe.  As 
a  rising  military  Power  they  obtained  territories  near  the  Black 
Sea,  and  ultimately  entered  into  Thracia,  and  there  they  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  company  with  all  these  independent 
and  autonomous  States.  There  was,  of  course,  an  Emperor  at 
Constantinople;  there  was  a  King  of  Bulgaria;  there  was  a  King 
of  Servia ;  there  was  a  hospodar  of  Wallachia ;  there  was  a  duke 
of  Athens,  and  there  was  a  prince  of  Corinth.  And  what  hap- 
pened? The  new  military  Power  that  had  entered  Europe 
gradually  absorbed  and  conquered  all  these  independent  States; 
and  having  conquered  these  independent  and  autonomous  States, 
these  kingdoms  and  duchies,  the  Empire  of  Constantinople  being 
now  limited  to  its  matchless  city,  and  to  what  in  modern  diplo- 
matic language  is  called  '  a  cabbage  garden,'  was  invested  and 
fell.  And  it  did  occur  to  us  that,  if  there  wore  a  chain  of 
autonomous  States,  and  the  possessors  of  Constantinople  were 


11  me  uonierenue,  WLUUU,  n,  "«*...  »~^  ^j.,^,  ,rwLUVi  ou- 
cure  for  the  Christians  this  desirable  autonomy,  had  failed, 
it  was,  Beaconsfield  declared,  from  no  fault  of  Salisbury, 
with  whose  proceedings  at  Constantinople  ho  identified 
himself.  Salisbury  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the,  with- 
drawal of  the  extreme  Eussian  proposals  for  an  armed  oc- 
cupation of  Bulgaria.  His  only  error  was  that  '  ho  gave 
too  much  credit  to  the  Turks  for  common  sonso,  and  ho 
could  not  believe  that,  when  lie  made  so  wlminiblo  an  ar- 
rangement in  their  favour,  they  would  have  lost,  so  happy 
an  opportunity.'  Beaconsfield  ended  on  the  noto  which 
he  had  been  attacked  for  sounding  at  Guildhall : 

It  has  been  said  that  the  peoplo  of  this  country  nro  deeply 
interested  in  the  humanitarian  and  philanthropic.  <!onnidoratioiiH 
involved  in  [the  Eastern  Question],  All  niimt  apprcoiato  HUi'.U 
feelings.  But  I  am  mistaken  if  there  ho  not  u  yd,  deeper  Honti- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country,  ono  with  whic.h 
I  cannot  doubt  your  lordships  will  ever  Hympn  thine,  itnd  Unit  is  — 
the  determination  to  maintain  the  Empire  of  England. 

For  the  policy  of  this  speech  Eeaeonafield  had  a  strong 
supporter  in  the  Queen,  as  extracts  from  her  lottoi'H  to  him 
just  before  and  just  after  it  will  show. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBORKE,  Pel.  14,  '77  — The  Queen  has  scon  Sir  II.  Elliot 
and  must  say  she  thinks  what  he  snys  is  very  sonBiblo,  Ho  IB 
perfectly  astounded  at  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  wildncsfl,  folly,  ami 
fury!^  What  the  Queen  is  most  anxious  for,  for  tho  interests 
of  this  country,  is  that  in  any  debate  which  may  take  pluco 
in  Parliament  it  should  be  clearly  stated  that  wo  will  not  ho 
a  party  to  coerce  Turkey,  and  that  Russia  must  not  (mid  wo 
cannot  allow  her  to)  go  to  Constantinople.  It  is  nccoBSfiry 
that  this  should  be  demonstrated  in  Parliament,  for  olso  Russia 


UuKe  01  JXicnmond  wrote  purposely  to  tne  ljueen  to  tell  ner 
how  admirably  Lord  Beaconsfield  'had  acquitted  himself,  feel- 
ing that  he  may  not  himself  have  done  justice  to  his  efforts.' 
Considering  the  Duke's  former  position,  the  Queen  thinks  it 
very  handsome  and  loyal  of  him. 

The  Opposition's  conduct  has  done  them  no  good,  but  it  was 
necessary  there  should  be  these  debates. 

She  thinks  Bismarck  is  making  much  mischief.  We  may 
be  driven  to  draw  closer  to  France. 

This  was  the  only  speech  which  Beacousfield  made  during 
the  session  on  the  Eastern  Question.  Though,  as  hia  cor- 
respondence proves,  his  attention  was  directed  during  the 
whole  period  almost  exclusively  to  foreign  affairs,  he  left 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary  the  parliamentary  exposition,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  policy  of  the  Government.  For 
an  effaccrneut  which  naturally  provoked  public  comment 
there  were  many  reasons.  It  had  heen  his  practice,  from 
his  first  days  of  leadership  in  office  in  1852,  to  leave  depart- 
mental matters  to  be  dealt  with  in  Parliament  by  the  de- 
partmental chiefs ;  he  admired  Derby's  capacity  and  author- 
ity in  addressing  the  House  of  Lords;  and,  at  any  rate  in 
the  earlier  months  of  the  session,  he  was  not  dissatisfied 
with  the  attitude  which  his  Foreign  Minister  took  up. 
Then,  in  spite  of  the  agitation  in  the  country,  there  was  in 
the  Lords  comparatively  little  question  of  Government  pol- 
icy, and  therefore  not  much  reason  for  Government  defence. 
In  the  Commons,  where  vehement  attacks  were  made  by 
Gladstone  and  the  Eadicals,  Beaconsfield  could  not  be  pres- 
ent to  answer,  and  adequate  defence,  supported  on  occasion 
by  large  majorities,  was  offered  by  ISTorthcote,  Hardy,  and 
Cross.  Besides,  after  war  had  begun  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  there  was  general  approval  of  the  policy  of  neu- 
trality adopted  by  the  Government;  and  Beacousfield,  in 


staiit  attacks  of  gout,  imwenm.s,  nun 
year,  till  he  obtained  some  relief  from  l>r.  Kidd,  whom  ln< 
consulted  for  the  iirst  time  in  November,  uuuti-  il  nci-isxiii'v 
for  him  to  husband  his  little  strength  fur  tin-  ilmvlimi  nf 
policy  in  Cabinet.  'Kvcn  the  upeeeh  ju*l  (|imli'i|  WIN  de- 
livered during  illness,  and  resulted  in  un  iijjsp'uvuled  rciuru 
of  his  complaint. 

To  Latin  BradfanL 
(In  pencil)    2,  Wim'KtiAM,  (i.uiin-:.vs,   Mmnlitu    |  •!   t'\>i,   'M. 


1877],—  Your  lottev  is  numl  weleuimo  In  me,  mid  I  ti-iul  ,vmi  tlu« 
first  line.  I  luivu  wi'HUin,  for  uiy  wiiTi'miiiiuli'iuv  willi  ilu-  tireiii 
Lady,  tlio'  i'rcquwit,  in  lok'Kriipliii'. 

I  have  had  a  i'uir  nighl,  mid  lilt1  lirnl  une  \vitli|mi|t  piiin, 

The  attack  lias  been  vc>r,y  Hi-vt'iv,  mul  uni'X|iccteil,  n-.  I  IIHVK 
been  guarding'  agniuat  its  cmitt'inplnlcd  (icennTtii'i-  hir  lite  lust 
six  weeks.  It  has  tilwnys  been  iiiciiaeing:  in  I'm'!  1  »|mki'  in 
the  gout  on  D.  of  Arg.'s  motion,  mid  tlm(,  ncUlcd  il. 

I  hope  I  have  nothing  now  to  fight  iigniiiHt  1ml  wcnluicHS,  fur 
I  can  scarcely  walk  acronn  llio  room;  hut  I  luivi'  tln<  ritll.viitK 
power  —  or  had,  I  shd,  rather  any. 

What  ought  to  rally  mo  now  w  tlio  unmiiccl  (if  liuving  tli>fi>tit(<il 
Gort[cha]k[ofi]  and  baffled  Bismarck,  and  Hi'i'iircd  Muriijii-nn 
peace,  and,  greater  than  defeating  (I.  and  H.~  ••  kei'puiK  thu  I'nli. 
together!  .  .  . 

To  Quoen  Victoria. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GAHDRNH,  Feb.  27,  1877.™  I^.rd  Hc«ncM.iwl!i-l.l 
.  .  .  thanks  your  Majesty  for  your  Mujwty'K  KnieiuiiH  It-ili-r. 

He  should  bo  quite  unhappy,  if  ho  hntl  n»t  tlio  luuutr  und  Kniti- 
fioation  of  waiting  on  your  Mnjwty,  wljen  .voiii-  .\(IIJCM(.V  IN  in 
London.  He  thinks  if  ho  did  not  HW>  .vuiir  Mnjwty,  lie'  Hliould 
never  get  quite  well. 

There  is  much  to  confer  nbcmt,  nnd,  porhnpH,  l«y  ilint  time, 
some  important  issues  will  have  been  derided,  und  di-eid.'d  to 
your  Majesty's  pleasure, 


it  one  of  the  most  memorable  Acts  of  your  Majesty's  reign, 
mid  it  shows  how  great  is  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  in  this 
country,  if  firm  and  faithfully  served:  for  the  Act  would  never 
have  passed,  nay,  would  never  have  been  introduced,  had  it  not 
been  for  your  Majesty. 

The  '  Titles '  Act  tho  same.  Both  Bills,  certainly  the  first, 
wore  passed  without  the  support  of  tho  Cabinet.  And  yot  both 
are  great  Acts,  and  most  efficacious.  .  .  . 

Turkey  and  Russia  both  occupied -the  winter  months  in 
proceedings  which  wove  meant  to  impress  the  world  with 
their  good  faith  and  moderation,  lint  which  failed  in  each 
case  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  Sultan  affected  to 
put  the  new  Constitution  into  operation,  and  in  opening  tho 
Ottoman  Parliament  in  great  state  in  March  declared  that 
liia  disagreement  with  the  Powers  and  their  wishes  was 
rather  one,  of  method  than  of  substance.  Hut  he  had 
previously  dismissed  and  degraded  Midhat  Pasha,  the  au- 
thor of  that  Constitution,  and  had  appointed  a  reactionary 
as  Grand  Vizier  in  his  place.  The  Tsar,  on  his  side,  pro- 
fessing a  desire  still  to  work  in  accord  with  tho  rest  of 
Europe,  inquired  through  (jortehakoff  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  the  .Powers  in  view  of  the  Porto's  refusal  to  meet 
their  wishes — •  t\  refusal  whic.h  touched  'the  dignity  and 
peace  of  Europe.'  .lie  desired  to  have  this  information,  ho 
significantly  added,  'before  deciding  on  tho  course  which 
lie  may  think  it  right  to  follow.'  One  anxiety  was  removed 
from  Knrope  by  the  signing  of  a  definite  peace  between 
Turkey  mid  Serbia. 

Beaconslield  was  anxious  to  gain  time,  and  HO  to  prevent 
Ihe  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  his  suggestions  to  Derby 
wore  inspired  by  that  idea. 


trigues  oi  iJismarcK  10  mvmvu  m:i  ••>  "  ^,..1, „,,..,  ".HIM,  «niu.. 
ever  tho  ultimate  result,  miml  lie  materially  iliwin(rmw  ID  her; 
but  she  must  havo  a  golden  bridge.  Tho  Mimenw  Hpeeeh,  anil 
the  host  on  the  Pmth,  render  this  necessary. 

If  war  begins,  I  think  it  will  cud  in  pnrli'liim.  1  ciiuiiut.  learn 
that  Turkey  has  any  adequate  nwourcoH:  no  money;  nnl,  ninny 
men.  In  that  case  wo  must  have,  a  decided  emirne,  and  nom-.  at 
the  fitting  time,  what  is  noccHBury  for  tlie  Hecurity  nf  mir  Umpire. 
No  one  will  resist  us,  oithor  at  tlin  time,  nr  iiftenwinln. 

But  can  war  bo  avoided?    Only  by  n  reply  In 
note,  or  n  negotiation  with  Iliiiwiu   tlirnuuli    lliti 
here,  which  will  construct  tlio  golden  bridge. 

The  last  coup  d'atat  at  C!oiiHlniiMii(ipli<  may  aHHiwt  \IH. 

If  tho  Porte  concedes  tbo  tbrco  fnllnwiiiK  pninln,  wlial.  WH  de- 
sire might  be  obtained. 

Midhat  could  not,  or  would  not;  tho  Snllau  eiin  anil  may. 

1.  That  the  Vali  should  bo  appointed    fur  a   lixed   term,   rii- 
movable  only  on  recommendation   of  Home.   Turkish    unllinrity 
independent  of  tlie  Miniator  of  llio  dny;  H»,V,  it   vole  cif  (.heir 
Senate. 

2.  That  the  Provincial   AsHe.inbl.v   Hlionld    have    tlie   fruitful 
over  the  raising  and  apondnij?  of  HOHHI  conHt'ileraiile  imrtinn  of 
the  direct  taxes.    Query,  tithes? 

3.  That  there  should  be  a  police  and   it    Militia   enn 
Xtians  in  proportion  to  tho  population. 

I  think  if  the  Porto  would  ocmmln  Jhcw.  they  nn>h(,  have 
a  fixed  term  to  carry  them  into  full  uffi't'.t:  nay,  eiglileeii  numtlw. 

Ho  who  gains  time,  gains  everything.  Hy  that  pennd,  Kntuco 
will  be  armed. 

I  think  something  liko  this  would  bo  lie-copied  nl  St.  1'eleMlnirK, 

I  don't  fancy  the  country  will  stand  lawm-r  fit  in-,  hut  they 
wjll  back  us,  I  believe,  in  whatever  wo  do,  provided  we  nro 
doing. 

2,  WHITEHALL  G'DNS,  [March  2,  »77|.~You  muni  pnnli.n  tin 
unhappy  corrospondont,  who,  in  addition  to  oUtcr  HiifTerinw,  hint 
gout  in  his  eye! 

K  the  genl.  draft,  in  its  proscmt  form,  in  to  prevail,  then, 
can  be  no  doubt  that  your  tlrt.  coiu-l.mion  i«  ;,,ii,,;,..i,.  ,i... 


of  tho  chief,  which  nlwnys  makes  mo  wish  that,  on  eminent  occa- 
sions like  the  present,  he  should  trust  to  no  pen  but  his  own. 

It  is  the  general  conception  of  tho  reply  to  which  I  object. 

There  runs  throughout  all  Gort.'s  circular  an  assumption 
which  ought  to  bo  corrected  —  an  assumption  as  to  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  Conference. 

Tho  Powers  were  mediators:  thoy  were  invited  by  tho  Porto 
to  mediate:  by  no  one  was  tho  position  of  tho  Powers,  us  medi- 
ators, and  tho  character  and  object  in  which,  and  for  which, 
they  made  these  proposals  to  Turkey,  more  clearly  defined  than 
by  the  Plenipos.  of  Russia  at  tho  Conference. 

As  wo  wore  all  mediators  only,  the  refusal  of  tho  Porte  to 
adopt  our  recommendations  was  no  offence  to  tho  dignity  of 
Europe. 

Time  would  not  allow  mo  to  attempt  a  sketch,  oven  wore  I 
physically  capable,  but  I  throw  out  these  rough  lines. 

If  tho  draft  is  to  remain,  see  that  tho  word  reform,  etc., 
do  not  oeuur  too  often,  and  too  slangishly. 

The  Tsar  was  not  content  with  merely  issuing  Gortcha- 
kolt's  c'.irc'.ulur,  hut  reinforced  it  by  a  special  mission  to  tho 
various  Courts  of  Europe.  The  chosen  envoy  was  Igna- 
ticfl',  long  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  whoso 
Pan-Slavonic,  intrigues  had  contributed  so  materially  to 
produce  the  Eastern  crisis,  and  whom,  accordingly,  Beacons- 
field  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  welcome  when  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  lie  reached  England  in  March.  Salis- 
bury, however,  who  hiul  established  friendly  relations  with 
Tgnnlion"  at  the  Conference,  invited  him,  to  'Reaeonsflcld's 
dismay,  to  lie  his  guest  at  llatficld,  and  Bcaconsficld  subse- 
quently thought;  it  proper  himself  to  give  a  banquet  in 
honour  of  (he  special  envoy  and  his  wife. 

To  Lady  Jirtidford. 


wrote  to  him  »  WCCK  HBO,  wnKK«.-n«»H  "•"«    •••""  »••  »•«•  muiiou 
was  over'  he  slid,  pay  Ld.  S.  a  visit  at  llntd.  .  .  . 

March  10.—.  .  •  1  hnvo  I)'1""  <>llt  "*  Horla,  us  you  know,  for 
these  three  months.  T  attended  tho  Cubinnt  on  Knturdny  niorn- 
ing  pretty  well,  but  in  the  ul'tcrnoon  IVlt  very  ill  with  fcvcrinli 
catarrh.  I  cd.  Imrdly  gel  tlirti'  the  dinner,  of  vvli.  I  di,]  ,,„(, 
partake,  and  stole  away  us  aotm  iw  I  poHHi'lily  coultl,  Vonlordn,v 
I  was  very  ill;  but  last  night  I  Imd  a  fair  n-nt.  ami  g"t  rid  of 
my  fever,  tlio'  I  fool  dreadfully  weak.  I  ed.  ma  put  oil  my 
guests,  and  think  1  shall  get  thro'  it  pretty  wi-ll,  Hut  t  nludl 
.  not  go  to  the  H.  of  Lords  to-day,  Iho1  I  liuvo  wmio  htmiiuw 
there.  .  .  . 

March  22.—.  .  .  I  hardly  thought  the  day  wil.  over  end,  ur 
that  myself  slid,  last  as  IOIIR.  Tin-  ditiiit'i1  wim  Hiicci-dHful,  t.ho' 
I  cd.  not  partake  of  it,  or  contribute  to  iu  K''>"'e  and  Knit'ty, 
Prince  Hal,1  who  had  iuvitud  liinmclf,  iiml  for  tht>  Hiikc  of  tlui 
Ignatieffs,  took  out  Madnnio,  IIH  nrrtiiwil  by  Imimi'lf.  JIin 
[other]  neighbour  [was]  Lady  Ixmdonderry.  .  .  .  DHH.  Ixuiimi3 
sute  on  my  right;  w«  liad  u  lonner  tiililt-  limn  \IHUII!,  mid  I  Hiito 
in  the  middle.  .  .  .  Mnnty  sati>  on  llie  dllii«r  nidc  of  Miulunm 
[Ignatieff]  .  .  .  and  got  on  v«ry  well  will)  the  Kfi'/it  liuly,  wlui 
is  pretty  and,  they  auy,  very  uRreenble,  except  wln-n  ho  rmrom- 
mended  to  her  aomo  ApolliimriB  water.  Not,  the  eutUntn  of  Ihfl 
Russian  ladies.  Wlion  tlioy  ofiVrcd  her  wine,  '  Sln«rry  or  Aliiti- 
zanilla?  etc.,  etc,,'  sho  nlways  tuiHWored,  'Any  one,1  but  mwi>r 
refused  'any  one.'  But  is  vo.ry  culm  mid  collected,  find  intiHl 
have  had  thoroforo  an  early  tniiiiiiiR  ut  it.  .  .  .  The  fine  liulii«H, 
who  had  heard  that  Mme.  Ig.  wu«  ovtm  iini'r  tliitn  therimolvps, 
and  gave  herself  airs,  determined  not  to  yield  without,  a  HtruiwUt. 
Ly.  Londy.  staggered  under  tlio  jowelw  of  tin-  !i  uttilml  fumilicw 
of  Stewart  and  Vano  and  Londonderry,  mid  on  her  ritfht  nrm, 
set  in  diamonds,  tho  portrait  of  tlio  KinpnmM  of  HUMHIII  •— un 
imperial  present  to  tho  groat  Mnrchioneu*.  Mine.  Iff.  htul  many 
diamonds,  and  a  fine  coatumo,  hut  iniled  before'  thin.  Att  fti'r 
Louise,  she  sot  everything  on  firo,  ovon  tlio  ntii((bbiiuriiiK  Tlinmowj 
her  face  still  flushed  witli  tho  Lincoln  rnco-ituiiw,  her  form  in 
a  spick-and-span  now  dross,  scnrealy  finiHhed,  and  hnr  huir  t\  la 
Marie  Antoinette,  studded  witli  diutnninlH,  wli.  by  llm  byo  wort* 

8tuck  ill  flVflrv  nnrf.  nf  linr  i,fiaf,,,,,,i       i  I  ...d,   H...,lf._r   I..    ...  i.. 
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thought  it  bettor  not  to  send  for  Gull  to-day.  .  .  . 

March  24. — .  .  .  Two  hours  after  noon,  I  shall  bo  at  Hughen- 
deii.  •  They  say  I  must  go  out  of  town,  even  if  it  be  only  for 
8  and  40  hours.  .  .  . 

Yesterday  was  the  moat  important  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
which  has  yet  been  holden,  and  I  trust  we  shall  never  hear  any 
more  Bathism,1  Lydclonism  (sic),  roally  Gladstonisin,  within 
those  walls.  .  .  . 

HuaiiKNDUN  MANOII,  March  27,  1877. — .  .  .  I  made  my  voyage 
to  Windsor  yesterday  in  a  brougham  with  closed  windows,  and 
so  returned.  Nor  was  1  kept  loitering  in  the  corridor,  wh.  is  a 
most  windy  place,  but  found  rooms  for  mo  ready  with  good 
fires :  so  I  think  I  huvo  escaped  all  perils.  .  .  . 

My  audience  was  most  agreeable,  and  the  longest  I  ever  had. 
It  exceeded  tho  hour,  and  was  never  dull,  or  flagged  for  a 
moment.  She  wanted  very  much  to  know  all  about  the  Ignatioff 
dinner  party.  ... 

She  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  about  Hughenden;  she  has  quite 
made  up  her  mind  to  pay  mo  a  visit.  '  But  it  must  bo  in  the 
sximmer;  now  you  are  in  II.  of  L.  you  will  always  bo  free.'  .  .  . 
I  think  you  will  have  to  come  down  to  receive  her.  At  any 
rate  she  will  see  your  portrait  in.  the  library.  .  .  . 

April  ft. — .  .  .  [Tho  equinox]  has  a  debilitating  effect  on  many 
persons;  on  myself  especially;  I  am  not  the  same  person  I  was 
8  and  40  hours  ago;  my  appetite  waning,  and  weak  and  chilly.  I 
thought  wo  had  escaped  these,  I  concluded  necessary,  but  dis- 
agreeable gales.  Every  year,  tho  same  illusion,  or  rather  every 
half-year,  for,  vernal  or  autumnal,  they  equally  upset  me.  .  .  . 

April  9. — .  .  .  Tho  change  of  air  has  entirely  relieved  me  of 
my  cough,  wh.  had  harassed  mo,  more1  or  loss,  for  3  months, 
but  my  eyes  trouble  me  much,  and  I  think  my  retirement  from 
society  a  necessity.  Who[the]r  I  can  go  on  steering  the  ship, 
I  hardly  know,  but  I  may  bo  turned  out  of  office,  wh.  will  solve 
that  diff  poult]  y.  .  .  . 

Iguatioff's  mission  had  some  effect  on  those  members  of 
tho  Cabinet  who  were  especially  interested  in  tho  ca\iae  of 
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Cabinet  will  be  very  Jinn,  ami  Lord  Derby  wcmcd  H.I  .v.'M.'i-.Iuy. 
She  is  prepared  to  sponk  or  write  to  tfund  lull  urn-nun  un.l  MHIIU- 
wliat  weak  mid  aentimontiil  Lord  ('imiarvmi.  il'  nciM-snary,  MM  w..|| 
as  to  lord  Salisbury.  Thin  nuiwkwh  m'ntiiiieiilalily  IW  peupln 
who  hardly  deserve  tin;  mmw  of  rt-ul  ClivistiiiiiH.  tw  if  lltey  ww 
more  God's  creatures  and  our  fi>lIo\v-erei\liirrH  limn  every  oilier 
notion  abroad,  and  forKotthiR  Liu-  great  inlorcHln  of  thi*  Km\t 
country  — is  really  incomprehensible. 
Only  say  if  the  Queen  can  do  imylliiiiK.  .  .  . 

The  Russian  proposal  winch  HD  imivi-d  tin-  Quern  iippi-urn 
to  have  been  that  Turkey  plum  Id  he  invited  to  disann  whilu 
Russia  retained  her  troops  mobiliwd  mi  (lie  frnnliiT.  lii-n- 
consfield's  tact  and  good  nnuuij'vmeiit  »f  !iin  cullcugucs  nvt1- 
vented  any  weakening  on  this  point;  and  on  March  Ml  the 
Powers  made  yet  one  moi'o  <>ll'orl  to  p,'ct  the  Knslcni  (flics' 
tiou  in  train  for  sottlenionl  willuiul  war,  On  thai  day,  al 
the  instance  of  Russia,  n  pi'otoc.nl  was  signed  in  l-midun 
by  Derby,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  and  by  the  rcpriwiilalivcn 
on  the  spot  of  all  the  Treaty  I.'owt!r«,  'I'hey  took  cngiiiHaitce 
with  satisfaction  of  the  poaco  concluded  by  'Purkey  wilh 
Serbia  ai\d  of  the  arvangtuvunil  in  proccHH  uf  ciini)ilrtitin  wilh 
Montenegro,  and  invited  the  Porte  to  proceed  al  oner  to 
reduce  its  army  to  a  poneo  footing,  and  to  put  in  hand 
without  delay  the  reforms  promiwd  for  (lie  ('lirinliau  jmpu- 
lations.  If  the  Porto  accepted  and  nhowcd  sipiiM  of  acting 
on  this  advice,  and  would  aond  an  envoy  to  St.  I'ricrslmrg 
to  treat  of  disarmament,  tho  Tflnr,  IUH  AmlmxMHilor  wtm  au- 
thorised to  declare,  would  also  eoiiHont  to  diwmii.  Tlie 
Powers  proposed  to  watch  carefully  Un'ough  llieif  uiuluissu- 
dors  and  local  agents  the  manner  in  which  the  l'orle'>t  prom- 
ises were  carried  out.  If  their  hopes  were  disappointed, 
they  announced  that  such  '  a  state  of  ulTjiirH  would  la-  in- 


tions  arid  the  mtcrcsts  of  the  genera]  peace.'  Derby  added 
to  the  protocol  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  an  em- 
phatic declaration  that,  as  they  had  only  signed  it  in  the 
interests  of  European  peace,  it  should  bo  regarded  as  null 
and  void  if  reciprocal  disarmament  and  peace  were  not  at- 
tained. 

'  So  the  protocol  is  signed,  and  everybody  writes  to  me 
about  our  triumph  and  the  humiliation  of  Russia!  I  can't 
yet  quite  make  head  or  tail  of  it.'  This  was  Beaconsficld's 
own  comment,  next  day,  in  a  letter  to  Salisbury.  To  Lady 
Bradford  he  wrote,  '  I  think  affairs  look  well,  and  should 
be  more  certain,  did  they  not  soora  incredible.'  It  hardly 
appears  as  if  he  expected  much  result  from  the  protocol. 
If  90,  lie  was  not  disappointed.  Turkey,  though  warned  by 
Derby  of  the  unwisdom  of  refusing  tin's  friendly  overture, 
energetically  protested  against  the  tutelage  and  supervision 
which  it  would  impose  upon  her,  and  appealed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  guaranteeing  her  integrity 
and  independence,  Russia  —  in  spite  of  her  responsibility 
for  a  protocol  which  was  in  no  sense  an  ultimatum  to  tho 
Porte,  but  contemplated  that  it  should  have  time  to  carry 
out  reforms,  and  in  case  of  failure  that  there  should  be  a 
further  consultation  of  the  European  Areopagus  —  con- 
tinued and  perfected  her  preparations  for  war ;  and  on 
April  21  the  Tsar  announced  that;  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  ordered  his  armies  to  cross  tho  frontier.  The 
season  for  campaigning  had  come. 

Derby  had  regarded  war  as  '  inevitable  '  over  since  the 
Porto  had  rejected  (lie  protocol,  but  neither  he  nor  tho 
Government  regarded  it,  as  therefore  justifiable.  To  tho, 
Pan-Slavonic,  party  in  Russia,  and  to  their  counterparts  in 
Eno-hmd.  tho  suonovtora  of  Gladstone's  agitation,  Russia's 


Europe  and  iu  Asia  over  a  long  period  oi  years,  who  realised 
the  importance  to  British  and  imperial  interests  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Straits,  of  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  who  held  that  the  stability  and  orderly  progress  of 
Europe  depended  on  the  observance  of  treaties  which  Rus- 
sia's isolated  action  disregarded.  The  Queen  was  passion- 
ately of  this  opinion.  Before  the  Tsar  had  completely  ex- 
posed his  hand  she  wrote,  on  April  17,  to  Beaconstield : 
'  The  Queen  feels  more  and  more  anxious  lest  we  should  be 
found  powerless  and  receive  a  slap  in  the  face  from  these 
false  Russians,  and  wishes  the  Cabinet  to  consider  seriously 
what  measures  we  should  take  to  show  that  we  are  not  going 
to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  of  giving  up  all  to  the  benef- 
icent and  tender  mercies  of  Russia.'  Her  Majesty  com- 
posed a  letter  to  be  read  to  the  Cabinet,  and  in  a  private 
note  accompanying  it  told  Beucons field  that  '  she  has  made 
it  firm,  genera],  and  conciliatory,  but  to  him  she  will  say 
(and  he  may  make  use  of  it)  that,  if  England  is  to  kiss 
Russia's  feet,  she  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  humiliation  of 
England  and  would  lay  down  her  crown.  She  did  say  as 
much  to  Lord  Carnarvon  the  other  day.'  Here  is  the  letter, 
which  was  read  to  the  Cabinet  on  Saturday,  April  21,  and 
which,  Beaconsfield  told  the  Queen,  '  produced  q,  marked 
effect ' ; 

From  Queen  V-ictoria. 

OsBOWJE,  April  19,  '77  —  The  present  moment  is  one  of  groat 
gravity,  and  requires  to  be  met  with  calmness,  firmness,  and 
complete  unanimity.  Any  difference  of  opinion  if  known  would 
be  most  serious  aud  would  encourage  the  Opposition  in  their 
harassing,  tho'  hitherto  fruitless,  attacks  on  the  Government. 

It  is  natural  that  everyone  should  have  their  own  opinion, 
especially  on  religion;  but,  when  the  policy  of  Grent  Britain 
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tious  and  prudent,  this  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  ao  as  not 
to  have  the  appearance  of  feebleness  and  vacillation. 

The  Queen  appeals  to  tho  feelings  of  patriotism  which  she 
know  animate  her  Government,  and  is  certain  that  every  member 
of  it  will  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  showing  a  bold  and 
united  front  to  the  enemy  in  the  country  as  well  as  oiitside  it. 

No  time  should  be  lost  or  wasted  in  deliberating  on  the  best 
steps  to  be  taken  in  this  momentous  crisis. 

It  is  not  the  question  of  upholding  Turkey;  it  is  the  question 
of  Russian  or  British  supremacy  in  the  world! 

When  the.  war  broke  out,  Her  Majesty's  indignation  was 
great,  and  she  had  no  donbt  as  to  the  kind  of  policy  which 
Beaconsfield  and  his  Cabinet  ought  to  adopt. 

From  Queen  Victoria.. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE,  April  25,  '77. —  The  news  from  Mr.  Layard 
is  very  important.  We  must  not  submit  tamely  to  Russia's 
advance  and  to  the  dangers  in  Egypt.  Whatever  we  intend 
to  do  ought  to  be  clearly  explained  to  the  other  Powers.  The 
Russian  circular  is  not  exact  even  as  to  facts.  The  recollection 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  Crimean  War  and  what  led  to 
it  are  fresh  in  the  Queen's  memory,  and  the  contrast  to  the 
present  moment  with  the  feeling  of  indignation  which  filled 
everyone  then  is  very  painful  to  the  Queen.  She  wishes  no 
general  war  —  God  knows!  for  no  one  abhors  it  more  than  she 
does:  but  then  there  ought  to  be  an  understanding  that  we  can- 
not allow  the  Russians  to  occupy  Constantinople,  and  that  we 
must  see  that  this  is  promised  or  the  consequences  inay  be  serious. 
To  let  it  be  thought  that  we  shall  never  fight  and  that  England 
will  submit  to  Egypt  being  under  Russia  would  be  to  abdicate 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers  —  to 
which  she  never  will  submit,  and  another  must  wear  the  crown 
if  this  is  intended. 

The  Queen  may  very  well  have  been  echoing  in  her  letter 
the  sentiments  which  she  had  freauontlv  heard  from  Bea- 


tion  from  her  of  popular  sympathy  m  Britain,  it  snould 
therefore  adopt  a  position  of  neutrality  in  the  war,  but  of 
watchful  and  conditional  neutrality,  and  should  at  the  outset 
obtain  a  pledge  from  Russia  to  respect  British  interests  in 
Turkey,  such  as  Constantinople,  Egypt,  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  make  preparations  to  enforce  its 
claims,  in  case  victory  should  tempt  Eussia  to  evade  her 
promises.  Moreover  it  should  look  out  for,  and  seize,  any 
favourable  opportunity  for  mediation,  so  that  the  war  might 
be  brought  to  an  end  before  the  Russian  armies  approached 
any  of  the  vital  points.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  he  coun- 
selled the  Cabinet  on  May  1.  Corry  has  left  a  note  of  this 
meeting:  'Lord  B.  suddenly  taken  ill,  while  Cabinet  sit- 
ting: had  to  go  to  bed.  I  wrote  to  inform  H.M.  of  his  in- 
ability to  attend  H.M.  at  6,  and  was  summoned  to  report 
what  had  occurred  in  Cabinet.  The  occasion  was  the  first 
real  unfolding,  by  Lord  B.,  of  his  policy  in  the  East.' 
Corry  reported  to  his  sick  chief  the  result  of  his  audience. 

From  Montagu  Corry. 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  May  1,  '77.  7.10. —  I  have  been  more 
than  twenty  minutes  with  the  Queen,  who  was  more  gracious 
and  condescendingly  charming  than  words  can  express. 

My  tidings,  I  need  hardly  say,  gave  her  great  satisfaction,  and 
she  bids  me  tell  you  so. 

I  am  to  send  her  to-morrow  morning  a  resume  of  what  I 
told  her,  and,  if  you  are  not  materially  better,  I  am  to  come 
in  your  place  to  report  the  result  of  to-morrow's  Cabinet. 

She  spoke  freely  of  Gladstone,  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and 
so  on,  as  if  I  had  been  her  favourite  Prime  Minister! 

She  sends  you  her  anxious  hopes  that  you  will  have  a  good 
night,  and  injunctions  to  have  the  Cabinet  ut  your  house,  if 
you  are  not  better  to-morrow. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 


that  Power  of  the  circumstances  which  would  render  it  im- 
possible for  your  Majesty's  Government  to  continue  a  policy 
of  abstention  mid  neutrality.  Lord  Beaconsfield  hopes,  and 
thinks,  your  Majesty  will  not  be  displeased  with  it.  It  seems 
to  him  to  be  spirited,  and  though  courteous,  and  even  conciliatory, 
most  decided  and  unmistakable.  .  .  . 

Tims,  though  the  Cabinet  by  no  means  considered  them- 
selves bound  to  the  forceful  action  which  Beaconsfield  in 
certain  circumstances  contemplated,  they  were  ready  to 
take  the  first  step.  In  a  despatch  which  Beaconsfield  after- 
wards described  as  '  the  charter  of  our  policy,'  '  the  diapason 
of  our  diplomacy,'  Derby  definitely  warned  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment off  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Bos- 
phorus  as  points  where  British  interests  arose ;  and  Gort- 
chakoff,  in  reply,  as  definitely  promised  to  respect  these 
points.  It  was  not,  however,  enough  to  have  a  policy ;  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  man  of  ability,  character,  and  reso- 
lution to  carry  it  out  at  the  danger  spot,  Constantinople. 
Beaconsfield  insisted  that  Elliot  could  not  go  back.  '  What 
we  want,'  he  wrote  on  April  10  to  Lady  Bradford,  '  is  a 
man  of  the  necessary  experience  and  commanding  mind,  at 
this  moment,  at  Constantinople  - —  and  one  not  too  scrupu- 
lous. But  such  men  are  rare  everywhere.'  Beaconsfield's 
choice  fell  on  Layard,  whose  strength  of  character  he  had 
experienced  over  the  Spanish  Question,  and  who,  as  an  old 
Foreign  Under-Secretary  in  Palmerston's  Government,  had 
every  sympathy  with  the  Palmerstonian  and  traditional 
method  of  treating  the  Eastern  Question.  The  Queen,  win. 
was  far  too  great  to  bear  a  grudge,  was  much  pleased,  she 
told  Beaconsfield,  with  Layard's  ( tone '  in  conversation. 
'  He  is  very  strong  upon  the  vital  interests  of  this  country, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  of  his  followers  have  en- 


And  then  a  Cabinet,  wh.  is  just  over.  And  in  u  few  minutes, 
the  head  of  the  engineer  officers,  whom  I  sent  to  Constantinople 
nearly  a  year  ago,  will  be  with  me,  with  maps,  and  plans,  and 
estimates,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  wh.  perhaps  will  never  be 
wanted-  for  it  is  very  clear  that  Kussia  does  not  like  the  war 
at  all  wh.  she  has  brought  about  by  her  own  intrigues  and  mis- 
calculated swagger. 

Last  night  the  great  Whig  reconnaiasnnce  ended  very  disas- 
trously for  its  concocters.  The  House  of  Commons  was  crammed 
full;  Harty-Tarty  did  very  well,  but  Hardy  blow  the  whole 
thing  out  of  the  water,  like,  a  torpedo !  ITarcourt  who  had  got 
up  the  whole  scheme,  rose  to  answer  him,  with  an  immense 
speech  and  endless  papers;  but  was  so  mortified  by  everybody 
rushing  to  dinner,  except  the  habitual  bores,  who  never  dine  — 
at  least  at  late  hours  — that  he  broke  down,  quite  demoralised; 
and  the  debate  never  rallied,  except  when  Roebuck  fired  a  well- 
aimed  and  destructive  shot.  We  are  to  have  the  same  farco  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday,  if  Grau-ville  still  has  stomach 
for  it. 

Von  Angeli's  studio  is  the  Queen's  private  dining-room,  and 
it  is  furnished,  and  entirely  fitted  up,  with  the  Pagoda  furni- 
ture of  the  Brighton  Pavilion.  The  fantastic  scene,  the  artist 
himself,  very  good-looking,  picturesque,  and  a  genius,  the  P.  Min- 
ister seated  in  a  crimson  chair  on  a  stage,  and  the  Private  Sec- 
retary reading  the  despatches,  with  his  boxes,  would  make  a 
good  genre  picture! 

April  17. — '.  .  .  The  great  debate  in  the  Lords  collapsed. 
Granville  made  a  speech,  wh.  entered  on  no  great  questions 
of  policy,  hut  was  a  tissue  of  verbal  criticism  and  petty  points. 
Derby,  who,  to  my  pleased  surprise,  is  a  first-rate  debater  in 
the  Ho.  of  Lords,  wh.  he  never  was  in  the  Ho.  of  Commons, 

i  The  Queen  hod  asked  her  favourite  Minister  to  have  his  portrait 
painted  for  her  by  her  favourite  artist.  She  wrote  from  Oabornc, 
March  29:  'The  Queen  has  now  a  favour  to  ask  of  Lord  Bcaconsfield. 
It  is  that  he  should  be  painted  for  her,  for  Windsor,  by  the  great  artist 
Angeli,  who  painted  herself,  who  is  coming  to  England  immediately. 
It  would  only  be  the  head,  and  as  he  is  wonderfully  quick  lie  would 
require  but  very  few  sittings.  Lord  Beacon sfield's  career  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire,  and  none  of  hor  Minis- 
ters have  ever  Shown  her  mnrp  i>nnsirlprntinn  onrl  lri<wlnne.u  ll.....  1.™  l.oo  ' 


answered  him  on  every  point,  so  completely  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  sustain  the  debate,  wh.  after  some  ordinary  remarks 
of  Ld.  Lansdowne,  and  some  nonsense  from  the  maniac,  Dudley, 
like  the  Rhine  never  reached  the  sea,  but  vanished  in  mud. 

So  I  went  home  to  a  dinnerless  hearth,  and  feasted  on  sand- 
wiches wh.  were  to  have  been  my  banquet  in  the  H.  of  G.  [?  H. 
of  L.]. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

2,  WniTEHALL  GARDENS,  April  29,  1877. — .  .  .  Gladstone  and 
the  real  leaders  of  the  Whigs  seem  at  length  to  have  separated, 
and  he  is  going  to  take  his  own  line,  and  move  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  Government,  wh.  they  will  not  support.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  his  motions,  and  believe  he  loses,  every  day,  weight  with  the 
country,  but  the  mischief  he  has  done  is  incalculable. 

The  attacks  on  the  Government  in  the  Commons  cul- 
minated, after  the  war  had  begun,  in  a  series  of  resolutions, 
submitted  by  Gladstone,  which  amounted  in  effect  to  a  pol- 
icy of  joining  Russia  in  her  crusade.  This  programme 
could  not  well  be  supported  by  the  Opposition  leaders,  who 
were  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  the  Ministerial  policy  of 
watchful  neutrality ;  but  a  compromise  was  patched  up  be- 
tween them  and  their  former  chief,  under  which,  while  they 
merely  asked  the  House  to  disengage  British  interests  from 
the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Gladstone  was  free 
to  advocate,  in  eloquent  language,  the  coei'cion  of  the  Porte, 
in  alliance  with  Russia,  for  the  liberation  of  the  subject 
Christian  races  in  Turkey.  But,  after  Cross,  in  a  con- 
vincing speech,  had  pointed  out  that  no  British  Government 
could  be  indifferent  to  a  threat  to  the  Suez  Canal,  to  Egypt, 
to  the  Dardanelles,  or  to  Constantinople,  the  House,  by  the 
large  majority  of  131,  declined,  at  this  critical  moment,  to 
entertain  any  resolution  which  might  embarrass  Ministers 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  protection  of  British 
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agitation  and  the  Constantinople  Conference.  The  com- 
plicity of  Turkish  civil  and  military  authorities,  if  not  of 
the  Porte  itself,  in  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  ik.  neglect  to 
punish  the  culprits,  and  its  stubborn  refusal  to  accept  the 
reforms  demanded  by  the  united  representatives  of  the 
Powers,  had  produced  in  the  Cabinet,  as  in  the  country,  a 
strong  indisposition  again  to  be  allied  in  arms  with  so 
barbarous  and  purblind  a  State.  Quite  half  of  the  Cabinet 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  this  feeling,  and  particularly 
Carnarvon,  Salisbury,  Northcote,  and  Derby.  The  whole 
Cabinet,  indeed,  were  convinced,  with  their  chief,  that 
there  was  a  point  at  which  Russia  must  be  checked,  beyond 
which  she  must  not  be  permitted  to  advance.  But  not 
only  were  there  differences  as  to  where  this  point  ought 
exactly  to  be  fixed;  there  was  also  a  reluctance,  amounting 
in  individual  eases  to  a  refusal,  to  recognise  that,  in  the 
possible,  if  not  probable,  contingency  of  victorious  Russia's 
defiant  persistence,  this  accepted  policy  involved  war,  or  at 
least  an  unmistakable  threat  of  war  —  and  war,  as  in  the 
Crimean  days,  by  Turkey's  side.  They  would  not  realise 
that  it  was  necessary,  not  merely  to  proclaim  a  policy,  but 
to  convince  Russia,  by  deeds  as  well  as  words,  that  the 
British  Ministry  were  in  earnest  in  their  resolve  to  carry  it 
out,  even,  in  the  last  resort,  by  taking  up  arms  on  Turkey's 
behalf. 

This  prospect  was  clearly  envisaged  by  Beaconsfield,  and 
he  devoted  his  energies  throughout  the  year,  with  masterly 
skill  and  patience,  to  bringing  his  colleagues  to  recognise 
facts  as  he  recognised  them,  and  to  make,  however  tardily, 
the  necessary  preparations.  Constantly  hampered  as  he  was 
by  their  hesitations,  and  racked,  moreover,  by  incessant  gout, 
he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  permanently  discouraged. 


ing  a  character  as  to  be  even  embarrassing  to  a  Minister 
who  was  bound  to  take  cave  not  to  venture  beyond  the  point 
where  lie  could  definitely  count  on  public  support, 

ATorthcote  gives  us  in  his  memorandum  a  vivid  picture 
of  Ministerial  divergences. 

It  cannot  bo  denied  that  there  wore  roal,  though  suppressed, 
differences  of  opinion  nnd  feeling  among  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  with  regard  to  our  Eastern  policy.  We  never  came 
to  an  actual  division,  and  we  may  be  held  to  have  agreed .  to 
each  step  as  it  came;  but  the  ultimate  views  of  some  of  us  dif- 
fered from  those  of  others,  and  we  more  than  once,  after  adopt- 
ing a  particular  measure  one  day,  found  ourselves  on  the  next 
adopting  another  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  intentions,  at  all 
events,  of  the  day  before.  The  Prime  Minister  was  most  anxious 
to  keep  us  all  together.  Lord  Derby  was  chiefly  bent  on  keeping 
us  out  of  war,  but  was  ready  to  go  almost  any  length  which 
his  colleagues  desired  in  writing  despatches,  apparently  not  per- 
ceiving that  the  strength  of  his  language  would  be  held  to  in- 
volve, under  possible  and  probable  circumstances,  the  necessity 
for  corresponding  action.  In  the  earlier  days  of  our  difficulties 
the  peace  party  in  the  Cabinet  may  be  said  to  have  consisted, 
under  Lord  Derby,  of  Cairns,  Cross,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Salisbury,  Carnarvon,  and  myself.  As  time  wore  on,  Cairns, 
Cross,  and  Richmond  seemed  somewhat  to  modify  their  views.  I 
was  much  in  communication  with  Salisbury  and  Carnarvon,  and 
I  was  also  in  communication  with  Derby,  between  whom  and  the 
other  two  there  was  some  coldness.  Carnarvon  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  de- 
sirous of  war.  Derby,  judging  more  correctly,  said  to  me:  'I 
don't  think  he  desires  war;  he  desires  to  place  England  in  a 
"  commanding  position."  '  The  Prime  Minister  himself  said  to 
me  more  than  once  that  his  great  fear  was  that  Derby's  policy 
would  lead  us  to  war;  and,  looking  back,  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  there  was  much  ground  for  the  apprehension. 

It  was  in  this  spring  that  Beaconsfield  began  to  be  seri- 
rvnslv  iiiififlsv  ns  tn  thfi  ndfirmanv  nf  Dfirriv  for  t.Vip  TYvrpnoTi 


saw  the  same  temperament,  which  produced  the  autumn 
attitude  he  admired,  responsible  for  a  policy  which,  save 
for  excellent  despatches,  was  purely  passive.  A  belated 
attempt  was  indeed  made  to  secure  the  real  co-operation 
of  Austria ;  but,  as  she  was  already  secretly  hound  to  Rus- 
sia, nothing  for  the  moment  came  of  it, 

To  Lord  Derly. 

HUGHENDEN,  May  22,  '77.— I  think  affairs  look  very  bad  for 
us,  and  that  some  other  body  will  yet  fall  before  the  Ottoman 
Empire  tumbles.  The  tactics  of  the  Opposition  are  clear:  they 
were  laid  down  by  Harcourt  in  the  debate.  He  distinctly  laid 
the  ground  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  Ministry, 
whose  want  of  foresight  and  courage  will  have  compelled  us  to 
acquiesce  either  in  a  ruinous  war,  or  a  humiliating  peace.  Hav- 
ing successfully  acted  on  a  nervous  and  divided  Cabinet,  ;md 
prevented  anything  being  done,  they  will  now  turn  round  and 
say,  '  This  is  the  way  you  protect  British  interests ! '  They 
will  probably  turn  us  out  in  this  Parliament,  or  they  will  force 
us  to  a  dissolution  under  the  influence  of  a  disastrous  defeat 
abroad. 

When  do  you  expect  the  answer  from  Austria?  I  never 
thought  anything  would  come  of  it,  but  there  is  a  strong  party 
in  the  Cabinet  which  does,  and  would  agree  to  nothing  till  it 
was  tried.  I  think  you  ought  to  press,  and  press  hard,  for  a 
reply.  Every  moment  is  now  golden.  Austria  never  acts,  only 
writes  despatches,  as  the  Duke  said  of  Metternich  in  very  similar 
circumstances  to  the  present. 

Even  Loftus  sees  thro'  Gortk.  and  Schou.  I  am  sorry  you 
gave  such  free  warren  to  the  latter,  but,  as  you  mentioned, 
we  are  not  bound  by  those  words.  .  .  . 

A  Government  can  only  die  once:  it  is  better  to  die  with 
glory,  than  vanish  in  an  ignominious  end.  The  country  would 
still  rally  round  British  interests:  in  three  months'  time,  Brit, 
interests  will  be  in  the  mud. 

I  have  written  this  with  difficulty,  for  my  hand  has  relapsed. 


ing  view  of  the  situation.  You  have  been  90  often  right  when 
others  were  wrong  that  I  hardly  like  to  express  dissent:  but 
I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  middle  class  at  least  the  feeling  ir 
so  strong  against  war  that  you  would  lose  more  support  by  ask- 
ing money  for  an  expedition  than  you  could  gain  by  the  seizure 
of  an  important  military  position.  .  .  . 

To  Lord  Derby. 

HUGHEXDEX,  May  25,  '77. —  The  same  messenger,  who  brings 
me  your  letter,  brings  uiu  a  box  from  the  Lord  Chaueellor.  It 
is  a  very  distressing  one,  as  he  does  not  see  affairs  in  the  light 
you  do,  and  foreseeing  groat  disgrace  to  us  as  a  Government, 
attacks  from  the  Opposition  and  repudiation  by  our  own  friends, 
he  shrinks  from  encountering  a  position  of  ignominy  tho'  he 
detests  the  '  appearance  of  a  selfish  disloyalty  to  the  colleagues 
of  my  whole  public  life.' 

The  situation  he  thinks  deeply  critical.  '  We  have  defined 
Brit,  interests,  and  said  we  would  protect  them,  and  we  are 
not  taking  any  real  step  for  their  protection.  It  is  quite  ap- 
parent, that  liussia  is  trying  to  bridge  over  the  few  weeks, 
which  will  make  her  safe  against  any  action  of  ours.  She 
will  then  be  potentially  master  of  Constantinople  and  will  ar- 
range the  passage  of  the  Straits,  as  she  and  Oerrnany  please, 
and  will  snap  her  fingers  at  us.  Then  the  Opposition  will  turn 
upon  us,  and  our  own  friends  will  join  them.' 

I  must  say  that  all  this  expresses  very  much  my  own  views, 
and  indeed  I  often  ask  myself,  if  you  had  resolved  to  do  nothing, 
why  not  have  accepted  Bismarck's  offer  ? 

Nothing  can  justify  isolation  on.  the  part  of  England  but  a 
determination  to  act. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  wants  the  Cabinet  to  be  called  together 
and  to  review  the  situation  again,  preliminarily  to  a  final  de- 
cision. I  suppose  it  will  break  up. 

Altbo'  I  expect  nothing  from  Austria,  I  feel  we  must  wait 
for  the  reply,  provided  it  is  not  postponed,  and  some  of  our 
colls,  are  even  abroad.  I  don't  think  we  could  meet  before  a 
week. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  this  out,  but  I  am.  very  suffer- 


Why  does  not  Cairns  tell  us  the  points  winch  lie  wants  con- 
sidered? 

Beaconsfield's  personal  views  as  to  the  precautions  which 
the  British  Government  ought  to  take  arc  clearly  set  out  in 
a  '  secret '  letter  which  he  wrote  at  this  period  to  the  new 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The  vigorous  action  which 
he  suggested  was  as  unwelcome  to  the  Sultan  as  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  British  Cahinet.  Gladstone's  agitation,  Derby's 
despatches,  the  Constantinople  Conference,  and  the  London 
protocol,  had  made  the  Sultan  nearly  as  suspicious  of  Eng- 
land as  of  Eussia,  and  it  was  several  months  before  Layard 
could  make  the  Porte  understand  that  Beaconsficld  sincerely 
desired  to  preserve  Turkey's  integrity  and  independence. 

To  Austen  Henry  Layard. 

Secret.  2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  June  6,  '77. —  I  find,  at) 
the  last  moment  and  on  a  busy  day,  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  you  by  a  trusty  hand.  Understand,  this 
is  not  an  official  communication,  but  one  strictly  personal,  and 
of  the  utmost  confidence. 

The  campaign  has  hitherto  realised  iny  anticipations :  disas- 
trous in  Asia ;  on  the  Danube,  doubtful,  but  big  with  menacing 
consequences. 

Are  there  no  means,  notwithstanding  the  paralysing  neutrality 
in  vogue,  which  might  tend,  if  effected,  to  maintain  generally 
the  status  quo,  and,  at  the  same  time,  place  England  in  a  com- 
manding position  when  the  conditions  of  peace  are  discussed? 

Is  it  impossible  for  the  Porte  to  invite  the  presence  of  our 
fleet  at  Constantinople,  and  for  us  to  accede  to  the  invitation, 
still  asserting  our  neutrality,  on  the  ground,  that  we  arc  taking 
a  material  guarantee  for  the  observance  of  existing  treaties  ? 

A  maritime  movement  of  that  kind  could  not  be  hazarded 
without  securing  our  communications;  otherwise,  the  Russians 

might  be  at  the  Dardanelles  before  they  occupy  Constantinople, 
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would  secure  this.  We  should  engage  to  evacuate  this  position 
on  the  termination  of  the  war. 

If  such  a  proposal  came  from  the  Porte,  I  would  recommend 
its  adoption  by  the  Cabinet,  but  the  proposal  must  come  from 
Constantinople. 

I  wish  you  would  consider  these  matters,  and  communicate 
with  me  in  entire  confidence.  Time  is  of  inestimable  value,  as 
I  should  think  the  preparation  and  despatch  of  the  military  por- 
tion of  the  expedition  might  require  ten  weeks.  It  could  hardly 
be  delayed  later  than  the  passage  of  the  Danube  by  the  Russians, 
and  it  would  be  most  appropriate,  if  that  event  were  the  occa- 
sion of  the  appeal  to  us  of  the  Porte. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  my  sense  of  the  skill  and 
energy  with  which  your  Excellency  is  conducting  the  Queen's 
business  at  your  Court. 

The  hesitations  of  the  Cabinet  caused  the  greatest  dis- 
tress to  the  Queen. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

Confidential.  BALMORAL,  June  7,  '77. —  Since  writing  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  last  night  the  Queen  has  had  a  great  deal  of  very 
interesting  and  important  conversation  with  Lord  Odo  Russell, 
who  she  is  very  sorry  to  hear  has  not  seen  Lord  Beaconsfield — 
and  Lord  Derby  only  for  a  very  short  time  —  who  said  to  him 
he  supposed  he  had  'nothing'  to  say  to  him!!!  Before  saying 
anything  else,  the  Queen  must  tell  Lord  Beaconsfield  in,  strict 
confidence  that  Lord  Odo  was  (as  Sir  S.  Northcote  likewise  was) 
struck  with  the  extreme  imperturbability  of  Lord  Derby,  who 
actually  said  —  it  was  enough  to  say  we  would  not  allow  certain 
things  and  he  hoped  we  should  not  have  to  do  more ! !  The- 
Queen  owns  that  she  is  greatly  alarmed,  and  all  Lord  Odo  tells 
her  of  the  extreme  readiness  of  the  Russians  and  of  the  dangers 
of  letting  them  go  on  makes  her  tremble  lest  we  should  un  beau 
matin  find  them  on  their  way  to  Constantinople.  Lord  Odo 
says  that  our  position  abroad  and  the  respect  in  which  every- 
thing coming  from  us  is  held  never  was  greater,  and  that  they 
only  wait,  for  us  to  move!  He  says  that  he  is  certain  that 
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hear  of  it  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  try  to  carry  him 
with  us  Pray  see  Lord  Odo  and  hear  all  he  hns  to  say,  which 
is  so  clear  and  well  denned.  Only  let  us  be  firm  and  hold 
strong  language  to  Russia  and  the  rest  of  Europe  will  follow! 
Lord  Derby  must  be  made  to  move.  The  Queen  Icels  tcmbly 
anxious  about  this. 

Pray  be  firm  in  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  . 
Lord  Odo  quite  bears  out  the  Queen's  very  strong  conviction, 
as  well  as  that  of  our  other  Ambassadors,  that  the  language  of 
}[r.  Gladstone  and  others  in  the  autumn  and  even  early  part 
of  the  session  has  done  the  greatest  possible  mischief,  and  that 
Eussia  has  been  encouraged 'to  go  ahead  and  go  to  war  thereby. 
The  Queen  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  stating  this  in  strong 
terms  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  replying  to  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation on  her  birthday,  and  of  adding  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  '  to  act  a  patriotic  part  and  to  desist.' 

The  Queen  thinks  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  know  what  we 
hear  of  the  plans  and  proceedings  of  Eussia  and  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  being  deceived  by  them.  .  .  . 

-Pray  for  God's  sake  lose  no  time  and  be  prepared  to  act,  tho' 
we  may  never  have  to  do  so.  But  to  threaten,  and  intend  to 
do  nothing,  will  never  do. 

Make'  any  use  of  this  letter,  only  take  care  not  to  let  Lord 
Derby  aee  what  the  Queen  says  of  him.  Sir  S.  Northcote  might 
see  it.  Should  the  Queen  write  to  Lord  Derby?  Pray  cypher 
or  telegraph  on  receiving  this  and  see  Lord  Odo  when  ho  returns 
to  London. 

June  9. —  The  Queen  writes  a  few  lines  to  say  she  wrote  fully 
and  strongly  to  Lord  Derby  and  told  him  to  show  the  letter  to 
Lord  Beaeonsfield.  .  .  . 

The  Queen  is  feeling  terribly  anxious  lest  delay  should  cause 
us  to  be  too  late  and  lose  our  prestige  for  ever !  It  worries  her 
night  and  day. 

To  Lord  SaMsbwy. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  June  14,  1877. —  Derby  saw  Bcust 
yesterday;  the  conference  was  long,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand, D.  faithfully  made  the  proposition,  as  to  active  alliance, 
wh.  the  Cabinet  sanctioned.  D.  pressed  for  a  rcnlv  without 


Beust  promised  to  telegraph  instantly. 

It  is  but  ingenuous  to  tell  you,  that  the  Queen  is  'greatly 
distressed '  about  '  the  very  wavering  language  of  Ld.  Salisbury, 
wh.  will  encourage  Russia  and  the  Russian  party.'  This,  with  a 
reply  from  Ld.  Derby,  which  '  fills  her  with  despair,'  '  greatly 
moves '  her.  '  Another  Sovn.  must  be  got  to  carry  out  Ld. 
Derby's  policy.' 

Salisbury  was  no  dupe  of  Russia,  biit  his  personal  experi- 
ence, at  the  Constantinople  Conference,  of  the  utter  im- 
practicability of  the  Turkish  Government,  made  him 
strongly  desirous  of  finding  some  accommodation  with  the 
northern  Power  which  would  prevent  the  hateful  possibility 
of  having  to  fight  on  Turkey's  side.  Accordingly,  though 
no  one  Avas  more  impressed  than  the  Indian  Secretary  by  the 
real  menace  which  Russia's  Asiatic  advance  constituted  to 
the  Indian  Empire,  he,  somewhat  unwisely,  endeavoured  dur- 
ing this  session  to  calm  public  alarm  by  inviting  critics  to  use 
large  maps,  which  would  magnify,  instead  of  minimising, 
the  distance  between  Russianised  Turkestan  and  the  north- 
west frontier  of  India.  Beaconsfield  was,  it  appears,  un- 
duly apprehensive  of  Salisbury's  anti-Turkish  tendency, 
and  he  made  the  first  of  a  series  of  impassioned  appeals  to 
Derby,  his  colleague  from  early  years,  to  support  him  in  a 
policy  of  active  preparation  for  eventualities.  The  Queen, 
never  an  admirer  of  Derby's  methods,  was  already  looking 
for  a  change  at  the  Foreign  Office,  but  Beaconsfield,  though 
sympathising  with  Her  Majesty's  feelings,  determined  to 
carry  Derby  with  him  to  the  utmost  possible  distance. 
Chancellor  Cairns  told  the  Queen  early  in  July  that  Derby 
'  would  go  any  length,  short  of  declaring  war.' 

To  Lord  Derby. 
Confidential.    2,    WHITEHALL   G'DNS,   June   IT,   "77. —  I   hope 
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liim  with  generous  magnanimity,   which  however   was   thrown 
away  on  his  sacerdotal  convictions. 

The  Ministry  will  not  ho  weakened  by  his  secession,  and,  I 
think,  I  can  supply  his  place,  and,  if  necessary,  that,  of  others, 
in  a  manner,  which  would  commend  itself  to  the  country  at  this 

exigency. 

But  your  course,  on  this  occasion,  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary 
colleague.  My  heart  is  as  much  concerned  in  it  as  my  intelli- 
gence, and  I  wish  not  to  conceal,  how  grievous  would  be  to  me 
the  How,  that  severed  our  long  connection  and  faithful  friendship. 

My  colleagues  arc  hound  to  no  particular  course  by  the  vote l 
I  am  suggesting.  I  should  bo  sorry  to  take  any  future  step, 
which,  after  mature  reflection,  did  not  meet  with  your  particular 
sanction,  and  their  general  approval.  All  I  want  now  is,  to 
reassure  the  country,  that  is  alarmed  and  perplexed;  to  show, 
that  we  are  in  a  state  not  of  puzzled  inertness,  but  of  prepared- 
ness for  action;  so  to  assist  negotiations,  which  will  bo  con- 
stantly cropping  up,  and  place  ourselves  in  a  position,  if  there 
be  eventually  a  crash,  to  assume  a  tone,  which  will  bo  respected. 

I  write  with  great  difficulty,  but  am  Yours  over,  D. 

From  Lord  Derby. 

Private.  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  June  17,  '77. —  I  will  write,  or 
(better)  speak  to  you  to-morrow  on  the  whole  question.  Enough 
for  the  present  to  say  that,  as  far  as  you  and  I  are  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  any  difficulty  in  agreeing,  at  least 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  affair.  It  seems  to  me  thnt  the  vitnl 
question  is  not  yet  raised;  and  I  hardly  anticipate  a  disruption 
until  it  is  raised.  No  doubt,  Salisbury's  language  was  om- 
inous, but  he  did  not  absolutely  declare  himself  against  prepa- 
ration. 

I  need  not  add  that  a  political  separation  between  us  two 
would  be  as  painful  to  me  as  it  could  possibly  bo  to  you. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  June  23,  '77.— Lord  Beaconsfield  with 
his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty. 


pellation'  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  his  followers.  The  assembling' 
of  the  Cabinet  immediately  on  Lord  Beaconsfield's  return  from 
the  royal  audience,  was  food  for  the  quidnuncs,  and  Lord  Bea- 
cousfield  is  told,  that  the  Ball  at  the  Palace  was  rife  with 
rumors.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  not  present,  being  obliged  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  late  hours  and  hot  rooms.  He  saw 
Lord  Derby  and  made  the  remarks  to  him  which  your  Majesty 
wished.  .  .  .  He  defended  and  not  unsuccessfully  his  language 
to  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  as  he  said  the  great  object  of 
Austria  was  to  see  England  accomplish  what  was  necessary  — 
unaided :  and  that,  if  Austria  suspected  that  England  would  not 
act  alone,  there  might  be  an  increased  inducement  to  join  us. 

Poor  Mr.  Hunt  goes  to  Homburg  to-night.  His  case  seems 
very  bad.  Lord  Beaconsfield  gave  him  a  kind  message  from 
your  Majesty,  which  seemed  to  light  up  his  eyes  for  a  moment. 
He  has  behaved  bravely  and  truly  in  the  great  business,  and 
redeemed  some  peccadilloes  which,  besides,  it  is  not  likely  he 
will  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  repeat.1 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE,  June  25,  '77. —  The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Bea- 
consfield for  his  letter  of  yesterday  and  for  the  copy  of  the  terms 
in  which  the  answer  is  to  be  given  to-day.  They  are  excellent. 

The  reports  in  Mr.  Layard's  last  letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  which 
the  Queen  saw  yesterday,  are  very  alarming!  Surely  Lord 
Derby  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  dangers  expressed  therein? 
Warning  after  warning  arrives  and  he  seems  to  take  it  all  with- 
out saying  a  word ! !  Such  a  Foreign  Minister  the  Queen  really 
never  remembers! 

The  news  to-day  continues  very  unpleasant  and  makes  the 
Queen  very  anxious.  The  feeling  against  Eussia  is  getting 
stronger  and  stronger !  Only  do  not  delay.  .  .  . 

The  Queen  has  been  thinking  very  much  of  what  Lord  Beacons- 
field  told  her,  and  she  thinks  that  in  fact  public  affairs  would  be 
benefited  if  Lord  Lyons  replaced  Lord  Derby,  as  the  former  has 
such  knowledge  of  foreign  countries.  Lord  Clarendon  had  the 
same,  and  Lord  Granville  also  to  a  great  extent:  so  had  Lord 
Malmesburv.  But  unfortunately  Lord  Derbv  has  not.  If  he  and 
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would  not  be  possible  to  retain  the  services  of  Lords  Salisbury 
and  Derby  in  the  manner  your  Majesty  suggests.  But  they  would 
not  think  of  resigning  at  present.  They  are  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  vote  of  credit,  tho'  they  may  shrink  from  applying  the 
proceeds  of  that  vote  to  the  purposes  which  your  Majesty  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  approve.  But  some  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  that  issue  is  to  be  decided.  At  present,  it  is  quite 
evident  from  the  Austrian  note,  that  Vienna  sees  no  objection 
to  tbe  Gallipoli  expedition,  and  if  Germany  can  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding with  us  on  the  same  head,  Lord  Beaconsfield  believes 
that  the  existing  Cabinet  will  sanction  the  expedition ;  and  that 
will  put  all  right  very  soon.  It  would  bring  peace.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield has  had  a  satisfactory  interview  with  Lord  Odo  this 
morning.  .  .  . 

To  Lord  Derby  your  Majesty  would  do  well  to  repeat  your 
Majesty's  earnest  desire  and  purpose,  that  the  Russians  should 
not  be  permitted  to  'occupy'  Constantinople,  or  to  enter  it. 
Your  Majesty  need  not,  at  this  moment,  enter  into  details. 
Lord  Beaeonsfield  is  giving  ceaseless  attention  to  affairs,  and 
will  come  down,  one  morning,  and  ask  for  an  audience,  wheu 
matters  become  ripe. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

Confidential  WINDSOR  CASTLE,  June  27,  '77.— The  Queen 
must  write  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  again  and  with  the  greatest  ear- 
nestness on  the  very  critical  state  of  affairs.  Prom  so  many 
does  she  hear  of  the  great  anxiety  evinced  that  the  Government 
should  take  a  firm,  bold  line.  This  delay  —  this  uncertainty,  by 
which,  abroad,  we  are  losing  our  prestige  and  our  position,  while 
Russia  is  advancing  and  will  be  before  Constantinople  in  no 
time!  Then  the  Government  will  be  fearfully  blamed  and  the 
Queen  so  humiliated  that  she  thinks  she  would  abdicate  at  once. 
Be  bold!  Why  not  call  your  followers  together,  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  well  as  of  the  House  of  Lords;  tell  them  that 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  at  stake;  that  it  is  not  for  tho 
Umstians  (and  they  are  quite  as  cruel  as  the  Turks)  but  for  con- 
quest that  this  cruel,  wicked  war  is  waged,  that  Russia  is  as 
barbarous  ann  t.Tn-onm'nnl  „,,  ti,_  T-.._I._I  m  n  ,1  .,  .  , 


not  done  and  done  quickly  it  will  soon  be  too  late;  and  we  shall 
then  have  to  do  much  more  than  we  shall  Lave  to  do  now. 

The  Queen  was  so  alarmed  and  horrified  at  Lord  Derby's  lan- 
guage last  night,  and  at  poor  Lady  Derby's  distress  at  his  not 
doing  what  he  ought,  that  she  could  hardly  rest.  TL,>  Prince  of 
Wales  was  frantic  about  it,  Prince  Leopold  equally  so,  and  every- 
one puts  the  blame  on  the  3  Lords  —  Derby,  Salisbury,  and 
Carnarvon.  The  Opposition  will  be  the  first  to  turn  round  on 
you,  if  you  don't  at  last  act,  and  delay  of  weeks  or  days  only 
may  be  —  mark  the  Queen's  words  —  fatal ! 

Pray  act  quickly!  The  Austrian  note  is  fair  enough,  but  also 
weak  and  procrastinating. 

Could  Lord  Beaconsfield  not  summon  Lord  Lyons  over  to  say 
what  the  feeling  in  France  is,  and  then  confidentially  ascertain 
whether  he  could  not,  in  case  Lord  Derby  .resigns  (and  really  his 
views  and  language  make  him  a  danger  to  the  country)  —  you 
could  reckon  sure  on  him  as  a  successor  [sic] !  Lord  Derby 
praises  him  and  Mr.  Layard  to  the  skies  —  but  goes  on  as  if  they 
wrote  nothing!  The  Queen's  anxiety  from  her  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  of  foreign  Governments  is  unbounded. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

Confidential  and  secret.  2,  WHITEHALL  G'DNS,  June  28,  '77. — 
Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  has  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  Maj- 
esty's letter  of  yesterday.  Sympathising  entirely  with  all  your 
Majesty's  feelings  in  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs,  it  is  his 
duty  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  two  important  facts:  1.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  a  vote  of  money  and  men,  until  the  War  Es- 
timates are  passed,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  we  may  remain  in  a 
state  of  neutrality.  2.  If  we  had  men  and  money,  we  could  not 
despatch  them  to  any  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  without  the 
permission  of  the  Porte,  and  the  Porte  will  not  grant  that  per- 
mission, unless  we  occupy  the  Dardanelles,  or  otherwise,  as  their 
avowed  allies.  All  these  difficulties  would  be  removed,  if  we  de- 
clared war  against  Russia  :  but  there  are  not  three  men  in  the  Cab- 
inet, who  are  prepared  to  advise  that  step. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  placed  the  Army  Estimates  again  first 
on  the  paper  to-morrow,  and  if  we  succeed  in  passing  them,  he 


The  progress  of  the  war  strengthened  Beacoiisfield  against 
his  dissentient  colleagues.     Though  the  Russians  made  no 
great  headway  in  their  attack  on  Armenia,  their  invasion 
of  the  Balkans  proceeded  without  pause.     The  Danube  was 
crossed  before  the  end  of  June;  on  July  7  Timova,  the 
chief  city  of  the  northern  Bulgarian  province,  was  captured ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  month  the  Russian  General  Gurko 
seized  two  passes  in  the  Balkans,  and  his  light  troops  began 
to  raid  the  Thracian  valley  of  the  Maritza,  the  Bulgarians 
in  their  train  exacting  a  bloody  vengeance  from  their  Turk- 
ish persecutors.    An  advance  to  Constantinople  became  at 
once  an  immediate  possibility  of  the  war;  and  the  Cabinet, 
fortified  by  representations  to  the  same  effect  by  Austria, 
took  steps  to  make  Russia  aware  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  they  would  regard  any  occupation  of  the  imperial 
city.    As  Layard  had  advised  prompt  application  to  the 
Sultan  for  permission  to  the  British  to  occupy  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula  in  arms,  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  fell  short  of 
what  the  Prime  Minister  desired,  and  very  far  short  indeed 
of  what  the  Queen  regarded  as  the  imperative  necessities 
of  the  situation.     Her  Majesty's  feverish   anxiety   added 
much  to  her  Prime  Minister's  labours.     '  The  Faery  writes 
every  day,  and  telegraphs  every  hour ;  this  is  almost  literally 
the  case/  he  told  Lady  Bradford  in  June. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

2,  WHITEHALL  G'DNS,  July  12,  '77.— Lord  Beaconsfleld  with  his 
humble  duty  to  your  Majesty.  The  important  Cabinet  is  over, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  have  the  honor  of  communicating 
in  detail  its  general  conclusions,  and  submit  them  to  your  Maj- 
esty's pleasure.  Subject  to  that,  we  have  decided  to  address  a 
note,  of  a  very  formal  and  authoritative  character,  to  Russia  in 
the  vein  sketched  in  a  previous  letter  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  vour 


occasion,  if  necessary.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the 
(pro  tern.)  First  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty,  are  to  examine  Admiral 
Commorell  and  others  on  the  approaches  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  Cabinet  will,  at  its  next  meeting,  decide  the  question  whether 
the  appearance  of  your  Majesty's  fleet  at  Constantinople  will  be 
sufficient  to  effect  our  object.  .  .  . 

July  1C. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  deeply  regrets  tho  distress 
which  your  Majesty  experiences,  and  so  naturally  experiences,  in 
the  present  critical  state  of  affairs :  hut  he  trusts,  on  reflection, 
that  distress  may  be  softened,  if  not  altogether  removed;  and  he 
believes  that  the  vessel  of  the  State,  tho'  no  doubt  there  will  be 
perils  and  vicissitudes,  may  be  steered  into  a  haven,  safe  and 
satisfactory. 

•And,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  Russian  outrages 
and  '  atrocities.'  He  has  not  neglected  the  subject,  especially  since 
your  Majesty  has  so  repeatedly,  and  so  forcibly,  called  his  atten- 
tion to  it.  He  is,  at  present,  in  communication  with  a  member  of 
Parliament,  who  has  a  position,  and  speaks  well,  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House  of  Commons  by  enquiries,  and,  subsequently, 
by  a  motion  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  and  he,  some  days 
ago,  took  active  measures,  that  the  transactions  in  question  should 
he  placed  before  the  public  eye  and  feeling  by  the  Press.  With 
regard  to  diplomatic  interposition  by  your  Majesty's  Government, 
there  is  an  important  difference  between  the  instances  of  '  Turk- 
ish atrocities '  and  the  Russian  outrages.  The  Turkish  atrocities 
were  investigated  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  by  which  many  of  tho 
chief  delinquents  were  found  guilty  —  yet  no  punishments  were 
inflicted.  There  was  a  clear  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  a  firm 
ground  on  which  your  Majesty  could  rest  your  indignant  remon- 
strance. That  is  not  yet  the  case  in  the  Russian  instance,  and  if 
we  make  a  protest  founded  on  hearsay  and  anonymous  communi- 
cations, we  should  only  leave  ourselves  open  to  the  cynical  crit- 
icism, and  the  impertinent  incredulity,  of  Prince  Gortchakoff. 

And  now  with  respect  to  the  still  more  important  question  of 
the  occupation  of  Constantinople.  Lord  Beaconsfield  experiences 
great  difficulty  in  appearing  to  comment  on  your  Majesty's  re- 
marks on  this  matter,  because  he  entirely  agrees  with  your  Maj- 
esty in  your  Majesty's  views  and  sentiments  upon  it  and  should, 
long  ago,  have  asked  permission  to  retire' from  the  difficult  and  not 


esty  to  accept  the  resignations  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  .Lord  Derby, 
had  they  alone  been  the  obstacles:  but  when  lie  found  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  hitherto  his  right  arm  in  affairs,  followed  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  every  other  member  of  the  Cabinet  except  Lord 
John  Manners  and  Sir  Michael  Beach,  shrink  from  the  last  re- 
sort, he  felt  it  host  (waiting  to  the  very  end  before  he  spoke)  to 
bring  about  the  arrangement  ultimately  agreed  to  —  which  was 
still  a  step  in  advance,  and  which  may  lead  to  all  that  is  re- 
quired. The  Cabinet  agreed  to  make  something  like  an  ulti- 
matum notice  to  Russia ;  Lord  Dorby  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that, 
whatever  others  might  feel,  he  had  no  objection  to  be  the  ally  of 
Turkey,  provided  that  alliance  was  for  English  interests:  and 
even  Lord  Salisbury  declared,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
English  fleet  going  to  Constantinople,  if  such  a  move  would  pre- 
vent the  Russian  invasion.  To-morrow,  the  Cabinet  meets  early, 
and  it  will  have  to  consider  the  report  of  the  naval  authorities  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  to  prevent  occupation.  Lord  Bencons- 
field  believes  that,  alone,  the  fleet  would  not  bo  sufficient.  On  all 
these  matters,  Lord  Beaconsfield  proposes  to  confer  with  your 
Majesty  after  the  Cabinet  —  to-morrow  at  Windsor,  at  3  o'clock, 
unless  commanded  otherwise. 

There  is  one  point  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  Immbly  place 
before  your  Majesty.  Lord  Beaconsfield  ventures  to  remark,  that 
ho  has  never  at  any  time,  represented  to  your  Majesty,  that,  if 
the  present  state  of  neutrality  were  maintained,  your  Majesty 
could  prevent  the  Russians  from  occupying  Constantinople.  That 
would  require  war  with  Russia,  a  force  of  60  to  80,000  men  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  British  fleet.  What  he  always  recommended 
was,  that  the  Dardanelles  should  bo  occupied,  while  still  profess- 
ing neutrality,  and  held  as  a  material  guarantee  for  the  obliga- 
tions and  respect  of  treaties.  This  would  not  have  prevented  the 
occupation  of  Constantinople  were  the  Russians  strong  enough 
to  effect  it,  but  it  would  have  given  us  a  commanding  position  a  I: 
the  time  of  negotiations  for  peace,  which  would  have  ensured  the 
restoration  of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians  and  maintained 
untouched  England's  present  position  in  the  Mediterranean. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 
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opposed  it  will  bitterly  rue  it  some  clay.  However,  that  is  now  no 
longer  the  question,  but,  What  can  bo  done,  as  a  material  guaran- 
tee and  as  an  assertion  of  our  position,  if  Eussia  goes  on  as  she 
does?  The  crossing  of  the  Balkans  makes  a  great  difference,  and 
nothing  should  prevent  our  sending  the  fleet  to  Constantinople, 
and  being  prepared  for  action,  for  we  shall  have  to  act.  These  arc 
very  important  points.  Lord  Derby,  to  whom  the  Queen  has  also 
telegraphed  about  the,  cruelties,  auswera  that  he  will,  at  once, 
speak  to  Count  Schouvaloff.  For  the  protection  of  the  Christians 
at  Constantinople  the  fleet  would  seem  necessary.  .  .  . 

OSBOUNE,  July  20. —  To-duy's  telegram  from  Mr.  Laynrd  is  very 
alarming.  What  the  Queen  fears  is  an  outburst  of  (just)  indig- 
nation at  Constantinople,  in  which  all  Christians  will  suffer  and 
our  lust  hold  on  our  poor  Allies  whom  we  (to  the  Queen's  feel- 
ing) so  cruelly  abandon  to  a  shameful  and  detestable  enemy  and 
invader !  She  is  distressed  too  not  to  see  anything  acted  upon 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  tells  her  is  to  be  done.  He  told  her  on 
Tuesday  that  in  3  days  5,000  men  could  be  sent  to  increase  the 
garrisons,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  be  prepared, 
oven  for  Gallipoli  if  the  Russians  did  not  make  a  dash  at  Con- 
stantinople. But  she  hears  of  no  troops  moving  or  going,  and  be- 
comes more  and  more  alarmed.  The  Queen  always  feels  hopeful 
and  encouraged  when  she  has  seen  Lord  Beaconstield,  but  somehow 
or  other,  whether  intentionally  or  thro'  want  of  energy  on  the  part 
of  those  under  him  or  at  the  offices,  nothing  material  is  done!  1  Ib 
alarms  her  seriously. 

For  fear  of  any  mistake  she  wishes  to  recapitulate  what  he 
said  in  answer  to  her  serious  question,  '  What  are  we  to  do,  and 
how  are  we  to  assert  our  position  if  the  Russians  succeed  in  get- 
ting to  Constantinople?'  The  Queen  understood  Lord  Beacons- 
field  to  answer :  '  If  I  am  your  Majesty's  Minister  I  am  prepared 
to  say  to  Russia  that  if  the  Russians  do  not  quit  Constantinople  at 
a  given  day,  which  I  would  name,  1  will  declare  war.'  And  Lord 
Beaconsfield  added  that  Lord  Salisbury  on  his  (Ld.  B.'s)  putting 
the  same  question  had  himself  said,  '  Declare  war.'  Is  this  cor- 
rect? The  Queen  hopes  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
Lord  Beaconsfield  soon  to  state  strongly  in  Parliament  that  the 
Government  will  never  stand  anything  which  would  injure  the 


Lord  Beaconsfield  about  Mr.  .Figott's *  appointment  nas  been  re- 
futed.   But  she  is  sorry  for  the  annoyance  it  must  have  caused 

The  Queen  most  earnestly  urges  oil  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  hold 
very  strong  language  to  the  Cabinet  to-morrow  and  to  insist  on 
the*  speedy  despatch  of  the  troops  to  increase  the  garrisons,  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Beaconsfield  took  care  that  the  serious  representation  to 
Bussia  should  he  no  mere  brutum  fulmen;  and  he  succeeded 
in  carrying  his  Cabinet  with  him  in  further  measures  of 
precaution. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

(Telegram  in  cypher.)  July  21,  1877,  2.30  p.m.—  The  Cabinet 
has  agreed  unanimously,  if  Russia  occupies  Constantinople,  and 
does  not  arrange  for  her  immediate  retirement  from  it,  to  advise 
your  Majesty  to  declare  war  against  that  Power.  Orders  have 
been  given  to  strengthen  the  Mediterranean  garrisons. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

2,  WHITEHALL  G'UNS,  July  22,  '77.— Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  . 
deeply  regrets  that  your  Majesty  should  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  he  makes  any  representations  to  your  Majesty  which  he  does 
not  sincerely  intend  to  effect:  even  with  the  short-sighted  view 
of  sparing  your  Majesty  anxiety,  [that]  would  be,  in  his  mind, 
dishonorable  conduct,  and  almost  amount  to  treason.  He  errs, 
perhaps,  in  being  too  communicative  to  your  Majesty,  in  often 
imparting  to  your  Majesty  plans  which  are  in  embryo,  and  which, 
even  if  ^  apparently  matured,  occasionally  encounter  unforeseen 
difficulties:  but  it  relieves  his  mind,  and  often  assists  his  judg- 
ment, to  converse,  and  confer,  with  your  Majesty  without  the 
slightest  reserve,  and  this  necessarily  leads  to  your  Majesty  some- 
times assuming  that  steps  will  be  taken,  which  are  necessarily  de- 
layed, and  sometimes  even  relinquished. 

The  opposition  to  the  increase  of  the  Mediterranean  garrisons, 
and  the  procrastination,  have  entirely  arisen  from  the  military  au- 
thorities, that  is  to  say,  the  '  Confidential  Committee '  of  Gen- 
eral Officers,  who  would  be  as  powerful  as  the  Council  of  Tm. 


What  they  want,  and  what  they  have  ever  tried  to  bring  about, 
is  a  great  military  expedition,  like  the  Crimean :  but  such  a  step 
would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  neutrality  adopted 
by  the  Cabinet,  and  cannot  be  countenanced  unless  there  is  an 
avowed  and  public  change  of  that  policy. 

Yesterday,  the  Cabinet  in  a  decided  manner  declared,  that  they 
would  receive  no  further  protests  from  the  '  Confidential  Commit- 
tee,' and  ordered  steps  to  be  taken  immediately  for  strengthening 
the  Malta  garrison  by  3,000  men,  and  will  follow  this  up,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  the  '  Confiden- 
tial Committee,'  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  had  been  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  advised  the  Cabinet  not  to  adopt  it,  and  ulti- 
mately agreed  only  with  a  protest. 

Yesterday,  also,  in  the  most  formal,  and  even  solemn,  manner, 
the  question  was  placed  before  the  Cabinet,  Wliat  they  were  pre- 
pared to  do,  if  Russia  occupied  Constantinople?  They  unani- 
mously agreed,  no  one  stronger  and  more  decided  than  Lord  Salis- 
bury, that  the  Cabinet  should  advise  your  Majesty  to  declare  war 
against  Russia. 

It  is  Lord  Beaconsfield's  present  opinion,  that  in  such  a  case 
Russia  must  be  attacked  from  Asia,  that  troops  should  be  sent  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  the  Empress  of  India  should  order  her 
armies  to  clear  Central  Asia  of  the  Muscovites,  and  drive  them 
into  the  Caspian.  We  have  a  good  instrument  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Lord  Lytton,  and  indeed  he  was  placed  there  with  that 
view. 

Lord  Salisbury  will  attend  your  Majesty  on  Wednesday,  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  purposes  soon,  perhaps  on  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing, to  have  the  honor,  and  great  delight,  of  seeing  your  Maj- 
esty. He  continues  pretty  well,  but  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  little 
harassed  by  this  impertinent  nonsense  about  Mr.  Pigott.  These 
affairs  take  up  precious  time,  and  if  the  time  is  not  given,  the  most 
unfounded  calumnies  get  afloat. 

Strangely  enough,  at  this  point  Beaconsfield  was  faced 
with  the  threat  of  secession,  not  by  his  anti-Tiirkish  col- 
leagues, but  by  the  most  stalwart  representative  in  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  Palmerstouian  uro-Turkish  tradition. 
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agreed  to  declare  war  against  Russia,  if  sho  evinces  the  slightest 
intention  to  fortify,  or  remain  in,  Constantinople-  (if  she  ever  get 
there),  the  Queen  will  be  greatly  distressed  and  surprised  at  your 
determination. 

I  most  earnestly  request,  therefore,  that  all  may  be  suspended 
until  I  see  Her  Majesty,  which  I  will  try  to  effect  on  Saturday 
next. 

What  Planners  objected  to  was  the  apparent  abandon- 
ment to  Russia  of  Batoum,  the  great  seaport  on  the  south- 
cast  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  But  of  course  the  Cabinet  wore 
concentrating  on  the  vital  point  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits,  leaving  minor  matters  for  subsequent  consideration, 
according  to  the  progress  of  the  war;  and  Eeaeonsfinld  was 
able  to  persuade  bis  old  comrade-in-arms  to  withdraw  his 
resignation.  Xo  sooner  was  this  difficulty  settled  than 
Bcaconsfield  had  to  act  once  more  as  lightning-conductor 
between  the  Queen  and  Derby,  with  whose  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  Her  Majesty  became  daily  more  utterly  dissat- 
isfied. With  Salisbury,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  invited 
at  this  period  to  Osborne,  the  Queen  was  much  better 
pleased.  She  wrote  to  Beaconsfield  on  July  25  of  the  In- 
dian Secretary's  '  sound  views.'  '  He  is  deeply  impressed 
with  the  extreme  importance  of  our  being  completely  pre- 
pared for  eventualities  which  may  shortly  arise.' 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBORNE,  July  26,  '77.—  The  Queen  saw  with  pleasure  last  night 
the  emphatic  denial  of  Lord  Derby  and  Count  Boust  to  the  ex- 
traordinary and  very  alarming  assertion  made  to  the  latter  mul 
reported  — of  our  not  objecting  to  the  temporary  occupation  by 
the  Russians  of  Constantinople.  But  she  is  bound  to  say  iii 
coafidence  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  the  language  of  Lord  Derby 
to  Count  Beuat  as  described  in  the  draft  of  July  21  to  Sir  A. 
nuduman  is  of  a  VPTV  ifanVit-fiii  «.-,+,„.„  —  4.1 i.  •  ...  i  i 


very  painfully  impressed  "with  the  conviction  .(which  Lord  Salis- 
bury she  found  shared)  that  Lord  D.  did  not  truly  and  properly 
carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Cabinet,  and  still  more  did  not  con- 
duct foreign  affairs  as  they  ought  —  for  the  Cabinet  must  do 
that.  The  time  is  come  when  our  policy  must  be  clear  and  de- 
cided. Always  —  as  Sir  S.  Northcote  and  Lord  Derby  do  —  ex- 
plaining away  every  act  which  is  intended  to  show  Russia  and 
Europe  that  we  are  not  passive  spectators  of  the  former's  shameful 
aggressive  conduct  —  is  disastrous,  and  injures  the  Government 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country  and  makes  us  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

(Telegram.)  WHITEHALL  G'DNS,  July  26,  '77. —  There  was  a 
Cabinet  this  morning  to  consider  the  question.  We  have  on  de- 
cided two  resolutions,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
sent  them  to  Lord  Hartington,  who  wishes  to  act  in  concert 
with  your  Majesty's  Government. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

(Telegram  in  cypher.)  OKBOHNE,  July  28,  '77. —  Greatly 
alarmed  at  Mr.  Layard's  appeal,  which  can  no  longer  be  disre- 
garded if  British  interests  are  not  to  suffer  most  seriously.  A  de- 
cided answer  must  be  given,  Gallipoli  must  be  occupied.  You 
will  be  fearfully  blamed  if  you  let  Constantinople  be  taken,  and 
without  declaring  to  Russia  what  the  consequences  will  be.  If 
there  is  a  horrible  massacre  of  the  Christians  we  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  it.  You  should  bring  this  at  once  before  the  Cab- 
inet. 

The  Queen  sent  an  identical  message  to  Derby,  and  re- 
ceived a  reply  whose  studied  calm  only  added  fuel  to  her 
indignation. 

Lord  Derby  to  Queen  Victoria. 
FOREIGN  OFFICE,  July  28,  '77. —  Lord  Derby,  with  liis  humble 
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war  with  Russia.  But  he  believes  that  party  to  be  small  in  num- 
bers, though  loud  and  active.  He  is  quito  satisfied  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation  desires  nothing  so  much,  in  connection  with 
this  question,  as  the  maintenance  of  peace.  If  they  have  not 
spoken  out,  it  is,  in  his  belief,  because  the  declarations  of  the 
Ministry  have  satisfied  them  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being 
disturbed. 

Beaconafield  was  at  Osborne  for  a  week-end  visit  when 
Derby's  letter  to  the  Queen  arrived.  Her  Majesty  imme- 
diately submitted  it  to  him. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBORNE,  July  29,  '77. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  his  humble 
duty  to  your  Majesty.  This  is  a  mere  loutada  of  [Lord  Derby's] 
bad  temper  at  being  obliged  by  the  Cabinet  to  send  the  telegram 
to  Mr.  Layard.1  It  is  quite  intolerable,  and  is  as  much  ad- 
dressed to  your  Majesty's  humble  Minister  as  to  your  Majesty. 
Tour  Majesty  will  not  deign  to  notice  it,  Lord  Beaconsfield  feels 
quite  sure.  Lord  Beaconsfield  hopes,  that  the  great  objects  of 
your  Majesty's  imperial  policy  may  be  secured  without  going  to 
•war :  but  if  war  is  necessary  he  will  not  shrink  from  advising 
your  Majesty  to  declare  it,  and,  in  that  case,  he  very  much  doubts 
whether  Lord  Derby,  with  all  his  savage  and  sullen  expressions, 
will  resign. 

But  the  Queen's  indignation  was  too  great  to  suffer  her 
to  adopt  her  Minister's  advice  and  take  no  notice ;  and  ulti- 
mately he  consented  to  draft  a  reply  for  her  which  she 
described  as  '  admirable,'  and  which  she  forwarded  with- 
out alteration. 

Queen  Victoria  to  Lord  Derby. 

OSBORNE,  July  29, 1877.—  The  Queen  regrets  to  hear  from  Lord 
Derby,  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  undertake  the  Gallipoli  expedi- 


that  it  would  have  prevented  this  horrible  war.  TLe  Queen  does 
not  know  from  what  sources  Lord  Derby  gathers  his  opinion,  that 
the  British  people  are  in  favour  of  Russian  supremacy.  She  is 
convinced  of  the  contrary,  and  believes  there  will  soon  be  no  con- 
troversy on  the  subject. 


CHAPTEE  V 

CONDITIONAL  JS1  MUTUALITY 
1877 

The  tension  of  Queen  and  Ministers  was  greatly  relieved 
at  the  close  of  July  by  the  serious  and  unexpected  circle 
which  the  Eussiaus  suffered  before  Plevna  —  a  great  centre 
of  roads  on  the  right  flank  of  their  advance.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  there  was  no  longer  any  immediate  pros- 
pect of  a  Russian  occupation  of  Constantinople  —  the  dan- 
ger which  had  dominated  the  counsels  of  Ministers  for  many 
months.  Beaconsfield  was  able  to  give  some  attention  to 
the  troubles  of  his  former  theatre  of  fame,  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  Parnell  and  his  small  following  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  great  leader's  withdrawal  to  organise  a 
most  formidable  course  of  systematic  obstruction. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Aug.  1,  1877. — .  .  .  With  reference  to 
an  observation  in  your  Majesty's  cyphered  telegram  of  this  morn., 
Lord  Beaconsfield  would  ask  leave  to  remark,  that  tbe  telegram 
in  question  was  sent  to  Mr.  Layard,  not  to  the  Sultan;  and  that, 
in  due  time,  it  will  have  to  be  printed  and  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  great  care  must  be  taken,  lest  we  he 
accused  of  changing  our  policy  without  due  public  notice.  The 
state  of  neutrality,  which  has  been  adopted,  renders  the  conduct 
of  affairs  extremely  delicate,  and  difficult.  Lord  Beacousfield, 
however,  has  much  confidence  in  the  secret  telegram,  which  he 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Layard  from  Osborne  last  Sunday.1 
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the  position  of  the  Russian  armies,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Balkans,  will  be  perilous  —  24,000  Russians  hors  da  combat!  So 
fur  as  the  opinion  of  the  Porte  is  concerned,  a  telegram  from 
'Mr.  Layard  would  seem  to  confirm  this  '  wondrous  tale.'  There 
is  u  Cabinet  to-morrow  at  two  o'ck.,  after  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  will  communicate  to  your  Majesty.  .  .  . 

Almost  as  great  an  affair  as  the  battle  in  Bulgaria  is  the  signal 
triumph  of  Constitutional  principles  and  Parliamentary  prac- 
tice in  the  House  of  Commons  this  day.  A  session  of  20  un- 
broken hours!  There  is  nothing  like  it  on  record.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  British  pluck  and  British  gentlemen,  and  will  have 
a  great  effect  on  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  made  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons  this 
morning.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  able  to  visit  it  since 
he  left  it,  after  having  sate  in  it  for  nearly  forty  years,  and 
having  been  its  leader  —  one  side  or  the  other  —  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  House  gave  him  a  cheer  when  he  appeared 
in  the  gallery,  and  the  cheer  commenced  on  the  Liberal  benches, 
which  first  observed  him. 

This  is  one  of  the  comparatively  rare  references  in  the 
Beaconsfield  correspondence  of  this  period  to  domestic  pol- 
itics. From  the  summer  of  1876  to  that  of  1878  the  East- 
ern Question  was,  for  him,  the  Aaron's  rod  which  swal- 
lowed all  minor,  and  particularly  all  domestic,  interests  — 
sometimes  with  unfortunate  results.  One  of  the  sanitary 
measures  of  this  Government  of  Social  Reform  was  a  mueh- 
needed  Bill,  introduced  in  the  Lords  in  1877,  for  consoli- 
dating the  Bitrials  Acts  and  providing  additional  ceme- 
teries. Here,  it  seemed  to  the  Queen  and  to  Archbishop 
Tait,  was  an  opportunity  for  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  Dissenters'  burials,  and  Beaconsfield  was  not  indis- 
posed to  move  in  that  direction. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Felt.  20,  1877. —  Lord  Beacousfield  with 
his  humble  dut.y  to  your  Majesty. 


me  uunuis  J-"",  <-"  — ---  -         .  .  ' 

only  a  Consolidation  Bill,  simplifying  in  one  Bill  the  various  Acts 
on  the  subject  of  Burials.  .  .  ,  , 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  lew  original  clauses, 
which  it  was  thought  might  facilitate  the  resistance  to  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's 'Burials  Bill'  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  will  not 
satisfy  the  Dissenters,  but  may  perhaps  aid  a  little  our  Borough 
Members,  as  giving  an  excuse  for  opposing  him. 

But  the  clauses  are  not  yet  drawn,  and  hang  fire,  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  send  them  to  your  Majesty. 

The  clergy  are  quite  inexorable  on  the  subject :  '  all  schools  of 
Church  thought.' 

In  the  meantime,  the  Sacerdotalists  are  moving  every  influ- 
ence, divine  or  much  the  reverse,  against  your  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters. .  .  . 

But  the  resistance  of  the  clergy  to  change  was  strongly 
reflected  iu  the  attitude  of  churchmen  in  the  Cabinet.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  additional  clauses  went  no  farther  than  to 
permit  silent  burials  of  Dissenters  in  consecrated  ground; 
and  even  this  concession  was  withdrawn  by  the  Government 
after  the  second  reading  had  been  secured.  The  Archbishop 
was  indignant,  and  many  lay  churchmen  in  the  House  of 
Lords  shared  his  feelings.  Lord  liarrowby,  whose  son, 
Lord  Sandon,  was  himself  a  Minister,  gave  notice  of  an 
amendment  in  Committee  permitting,  not  merely  silent 
burials,  but  Nonconformist  services  by  the  open  grave. 
Beaconsfield  realised  that  the  time  had  come  to  evacuate  a 
position  which  could  not  be  much  longer  held.  On  Satur- 
day, May  12,  the  Archbishop  called  on  him,  and  records  in 
his  diary  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  '  quite  iu  accord 
with  me,  and  as  acute  as  possible  respecting  the  best  way 
of  proceeding.  "The  question  ought  to  be  settled.'" 
Agreed  to  bring  it  before  tbe  Cabinet.'  But  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday  Beaconsfield  bad  to  confess  to  the  Archbishop 
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the  Archbishop,  '  to  be  dividing  the  House  against  them, 
knowing  that  their  chief  was  all  the  time  on  my  side.  .  .  . 
It 'was  amusing  to  sec  him  sitting  quietly  throughout  the  de- 
bate, without  saying  a  word,  and  voting  with  his  colleagues, 
while  hoping  they  would  be  beaten.'  On  Report  Harrowby 
absolutely  carried  his  amendment  by  a  majority  of  sixteen, 
and  the  Government  abandoned  the  Bill.1  Beaeonsfield's 
acquiescence  in  this  somewhat  humiliating  procedure  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  his  determination  not  to  lose  from  his 
Cabinet  one  of  his  most  stalwart  and  capable  supporters  in 
Eastern  questions.  Other  churchmen  among  his  colleagues 
might  be  disposed  to  compromise  on  this  church  question; 
but  Hardy,  the  representative  of  the  Oxford  clergy,  made 
it  clear  that,  if  Harrowby's  amendment  were  accepted  by 
the  Government,  he  would  resign.2  This  was  a  loss  which, 
in  view  of  the  dubious  attitude,  in  regard  to  Russia  and 
Turkey,  of  Derby,  Salisbury,  and  Carnarvon,  Beaconsfield 
was  not  prepared  to  face.  He  preferred  to  risk  the  incon- 
veniences and  dangers  of  postponing  the  settlement  of  the 
burials  question.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  that  he  was 
wrong. 

There  was,  during  this  session  of  1877,  one  striking  epi- 
sode, which,  after  apparently  threatening  a  serious  blow  to 
Beacousfield's  reputation,  proved  in  the  end  to  be  the  means 
of  confirming  and  consolidating  it.  A  vacancy  had  arisen 
in  the  office  of  Comptroller,  or  permanent  head,  of  the  Sta- 
tionery Office.  It  was  a  post  which  had  been  held  by  lit- 
erary men  of  some  distinction,  such  as  McCulloch,  the  econ- 
omist, and  W.  R.  Greg,  the  essayist  and  reviewer;  but  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  con- 
demned the  waste  and  mismanagement  of  the  department, 
and  had  recommended  that  its  head  should  in  future  be  a 
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the  War  Office  of  eighteen,  years'  standing.     The  transac- 
tion was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  July 
10,  and  denounced  by  the  Opposition  free  lances  as  a  '  job.' 
Oii  what  ground,  they  asked,  was  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee ignored)  and  this  important  post  of  £1,500  a  year  con- 
ferred upon  a  man  who  was  '  one  of  a  hundred  and  one  jun- 
ior clerks  in  the  War  Office,  being  GOtli  on  the  list  ? '     Was 
it  because  Mr.  Pigott's  father  had  been  vicar  of  Hughen- 
den,  and,  with  his  family,  had  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  Disraeli  in  his  electoral  contests  in  Bucks?     Such  was 
the  insinuation;  and  it  had  a  very  plausible  air.     The 
Prime  Minister  could  no  longer  appear  in  that  House  to 
answer  for  himself;  his  colleagues,  imperfectly  informed, 
gave  only  the  usual  official  reply  that  their  chief  had  duly 
considered  public  interests   in  making  the   appointment. 
This  was  not  convincing  to  the  House  at  large ;  Knightloy, 
now  almost  the  solitary  unconverted  member  of  the  anti- 
Disraeli  Tory  clique,1  aired  his  virtue  by  speaking  and  di- 
viding against  the  Government;  the  Whips  were  caught 
napping;  and  what  amounted  to  a  personal  vote  of  censure 
upon  Beaconsfield  was  carried  by  four  votes.     The  press 
and  public  ratified  the  censure ;  The  Times  describing  the 
appointment  as  '  too  splendidly  audacious.' 

And  yet  the  whole  affair  was,  to  use  the  title  under  which 
those  of  the  Beaconsfield  papers  which  concern  it  were 
docketed,  a  'great  mare's  nest.'  Three  days  later  (July 
19)  Beaconsfield  rose  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  defend  his 
action.  The  speech,  besides  being  a  complete  vindication, 
was  a  masterpiece  of  stage  effect.  '  Never  shall  I  forget,' 
writes  Eedesdale,2  who  was  present,  '  the  air  of  dejection, 
the  hang-dog  look,  with  which  he  entered  the  HOHSR.  T-Ti« 


garcled  by  the  Government.  Many  had  been  adopted;  but 
the  suggestion  that  the  head  of  the  stationery  deportment 
should  have  technical  knowledge,  appeared  to  him,  on  con- 
sideration, to  be  impracticable,  as  no  one  connected  with 
great  commercial  transactions  would  l>e  tempted  to  accept 
a  post,  the  salary  of  which  hardly  exceeded  that  of  the  man- 
ager of  a  first-class  establishment.  To  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation, '  I  should  have  had  to  appoint  some,  person  who 
had  retired  from  business,  or  some  person  from  whom  busi- 
ness had  retired.'  What  was  wanted  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  Comptroller  was  not  technical  knowledge, 
which  could  be  supplied  by  subordinates  in  tbe  office,  but 
administrative  ability,  official  experience,  and  capacity  for 
labour,  together  with  the  educational,  moral,  and  social 
qualities  necessary  for  presiding  over  a  great,  public  depart- 
ment. Accordingly  he  had  decided  to  give,  tbe  post  to  a 
young  member  of  the  Civil  Service  as  a  reward  for  merit 
and  industry.  Mr.  Pigott  was  no  '  mere  War  Office  clerk  ' ; 
he  had  served  as  private  secretary  to  various  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  he  had  especially  distinguished  himself  as  secre- 
tary to  more  than  one  Commission.  He  had  now,  owing  to 
the  vote  of  the  Commons,  resigned ;  but,  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion would  be  to  leave  an  able  and  deserving  Civil  Servant  to 
absolute  destitution.  Beacousfield  therefore  hoped  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  yet  reconsider  the  case  in  a  milder 
and  juster  spirit. 

So  far  Beaconsfleld  had  preserved  the  subdued  and  <!*  p 
recatory  air  with  which  he  began  his  speech.  T5ut,  having 
justified  the  appointment  on  public  grounds,  he  now  turned 
with  brightening  face  and  more  confident  tones  to  the  per- 
sonal attack  on  himself.  {  My  lords,'  he  contimied,  '  it  has 
been  said,  in  an  assembly  almost  as  classical  as  that  which 
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appeal  to  his  sympathising  cars.  His  still  plump  hands 
were  held  out,  palm  upwards,  that  noble  lords  might  see 
how  clean  they  were.  His  eyes  were  widened  to  their  ut- 
most capacity,  in  astonishment  at  the  supposition  that  he 
might  be  thought  capable  of  this  thing  charged  against  him, 
whilst  his  cheeks  puffed  out  to  emit,  in  an  almost  horrifying 
whisper,  the  fearsome  words,  "  a  job !  "  ;  It  had  been  said, 
Beaconsfield  proceeded, 

that  the  father  of  Mr.  Pigott  was  the  parson  of  my  pariah,  that  I 
had  relations  of  long  and  intimate  friendship  with  him,  that  he 
busied  himself  in  county  elections,  and  that  in  rny  earlier  con- 
tests in  the  county  with  which  I  am  connected  I  was  indebted  to 
his  exertions.  My  Lords,  this  is  really  a  romance.  Thirty  years 
ago  there  was  a.  vicar  of  my  parish  of  the  name  of  Pigott,  and  ho 
certainly  was  .father  to  this  gentleman.  He  did  not  owe  his 
preferment  to  me,  nor  was  he  ever  under  any  obligation  to  me. 
Shortly  after  I  succeeded  to  the  property  Mr.  Pigott  gave  up  his 
living  and  retired  to  a  distant  county.  I  have  never  had  any 
relations  with  him.  With  regard  to  our  intimate  friendship  and 
his  electioneering  assistance,  all  I  know  of  his  interference  in 
county  elections  is  that  before  he  departed  from  the  county  of 
Buckingham  he  registered  his  vote  against  me.  And,  my  Lords,  it 
is  the  truth  —  it  may  surprise  you,  hut  it  is  the  truth  —  that  I 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  his  son,  Mr.  Digby  Pigott, 
who  was  appointed  to  this  office  the  other  day.  I  do  not  know  him 
even  by  sight. 

As  Beaconsfield  pronounced  these  last  sentences  he  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  arid  his  assured  and  tri- 
umphant tones  '  galvanised  '  the  House  of  Lords  '  into  some- 
thing like  life.'  The  general  cheers  and  laughter  which 
greeted  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  showed  that  he  had  won 
his  cause  with  his  audience;  and,  adds  Kedesdale,  '  the 
Lord  Beaconsfield  who  walked  out  of  the  House  that  eve- 
ning with,  a  firm  step  was  twenty  years  vomurer  than  thn 


these  latter  years,  save  when  under  the  stimulus  of  direct 
political  excitement,  Bcaconsfield  was  never  far  from  the 
border  of  physical  collapse.  The  public  and  the  press,  even 
the  Liberal  press,  followed  the  Lords  in  accepting  the  de- 
fence as  complete,  and  the  next  week  the  Commons  re- 
scinded their  censure  without  a  division,  Hartingtou, 
the  Opposition  leader,  and  the  irreconcilable  Knightley 
joining  in  the  generous  apologies  offered  to  the  Prime 
Minister. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  July  20. — .  .  .  There  has  been  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Speaker,  the  Or.  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Hartington,  and 
they  have  come  to  an  unanimous  conclusion,  that  steps  must  be 
immediately  taken  to  rescind  the  resolution  of  the  Ho.  of  Com- 
mons. It  takes  a  great  deal  to  elate  me,  but  I  confess  I  am  not  in- 
sensible to  such  a  triumph! 

It  may  be  added  that  the  suggestion  that  Beaconsfield  had 
any  special  obligation  to,  or  tenderness  for,  the  Pigott  fam- 
ily was  absurd.  The  Eev.  J.  Pigott  was  only  his  vicar  for 
three  years,  from  1848  to  1851,  when,  he  accepted  a  living 
in  Norfolk;  and  in  this  short  time  the  relations  between 
squire  and  parson  were  not  nnfrequently  strained.  One  in- 
stance has  been  mentioned  in  Vol.  III.,  ch.  6,  when  the  vicar 
too'k  upon  himself  to  reprove  the  squire  for  Sunday  trav- 
elling; another  concerned  a  question  of  right  of  way.  The 
vicar  appears  to  have  been  a  Whig,  and  if  he  travelled  from 
his  Norfolk  living  to  vote  for  Bucks  in  1852  (which,  in  spite 
of  Beaconsfield's  confident  assertion,  seems  uncertain)  would 
naturally  have  supported  the  Whig  candidate,  Cavendish. 
Mr.  Digby  Pigott's  principal  work  for  the  State  had  been  as 
secretary  to  the  important  Commission  on  Army  promotion, 


Office  than  Beaconsfield,  who  had  made  frequent  complaint 
of  official  pens,  ink  and  paper;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  his  new  Comptroller  justified  the  confidence  placed  in 
him,  and  sensibly  improved  the  methods  of  his  office. 

BcncMisficlcl's  private  correspondence  shows  that,  though 
liis  sufferings  during  this  spring  and  summer  were  great, 
he  managed  in  the  intervals  of  his  attacks  to  make  occasional 
appearances  in  society.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  him,  as  his  chest  complaint  rendered  him,  in 
his  words  to  Lady  Chesterfield,  '  quite  incapable  of  ad- 
dressing a  public  assembly,'  to  make  it  clear  to  the  world 
that  an  almost  absolute  silence  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
compatible  with  a  vitality  which  could  dominate  the  Cabi- 
net at  a  period  of  crisis. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  June  22. — .  .  .  My  colossal  American 
dinner  — forty  guests,  all  men,  except  the  hostess  and  Mrs. 
Grant:  the  room  full  of  flowers  and  strong  perfumes,  which, 
afterwards  mixing  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  did  not  at  all 
benefit  my  bronchial  tubes,  wh.  are  not  in  very  good  order. 

I  sate  next  to  the  General,1  more  honorable  than  pleasant.  I 
felt  so  overcome  that  I  escaped  as  soon  as  possible,  ami  did  not  go 
to  GrosYenor  House,  where  I  might  have  seen  S.,  whom  I  never 
see.  ... 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Sunday,  July  1,  1877.—.  .  .  Gull  is  all 
froth  and  words :  what  you  heard,  ho  also  said  to  me,  but  yesterday 
he  was  evidently  perplexed  and  disappointed,  and  came  twice. 

They  are  all  alike.  First  of  all,  they  throw  it  on  the  weather: 
then  there  must  be  change  of  scene :  so  Sir  W.  .Tenner,  after  blun- 
dering and  plundering  in  the  usual  way,  sent  me  to  Bournemouth, 
and  Gull  wants  to  send  me  to  Ems.  I  shd.  like  to  send  both  of 
them  to  Jericho.  .  .  . 


The  only  good  thing  in  all  these  troubles  is  that  I  am  to  drink 
port  wine.  After  3  years  of  plebeian  tipples,  this  amuses  me.  .  .  . 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  July  14,  1877. — .  .  .  It  is  raining  cats 
and  dogs,  wh.  it  fortunately  did  not  do  on  Thursday,  when  there 
was  a  garden  party  at  Marlboro'  House.  I  was  there  for  a  mo- 
ment, having  been  to  a  wedding,  and  then  to  a  wedding  festival 
—  hard  work;  but  it  is,  sometimes,  necessary  to  show  oneself,  or 
else  the  Daily  News  says  I  am  dead,  or  dying,  wh.  is  the  same.  I 
am.  pretty  well,  but  shd.  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  better. 

Garden  parties  in  London  are  wells;  full  of  dank  air.  Sir  W. 
Gull  tells  me  that  if  the  great  garden  parties  in  future  are  held 
at  Buckingham  and  Marlboro'  House  instead  of  Chiswick  and  so 
on,  his  practice  will  be  doubled. 

Afterwards  on  Thursday,  I  dined  with  the  Duke  of  .     I 

like  to  go,  as  a  rule,  to  a  house  for  the  first  time.    I  rarely  go  a 

second.     I  shall  not  dine  with  the  Duke  of  again.     The 

Duchess,  attractive  at  the  first  glance,  is  not  so  when  you  sit  next " 
to  her ;  an  ordinary  mind  and  a  squalling  voice.  The  claret,  wli. 
Sir  Gull  [sic]  orders  me  to  drink,  was  poison.  When  I  dine  out 
now,  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  these  criminal  landlords.  They  shd. 
be  punished  like  Signora  Tofana  and  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvil- 
liers.  An  Englishman,  incapable  otherwise  of  a  shabby  action, 
will  nevertheless  order  inferior  claret  at  dinner,  wh.  is  the  only 
time  at  which  a  real  gentleman  drinks  wine.  At  Lord  North- 
brook's  last  Tuesday,  the  table  claret  was  of  the  highest  class,  but 
then  he  is  a  Baring,  and  the  sons  of  princely  merchants  look 
upon  bad  wine  as  a  damnable  heresy.  The  P.  and  Pss.  of  Wales 
dined  there,  but  did  not  arrive  until  ^  past  9 ! ! !  Too  soon  for 
supper,  too  late  for  the  sublimer  meal.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  July  26. — .  .  .  '  Gussie '  has  asked  me 
to  dine  there  on  Sunday  —  to  meet  you.  It  is  exactly  four  years 


I  leave  a  dismayed  uaoiueb  MJ  enuvumoji  «.  DUUULUJ  >-n_iuiu,  uui 
have  faith  in  my  star. 

OSBORNE,  July  29. — .  .  .  Yesterday,  almost  the  moment  I  ar- 
rived, I  tad  to  plant  a  tree  — a  pinsapo.  P.  Leopold  had  to 
attend  at  the  ceremony.  He  is  clever.  .  .  .  Monty  takes  to  him 
very  much.  Monty  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  the  Queen  —  a 
strictly  family  circle.  I  sate  next  to  Pss.  Beatrice.  They  were 
all  full  of  my  visit  to  Zazel,  whom  the  Pss.  Beatrice  had  heeu 
promised  she  was  to  see.  'You  also,'  sd.  the  Queen,  'paid  a 
visit  to  somebody  else,  the  Gorilla.'  '  Yes,  Madam,  there  were 
three  sights;  Zazel,  Pongo,  and  myself.'  And  then  I  told  her 
how  we  moved  about  as  if  in  a  fair. 

To  Mrs.  do  Burgh. 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  Aug.  1(5,  '77. —  I  am  grieved  I  did  not 
see  you  before  you  left  town  —  but  I  have  been  very  ill,  and  con- 
tinue very  ill,  and  am  really  quite  incapable  of  walking  upstairs 
—  gout  and  bronchitis  have  ended  in  asthma,  the  horrors  of  wh. 
I  have  never  contemplated  or  conceived.  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  person  die,  but  I  don't  think  they  suffered  the  oppression  and 
despair,  wh.  I  have  sometimes  to  encounter  —  and,  sometimes,  I 
am  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night,  and  want  of  sleep  at  last  breaks  me 
down. 

Nothing  but  the  critical  state  of  affairs  has  kept  me  at  my 
post,  but  if  I  die  at  it,  I  cannot  desert  it  now.  I  have  man- 
aged to  attend  every  Cabinet,  but  I  can't  walk  at  present  from 
Whitehall  to  Downing  St.,  but  am  obliged  to  brougham  even 
that  step,  wh.  I  once  could  have  repeated  fifty  times  a  day.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield  had  very  wisely  deprecated  and  evaded  dis- 
cussions in  Parliament  about  the  possibilities  of  future  pol- 
icy in  the  Near  East.  But,  before  separating  for  the  recess 
the  Cabinet  had  a  general  talk  about  the  situation  —  a  talk 
which  shows  how  Beaconsfield's  policy  was  gaining  ground 
with  his  colleagues. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 


our  policy  has  become  more  precise  and  decided,  and  that  we  can- 
not consent  even  to  an  occupation  of  Constantinople,  however 
definite  and  temporary  the  purpose,  he  has  prevented  discussions 
in  Parliament.  Had  they  taken  place,  and  ambiguous  and  un- 
certain language  bceu  used  about  '  the  occupation,'  it  would  have 
been  supposed  that  your  Majesty's  Government  was  vacillating 
and  infirm:  had,  on  the  contrary,  our  ultimate  and  real  purpose 
been  expressed,  the  Porte  would  have  felt  that  we  were  already 
virtually  her  allies,  and  taking  advantage  of  our  having  com- 
mitted ourselves,  we  should  have  been  unable  to  make  those  con- 
ditions, and  use  that  influence,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
exact  and  exercise,  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
The  Cabinet  to-day  was  solely  busied  with  considering  the 
Speech  from  the  "Throne:  but  they  agreed  to  have  a  meeting  be- 
foro  separation,  to  decide  upon  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  the 
event,  which  it  is  hoped  is  now  not  probable,  of  a  sudden  recur- 
rence to  that  dangerous  position,  which  was  threatened  a  fort- 
night ago,  and  that  Constantinople  might  be  endangered.  It 
was  also  settled  that,  while  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Beaconsfield 
should  remain  in  town,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  rest  of 
the  Cabinet  must  be  prepared  to  reassemble  frequently,  and  at 
a  few  hours'  notice. 

Note  on  the  Cabinet  of  15th  August,  '77. 

OSBORNE. —  After  settling  the  answer  to  the  Austrian  note,  Mr. 
Secretary  Cross  said  there  was  an  important,  and  as  he  thought, 
an  urgent  question  for  the  decision  of  his  colleagues.  The  un- 
expected course  of  events  had  relieved  us  from  an  embarrassing 
position  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Russians;  but  a  similar  state  of  affairs,  as  that  from  which  we 
had  been  relieved,  might  recur,  and  in  the  separation  of  the  Cab- 
inet. The  question  was,  What  was  the  Cabinet  prepared  to  do, 
in  the  event  of  the  Russians  again  threatening  to  occupy  Con- 
stantinople? Mr.  Secretary  Hardy,  after  a  general  pause,  said 
he  assumed  that  the  Cabinet  would  act  in  the  spirit  they  had 
previously  decided  on ;  that  they  would  send  up  their  fleet  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  occupy  all  necessary  positions.  Lord  Carnarvon 
asked,  with,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Sultan?  General  as- 


of  these  means.  All  agreed,  wun  inn  exwpuun  u±  ^uru  Car- 
narvon that,  if  thfl  tide  of  affairs  changed  and  that  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  Russians  of  Constantinople  this  year  appeared  to  be 
on  the  cards,  the  Cabinet  should  meet  immediately,  and  t.ike 
such  steps  as  the  exigency  required,  and  of  a  similar  character 
ns  previously  contemplated.  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  did  say, 
that  he  did  not  think  the  country  was  at  present  prepared  to  ally 
itself  with  Turkey.  Prime  Minister  again  observed,  '  Solo  ques- 
tion now  to  decide  was,  Would  we  interfere  if  Russians  again 
menaced  Constantinople?'  There  was  no  dissent  except  from 
Lord  Carnarvon. 

After  this,  Prime  Minister  said,  there  was  another,  and  not 
less  important,  question  to  decide;  that  was,  assuming  the  Rus- 
sians could  not  overcome  Turkey  in  one  campaign,  would  Eng- 
land permit  a  second?  This  was  a  war  of  extermination. 

Irrespective  of  English  interests  concerned,  he  doubtod  whether 
a  system  of  strict  neutrality  should  be  maintained  in  a  war 
avowedly,  and  practically,  of  extermination.  He  did  not  wish 
to  bind  the  Cabinet  by  an  immediate  decision,  but  his  own  opin- 
ion was  strong  —  that  we,  and  Europe,  ought  not  to  tolerate 
another  campaign.  He  wished  the  Cabinet  now  to  discuss,  and 
eventually  to  consider,  our  policy  under  these  circumstances,  and 
he  should  propose,  that  when  it  was  apparent,  and  avowed,  that 
the  first  campaign  could  not  be  decisive,  the  Cabinet  should  meet, 
and  consider  the  course  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  a  recurrence  to 
arms  in  the  spring. 

There  was  much  and  general  discussion  on  this  matter,  and  a 
general,  if  not  universal,  opinion,  that  the  British  policy,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  be  to  prevent  a  second  campaign, 
Lord  Derby  said  we  should  remember  we  had  no  allies. 
Prime  Minister  observed,  that  in  his  opinion  no  other  ally  than 
Turkey  was  required ;  that,  as  for  large  armies,  it  was  not  for  us 
to  reconquer  Bulgaria ;  that  we  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  could 
send  a  British  force  to  Batoum,  march  without  difficulty  through 
Armenia,  and  menace  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Russia. 
These  views  were  favorably  received. 

In  August  an  opportunity  offered  for  one  of  those  private 


military  attache  in  Russia,  came  to  England  from  the  Tsar's 
headquarters  with  personal  assurances  for  the  Queen  and 
British  Government  from  Alexander  of  the  purity  of  his 
motives  and  the  innocence  of  his  intentions.  His  sole  ob- 
ject was  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey;  he  had  no  thought  of  annexation  save  perhaps  in 
Bcssaratia  and  possibly  ill  Asia  Minor ;  a  temporary  occu- 
pation of  Bulgaria  would  be  inevitable,  but  he  would  only 
occupy  Constantinople  if  such  a  step  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  march  of  events;  he  would  in  no  wise  menace 
British  interests,  either  there  or  in  Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal, 
or  India.  Beaconsfield  saAv  his  chance  of  direct  communi- 
cation, and  determined  that  Wollesley  should  carry  back 
more  than  the  official  reply.  In  that  document,  he  told  him, 
it  would,  of  course,  not  be  possible  to  make  use  of  lan- 
guage which  could  in  any  way  be  interpreted  as  a  threat; 
and  consequently  it  would  necessarily  be  of  a  somewhat 
formal  character,  couched  of  course  in  conciliatory  terms. 
He  added,  however,  that  Wellesley,  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  both  of  the  Queeii  and  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  wo\ild  be  in  a  position  to  explain  to  the 
Emperor  the  actual  policy  of  Great  Britain.  Both  Queen 
and  Minister  sincerely  desired  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
and  would  welcome  any  arrangement  that  would  conclude 
the  war  that  year  in  a  manner  honourable  and  satisfactory 
to  Russia.  At  the  same  time  they  feared  that  the  neutrality 
of  England  could  not  be  maintained,  if  the  war  were  not 
soon  terminated ;  but  that,  if  there  were  a  second  campaign. 
England  must  necessarily  take  her  place  as  a  belligerent. 
'  This,'  said  Beaconsfield,  '  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  as  you  have  been  told  so  both  by  the  Queen  and  by  my- 
self, you  are  at  liberty  to  put  the  case  clearly  to  the  Em- 


dum  explaining  how  he  conceived  his  mission. 

Memorandum  ly  Col.  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Wellesley. 
The  subject  of  the  correspondence  and   conversations  which 
have  passed  between,  the  Queen,  Lord   Beaconsfield,   and   Col. 
Wellesley,  to  be  considered  secret  and  on  no  account  to  be  men- 
tioned at  the  Foreign  Office. 

Col.  Wellesley  is  the  bearer  of  an  answer  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government  which  he  will  communicate  officially  to  the  Emperor. 
Although  Col.  Wellesley  has  no  orders  from  Lord  Beaconsfield 
to  make  any  further  statement  to  His  Majesty,  it  is  thought 
advisable  in  the  interests  of  Eussia  as  well  as  of  England,  that 
the  Emperor  be  informed  with  regard  to  the  future  attitude  of 
this  country  under  certain  contingencies. 

His  Lordship  has  therefore  communicated  to  Col.  Wellesley  his 
views  and  intentions,  which  coincide  entirely  with  those  of  the 
Queen,  and  which  it  is  left  to  Col.  Wellesley's  discretion  to 
make  known  to  the  Emperor,  should  a  favorable  opportunity 
present  itself. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  is  as  follows : 
The  Queen  and  ELM.  Government  have  a  sincere  desire  to  see 
the  speedy  re-establishment  of  peace  on  terms  honorable  to 
Eussia  and  would  be  glad  to  contribute  to  such  a  result;  should, 
however,  the  war  be  prolonged  and  a  second  campaign  undertaken, 
the  neutrality  of  England  could  not  be  maintained  and  she  would 
take  her  part  as  a  belligerent. 

In  bringing  the  above  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor  it 
is  most  important  that  Col.  Wellesley  should  disabuse  His  Maj- 
esty's mind  of  certain  misconceptions  which  could  only  lead  to  a 
false  appreciation  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet 
which  would  prevent  active  intervention  on  the  part  of  England. 
This  is  entirely  false.  The  Cabinet  is  led  by  one  mind  and  has 
the  entire  support  of  the  Sovereign. 

There  exists  perfect  harmony  of  opinion  between  the  Queen  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country. 
The  Government  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  people;  which  is  proved  by  the  present  tranquil  attitude 


has  proved  himself  the  greatest  friend  of  Russia,  Prince  Bis- 
marck or  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  the  Chancellor  who  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  urge  Russia  to  undertake  this  disastrous  war, 
or  the  Prime  Minister  who  has  endeavoured  to  save  her  from  it? 

It  is  commonly  supposed  in  Russia  that  the  mind  of  the  Eng- 
lish puhlic  is  poisoned  against  Russia  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and 
that  His  Lordship  is  responsible  for  the  present  relations  which 
exist  between  the  two  countries.  Col.  Wellesley  is  in  a  position 
to  deny  these  statements,  and  to  show  that  on  the  contrary  it  is 
Lord  Beaconsfield  who  has  recently  discouraged  discussions  in 
Parliament  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  possibility  of  leading 
Turkey  to  believe  that  sooner  or  later  England  may  be  on  her 
side,  a  belief  which  would  no  doubt  have  been  created  had  the 
Government  been  compelled  to  make  a  distinct  statement  with 
regard  to  their  future  policy. 

A  private  letter  from  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  the  Queen,  which 
Her  Majesty  showed  Col.  Wellesley,  proved  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  has  checked  Parliamentary  discussion  as  well  as  anti-Rus- 
sian public  meetings  with  the  object  of  avoiding  all  encourage- 
ment to  Turkey. 

However  much  Lord  Beaconsfield  may  desire  peace  he  is 
equally  determined  to  uphold  the  honor  and  defend  the  inter- 
ests of  England,  and  Russia  should  not  indulge  in  any  erroneous 
impressions  as  to  the  weakness  or  vacillation  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernmeut,  which,  Colonel  Wellesley  knows,  enjoys  the  support 
of  the  Sovereign  and  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

Col.  Wellesley  should  not  fail  to  point  out  to  the  Emperor  that 
the  influence  of  the  English  Government  at  Constantinople  is 
not  by  any  means  such  as  His  Majesty  appears  to  think,  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  influence  which  Mr.  Layard  can 
bring  to  bear  on  the  Porte  is  far  more  personal  than  official. 

Col.  Wellesley  has  had  the  exceptional  advantage  of  two  inter- 
views with  the  Queen  as  well  as  frequent  conversations  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  which  has  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  most  cor- 
rect information  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  England ;  and  he  is 
authorised,  if  necessary,  to  make  use  of  the  name  of  the  Queen 
and  that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  making  this  confidential  com- 
munication to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 


uu.uu.mii 


ne  prosecuted  me  war  uunug 

1877-8  was  partly  due  to  his  knowledge  that  a  second  cam- 

paign would  involve  too  much  risk. 

It  was  a  questionable  proceeding,  no  doubt,  to  send  a 
message  of  this  character  to  the  Tsar  behind  the  back  of 
the  Foreign  Minister,  and  to  intimate  as  the  fixed  resolu- 
tion of  the  British  Government  a  policy  which  had  indeed 
the  firm  support  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  which  had  been  only  outlined  to  the  Cabinet  without  be- 
ing even  definitely  offered  for  their  acceptance.  The  situa- 
tion, however,  was  abnormal,  and  gave  much  excuse  for  ab- 
normal treatment.  There  were  British  interests  of  great 
importance  threatened  by  a  victorious  Russian  advance  and 
by  the  Pan-Slavonic  feeling  in  Russia  which  victory  would 
enhance;  and  Parliament  and  the  country  expected  that 
those  interests  would  be  respected.  But  the  only  security 
we  had  was  the  assurance  of  a  Government  which  had  for 
years  allowed  the  pressure  of  circumstances  and  of  popu- 
lar feeling  to  override  and  annul  its  assurances  ;  and  it  was 
obvious  to  Beaconsfielcl  that  the  binding  value  of  this  par- 
ticular assurance  would  depend  on  our  ability  to  convince 
the  Russian  Government  that  in  the  last  resort  England 
would  fight.  In  the  last  resort  he  was  resolved  to  fight  ;  so 
was  the  Queen;  and  so,  he  believed,  when  the  moment  came, 
would  the  country  be.  But  Derby's  attitude  and  language, 
and  the  attitude  and  language  of  others  of  their  colleagues, 
conveyed  quite  a  different  impression.  The  Queen  wrote 
to  Beaconsfield  on  August  1,  urging  strongly  once  more  '  the 
importance  of  the  Tsar  knowing  that  we  will  not  let  him 
have  Constantinople.  lord  Derby,'  Her  Majesty  continued, 
'  most  likely  says  the  reverse,  right  and  left,  and  Russia 
goes  on  !  It  maddens  the  Queen  to  feel  that  all  our  efforts 
are  being  destroyed  bv  the  Ministers  w>m  nui/hf  tn  ™vw 


the  resistance,  of  the  British  people.  Beaconsfield  might 
know  his  own  mind;  lie  might  feel  sure  that,  when  the  time 
came,  he  could  dominate,  or  dispense  with,  his  colleagues, 
and  rally  the  country  round  him ;  but  how  was  he  to  brinp; 
this  home  to  the  Tsar  and  the  Russian  Government  through 
the  ordinary  T?oreign  Office  channels?  And  for  obvious 
reasons  he  was  anxious  to  secure  Derby's  services  down  to 
the  last  possible  moment. 

Beaconsfield  spent  the  last  half  of  August  and  the  whole 
of  September  at  Hnghenden.  He  told  Lady  Bradford 
that  he  could  not  pay  any  country-house  visits.  '  The 
truth  is  that  this  place  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  can't  be  away  for  more  than  an  hour  or 
two  even  if  I  wished.  It  rains  telegrams  morn,  noon,  and 
night,  and  Balmoral  is  really  ceaseless.  If  I  were  not  here, 
I  must  be  at  Whitehall.'  Prom  his  Bucks  home  he  watched 
with  satisfaction  the  growing  reaction  throughout  the  coun- 
try against  the  pro-Eussian  agitation ;  a  reaction  stimulated 
alike  by  the  unpatriotic  excesses  of  the  agitators,  and  by  the 
vigorous  resistance  which  Plevna  under  Osman  Pasha  con- 
tinued month  after  month  to  offer  to  the  Russian  advance. 
He  was  anxious  to  make  Derby  realise  the  significance  of 
this  development. 

To  Lord  Derly. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  1,  1877. —  I  observe  you  have  to  go 
to  some  mooting  in  your  county.  I  suppose  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  something  on  public  affairs,  though  silence  is  golden. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  not  to  mistake  the  feeling  of  this 
country.  It  is  for  peace,  but  it  is,  every  day,  getting  more 
Turkish. 

It  ia  for  peace  because  it  has  confidence  in.  our  policy  —  i.e., 
peace  with  British  interests  all  safe. 


content  growing  up  about  Servia.  its  imeriereuue  in  WIG  war 
would  be  greatly  resented  here,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be 
considered  that  we  have  denounced  such  a  stop  with  sufficient 
strength  and  earnestness. 

It  is  to  Russia  and  to  Austria  that  wo  ought  to  have  addressed 
ourselves,  and  to  have  warned  those  Powers  that  if  they  wish  to 
preserve 'the  neutrality  of  England,  they  must  be  careful  in 
this  matter. 

The  feeling  is,  that  our  honor  is  concerned  in  the  issue  —  and 
I  cannot  say  I  think  the  feeling  unfounded. 
Pardon  these  rough  hints. 

Sept.  13. —  I  have  reopened  your  box,  to  say  that  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  and  entirely  approve  of  your  projected  ap- 
pointments. It  will  be  a  great  thing  to  have  got  rid  of  Harris 
and  Buchanan.  I  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  the  whole  lot.  They 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  useless.  It  is  difficult  to  control  events, 
but  none  of  them  try  to.  I  think  Odo  Russell  the  worst  of  all. 
He  contents  himself  with  reporting'  all  Bismarck's  cynical  brav- 
adoes, which  he  evidently  listens  to  in  an  ecstasy  of  sycophantic 
wonder. 

Why  does  not  he  try  to  influence  Bismarck,  as  the  Prince 
controls  him  f  Why  does  not  he  impress  upon  Bis.,  for  instance, 
that  if  Germany  and  Austria  police  Poland,  in  order  that  Rus- 
sia should  add  50,000  men  to  her  legions,  England  will  look  upon 
that  as  a  gross  breach  of  neutrality  ? 

Why  does  he  not  confidentially  impress  upon  Bismarck,  that 
Turkey  has  shown  such  vigor  and  resource,  that  she  has  estab- 
lished her  place  among  the  sovereign  Powers  of  Europe,  and  that 
if  they  continue  to  play  their  dark  game  of  partition  they  must 
come  in  collision  with  England,  who  will  not  permit  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire? 

As  for  the  arrangement  that  Russian  compensation  is  to  be 
found  in  Armenia  and  so  on,  an  English  Army,  40,000  men,  with 
the  Black  Sea  and  Batoum  at  our  command,  could  march  to 
Tiflis. 

We  want  no  allies.  We  are  not  going  to  fight  in  Bulgaria. 
J  he  situation  is  much  the  same  as  when  Wellington  went  to  the 
Peninsula,  except  that  a  Turk  as  a  soldier  is  worth  20  Span- 
iards. What  allies  had  we  then? 


The  private  correspondence  of  this  month  of  September  is 
of  much  and  varied  interest. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  6. — .  .  .  I  heard  from  Mr.  Layard 
to-day.  His  date  is  Aug.  29,  and  much-  has  happened,  and  is 
perhaps  happening,  since  then.  Ho  seems  to  have  completely- 
re-established  our  influence  at  Constantinople,  and  to  have  en- 
tirely gained  the  Sultan's  confidence,  whom  he  continually  repre- 
sents to  me  as  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  he  ever  knew;  with, 
nothing  but  good  impulses.  Oiie  result  of  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Layard  is  that  he  has  got  rid  of  all  the  Ministers  who  were 
jealous  of  foreigners  and  so  deprived  the  Sultan  of  the  services 
of  many  distinguished  English  officers,  now  all  employed;  Baker 
Pasha  among  others. 

Do  not  mention  this  letter  of  Mr.  Layard,  ns  ours  is  a  '  secret ' 
correspondence. 

I  am  almost  thinking  of  perpetrating  a  sort  of  atrocity  here, 
and  massacring  the  peacocks.  They  make  a  sorry  show  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  witht.  their  purple  trains;  a  'ragged  regi- 
ment' on  the  terrace  every  morning,  and  all  the  flower-beds  full 
of  their  moulting  plumage,  rarely  with  an  Argus  eye. 

Perhaps  you  remember  the  church  here.  I  was  obliged,  when 
I  arrived,  to  have  the  pony  chair  to  take  me  home  —  so  slight  a 
steep.  Now,  I  can  walk  back. 

Sept.  8. — .  .  .  Windermere  you  had  not  seen  of  late,  and  it  is 
redolent  of  romance,  and  poetry  in  its  brightest  form :  romance  of 
feeling  I  know  from  experience,  for  I  recall  rny  hours  there  with 
a  sweet  delight.  But  how  you  can  every  year  repeat  the  dull 
monotonies  of  Longshaw  and  the  conventional  ceremonies  of 
Sandheck,  I  confess,  astounds  me ;  but  I  suppose  miserable  neces- 
sity binds  you  in  its  iron  chain,  and  wha-t  is  inevitable  becomes, 
in  a  certain  degree,  natural.  Yet  life  is  very  short,  and  to  spend 
so  much  in  the  monotony  of  organised  platitude  is  severe.  .  .  . 

Sept.  24. — .  .  .  Pray  give  Ladclo  l  a  kiss  for  me,  and  try  to  see 
if  he  really  remembers  me.  I  like  always  experiments  on  dawn- 
ing intellect  and  memory.  You  must  not  give  him  the  slightest 


know  better  where  we  all  are:  out  J.  uuu  t  uuu*.  u. 
affairs  is  dark.  The  only  drawback  is  my  health.  I  really  don't 
see  how  I  can  meet  Parlt.  unless  some  change  takes  place.  It 
wd  be  impossible  for  me  to  address  a  public  assembly.  There  is 
BO 'one  to  consult.  Gull,  in  whom  I  have  little  confidence,  is 
still  far  away,  and  Dr.  Kidd,  whom  all  my  friends  wish  me  to 
consult,  and  who,  of  course,  like  all  untried  moil,  is  a  ma- 
gician, won't  be  in  town  till  the  middle  of  Octr.,  and  is  such  a 
swell  that,  I  believe,  he  only  receives,  and  does  not  pay,  visits 
—  convenient  for  a  Prime  Minister ! 

I  can't  conceive  at  my  time  of  life  miracles  can  be  performed : 
still  one  must  cling  to  hope,  or  rather  patience,  wh.,  as  Horace 
Walpole  says,  is  a  good  substitute  for  hope  —  when  you  are  70. 

I  did  very  well  when  I  came  down  here,  drank  port  wine, 
seemed  to  get  quite  strong,  and  got  free  of  all  bronchial  distress : 
but  after  3  weeks  they  [sic]  reappeared  in  the  aggravated  form 
of  asthma,  and  this  destroys  my  nights  and  makes  me  conse- 
quently shattered  in  the  day. 

I  think  of  going  to  Brighton,  but  dread  the  hardships  of  hotel 
life  where  they  give  you  only  one  sitting-room,  and  all  your 
papers  are  moved,  even  when  you  eat  an  eg'g,  or  a  slice  of  dried 
toast.  I  must  have  a  sitting-room  for  myself;  and  they  tell  mo 
it  is  not  to  be  got.  We  live,  I  know,  in  more  barbarous  ages  than 
•we  imagine,  but  this  seems  impossible ! 

It  is,  at  this  moment,  difficult,  almost  out  of  mortal  power,  to 
retire  from  public  life:  and  so  far  as  Cabinets,  and  correspond- 
ence, and  all  that,  are  concerned,  one  can  yet  manage,  and  it  all 
falls,  and  rightly,  on  me ;  but  when  it  comes  to  speaking  in  public, 
one  muat  have  the  physical  ability,  wh.  I  entirely  lack  —  and 
have  no  chance  of  remedy,  except  sea  air,  or  change  of  scene,  or 
other  commonplaces,  in  wh.  really  I  don't  in  the  least  believe.  .  .  . 
Oct.  3. —  Here  is  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island  —  witht.  oven 
a  parrot,  only  a  peacock.  What  can  he  tell  you,  what  say  ?  Noth- 
ing, nothing;  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  all  is  barren.  I  really, 
literally,  have  not  opened  my  mouth  for  two  days,  and  shall  not 
probably  till  Monty  arrive  at  6  o'ek.—  if  then  he  do  arrive.  .  .  . 
What  you  say  about  Gladstone  is  most  just.  What  restlessness ! 
What  vanity!  And  what  unhappiness  must  be  his!  Easy  to 
say  he  is  mad.  It  looks  like  it.  My  theory  about  him  is  un- 


pura.sites.  Now,  there  is  not  a  form  of  literature  wh.  this  man 
is  not  attempting,  except  a  work  of  fiction  —  the  test  of  all  tal- 
ents—  for  the  greatest  books  are  works  of  fiction  and  the  worst; 
as  for  instance*  Don  Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  Wilhelm  M visit) — and 
Airs,  [sic]'  Bracldon,  and  the  endless  fry  who  imitate  even  her. 

Gladstone,  like  Richelieu,  can't  write.  Nothing  can  he  more 
unmusical,  more  involved,  or  more  uncouth  than  all  his  scribble- 
ment;  he  has  not  produced  a  page  wh.  you  can  put  on  yr.  library 
shelves.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield  utilised  the  lull  produced  by  the  heroic  re- 
sistance of  Plevna  for  a  further  endeavour  to  bring  his 
colleagues  into  line,  and  to  keep  them  steadfast  in  uphold- 
ing the  national  cause.  The  Queen  used  all  her  influence; 
in  the  same  direction. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

BALMORAL,  Sept.  2G,  1877.—.  .  .  The  Queen  will  not  fail  to 
speak  fully  and  strongly  to  tho  Chancellor.  She  has  done  so  to 
Mr.  Cross,  who  shares  her  views  respecting  a  2nd  campaign  and 
Constantinople.  She  is  glad  to  hear  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is 
going  to  have  Mr.  Hardy  at  Ilughcndeu,  and  to  prepare  for 
eventualities.  She  trusts,  however,  that  he  will  also  see  Sir  S. 
jSTorthcote.  He  may  be  a  little  nervous  (he  has  had  a  terribly 
trying  session)  and  disinclined  for  action,  but  he  is  sure  to  see 
things  in  the  right  light,  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  explains  every- 
thing to  him.  She  cannot  overrate  the  importance  of  complete 
confidence  between  himself  and  the  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield  does  not  tell  him  anything 
before  he  learns  it  in  the  Cabinet,  she  fears  he  may  feel  hurt 
and  discouraged,  for  he  it  is,  who  must  defend  and  explain  the 
foreign  policy  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  so  often  asked  her  to  give  her  opinion,  that  she  trusts  he  will 
excuse  her  from  mentioning  what  she  thinks  of  such  importance. 

How  well  everything  worked  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  acted  as 
Leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  enjoyed  the  complete 
confidence  of  Lord  Derby!  It  is  so  important  that  the  Cabinet 


of  view  most  nearly  coincided  witn  ms  own,  to  a  comerence 
at  Hughenden ;  and  then,  when  agreement  was  obtained,  he 
convened  the  Cahinct,  writing  a  special  appeal  at  least  to 
Derby  and  to  Salisbury.  He  urged  the  former,  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  to  take  the  lead  in  an  active  policy;  but  he  urged 
in  vain. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  28,  '77.—  I  have  summoned  the  Cab- 
inet for  next  Friday. 

I  wish  to  place  before  it  this  proposal : 

It  being  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  there  should  not  be  a 
second  campaign,  the  only  object  of  which  would  be  the  seizure 
of  Constantinople,  it  is  proposed,  that  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador 
should  sound  the  Porte  as  to  the  terms  of  peace  it.  is  prepared 
to  offer. 

If  they  include  the  settlement  of  Bulgaria  on  the  basis  of  the 
Protocol  of  London,  and  the  restoration  to  Russia  of  the  portion 
of  Bessarabia,  forfeited  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  it  would  seem 
that  the  honor  of  Russia  would  be  sufficiently  vindicated. 

It  is  assumed,  that  the  Porte  would  agree  to  these,  or  any 
other  reasonable  terms,  provided  England,  if  empowered,  as  medi- 
ator, to  make  them  to  Russia,  and  they  being  rejected  by  that 
Power,  would  assure  the  Porte,  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
we  should  depart  from  our  present  position  of  neutrality,  and 
inform  Russia,  that,  if  Constantinople  be  menaced,  England 
would  afford  material  assistance  to  Turkey  to  prevent  its  seizure. 

This  is  a  clear  and  precise  policy;  it  gets  us  out  of  all  the 
embarrassing  distinctions  between  temporary  and  permanent  oc- 
cupation, which  harassed,  and  nearly  humiliated,  us  last  session; 
and,  if  rejected  by  Russia,  would  put  her  more  in  the  wrong  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  while  it  would  place  H.M.  Government  in  an 
honorable,  an  intelligible,  and  popular  position. 

What  I  should  like  most  is,  that  the  proposal  should  he  made 
by  yourself— the  natural  organ  of  the  Government  on  these 
high  matters;  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  highest  satisfaction 
to  me,  if,  on  reflection,  you  will  comply  with  my  wishes. 


There  can  be  no  harm  in  trying  to  find  out  what  terms  of  peace 
the  Turks  would  accept,  when  once  the  campaign  of  this  year  is 
over.  I  doubt  whether  they  would  give  any  opinion  now,  as 
they  may  still  hope  for  successes  that  will  alter  their  position. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  support  the  proposal  which  you  sug- 
gest, still  less  to  put  it  forward;  but  a  preliminary  discussion 
will  be  of  use  as  showing  how  far,  and  on  what  points,  there  is 
likely  to  be  agreement  among  us  as  to  the  course  which  we 
ought  to  take. 

The  Cabinet  was  held  on.  October  5,  and  Beaconsfield 
found  a  general  support  for  his  views  from  Cairns,  Hardy, 
Manners,  Beach,  and  Kichmond,  and  not  so  much  opposi- 
tion as  he  had  feared  from  Derby  and  Salisbury. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

(Cypher  Telegram.)  10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Oct.  5,  '77.—  The  Cabi- 
net on  the  whole  seemed  indisposed  to  mix  up  the  question  of 
mediation  with  anything  like  a  threat,  but  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  C.  there  seemed  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign  a  formal,  tho',  if  required,  a  secret  engage- 
ment should  be  obtained  from  Eussia,  that  she  would  not  occupy 
that  capital,  while  at  the  same  time  we  should  offer  to  Eussia  our 
offices  to  obtain  favorable  terms  of  peace  from  the  other  bellig- 
erent. 

If  she  refused  this  engagement,  then  we  must  open  Parliament 
with  a  vote  of  men  and  money.  .  .  . 

Secret.  Oct.  G. — .  .  .  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  not,  in  any  way, 
dissatisfied  or  disappointed  by  the  Cabinet  of  yesterday.  On 
the  contrary,  he  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  accomplishing, 
in  due  season,  all  your  Majesty's  wishes,  which  he  himself  en- 
tirely approves  and  sanctions,  and  so  does  the  very  large  major- 
ity of  the  Cabinet.  It  was  generally  felt,  and  naturally,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  take  any  active  step  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
proposal  while  the  campaign  was  not  concluded,  as  a  simple 
military  event  might  disturb  all  the  calculations  on  either  side. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  prepared  for  this  objection,  but  was  of 


rfspomlenne  with  Lord  .ceaconsneiu,  SDOKC  in  T.ne  cabinet  with 
moderation,  a  due  deference  to  the  views  of  others,  nnd  in  a 
view  highly  conciliatory. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  rather  sharp,  but  made  immense  admissions 
towards  the  end  of  the  discussion,  of  which  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  both  for  his  in- 
telligence and  fidelity,  made  great  use,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  decision  of  the  next  Cabinet  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Carnarvon  said  little,  but  they  were  the.  words  of  a  weak 
enthusiast  dreaming  over  the  celebration  of  High  Mass  in  St. 
Sophia. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  thanks  very  much  your  Majesty  for  your 
Majesty's  kind  enquiry  as  to  himself.  He  cannot  give  a  very 
brilliant  bulletin  of  his  condition,  as  ho  has  had  some  relapse  of 
late.  It  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  years  of  illness  should 
be  suddenly  cured,  but  man  is  unreasonable,  and  were  lie  not,  life 
would  probably  be  intolerable.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  going  to 
Brighton  to-day  to  escape  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  his  own  bowers. 
All  he  aspires  to,  is  to  secure  sufficient  health  to  be  able  to  see 
your  Majesty  conclude  your  Majesty's  present  arduous  labors  and 
anxieties  with  honor  and  glory;  and  he  shall  then  be  quite  con- 
tent to  say  '  Nunc  dimittis.'  The  crisis  is  one  that  requires  un- 
ceasing thought  and  vigilance,  and  his  attributes,  in  these  re- 
spects, are  not  what  they  were,  but  so  long  as  your  Majesty  has 
confidence  in  him,  and  assists  him,  as  your  Majesty  has,  through- 
out these  great  affairs,  with  your  Majesty's  counsel  and  active 
influence  and  support,  the  labor  is  most  interesting,  and  oven  de- 
lightful. He  beard  from  more  than  one  of  his  colleagues,  with 
much  satisfaction,  that  your  Majesty  was  looking  so  well,  and 
full  of  spirit  and  energy.  Your  Majesty's  demeanor  has  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  a  timid  or  hesitating  Minister,  tho'  that  is  not  the 
character  of  any,  who  have  had  the  honor  of  being  your  Majes- 
ty's guests. 

Beaconsfield  spent  three  weeks  at  Brighton  —  <  a  treeless,' 
or  '  a  leafless  Capua,'  as  he  called  it.  He  arrived  on  a  Sat- 
urday, and  on  the  front  on  the  Sunday  met  an  unexpected 
but  not  unwelcome  acquaintance,  the  Russian  Ambassador. 


Of  course  I  returned  all  his  effusion  and  took  his  arm 
(Monty  having  my  other  aud  Deym  hanging  about  "Monty  ). 
The  world  seemed  astonished  by  the  spectacle  and  no  doubt 
it  has  been  telegraphed  over  Europe  —  and  even  Asia. 
Schou.  \vd.  see  me  to  my  hotel  door,  and  asked  leave  to  call 
on  me,  etc.,  etc.  Xot  the  slightest  allusion  was  made  to 
public  affairs.'  But  Sehouvaloff  came  on  the  Tuesday  for 
a  political  talk,  arid  Beaconstield  gave  the  Queen  a  most  in- 
teresting report  of  what  was  said.  Tt  will  be  seen  that  by 
this  time  the  British  Government  had  been  informed  that 
Austria  had  bound  herself  to  Russia. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

Secret.  BRIGHTON,  Oct.  10,  '77. — .  .  .  Count  ScliouvaloS  called 
on  me  yesterday,  at  his  desire,  and  'to  talk  together  like  two 
private  gentlemen,  who  are  friends,  and  in  the  utmost  confidence 
on  public  affairs,'  which  seemed  to  hiir  '  dark.' 

He  called  at  one  o'clock  and  stayed  exactly  one  hour.  With 
the  exception,  at  the  right  moment,  of  a  remark  or  two  of  mine 
respecting  Sir  Henry  Havclock  (having  received  your  Majesty's 
cypher  anent  that  morning)  and  once  my  strongly  expressed 
opinion,  that  if  there  were  a  second  campaign,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  England  to  continue  hev  state  of  neutrality  —  His 
Excellency  occupied  the  whole  time  —  about  55  minutes  out  of  60. 
He  said,  'I  have  nothing  to  do;  nothing  can  be  done.  Diplomacy 
has  ceased.  The  position  of  Gortchakoff  at  Bucharest  is  humiliat- 
ing. Nobody  writes  to  him,  nobody  notices  him.  He  says  him- 
self, "  I  am  shelved."  This  combination  of  the  three  Imperial 
Courts  was  an  invention  of  Prince  Bismarck.  You  know  what  a 
state  we  find  ourselves  [in]  ;  Austria  is  dying  for  peace  but  Bis- 
marck, who  does  nothing,  and  suffers  nothing,  is  complete  master, 
Andrassy  only  his  Viceroy;  and  Russia  and  Austria  are  moved 
about  by  him  like  pieces  at  chess.' 

He  insisted,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  given  by  Count 
Andrassv  to  Lord  Derby  thro'  Buchanan  and  Beust,  to  the  con- 


thought  there  wouiu  not  DP,  wimi  ^»=  v,«.^,  »  ov.^lu  ^^c^,,,., 
that  they  would  continue  the  present  one;  that  something  might 
occur  in  the  late  autumn,  or   the  early  winter,   which  might 
afford  an  opening.    '  Much  depended  on  the  Emperor,  who  takes 
sudden  resolves.    Russian  Government  has  credit  always  for  deep 
designs:  which  sometimes  helps  them;  but  in  truth  very  often, 
perhaps  generally,  it  is  a  "  Government  of  caprice,"  as  all  Gov- 
ernments must  be  which  depend  on  the  will  of  an  individual  sur- 
rounded by  2  or  3  hangers-on.'    The  Emperor,  startled  at  the  sit- 
uation in  which  he  finds  himself,  may  take  some  sudden  resolve. 
When  Lord  Beaconsfield,  apropos  to  a  remark  of  the  Count's,  had 
very  distinctly  said,  that  our  'neutrality  must  cease  if  the  war 
continued,  His  Excellency  said,  that  he  had  in  the  most  solemn 
and  serious  manner  already  impressed  that  upon  the  Emperor; 
that  the  whole  tendency  of  affairs  was  to  a  war  between  Russia 
and  England;  that  Bismarck  desired  it  —  and  for  this  among 
other  reasons:  the  whole  commerce  of  Russia,  which  is  a  com- 
merce mainly  of  exports,  in  the  event  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Seas  being  blockaded,  must  be  carried  on  by  the  Gorman  rail- 
ways; and  the  impulse  to  business  of  Germany  would  be  great. 
That  impulse  too  was  wanted.    It  would  seem  that  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff  and  Gen.  Ignatieff  are  both  in  disgrace,  tho'  Count  S.  was 
reserved  on  these  points.    It  had  been  the  common  saying  of 
Ignatiefi,  when  they  were  discussing  the  war  at  Livadia,  that 
'  Turkey  has  no  soldiers.'    The  Emperor,  therefore,  is   a  little 
surprised  at  the  military  reception  that  has  greeted  him  in  Bul- 
garia.   These  are  some  of  the  principal,  but  only  a  portion,  of 
the  singular  monologue  of  yesterday,  Ld.  Beaconsfield  believes 
sincere  and  straightforward:  a  deliverance  of  a  pent-up  diplo- 
matic spirit  amid  the  sounds  and  shocks  of  that  war,  which  has 
'  shelved '  him.  .  .  . 

Letters  to  Lady  Bradford  show  the  difficulties  under 
which  Beaconsfield  carried  on  his  work  at  Brighton. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

[BRIGHTOK],  Oct.  11.—.  .  .  Monty  leaves  me  to-day,  and  to  my 
great  annoyance.    He  certainly  has  hemi  with  mo  a   ™,in1»  nf 


I  to  do?  He  says  he  is  ill:  as  Sir  Charles  Bagot  wd.  say  —  his 
old  complaint.  .  .  . 

It  comes  at  a  moment  of  great  public  anxiety,  for  I  have  no 
substitute  for  him.  The  other  two  are  faithful,  and  able,  and 
gentlemen;  but  I  can't  live  with  them,  as  I  do  with  Monty:  so  I 
am  obliged  to  have  one  of  them  down,  every  other  day,  to  clear  the 
decks;  arid  the  telegraph  and  the  messengers  seem,  never  to  cease 
coming  and  going.  .  .  . 

B.,  Oct.  13. — .  .  .  Whenever  Monty  leaves  me,  having  con- 
vinced himself  that  nothing  can  happen  for  a  while,  the  most 
pressing  business  always  immediately  prevails.  It  has  happened 
remarkably  so  this  time.  Lord  Tenterden  conies  down  to  me 
this  afternoon,  and  dines  and  sleeps  here.  I  have  given  him 
Monty's  room,  so  he  is  my  guest.  Poor  Algernon  Tumor,  who, 
unbidden,  would  come  down  out  of  pure  devotion,  and  thinks  it 
'horrid'  that  Monty  has  left  me,  is  at  the  Bedford,  and  has  to 
call  in  the  morning  for  orders  and  all  that.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield  interrupted  liis  sojourn  at  Brighton  to  pay 
a  visit,  for  the  second  time,. to  the  great  Whig  magnate,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,1  at  Woburn  Abbey.  When  announcing 
his  intention  to  Lady  Bradford,  Beaconsfield  had  written: 
'  It  is  rather  a  bold  step  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  have  a 
Tory  party  at  such  a  place ;  but  I  am  to  meet  Derby  there, 
and  it  looks  like  it.  The  world  goes  round.'  But  it  was 
hardly  a  Tory  party  after  all,  as  Derby  was  prevented  from 
going  by  a  bad  cold,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Lady  Derby, 
the  remainder  of  the  guests  bad  a  distinctly  Whiggish  fla- 
vour. Beaconsfield  described  the  social  aspect  of  the  gath- 
ering in  his  letters  to  Lady  Bradford,  and  its  political  value 
in  a  report  to  his  Sovereign. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

WOBURN  ABBEY,  Oct.  17,  1877. — .  .  .  Our  party,  Id.  Lyons,  the 
Odos,  Lady  Derby,  Dean  of  Westminster,  Henry  Cowper,  Jowett, 
nnrl  t.hfi  t'amilv.  Taviat.ocks  and  all.  One  of  the  daughters  I  like. 


cordial  ceremony,  soon  suggested  tnat  i  might  nue  to  go  to  my 
rooms,  but  I  had  not  had  mv  tofl'  flnc'  f''c'  llot  wallf  tD  ^P  dis- 
missed for  two  hours.  Still  he  hung  about  rnc,  and,  in  due  season, 
tho'  once  repulsed,  and  tho'  nobody  else  \vns  moving,  lie  '  still 
harped  upon  my  dauglifer,'  and  would  insist  upon  showing  me  to 
my  room.  Tt  seems  the  State  suite,  was  prepared  for  me,  wli.  is 
very  gorgeous,  and  he  wished,  I  suppose,  personally  to  witness  the 
effect  produced  upon  his  guest.  I  sleep  in  a  golden  bed,  with  a 
golden  ceiling,  and  walls  covered  with  masterpieces  of  modern 
art —  Lmidseer,  Linton,  Newton  and  Leslie,  and,  in  the  right 
place,  the  picture  of  the  trial  of  Lcl.  Russell  by  TIayter.  Then 
I  have  a  writing-room,  not  less  magnificent,  and  that  opens  into 
a  third  long  gallery  room,  '  where,'  the  Duke  said,  'you  are  to  re- 
reive  yr.  Ambassadors,'  they  being,  I  suppose,  Odo  and  Lyons.  .  .  . 
Bx.,  Oct.  21. — .  .  .  The  visit  to  Woburn  was  not  so  irksome  as 
I  feared.  It  was  not  too  long — but  I  feel,  every  year  more, 
that  eolintry-houae  visiting  is  very  irksome:  it  is  too  conventional. 
In  this  case,  however,  there  was  business  to  be  done.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

2,  WHITEHALL  G'D'NS,  Oct.  18,  '77.— Lord  Beacoiisfield  .  . 
has  just  returned  from  Woburn,  and  writes  this  between  the  two 
railroads,  on  his  way  to  Brighton.  The  defeat  of  the  Turks  seems 
complete,  and  is  a  disaster.  Tho'  a  striking  success,  being  in 
Asia,  it  is  feared  it  will  not  be  considered  by  the  Emperor  as 
sufficient  for  a  basis  of  negotiation :  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
may  revive  the  contemplated  claim  for  Batoum,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  Russia  to  urge,  or  even  mention,  a  week  ago. 

Lord  Beaconsn'eld  has  had  long  conferences  at  Woburn  with 
Lord  Odo  and  Lord  Lyons.  They  are  both  absolutely  cowed  by 
Prince  Bismarck.  Lord  Lyons  even  fears  the  Prince  coquetting' 
with  the  Gambetta  party,  and  promising  Egypt  to  France,  as  a 
compensation  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  If  there  were  any  fear  of 
that,  of  which  we  should  no  doubt  have  advice  in  time,  your 
Majesty  must  occupy  Egypt.  Prince  Bismarck  cannot  be  more 
formidable  than  the  first  Napoleon.  Then  we  were  told  we  had 
no  allies,  which  was  quite  true;  nevertheless,  we  were  victorious. 
Lord  Lyons  sighs  over  the  absence  of  our  prestige.  The  best  way 
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send  German  troops  into  Turkey,  which  the  Etnperor  of  Ger- 
many wishes ;  public  opinion  in  Germany  is  strongly  against  that, 
and  against  increased  military  expenditure  generally. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  had  great  havoc  in  his  elm  avenues 
from  the  storm,  hut  'at  any  rate,  my  house  is  not  burnt  down,' 
he  adds.  Since  the  Inveraray  calamity,  he  has  had  Shaw  down, 
who  told  him  that  a  single  spark,  and  Woburn  Abbey  would  burn 
like  paper,  not  a  scrap  would  remain.  So  they  have  an  internal, 
and  external,  watchman  at  night.  The  Duke  is  a  strange  char- 
acter. He  enjoys  his  power  and  prosperity,  and  yet  seems  to  hold 
a  lower  opinion  of  human  nature,  than  any  man  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  ever  acquainted  with.  He  is  a  joyous  cynic. 

Box  opened  to  say  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  seen  Lord  Derby,  a 
cynic  also,  but  not  a  joyous  one.  Lord  Derby  did  not  go  to 
Woburn,  as  he  had  a  cold  so  savage,  that  it  incapacitates  him 
for  'society.'  He  thinks  the  Asian  victory,  tho'  probably  very 
decided,  will  lead  to  no  results,  as  it  is  too  late  in  the  year  to 
campaign  in  Armenia.  All  depends  now  on  Plevna,  where  the 
Russians  are  determined  to  make  a  great  effort;  if  defeated,  the 
Asian  victory  will  be  forgotten,  or  altogether  be  a  barren  tri- 
umph; if  successful,  the  Russians  will,  he  thinks,  open  negotia- 
tions, or  cause  them  to  be  opened  directly.  Does  not  foresee  any 
great  difficulties  about  territory,  and  feels  convinced  that  Con- 
stantinople is  in  no  danger,  but  anticipates  difficulties,  and  vast 
difficulties,  as  to  the  Government  of  Bulgaria.  The  Porte  will 
not,  and  cannot  be  expected  to,  give  up  the  military  and  civil 
supremacy  of  that  province.  He  was  mild,  moderate,  and  con- 
ciliatory. What  he  will  be  in  the  November  Cabinet,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Your  Majesty  must  pardon  these  rough  lines.  They  are,  as  it 
were,  from  your  Majesty's  '  own  correspondent,'  and  written,  as 
it  were,  in  the  saddle. 

The  victory  of  the  Russians  in  Armenia  added  to  the 
depression  felt  by  Bcaconsficld  in.  consequence  of  his  total 
inability  to  rally  in  Brighton  air.  He  ended  his  seaside  so- 
journ in  very  low  spirits. 


while     I  knew  he  came  to  talk  about  the  victory,  and  1  was 
resolved  not  to  help  him,  so  he  was  obliged  to  break  it  at  last. 

He  was  'candid,'  as  usual,  but  not  'gay':  evidently  depressed. 
He  said  it  was  a  decided  victory :  the  only  real  battle  since  the 
war  (not  true,  for  2nd  Plevna  was  a  real  battle  and  a  great 
one)  'but  it  was  not  in  the  right  place.'  'The  Danube  must 
decide  the  course  of  events,  and  he  feared  that  his  countrymen 
had  already  been  repulsed  again  at  Plevna.'  This  turned  out 
to  be  true:  but  I  think  his  depression  was  occasioned  by  some- 
thing more  serious  than  a  military  defeat.  He  knew  then,  what 
I  only  knew  last  night,  that  the  collapse  of  the  Kussian  army  is 
complete.  They  acknowledge  to  have  lost  (dead)  50,000  in  war; 
but  they  have  20,000  in  nominal  hospitals  at  Plevna,  housed  in 
worse  than  pigsties,  and  perhaps  30,000  on  the  Lorn  and  Shipka : 
all  these  will  die.  The  Imperial  Guard,  just  arrived,  in  a  horrid 
state.  Half  their  horses  arc  already  dead.  The  only  fodder 
prepared  for  them  being  compressed  hay,  wh.  was  damp,  or  in  a 
state  of  effervescence,  and  the  horses  won't  touch  it.  Literally 
half  the  horses  that  first  arrived,  dead!  Our  informant  seems 
to  think  that,  instead  of  a  winter  campaign  in  Bulgaria,  wo 
may  perhaps  look  out  for  a  '  retreat-from-Moscow  catastrophe.' 
And  all  this  is  concealed  from  the  Emperor  and  the  Russian  na- 
tion —  the  only  two  influences  that  could  bring  about  peace. 

The  people  here  are  asking  me  to  dinner,  wh.  is  pestiferous. 
I  send  their  invitations  up  to  town,  to  be  answered  by  Mr.  Alger- 
non Turner.  I  hope  this  will  sicken  them.  .  .  . 

Oct.  25.—.  .  .  I  speak  the  truth  to  you  on  some  matters,  tho' 
I  may  not,  on  such,  to  others.  When  I  say  I  am  ill,  I  mean  it. 
I  leave  this  place,  wh.  I  do  on  20th,  in  no  degree  better,  as  re- 
gards the  main  and  only  suffering  —  asthma.  I  am  now  inhal- 
ing, night  and  day,  a  last  desperate  effort,  and  futile. 

It  is  quite  impossible  I  can  go  on,  because  the  Constitution  of 
this  country  is  a  Parliamen[tar]y.  Govt. — 'c'est  un  gouverne- 
ment  qui  parle.'  I  can't  lead  a  House  of  Pt.,  even  H.  of  L., 
witht.  a  voice  —  witht.  health.  And  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  when  my 
words  may  govern  the  world,  what  am  I  to  do?  If  it  were  not  for 
the  Faery,  I  certainly  wd.  at  once  retire,  but  I  wait  her  return 
before  it  is  broached. 


this  morning  I  have  planted  another  tree,  which  I  shall  not 
see  after  another  nine  years.'  Ho  did  iiot  go  to  White- 
hall Gardens,  but  to  the  official  residence  in  Downing  Street, 
'  to  avoid,'  he  told  Lady  Bradford,  '  my  terrible  steep 
Whitehall  stairs,  which  I  cannot  manage.'  For  the  re- 
mainder of  his  Premiership  he  lived,  when  in  London,  at  10, 
Downing  Street.  He  had  the  November  Cabinets  before 
him,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet.  '  I  have  not  accepted 
the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  yet.,'  he  told  Corry  on  October  28, 
'  for  I  shrink  from  an  occasion  which  will  be  like  a  roarer 
entering  for  the  Derby.  And  yet  if  I  don't  go,  I  shall  feel 
dishonored.'  Happily  he  at  last  found  a  physician,  Dr. 
Kidd,  who  seemed  to  understand  his  case,  who  patched  him 
up  for  the  Guildhall  banquet,  and  who  afforded  him  some 
prospect  of  more  than  temporary  relief. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Nov.  1. — .  .  .  To-day  I  saw  Dr.  Kidd,  who 
cured  the  Ld.  Chancellor.  I  like  him  much.  He  examined  ine  as 
if  I  were  a  recruit  —  but  reports  no  organic  deficiency.  My 
complaint  ia  bronchial  asthma,  more  distressing  than  bronchitis, 
but  curable,  wh.  bronchitis  is  not,  and  I  am  to  be  cured  —  and 
very  soon  1 l 

This  is  a  ray  of  hope,  and  I  trust  I  may  get  to  the  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner,  for  if  I  do  not  Europe  will  be  alarmed,  England  agi- 
tated, and  the  Tory  party  frightened.  There  is  egotism  for 
you!  .  .  . 

Nov.  6. —  Very  hard  work:  Cabinet  every  day  and  another  to- 
morrow; the  Lord  Mayor's  fell  banquet  haunting  me,  if  I  be  a 
moment  idle  —  and  an  M.D.  coming  every  day  to  try  to  get  me  up 
for  Friday!  What  a  picture  o.f  horrors  to  write  about,  but  I 
have  nothing  else  to  say,  and  you  don't  like  silence.  .  .  . 

I  fear  the  Turks  are  annihilated  in  Asia;  that  the  Russians  are 
already  at  Erzeroum  and  that  Kara  will  fall.  .  .  . 

Plevna  is  our  only  chance.     Osman  Pasha  is  a  real  general : 


tions  enough,  or  whether  the  weather  will  smash  the  Russians, 
these  are  the  points.  ... 

jyou§  7.  —  .  .  .  Affairs  in  France  are  grave.  There  will  be  no 
riot  —  but  the  Marshal  must  resign  —  people  laugh  at  him  —  and 
that  is  fatal  at  Paris.  Playing  at  being  a  hero  and  not  doing 
it,  does  not  answer.  Nothing  justified  his  conduct,  but  the 
predetermination  of  a  coup  d'etat.  .  .  . 

Nov.  13.—.  -  .  I  had  made  up  my  mind  never  to  breathe  a 
word  as  to  my  progress,  or  the  reverse,  until  I  had  given  my 
new  man  a  fair  and  real  trial  :  but,  as  you  press  me,  and  I  can 
refuse  you  nothing,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  entertain  the  highest 
opinion  of  Dr.  Kidd,  and  that  all  the  medical  men  I  have  known, 
and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  highest,  seem  much  inferior  to  him, 
in  quickness  of  observation,  and  perception,  and  in  the  reason- 
ableness, and  at  the  same  time  originality  of  his  measures.  I  am 
told  his  practice  is  immense,  and  especially  in  chest  and  bron- 
chial complaints.  The  difficulty  is  in  seeing  him,  as  he  does  not 
like  to  leave  his  house.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield  said  little  of  moment  at  Guildhall,  but  he 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  resolved  that  British  interests 
should  be  respected,  and  that  he  sympathised  with  the 
plucky  resistance  which  the  Turks  were  making.  He  de- 
fined the  policy  of  the  Government  as  having  been  through- 
out one  of  conditional  neutrality  —  neutrality,  that  is,  so 
long  as  British  interests  were  not  assailed  or  menaced. 
'  Cosmopolitan  critics,  men  who  are  the  friends  of  every 
country  save  their  own,  have  denounced  this  policy  as  a 
selfish  policy.  My  Lord  Mayor,  it  is  as  selfish  as  patriot- 
ism.' The  war  had  shown,  he  maintained,  that  the  Turkish 
Government  was  no  fiction,  nor  were  the  Turkish  people 
effete  ;  the  independence  of  Turkey  was  no  longer  a  subject 
of  ridicule.  As  to  the  prospects  of  peace,  he  recommended 
patience  and  'hope. 

Meanwhile  his  letters  to  the  Queen  show  the  progress  he 
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To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNINO  ST.,  Nov.  1,  '77. — .  .  .  The  circumstances  have 
become  more  complicated,  and  difficult,  but,  he  thinks,  he  sees  his 
way.  What  tho  Cabinet  will  have  to  decide  on  their  meeting  is, 
whether  they  shall  make  an  immediate  —  hut  secret  —  concilia- 
tory communication  to  Russia,  requiring  a  written  undertaking 
from  Russia  that  she  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  even 
occupy  Constantinople.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  had  an  interview 
with  Lord  Derby  on  this  matter,  and  it  was  not  discouraging. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  to  sec  Lord  Salisbury  upon  it  to-morrow. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  thinks  he  shall  succeed  in  carrying  this  impor- 
tant point.  He  has  impressed  Lord  Derby  with  the  fact,  that  it  is 
only  carrying  into  effect  the  policy  for  which  the  country  gives 
him  credit. 

What  we  should  do  in  case  of  Russia's  refusal  is  clear  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  he  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  laying  it 
before  your  Majesty,  but  he  does  not  think  it  wise,  that  the  pri- 
mary step  which  he  wishes  the  Cabinet  to  adopt,  should  lie  in- 
volved with  any  consideration  of  merely  hypothetical  circum- 
stances. What  he  is  now  about  to  say  has  no  reference  to  bis 
policy;  or  to  the  measures,  which,  if  necessary,  he  contemplates: 
hut  he  would  remark  to  your  Majesty,  that  so  far  as  a  march  on 
Constantinople  is  concerned,  there  is  now  no  fear  of  a  coup  da 
main.  Constantinople  itself  is  now  strongly  fortified;  both  Pen- 
insulas, Oallipoli  and  Durkos,  being  in  a  state  of  defence  which, 
with  sufficient  troops,  would  render  them  impregnable,  and, 
with  insufficient  troops,  would  offer  a  long  resistance.  Adri- 
nriople,  too,  which  was  an  open  town,  is  now  as  strong  as 
Plevna.  .  .  . 

He  hopes  your  Majesty  will  not  misconceive  this  letter,  or  think 
for  a  moment  that  ho  is  reserved  in.  communicating  with  your 
Majesty;  he  wishes  never  to  have  a  thought  on  affairs,  which 
your  Majesty  should  not  share,  but  he  has  heen  suffering  a  great 
deal  of  late  and  is  physically  incapable,  to-day,  of  putting  his 
views  before  your  Majesty.  .  .  . 

Saor&t.  Nov.  3. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  Iris  humble  duty  to 
your  Majesty.  Government  in  Cabinet  are  about  to  reassemble, 


1st,  the  War  Party  pure  and  simple:  which  is  o±  opinion  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  material  assistance  should  be  afforded 
to  the  Porte.  This  party  is  headed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hardy,  sup- 
ported by  Lord  John  Manners,  Sir  M.  Beach,  and,  before  his 
untimely  end,  by  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  [Ward 

Hunt]. 

2nd,  the  party  which  is  prepared  to  go  to  war,  if  Russia  will  not 
engage  not  to  occupy  Constantinople.  The  party  consists  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  the  present  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  [W.  II.  Smith],  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

3rd,  the  party  that  is  prepared  to  go  to  war,  if,  after  the  sig- 
nature of  peace,  the  Russians  would  not  evacuate  Constantinople. 
This  party  consists  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

4th,  the  party  of  'peace  at  any  price'  represented  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby. 

Cth,  the  party,  which  disapproves  of  any  policy  avowedly  rest- 
ing on  what  are  called  'British  interests,'  which  is  considered  'a 
selfish  policy'  (almost  as  selfish  as  patriotism),  and  is  in  favor 
of  an  address  to  the  four  other  neutral  Powers,  inviting'  them  to 
join  us  'in  making  some  kind  of  appeal  to  the  belligerents.' 
These  are  the  views  very  briefly  of  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer. 
They  are  utterly  futile,  and  assuming  as  they  do  that  Princo 
Bismarck,  who  is  master  of  the  situation,  would  join  with  the 
other  neutral  Powers  in  such  a  step,  they  approach  silliness.1 

The  6th  policy  \s  represented  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  did  not 
conceal,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  his  inclination,  that 
Constantinople  should  be  permanently  acquired  by  Russia. 
These  are  the  views  of  Lyddon,  Freeman,  and  other  priests  and 
professors,  who  are  now  stirring  in  favor  of  the  '  freedom  of  the 
Dardanelles.' 

The  7th  policy  is  that  of  your  Majesty,  and  which  will  be  intro- 
duced, and  enforced  to  his  utmost  by  the  Prime  Minister:  —  viz., 
that^in  the  first  place,  the  Cabinet  shall  decide  upon  something, 
and  if  so,  that  the  something  shall  consist  of  a  notification  to 
Russia,  that  the  present  state  of  British  neutrality  cannot  be 
depended  on  for  another  campaign  unless  your  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment receives  a  written  engagement  from  Russia,  that  under 

Un  talking  to  Northcote,  Beaconsfield  gave  a  similar  account  of  the 
parties  in  the  Cabinet,  save  that,  in  eomnlimpnf.  t.n  l.io  intn,.i,w,,,tn,.  i,,> 


no  circumstances  will  she  occupy  Constantinople  or  the  Dardan- 
elles. The  engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia,  of  course,  to  be 
secret. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  been  active  since  his  arrival  in  town,  and 
seeing  and  conferring. with  some  of  his  most  important  col- 
leagues, and  he  believes  ho  shall  carry  his  proposal,  unanimously, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  will  probably  resign. 
What  course  should  bo  pursued  if  Russia  refuses,  has  been  en- 
quired by  several,  but  as  the  notification  would  at  once  break  up 
the  Cabinet,  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  declined  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  hypothetical  circumstances.  When  the  reply  of 
Eussia  is  received,  the  Cabinet  will  then  have  the  opportunity 
of  considering  again  the  situation.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  far  from 
believing  that  Russia  will  decline  our  proposal,  but,  in  that  case, 
there  is,  according  to  his  view,  only  one  step  to  take.  For  your 
Majesty,  in  your  Majesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne,  to  notice 
in  a  becoming  manner  the  situation,  and  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  army  to  be  immediately  proposed.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Hardy  both  agreed  in  this,  when  it  was  inti- 
mated to  them  at  Bridge. 

(Cypher.}  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  Nov.  &,  '77. —  I  proposed  the  pol- 
icy agreed  upon,  which  Lord  Carnarvon  immediately  opposed,  but 
as,  to  his  evident  surprise,  it  was  supported  both  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  then  Lord  Derby,  he  was  routed.  .  .  . 

Throughout  the  later  autumn  months  the  Russians  con- 
tinued their  successes  in  Asia,  and  it  became  more  aiid  more 
evident  each  day  that,  if  Plevna  fell,  Turkey  would  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  her  foe,  and  the  road  would  he  open  to  those  re- 
gions where  British  interests  were  centred.  The  agitation 
of  the  Queen  increased,  and  Beaconsfield  found  it  difficult 
to  satisfy  her;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Derby,  now  that 
the  moment  for  action  appeared  to  be  approaching,  became 
more  obstinately  set  than  ever  on  a  purely  passive  policy. 
'  I  gather  from  my  lady  D[erby]  '  wrote  Corry  to  his  chief 
on  October  31,  '  that  our  friend  is  as  resolute  as  ever  to 


the  French  Minister  who  in  IS 70  went  to  war  with  a  light 
heart  '  did  not  como  out  of  it  with  a  light  heart  —  neither 
he,  nor  his  master,  nor  his  country.'  It  could  no  longer  be 
doubted  that  he  and  his  chief  were  drifting  apart,  Mean- 
while Beaconsfield,  while  be  anxiously  watched  events,  took 
advantage  of  the  respite  which  "Kidd  procured  him  from  his 
malady  to  appear  somewhat  more  frequently  iu  society. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Nov.  1!),  1877.—.  .  .  The  fall  of  Kara  is 
a  great  blow,  the  more  so  as  I  saw  Muslims  yesterday,  or  rather 
received  him,  for  he  came  with  a  telegram  from  the  Sultan  to 
thank  me  for  my  Guildhall  speech,  and  Musurus  told  me  to  be 
quite  easy  about  Asia,  that  they  cd.  not  take  Erzeroum,  and  that 
Kars  was  provisioned  for  months ! 

you.  21. — .  .  .  I  was  much  amused  at  Gorhambury  —  a  very 
fine  collection  of  portraits  of  the  Baconian  age.  Except  my 
host,  there  was  no  one  of  iny  generation:  more  than  that,  there 
was  no  one  of  Monty's,  who  still  figures  as  n  young  man.  There 
were  six  heirs-apparent,  whose  collected  ages  could  hardly  secure 
them,  on  aii  average,  of  having  completed  their  majority :  Mouiit- 
charles,  Wiltshire,  Newark,  Grimston,  Buncombe,  and  Scuda- 
more-Stanhope.  When  they  were  presented  to  mo,  I  had  to  tell 
them  that  I  had  sate  in  Parliament  not  only  with  their  fathers, 
but  the  race  before  them.  They  were  all  men  (or  boys),  who  may, 
and  must,  exercise  considerable  influence  iu  this  country,  and  it 
was  amusing  to  watch  them.  They  went  out  shooting,  and  shot 
each  other,,  and  a  beater  or  two  —  but  it  was  kept  a  secret  from 
the  ladies. 

I  arrived  at  Pancras  station  this  morning  at  -}  past  ten,  and, 
my  brougham  waiting,  got  to  the  Oratory,  late"  but  in  time.1 
There  was  as  great  a  crowd  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Bromptou 
as  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  When  I  arrived,  it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  bride,  and  the  whole  church,  very  long  and  very  full,  rose, 
and  were  sadly  disappointed  when  it  was  only  I,  in  a  fur  coat  and 
your  rustic  stick,  wh.  I  had  taken  with  me  to  Gorharny.  The 
ceremony  was  long,  and  all  the  severest  Gregorian  music.  I 
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uoccssary  for  the  brido  and  bridegroom  to  arrive  at  Arundel  in 
i'\ill  daylight,  as  there  was  an  immensw  reception  prepared  there 
Tor  them. 

I  got  to  business  at  J  past  two,  saw  Lord  Derby  with  whom  I 
had  an  appointment,  and  a  in  now  waiting  to  see  Schou.,  who  lins 
an  appointment  also  —  tho'  later.  .  ,  . 

Dec.  6. — .  .  .  The  victory  of  Suleiman  Pasha  ia  a  great  affair, 
and  if  he  can  follow  it  up  and  take  Tirnova,  the  experts  think 
that  Osman  in  Plevna  is  saved.  But  that  seems  too  good  to  bo 
true.  .  .  . 

Dec.  1. —  Just  returned  from  [Windsor].  The  audience  lasted 
from  12.30  to  luncheon  time,  when  I  joined  that  lively  and  inter- 
esting being  the  Duchess  of  and  three  younger  female 

courtiers,  who  vied  with  her  in  loveliness,  and  fascinating  man- 
ners. Nothing  cd.  be  more  formal  than  the  hushed  ton.es  of  their 
conversation,  and  it  was  impossible  to  assert  one's  share  in  it. 
I  was  fairly  famished,  and  was  ashamed  of  my  silence.  At  last, 
I  said  I  had  a  special  train,  and,  if  they  liked,  I  wd.  take  them 
all  up  to  town  with  me.  They  seemed  shocked  and  terrified,  and 
when,  in  reply  to  what  wd.  then  happen,  I  promised  to  give  them 
a  dinner  at  a  cafe,  and  take  them  all  to  the  play,  I  thought  the 
ceiling  wd.  have  fallen  down.  The  Duchess  took  it  all  quite  ait 
serioux.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Nov.  10,  '77. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  ,  .  .  is  dis- 
tressed by  the  telegram  received  from  your  Majesty  yesterday,  and 
by  the  letter  of  this  morning.  He  entirely  sympathises  with  all 
your  Majesty  feels,  but  ho  cannot  but  believe  that,  on  continued 
reflection,  your  Majesty  may  be  of  opinion,  that,  however  vexa- 
tious and  disheartening  the  occurrence  of  certain  possible  con- 
tingencies in  Bulgaria  may  be  to  your  Majesty,  neither  the  hon- 
our of  your  Majesty,  nor  of  your  Crown,  Government,  or  people, 
could  be  involved  in  them. 

Unquestionably  the  fall  of  Plevna,  which  has  not  yet  fallen, 
would  be  a  calamity  to  this  country,  but  it  would  not  be  a  dis- 
grace. If  the  relations  of  Russia  with  England  were  tho  same  as 
in  the  Crimean  War,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  exert  our  utmost  to 


terests,  ana  tne  nonor  01  your  iviujusij  a  wrowu,  01  your  uovern- 
ment  and  your  people  would  then  be  forfeited,  if  your  Majesty,  by 
all  the  means  in  your  Majesty's  power,  did  not  endeavor  to  guard 
your  Majesty's  Empire  from  such  a  result. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  wished  to  place  the  position  of  affairs 
before  your  Majesty  in  as  clear  and  terse  a  manner,  as  in  his  power, 
but  he  does  not  wish  to  conceal  his  great  regret  at  even  appear- 
ing to  differ  in  opinion  from  your  Majesty,  not  merely  from  his 
relations,  as  one  of  your  Majesty's  servants,  but  from  his  un- 
feigned confidence  in  your  Majesty's  judgment. 

Lord  John  Manners  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Dec.  4,  1877. —  Lord  John  Manners  with  his  humble  duty  to 
your  Majesty.  At  the  Cabinet,  after  a  short  statement  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Derby  explained  why  the  preparation  of  the 
note  to  Kussia,  which  had  been  determined  upon  by  a  previous 
Cabinet,  had  been  postponed,  and  then  read  the  draft  as  he  had 
originally  drawn  it,  consisting  of  two  parts  — •  the  1st,  asking  Kus- 
sia in  courteous  terms  for  a  definite  answer  to  our  conditions  of 
neutrality  as  to  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles;  the  2nd 
containing  an  assurance  that  if  her  reply  on  those  two  points  was 
satisfactory  we  should  take  no  steps  to  oppose  her  further  advance 
in  Europe,  or  Asia.  Lord  Derby  went  oil  to  sny  that,  while  the 
second  part  was  drawn  according  to  his  notes  taken  at  the  time, 
he  understood  that  the  recollection  of  some  of  hia  colleagues  was 
of  a  different  character.  He  ended  by  suggesting  that  the  note, 
instead  of  the  form  of  a  question,  should  assume  that  of  a  warn- 
ing to  Russia  that  if  her  armies  appeared  to  meiuico  Constanti- 
nople or  the  Dardanelles,  Great  Britain  would  reserve  her  liberty 
of  action;  omitting  the  second  part  altogether. 

Lord  Cairns  stated  his  recollection  to  be  at  variance  with  that  of 
Lord  Derby  as  to  the  2nd  part  of  the  proposed  note,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  suggest  that  a  tentative  effort  at  mediation  should 
now  bo  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Eussian  note  of  June  8th; 
and  that  the  Porte  should  be  informally  sounded  as  to  its  disposi- 
tion in  that  respect.  Most  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Derby  at  first  dis- 
senting, were  of  that  opinion,  and  all  agreed  that  a  note  of  warn- 
ing would  be  preferable  to  one  of  enquiry.  Ultimately  on  Lord 


To  Lord  Derby. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Dec.  5,  '77.— I  have  to  be  at  Windsor  on  Fri- 
day, at  noon,  and  I  don't  anticipate  a  very  agreeable  audience. 

I  consented  to  change,  yesterday,  the  form  of  the  note  tu  Russia, 
•winch  the  Cabinet  had  previously  agreed  to,  in  compliance  with 
your  wishes,  which  I  always  wish  to  meet  if  possible,  but  I  prefer 
the  original  proposal. 

I  trust  by  Friday  your  colleagues  may  be  in  possession  of  the 
dr't  note,  so  that  they  may  well  consider  it,  before  Saturday 
morning. 

Its  tone  cannot  be  too  firm  and  clear.  Whatever  may  be  told 
to  you,  I  believe  that  Russia,  generally,  is  more  ready  for  peace, 
than  her  journals  pretend,  hut  the  war  party  is  encouraged  by 
our  presumed  supinencss. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  you  say  yesterday,  that  you  were  not  pre- 
pared to  make  the  occupation  of  Constantinople,  or  rather  the 
menaced  occupation  of  that  city,  a  casus  belli.  I  hope  I  misunder- 
stood you.  I  hold,  myself,  both  this  event,  if  impending,  as  well 
as  the  simultaneous  opening  of  the  Straits  to  Russia  and  their 
closing  to  other  Powers  should  decidedly  be  casus  belli  for  this 
country,  with  or  without  allies.  And  with  regard  to  this  last 
consideration,  we  should  remember  that  Turkey  herself  is  now  a 
powerful  ally.  In  the  Crimean  War,  she  literally  had  no  army. 
After  a  fierce  campaign,  she  has  still  400,000  men  in  the  field, 
armed  with  admirable  weapons;  her  arsenals  are  well  supplied, 
and  it  is  not  impossible,  by  any  means,  that  the  loan,  which  she 
has  opened  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  may  bo  sxibscribed  to  the 
amount  of  some  millions. 


CHAPTER  VI 

DERBY'S  FIRST  RESIGNATION 

1877-1878 

Plevna  fell  on  December  9.  Beaconsfield  recognised  im- 
mediately that  the  moment  had  come  for  public  action, 
which  should  show  unmistakably  to  the  world  that  England 
was  in  earnest  in  her  resolve  to  protect  her  interests.  He 
telegraphed  to  the  Queen  from  ITughenden,  on  the  llth, 
that  he  had  summoned  a  Cabinet  for  Friday  the  14th,  and 
that  he  would  propose  '  that  Parliament  should  meet  as 
soon  as  practicable,  and  that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
should  announce  a  large  increase  in  your  Majesty's  arma- 
ments, and  also  the  undertaking,  on  the  part  of  your  Maj- 
esty, at  the  invitation  of  the  Sultan, 'to  mediate  between 
the  belligerents.'  The  Queen,  who  had  long  pressed  for 
definite  action  of  the  kind,  warmly  seconded  her  Minister; 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  urged  him  once  more  to  be 
firm,  '  and  not  give  way  to  anyone,  even  if  Lord  Derby 
should  wish  to  resign.' 

To  mark  the  definiteness  of  his  resolve  and  his  intention 
to  advance  regardless  of  the  possible  defection  of  individual 
colleagues,  Beaconsfield  made  no  attempt,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, to  secure  support  for  his  proposals  beforehand,  nor 
did  he  solicit,  as  he  had  during  the  past  mouths  solicited, 


came.  But  before  he  rose  in  Cabinet  to  move  their  adop- 
tion now,  he  had  taken  no  one  into  his  confidence  save  his 
Sovereign.  To  her  he  reported  what  passed. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  CABINET  HOLDEN  ON 
DEC.  14,  1877. 

HUGHENDEN,  Dec.  14,  '77.— Lord  Beaconsfield  calling  the  at- 
tention of  his  colleagues  to  the  critical  state  of  affairs  in  the  East, 
•  and  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting  means  to  secure  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  policy  of  neutrality,  hitherto  pursued,  was 
founded,  concluded  by  proposing  that  your  Majesty  should  be  ad- 
vised to  summon  Parliament  immediately;  that  a  considerable 
increase  of  your  Majesty's  forces  should  be  proposed;  and  that 
your  Majesty  should  simultaneously  commence  negotiations,  as 
mediator,  between  the  belligerents.  No  previous  intimation  to 
any  one  had  been  given  of  these  proposals,  and  when  they  had 
been  made  there  was  a  dead  silence,  broken,  at  last,  by  Lord  John 
Manners,  who  supported  them  with  much  energy  and  ability. 

Then  Lord  Carnarvon,  after  many  cavils,  enquired  for  whom 
was  England  to  hold  Constantinople  in  the  event  of  our  succeed- 
ing in  defeating  the  attempt  of  the  Russians  to  occupy  it? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  at  some  length;  said  Lord  Carnarvon 
had  involved  a  simple  question  with  fallacies.  What  we  had  to 
decide,  was  whether,  now  that  the  contemplated  circumstances 
were  at  hand,  we  were  prepared  to  support  the  policy  which  we 
had  announced  as  the  only  course  efficient  to  prevent  these  cir- 
cumstances. In  his  opinion,  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
Prime  Minister  were  not  only  adequate,  but  the  only  ones  left 
open  to  us. 

Mr.  Secretary  Hardy  spoke  in  the  same  vein,  and  entered  into 
some  military  details. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  saw  no  abstract  objection  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but,  practically,  they  would  lead 
to  an  alliance  with  Turkey,  to  which  he  could  not  assent.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked  Lord  Salisbury  what  then  was 


they  would  do  before  they  met  Parliament.  He  thought  they  had 
decided  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Eus- 
sians,  but  it  would  seem,  from  what  had  fallen  from  Lord  Car- 
narvon, and,  in  some  degree,  from  Lord  Salisbury,  that  was  not 

the  case.  . 

Sir  Michael  Beach  spoke  shortly,  but  very  strongly,  in  the  same 
vein.  The  Duke  of  Eichmond  had  done  so  previously. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  [W.  H.  Smith]  was  in  favour 
of  calling  Parliament  together,  and  of  large  increase  of  force, 
but  wished  the  mediation  to  commence  immediately,  as,  if  the 
attempt  failed,  the  position  of  the  Government,  in  asking  for  in- 
creased supplies,  would  be  stronger. 

Then  Lord  Derby  spoke  at  length.  He  had  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  had  not  had  time  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posals, but,  as  at  present  advised,  he  entirely  disapproved  of  them. 
\Ve  had  sent  a  note  to  Eussia,  and  should  await  her  answer. 
There  was  no  casus  'belli  in  that  note,  and  he  wished  distinctly  to 
say,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  look  upon  the  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Eussians  as  a  casus  "belli.  Lord  Derby  spoko 
at  some  length,  and  with  unusual  fire.  The  general  tenor  of  his 
observations  was  that  any  active  interference  in  Eastern  affairs 
by  England  was  to  be  deprecated. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  sharp  remark  from  several  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  as  he  spoke  and  after  he  had  concluded. 

The  Prime  Minister  said,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hurry  the 
Cabinet  into  a  resolution,  which  was  the  most  important  they  hud 
yet  been  called  upon  to  adopt,  hut  affairs  were  pressing.  He 
should  like  Parliament  to  be  summoned  as  soon  as  practicable  in 
the  nest  month.  With  regard  to  the  Russian  Note,  his  present 
proposals  were  perfectly  consistent  with  that  and  all  our  previous 
steps.  He  desired  peace,  anxiously,  but  lie  wished  the  country  to 
be  placed  in  a  position,  which  would  give  her  authority  in  ar- 
ranging and  settling  the  terms  of  that  peace.  The  Cabinet  ad- 
journed till  Monday,  when  every  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  the 
question  to  a  conclusion. 

Before  the  Cabinet  resumed  the  discussion  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  they  and  the  country  and  the  work]  had  a 


tended  to  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Minister.  In  one  re- 
spect the  date  chosen  was  \infortunate.  It  was  the  anni- 
versary of  Lady  Beacousfield's  death. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE,  Dec.  15. —  The  Queen  is  anxious  to  express 
her  concern  at  having  inadvertently  fixed  this -day  of  such  sad 
recollections  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  her  visit  to  Hughenden; 
and  she  wishes  he  should  know  that  she  only  found  out  what  she 
had  done,  when  it  was  too  late  to  alter  it.  But  it  has  annoyed 
her  very  much. 

'  The  contiguity  of  a  largish  town,'  as  Beaconsfield  told 
Lady  Bradford,  converted  the  visit  into  '  a  regular  function.' 
The  Queen,  accompanied  hy  Princess  Beatrice,  came  hy 
special  train  to  High  Wycomhe,  where  she  was  met,  not  only 
hy  Beaconsfield  and  Corry,  hut  hy  the  Mayor,  who  pre- 
sented an  address;  and  it  was  through  cheering  crowds  and 
beflagged  streets  that  she  drove  to  Hughenden.  At  the 
house  all  was  simple,  No  one  was  present  hut  the  Queen, 
the  Princess,  and  two  or  three  members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Household  in  attendance;  Beacousueld  had  only  his  secre- 
tary to  assist  him.  The  Queen  stayed  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  she  and  the  Princess  took  lunch  with  their  host,  each 
planting  before  their  departure  a  tree  on  the  south  lawn. 
To  no  other  Prime  Minister  during  her  long  reign,  except 
to  Melbourne  in  1841,  did  Her  Majesty  pay  the  honour 
of  accepting  his  hospitality  during  his  term  of  office. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HOGHENDEN  MANOR,  Dec.  10,  1877. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  . 
hopes  he  may  he  permitted  to  take  this  occasion  of  offering  to 
your  Majesty  his  grateful,  and  heartfelt,  thanks  for  the  honor, 
winch  your  Majesty  conferred  on  him,  yesterday,  hy  deigning  to 


wish  to  conceal,  from  you,  that  affairs  are  most  criticnl,  and  I  have 
so  much  to  do  and  think  of,  I  really  cannot  write. 

The  visit  of  Saturday  a  great  success:  fine  day,  and  with  some 
gleams  of  sunshine.  The  Faery  seemed  to  admire,  and  be  inter- 
ested in,  everything,  and  has  written  to  me  a  very  pretty  letter  to 

that  effect. 

I  have  got  to  go  to  Windsor  to-morrow  to  dine  and  sleep,' 
rather  a  tax  in  these  busy  times,  and  with  my  feeble  health. 

The  Faery  took  away  my  statuette  by  Trentanova  as  a  memorial 
of  Hughenden.  I  had  for  the  Princess  the  most  beautiful  lon- 
tonniere  you  ever  saw  or  fancied  —  just  fresh  from  Paris.  I  cd. 
tell  you  many  things  to  amuse  you,  but  they  must  keep  for  more 
tranquil  times. 

Monday's  Cabinet  produced  no  agreement ;  and  Beacons- 
field,  in  pursuance  of  his  fixed  resolve  to  carry  his  policy 
through,  announced  that,  in  default  of  agreement,  he  should 
resign.  This  gave  his  colleagues  pause,  and  they  requested 
and  obtained  a  day's  reprieve. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Dec.  17,  '77. — .  .  .  A  stormy  meeting  of  two 
hours  and  \.  Nothing  settled,  the  Cabinet  having  adjourned  till 
to-morrow  "at  twelve  o'clock,  after  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  an- 
nounced that  he  should  place  his  resignation  in  your  Majesty's 
hands.  It  was  then  requested  that  they  should  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow. He  thinks  the  three  peers  will  retire,  tho'  the  lord 
Chancellor  has  hopes  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
is  engaged  to  go  down  to  Hatfiuld  to-night,  and  will,  therefore, 
have  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  Lord  Salisbury  alone. 

The  conspirators  had  got  hold  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Mr.  Smith,  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  absence,  and  had 
influenced  them  both,  but  Lord  Beaconsfield  feels  little  doubt,  that 
he  shall  put  all  right  in  those  quarters. 

What  broke  up  the  Cabinet  was  not  so  much  the  3  propositions 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  viz.,  (1)  To  call  Parliament  together  imme- 
diately, (2)  To  vote  considerable  increase  of  forces,  and  (3)  To 
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solve,  was  startled  at  -the  suggestion  that  lie  might  resign. 
She  could  understand  the  resignation  of  his  three  dissen- 
tient colleagues ;  but  his  own !  '  Under  any  circumstances,' 
she  wrote,  '  the  Queen  would  never  accept  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  resignation  which  he  says  he  said  he  would  tender 
to  her,  hut  which  she  hopes  is  not  in  earnest.  That  the 
Queen  will  not  accept.'  Beaconsfield  explained. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Dec.  17,  '77. — .  .  .  He  is  sorry  to  have  causer! 
your  Majesty  any  unnecessary  anxiety,  when  your  Majesty  has 
unhappily  so  much. 

He  thought  he  expressed  an  usual,  and  constitutional,  practice 
when  he  found  half  his  Cabinet  at  that  moment  arrayed  against 
him,  in  saying  that  if  not  supported  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
resign  to  your  Majesty  the  trust,  which  your  Majesty  had,  so 
graciously,  bestowed  on  him.  But  that  would  not  prevent  your 
Majesty,  if  your  Majesty  .graciously  thought  fit  to  entrust  to  him 
the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  and  certainly,  in  that  case,  he 
would  do  his  utmost  to  form  one.  .  .  . 

Night  brought  reflection  and  appeasement.  Derby 
showed  next  morning  a  great  reluctance  to  push  differences 
to  extremes ;  Cairns  returned  from  Hatfield  with  a  favour- 
able report  of  Salisbury's  disposition.  Indeed,  from  this 
moment  Salisbury,  who  felt  that  a  testing  time  was  ap- 
proaching for  British  statesmen,  began  to  range  himself 
more  and  more  by  Bcaconsfield's  side.  The  Minister  could 
report  after  the  Cabinet  to  his  Sovereign  that  his  policy  had 
prevailed  without  provoking  any  resignation.  The  only 
change  made  was  one  of  date.  Beaconsfield  had  suggested 
January  7  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament;  it  was  fixed  for 
January  17. 


To  Queen   Victoria. 
MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  CABINET,  TUESDAY,  DEC.  18. 

On  the  preceding  day,  the  Cabinet  was  about  to  close  by  tho 
virtual  resignation  of  three  ministers,  and  the  announcement  of 
the  Prime  Minister  that  ho  should  lay  before  the  Queen  his  in- 
ability to  carry  on  Her  Majesty's  affairs  with  his  present  col- 
leagues and  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  commands  in  consequence,  when 
the  Lord  Chancellor  requested  that  the  Cabinet  should  adjourn 
until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  conferred  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  after 
the  Cabinet. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Lord  Derby  called  on  the  P.  Minister 
at  11  o'clock,  an  hour  before  the  Cabinet  met,  and,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  expressed  bis  deep  regret  at  the 
dissolution  of  your  Majesty's  Government,  and  asked,  whether 
there  -was  no  modus  vivendi  possible.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  no 
compromise  was  possible.  Lord  Derby  then  sketched  his  view 
how  the  modus  vivendi  might  be  secured. 

That  he  would  agree  to  earlier  meeting  of  Parliament,  say  24 
January;  and  some  increase  of  force;  but  under  no  circum- 
stances, any  attempt  at  mediation,  which  must  fail. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  held  out  no  hope  of  accepting  this  plan,  but 
Lord  Derby,  with  many  expressions  of  regard,  said  he  should 
offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  his  colleagues  before  an  absolute 
rupture  was  decided  on. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Lord  Chancellor  arrived  from  Hatfield, 
and  reported  Lord  Salisbury  as  very  amenable  and  said  that  he 
had  drawn  up  three  resolutions,  which  embodied  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  proposals,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  Lord  Salisbury  would 
accept  them. 

The  Cabinet  met:  the  Lord  Chancellor  brought  forward  his 
resolutions:  Lord  Derby  introduced  his  modus  vivendi:  Lord 
Salisbury  answered  Lord  Derby  and  said  that,  if  anything  was 
done,  he  preferred  the  proposals  of  the  Prime  Minister,  as  more 
effective. 

There  was  a  general  assent  to  these  views. 
Lord  Derby  said  he  would  not  contend  with  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Cabinet,  when  the  contest  was  only  a  question  of 
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fore  the  Cabinet;  what  they  wanted  now  was  to  secure  sufficient 
forces  for  the  Queen;  what  was  to  be  done  witli  those  increased 
forces  depended  on  the  circumstances  which  we  should  have  to 
meet;  at  present  he  held  the  Cabinet  unanimous  in  adopting  his 
measures  and  he  should  report  the  three  resolutions  accordingly 
to  the  Queen. 

He  omitted  to  mention,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Salisbury  were  very  strong  on  the  expediency  of  accompanyi'iff 
announcement  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  with  a  direct  com- 
munication to  Russia  as  to  mediation  between  the  belligerents. 
And  the  Lord  Chancellor  sketched  the  form  of  such  a  despatch. 
Lord  Derby  strongly  opposed  but  ultimately  accepted  this. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Sec.  10,  '77.—.  .  .  The  Cabinet  to-day  was 
subdued,  and  chiefly  considered  domestic  affairs,  but  also  con- 
sidered the  Russian  despatch,  of  which  lie  believes  your  Majesty 
will  have  a  copy,  for  your  Majesty's  approbation,  this  evening. 

All  this  is  another  proof  of  what  may  be  done  when  the  Sover- 
eign and  the  Minister  act  together. 

Witness  the  Public  Worship  Act.  Witness  your  Majesty's 
Imperial  Crown.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

Most  Private.  10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Dec.  19. —  The  great 
struggle  is  over,  and  I  have  triumphed. 

On  Monday  night  there  was  virtually  no  Government,  but  on 
Tuesday  the  recusants  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  surrendered  at 
discretion. 

Parliament  is  to  meet  17th  next  month.  There  is  to  be  a. 
large  increase  of  force,  and  England  is  to  mediate  directly  betu. 
the  belligerents. 

I  was  at  Windsor  yesterday,  and  sate  at  dinner  next  to  the 
Faery,  who  is  delighted  with  all  that  has  happened. 

I  have  been  talking  and  writing  now  for  several  days  without 
interruption;  therefore  you  must  excuse  this  brief  and  hurried 
line.  i 

The  following  letters  give  us  a  picture  of  a  statesman's 
Christmas,  as  it  might  have  been,  and  as  it  was. 


much,  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  remain  even  Here.    .Probably 
my  sarcastically  '  merrie '  Xmas  will  be  passed  in  London. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  for  I  should  like  very 
much  to  hare  seen  B1  and  M,2  who  must  by  this  time  have 
forgotten  me.  Laddo 3  has  an  advantage  over  them  in  that 
respect,  for  we  met  recently  at  a  country  house.  But  I  want 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  those  he  describes  as  his  'little 
sisters.'  It  is  time. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Dec.  23. —  Here  we  are  with  all  the 
business  in  the  world  to  be  transacted,  and  everybody  away. 
Even  Derby  must  go  down  to  his  home  at  5.30.  I  believe 
Knowsley  is  held  by  the  tenure  of  its  lord  eating  roast  turkey 
on  Xmas  Day  on  the  spot.  Fortunately  Monty  is  here,  whom 
I  am  obliged  to  send  about  to  Ambassadors  and  make  write 
to  Ministers  of  State. 

I  was  at  Windsor  yesterday,  and  the  Faery  will  remain  there 
for  a  week:  at  least,  till  Friday.  I  have  got  to  go  down  there 
again,  and,  I  fear,  more  than  once.  All  is  well  as  long  as  I 
can  keep  to  my  room,  or  a.  morning  walk,  but  toilette,  and  evening 
mannerisms,  destroy  me. 

The  J[ohn]  M[anner]a  asked  me  to  dine  with  them  on  Xmas 
Day.  It  is  impossible;  but  having  the  largest  pineapple  sent  to 
me  yesterday,  I  forwarded  it,  with  my  refusal,  to  Janetta  *  —  a 
golden  apple  of  the  Hesperides.  I  hope  it  will  stop  their  mouths 
from  abusing  me  for  not  going. 

I  suppose  you  know  Bretby  is  in  town,  and  I  will  call  there 
this  afternoon,  tho'  I  am  really  quite  incapable  of  conversation, 
and  wish  most  ardently  the  world  would  leave  me  alone  to  my 
business  wh.  is  hard  eno'.  I  want  nothing  else  except  letters 
from  you. 

Xmas  Day. —  I  wear  my  new  muffetees  to-day,  wh.  I  believe 
is  etiquette,  tho'  I  discard,  for  a  moment,  another  pair,  which 
served  me  pleasantly,  tho'  they  have  not  been  with  me  very  long. 
I  change  my  colors  according  to  the  season,  like  a  ritualist 
priest.  .  .  . 

The  3rd  voL  of  the  Prince's  Life  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 


for  anything  so  striking  and  so  excellent  All  tlio  incident 
and  characters  are  great,  and  wonderfully  apposite  to  the  present 
hour.  I  am  delighted  that,  you  delight  in  it.  ...  The  mnin 
subject  of  course  at  this  moment  is  invested  with  peculiar  in- 
terest, but  the  book  has  charms  irrespective  of  the  main  sub- 
ject. ... 

To-morrow  I  go  to  Windsor,  und  remain  till  the  next  day, 
when  I  come  up  to  a  Cabinet.  .  .  . 

Dec.  28. —  Yesterday  was  a  hard  day.  Had  to  get  up  at  7 
o'ck.  at  Windsor  —  dark  and  cold:  was  at  D.S.  by  ten  —  many 
interviews,  and  then  a  long  Cabinet,  and  then  writing  to  the 
Faery  —  so  it  was  quite  impossible  to  write  to  some  one  else.  .  .  . 

As  you  want  to  know  something  about  Peace  and  War,  you 
will  be  glad  to  hoar  that  the  Sultun  has  solicited  our  kind  offices 
for  peace  with  Russia,  and  that  II.iL's  Government  have  ac- 
cepted the  trust. 

God  knows  what  will  happen,  but  it  is  a  good  answer  to 
that  vain  maniac  Shaftcsbury,  and  your  simple  friend  West- 
minster, who,  at  the  instigation  of  Gladstone,  are  getting  up 
an  agitation  against  tlie  Government  because  it  is  going  to  war. 

If  Eussia  refuses,  it  will  put  her  still  more  in  the  wrong, 
and  if  the  weather  on  the  Danube  be  as  damnable  as  it  is  at 
St.  James's,  perhaps  Russia  will  be  prudent  and  reasonable,  .  .  . 

In  the  circle  (in  the  corridor)  the  three  Princesses,  who 
were  grouped  together,  sent  for  me,  on  the  plea  that  I  was 
standing  in  a  draught,  etc.  They  wanted  a  little  amusement. 
When  I  came  up  to  them  I  said,  'Three  goddesses  —  to  wh.  am 
I  to  give  the  golden  apple  ? '  .  .  . 

Dec.  29. — .  .  .  The  announcement  of  the  application  of  the 
Porte  makes  a  great  sensation. 

The  meeting  of  Parlt.  was  the  1st  Act  in  the  Drama.  This 
is  the  second.  What  will  be  the  3rd^ 

Bcaconsfield  saw  with,  satisfaction,  as  December  wore  on, 
that  Salisbury  was  beginning  to  realise  tbat,  in  the  East- 
ern Question,  he  had  more  in  common  with  his  chief  than 
with  Derby  or  with  Carnarvon.  One  factor  in  bringing 
the  two  men  together  was  the  sympathetic  indignation  they 
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end  of  December  Beaeonsfield  sent  Salisbury  a  letter  from 
Wellesley  showing  the  mischief  that  was  being  done;  and 
at  the  same  time  distinguished  him  from  amongst  his  col- 
leagues by  taking  him  into  his  confidence  over  the  secret 
message  to  the  Tsar. 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

Very  Private.  [?  Dec.  25,  1877.]— I  enclose  you  a  letter 
which  I  have  not  shown  to  any  of  my  colleagues  find  probably 
never  shall,  but  -which  requires  and  deserves  your  deep  attention. 
When  Col.  W.  last  left  England  and  had  his  final  interview 
with  me,  I  advised  him  to  impress  upon  the  Emperor  that  Eng- 
land was  unwilling  to  depart  from  its  neutrality,  that  it  wished 
to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  honorable  find  fairly 
advantageous  to  Eussia,  hut  that  I  could  not  conceal  from  uiy- 
self  that  if  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  second  cam- 
paign it  would  be  difficult  for  England  to  rest  in  her  present 
inertness.  The  Emperor  accepted  this  statement  with  confidence, 
and  in  the  conciliatory  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived :  and 
he  acted  on  it. 

I  have  myself  been  convinced,  both  from  thought  and  informa- 
tion, that  a  firm  front  shown  by  England  would  terminate  the 
war  without  material  injury  to  our  interests.  I  think  I  could 
persuade  you  of  this,  but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  matter  here. 
What  I  wish  to  show  you  is  that  if  the  present  system  of  the 
Cabinet  is  persisted  in,  and  every  resolution  of  every  council 
is  regularly  reported  by  Count  S[chouvaloff],  it  seems  inevitable 
that  our  very  endeavors  to  secure  peace  will  land  us  in  the  reverse. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  arrest  this  evil  by  some  remarks  I  made 
in  Cabinet.  .  .  .  But  more  decisive  means  are  requisite. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  all  this  gossip  about  war  parties  and 
peace  parties  in  the  Cabinet,  and  we  must  come  to  decisions 
which  may  be,  and  will  be,  betrayed,  but  which  may  convince 
Russia  that  we  are  agreed  and  determined.  You  and  I  must  go 
together  into  the  depth  of  the  affair  and  settle  what  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do.  I  dare  say  we  shall  not  differ  when  we  talk  the 
matter  over  together  as  becomes  public  men  with  so  great  a 


Salisbury,  in  his  reply,  still  manifested  bis  great  repug- 
nance to  auy  step  which  might  involve  us  in  war  with  Rus- 
sia ;  aud  the  reasons  he  gave  were  certainly  such  as  to  de- 
mand grave  consideration. 

From  Lord  Salisbury. 

INDIA  OFFICE,  Dec.  26,  '77.— I  return  the  enclosed  most  in- 
teresting and  disquieting  letter,  with  many  thanks. 

I  sympathise  fully  in  the  solicitude  this  information  causes 
you.  Throughout  the  last  anxious  year,  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  a  knowledge  of  our  councils  lias  leaked  out  has  placed  us 
at  a  constant  disadvantage.  I  hardly  see  in  what  way  you,  or 
the  Cabinet  as  a  body,  can  do  anything  to  check  the  evil.  It 
is  a  question  of  honoiir  for  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  indi- 
vidually; but  the  public  mischief  of  any  such  breach  of  our 
implied  engagement  as  that  to  which  you  refer  is  enormous. 

I  do  not  think  Wellesley's  advice  '  to  fight  Russia  now '  is 
sound.  She  is  exhausted  in  the  sense  that  she  cannot  go  on 
fighting  without  great  sacrifices.  But  she  is  not  so  exhausted  as 
to  be  unable  to  make  head  against  any  great  national  danger  — 
such  as  a  war  with  England.  Nor  would  the  Turks  be  of  any 
great,  value  as  allies.  Enrolled  as  troops  under  our  officers  they 
would  fight  admirably:  but  such  an  arrangement  on  an  extensive 
scale  will  never  be  permitted,  so  long  as  the  Turkish  Government 
retains  a  shadow  of  independence.  Under  their  own  officers, 
they  would  be  of  little  use.  I  see  therefore  no  reason  for  agree- 
ing with  Wellesley  that  this  is  a  good  moment  for  seeking  to 
bring  on  the  inevitable  collision  with  Eussia,  if  it  be  inevit- 
able. 

And  there  are  particular  circumstances  in  our  own  case  that 
make  it  unsuitable.  Owing  to  financial  difficulties  our  Indian 
Army  is  in  a  less  efficient  state  than  will  probably  be  the  case 
some  years  hence:  and  the  position  of  Cabul  is  a  difficulty.  Our 
English  Army  has  not  had  time  to  accumulate  reserves  under 
Cardwell's  system.  Our  manufacturing  industries  arc  depressed: 
and  profoundly  averse  to  war.  And,  owing  to  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  Continent,  Austria,  our  natural  ally  in  such  a 
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10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Jan.  2,  '78.—.  .  .  Cabinet  resolved  to  reply 
to  the  Russian  message.  Substance  of  that  reply;  that  Turkey 
had  never  asked  for  an  armistice ;  nevertheless,  if  Kussia  deemed 
an  armistice  indispensable  to  the  commencement  of  negotiations 
for  peace,  England  would  convey  the  wish  of  Eussia  to  Turkey : 
at  the  same  time  remarking,  that  the  armistice  should  be  settled 
by  the  two  Governments,  not  by  the  commanders  of  forces  in 
the  field.  Military  men  decide  on  truces,  not  on  armistices. 
The  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  surrender  of  a  post,  are  fit  subjects 
for  truces,  but  when  we  have  to  decide  on  the  affairs  of  Empires 
—  on  a  state  of  conditions  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  there  were 
political  considerations  involved  which  Cabinets  could  alone  de- 
cide. 

This  must  be  answered  and  will  keep  the  negotiations  going, 
and  accustom  Courts,  and  people  in  general,  to  the  idea  of 
peace.  After  this,  we  discussed  the  amount  of  the  vote,  and 
the  manner  it  should  be  raised,  and  then  Lord  Salisbury  raised 
the  question,  What  we  should  say  we  were  going  to  do  with  the 
money?  Hereupon  a  discussion  took  place,  which,  was  highly 
satisfactory.  Even  lord  Carnarvon  did  not  cavil.  And  Lord 
Salisbury  got  into  an  argument  as  to  the  respective  advantages 
of  occupying  Gallipoli  or  Constantinople. 

On  the  whole  well  pleased,  but  so  tired,  having  been  at  cease- 
less work  all  day,  that  he  must  apologise  for  this  ungainly  and 
imperfect  note.  He  is  not  without  hope  of  making  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  Irish  Members.  They  are  Anti-Russian,  and 
pleased  with  the  release  of  some  Fenian  prisoners.  Will  write 
more  at  another  time  —  but  a  good  chance. 

The  situation  with  which  the  Cabinet  had  to  deal  at  the 
end  of  1877  and  the  beginning  of  1878  was  full  of  diffi- 
culty. The  Russians,  having  cleared  out  of  their  way  the 
obstacle  of  Plevna,  had  taken  Sofia  and  were  steadily  ad- 
vancing on  Constantinople ;  they  claimed,  as  the  masters  of 
victorious  troops,  the  full  right  of  action,  and  showed  no 
disposition  to  accept  the  offer  of  mediation,  made  by  the 


Ministers,  11  they  committed  themselves  to  any  public  ut- 
terance, ought  to  measure  their  words.  But  one  Cabinet 
Minister,  whose  attitude  on  the  Eastern  Question  had  from 
the  first  caused  Beaconsfield  grave  uneasiness,  had  no 
doubts;  and  on  his  way  to  the  Cabinet  of  January  2,  just 
described,  '  without  seeing  a  single  colleague,'  as  his  chief 
wrote  to  Lady  Chesterfield,  made  a  speech  which  had  a 
lamentable  effect.  Replying  to  a  deputation  of  South  Afri- 
can merchants,  Carnarvon  expressed  his  total  dissent  from 
the  idea  that  Eussia's  rejection  of  our  peace  overtures  con- 
veyed '  any  affront  or  insult '  to  England.  He  hoped  we 
should  not  '  lash  ourselves  up  into  a  nervous  apprehension 
for  so-called  British  honour  and  British  interests.'  No- 
body, he  added,  in  this  country  was  '  insane  enough  to  de- 
sire a  repetition  '  of  the  Crimean  War. 

Beaconsfield  had  long  resented  Carnarvon's  dissentient 
attitude  in  Cabinet,  and  he  condemned  the  speech  very 
plainly  next  day,  making  no  secret  of  his  indifference 
whether  his  colleague  went  or  stayed. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Jan.  3,  '78. — .  .  .  Lord  Beaconafield  felt 
it  his  duty  to  commence  the  proceedings  of  the  Cabinet  to-day 
by  calling  its  attention  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  made 
yesterday  to  a  deputation  of  the  S.  African  merchants,  and  which 
might  have  proceeded  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  Carnarvon 
attempted  but  feebly  to  justify  every  expression  he  had  used, 
and  ended  by  saying  that,  after  the  grave  censure  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  he  must  consider,  whether  he  could  continue  his  con- 
nection with  the  Administration. 

There  was  a  silence;  then  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  a  concilia- 
tory spirit,  regretted  the  speech  of  Lord  Carnarvon. 

Lord  Derby  trusted  he  would  not  retire  at  this  moment,  as  a 
false  interpretation  would  be  placed  on  his  conduct,  and  that 


loir  to  the  J^mperor,  raeuiioimu  u.y  YVCUCBIUJT,  tuiu  umi  11,  WHS  one 
entirely  encouraging  to  Russia  in  all  her  designs.  Mr.  Secretary 
Hardy  spoke  shortly,  but  well.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer more  at  length,  and  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Lord  Derby  made  another  effort  to  obtain  from  Lord  Carnar- 
von, that  he  would  not  persist  in  his  withdrawal.  This  was  not 
encouraged  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  matter  dropped. 
The  Cabinet  then  considered,  and  settled,  the  armistice  reply 
to  Prince  Qortchakoff,  which  was  telegraphed  this  afternoon,  and 
then  Lord  Carnarvon  had  to  rise  and  leave  the  Cabinet  for  Os- 
borue.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Jan.  3,  1878. —  Grateful  to  you  for  yr. 
letter  wh.  I  did  not  deserve  from  my  silence;  but  Cabinets  every 
day,  unceasing  labor  otherwise,  and  much  anxiety  really  prevent 
one  —  I  shd.  say  disqualify  one  —  from  doing  anything  so  agree- 
able as  to  communicate  with  you. 

Carnarvon,  when  I  thought  all  was  right,  has  made  a  terrible 
escapade,  a  speech  worthy  of  Gladstone.  .  .  . 

He  has  gone  to-day,  after  the  Cabinet,  to  Osborne.  I  don't 
envy  him  his  audience.  It  is  some  time  since  he  has  been  at 
Court,  the  Queen  being  greatly  offended  with  him,  and  I  asked 
H.M.,  as  a  personal  favor  to  myself,  to  invite  him!  Alas!  ho 
is  in  the  hands  of  Lycldon  and  Fronde  1  and  consults  them  on  all 
occasions  and  on  all  matters.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  obliged  to  speak  my  mind  to  him  at  last,  and 
do  not  know  whether  I  shall  meet  him  again  as  a  colleague,  and 
do  not  much  care.  .  .  . 

Jan.  6.— Nothing  is  yet  settled:  all  confused  and  perplexing. 
But,  as  there  is  a  Cabinet  to-morrow,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
decision  sLd.  be  delayed. 

Tho'  all  hia  colleagues  think  his  conduct  indefensible,  and 
calculated  to  produce  the  utmost  evil,  nearly  all  of  them  are 
on  their  knees  to  him  not  to  resign.  They  fear  further  ruptures, 
and  think,  with  cause,  that  only  one  interpretation  can  be  placed 
on  such  an  incident  —  that  we  are  going  at  once  to  war  with 
Russia!  At  this  moment,  Parliament  on  the  eve  of  meeting, 
there_wd.  be  of  course  the  most  factious  agitation  in  the  country, 


not  be  recalled,  but  a  break-up  on  the  eve  of  Parlt.  wd.  have 
been  perilous  and  perhaps  fatal.  .  .  . 

The  Queen  expressed  herself  very  strongly  to  Carnarvon, 
both  in  speech  and  in  writing;  and  Salisbury,  whose  de- 
fence of  his  friend  in  Cabinet  sprang  from  chivalry,  and 
not  from  approval,  did  his  best  to  persuade  him  to  reason- 
ableness. '  Except  brave.  John  Manners  and  haughty  Sir 
Michael,'  wrote  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Queen,  '  Lord 
Beacousfield  believes  all  his  colleagues  are  on  their  knees 
to  Lord  Carnarvon  to  stay.  The  Cabinet  wants  a  little  of 
your  Majesty's  fire.'  The  difficulty  was  accordingly  patched 
up  for  the  moment. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Jan.  1,  '78. — .  .  .  On  the  opening  of  the 
Cabinet  this  morning,  Lord  Carnarvon  made  some  graceful, 
slightly  conciliatory  remarks  on  the  scene  which  occurred  at 
the  last  meeting;  and,  then,  he  asked  leave  to  read  a  paper 
which  he  had  drawn  up,  so  that  his  views  might  not  be  mis- 
understood in  the  future. 

When  he  had  finished,  Prime  Minister  said,  that  Lord  Carnar- 
von had  not  withdrawn  from  his  colleagues,  for  two  reasons. 
1st,  That  in  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs,  his  secession 
might  be  injurious  to  the  Queen's  service:  2nd,  that  we  appre- 
ciated a  colleague,  whose  administration  of  his  office  had  added 
to  the  reputation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government:  but  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  could  not  now  enter  into  any  criticism  or  con- 
troversy on  the  points  contained  in  a  carefully  prepared  paper, 
but  that,  if  Lord  Carnarvon  furnished  him  with  a  copy,  he  would, 
of  course,  consider  it,  and  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

There  the  matter  ended  with  a  sympathetic  murmur  from 
all,  and  with  some  incoherent  but  well-meant  expressions  from 
Lord  Derby.  Then  the  reply  to  Prince  Gortchakoff  was  settled, 
and  sent  to  your  Majesty  for  approval. 

Then,  after  some  feeble  opposition  from  Lord  Derby,  the 
Cabinet  resolved  on  the  amount  of  the  vote  of  credit,  viz.,  five 


in  the  Cabinet,  which  were  not  fiualy  overcome  till  the  end 
of  March.  '  Cabinets  every  day,  and  unceasing  anxiety 
and  toil,'  wrote  Beaconsfield  to  Lady  Bradford  on  January 
14 ;  '  the  confusion  is  so  great  that  it  seems  the  end  of  tho 
world'  was  his  despairing  wail  three  days  later;  to  Lady 
Chesterfield  on.  January  22  he  wrote,  '  The  Cabinet  really 
sits  en  permanence.'  In  reading  Beaconsfield's  letters  to  the 
Queen  describing  the  deliberations  over  which  he  presided 
we  should,  however,  make  some  allowance  for  his  artistic 
and  impressionable  temperament,  prone  to  exaggerate  both 
failures  and  successes. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNIXG  ST.,  Jan.  9,  '78. — .  .  .  The  draft  of  your  Majesty's 
speech  was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  this  day,  having  been  in 
their  hands  for  four  and  twenty  hours  previously. 

Lord  Derby  attacked  it  in  every  way,  in  a  very  elaborate 
address.  He  said  it  was  a  menace  to  Russia.  Lord  Salisbury 
followed  in  the  same  vein.  To  the  consternation,  but  concealed 
consternation,  of  the  Prime  Minister,  tho  Lord  Chancellor  too 
much  agreed  with  them.  Mr.  Secretary  Cross  gave  a  faint  note 
and  dwelt  on  the  depression  of  trade,  and  the  fearful  decline  in 
the  revenue,  which  was  continuous. 

Mr.  Secretary  Hardy  touched  only  on  some  technical  military 
points,  but  gave  no  assistance  on  the  great  issues.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  able  ancl  true. 

Lord  Derby  then  proposed  that  the  draft  should  be  withdrawn 
and  another  prepared. 

Lord  Carnarvon  supported  him.  They  receded  from  all  the 
engagements,  which  they  had  accepted  three  weeks  or  so  ago. 

It  was,  then,  necessary  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  make  a 
great  effort,  and  to  say,  that  late  as  it  was,  he  would  not  meet 
Parliament  unless  they  were  prepared  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments. Why  had  they  agreed  to  call  Parliament  together? 
Why  was  it  meeting? 

A  sharp  half  hour,  but,  ultimately,  thev  adnntnH  tlm  <,,«„„!, 


tins  post,  lie  win  send  it  to-morrow  with  Jus  original  druj... 
He  was  nearly  alone  in  the  Cabinet,  Lord  John  ^Manners  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  alone  really  supporting  him.  It 
is  evident,  that,  besides  the  opposition  we  have  always  had  to 
encounter  from  the  Eussian  party  in  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  colleagues  generally  are  much  affected  by  the  depressed 
state  of  trade  and  the  great  fall  in  the  revenue  last  week,  the 
commencement  of  a  quarter  in  which  it  was  hoped  it  would 
rally.  It  only  sbows,  we  ought  to  have  met  Parliament  on  tliu 
7th  of  this  month,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  originally  proposed. 
He  doubts  whether,  if  the  resolutions  he  brought  forward  some 
few  weeks  ago  wore  now  recommended  to  his  colleagues,  they 
would  adopt  them.  They  take  a  dark  view  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  country.  But  they  cannot  now  recede. 


From  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBORXE,  Jan.  10,  '78. —  The  Queen  is  really  distressed  at  the 
low  tone  which  this  country  is  inclined  to  hold.  She  thinks 
every  opportunity  ought  to  be  taken  arid  every  effort  made  to 
show  them  that  the  Empire  and  even  their  low  sordid  love  of 
gain  will  suffer  permanently  and  most  seriously  if  this  goes  on. 
The  country  should  be  frightened  as  to  the  results.  Could  not 
Lord  Beaconsfield  get  something  to  be  written,  tho'  the  Daily 
Tcle/jrapk,  Pall  Mall  and  Post  are  very  strong  in  the  right  sense, 
to  instruct  the  blinded  country  in  this  respect?.  She  feels  she 
cannot,  as  she  before  said,  remain  the  Sovereign  of  a  country 
that  is  letting  itself  down  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  great  barbarians, 
the  retarders  of  all  liberty  and  civilization  that  exists.  Her  son 
feels  more  strongly  than  herself  even.  She  is  utterly  ashamed 
of  the  Cabinet,  but  delighted  to  see  and  hear  Sir  Stafford  is  so 
right  and  sound.  ...  Be  firm  and  you  will  rally  your  party 
round  you.  The  Queen  means  to  speak  very  strongly  to  Count 
Beust.  It  can  do  no  harm;  it  may  do  good.  Oh,  if  the  Queen 
were  a  man,  she  would  like  to  go  and  give  those  Eussians,  whose 
word  one  cannot  believe,  such  a  beating!  We  shall  never  be 
friends  again  till  we  have  it  out.  This  the  Queen  feels  sure  of. 

The  Queen  is  so  grieved  at  these  constant  annoyances  to  which 
T nvA  Roo^nnofiolrl  la  pvnfispfl  and  lit  thp.  trouble  which  vester- 


consfield  on  receipt  of  this  '  spirited '  letter.  He,  no  less 
than  the  Queen,  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
Kussian  troops  in  Thrace,1  some  definite  step  in  the  nature 
of  armed  precaution  must  be  taken  on  the  spot ;  and  he  sum- 
moned the  Cabinet  on  January  12  to  decide  whether,  consid- 
ering Layard's  despatches,  the  time  had  not  come  for  Eng- 
land to  occupy  the  Dardanelles.  Her  Majesty  wrote  a 
memorandum  to  impress  on  the  Cabinet  the  importance  of 
the  occasion.  The  meeting  was  noteworthy,  as  Salisbury 
then,  for  the  first  time,  took  a  lead  among  his  colleagues 
in  support  of  his  chiefs  policy. 

Memorandum  by  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBORNE,  Jan.  11,  '78. —  The  state  of  the  Eastern  Question  has 
become  most  serious  and  events  are  following  each  other  with 
such  rapidity  and  developing  such  fearful  proportions,  that  what 
was  decided  even  two  or  three  days  ago  seems  no  longer  of  much 
avail. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  Turkish  Army  at  Shipka 
yesterday  and  of  the  intention  not  to  defend  Adrianople  to-day 
show  that  Constantinople  may  be  attacked  very  soon,  and  if 
there  is  a  panic,  not  defended ! ! 

We  must  therefore  stand  by  what  we  have  always  declared, 
viz.,  that  any  advance  on  Constantinople  would  free  us  from  our 
position  of  neutrality.  Were  these  mere  empty  words?  If  so, 
England  must  abdicate  her  position  and  retire  from  having  any 
longer  any  voice  in  the  Councils  of  Europe  and  sink  down  to 
a  third-rate  power! 

But  the  Queen  feels  sure  that  there  is  not  one  amongst  her 
Ministers  who,  whatever  their  individual  feelings  for  Turkey 
and  against  war  may  be,  would  wish  us  not  to  support  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  that  case  she  calls  upon 
them  to  determine  at  once  what  means  should  instantly  he  taken 
to  prevent  Constantinople  from  being  attacked,  which  we  have 
repeatedly  stated  would  be  tantamount  to  a  casus  belli. 

There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  or  the  whole  of  our  policy 


the  feeling  of  the  nation  would  be,  if  the  real  danger  is  known 
and  explained. 

The  Queen  wishes  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  read  this  to  the 
Cabinet  to-morrow. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Jan.  12,  '78.— .  .  .  A  Cabinet  of  three  hours, 
most  stormy.  The  proposition  was  to  send  fleet  to  the  Dar- 
danelles and  forces  to  Boulair,  if  Sultan  permitted.  Lord  Derby 
violently  opposed  the  proposition.  Ultimately  Lord  Salisbury 
proposed  that  Mr.  Layard  should  be  instructed  to  ask  permission 
of  the  Sultan  for  'the  fleet  to  anchor  in  the  Straits,'  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Mr.  Layard ;  and  that  in  reply  to  P.  Gortchakoff's 
unanswered  note  on  the  subject  of  'British  Interests'  and  their 
more  complete  definition,  the  Prince  should  be  requested  to  give 
an  assurance  to  the  English  Government,  that  the  Russians 
would  not  occupy  Gallipoli. 

After  long  reflection,  and  extreme  stubbornness,  Lord  Derby 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  said  '  that  he  could  not  sanction  any 
projects  of  the  kind,  and  that  he  must  retire  from  the  ministry/ 
Lord  Salisbury  said  then,  that,  if  Lord  Derby  retired,  he  must 
retire  too,  as  he  felt  the  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet 
were  insurmountable;  that  the  P.  Minister,  by  his  powers  of  con- 
ciliation, had  kept  them  together  for  four  years,  but  he  felt  it- 
was  hopeless;  that  he  had  only  suggested  the  compromise  to 
keep  them,  if  possible,  together  at  this  moment,  as  he  felt  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  Queen's  service  to  break  up  now. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  asked  Lord  Derby  what  he  proposed  as 
an  alternative  answer  to  Mr.  Layard,  but  as  usual  Lord  Derby 
had  nothing  to  propose.  He  opposes  everything,  proposes  noth- 
ing. The  P.  Minister  said  that  Lord  Derby  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him,  ought  to  have  retired  three  weeks  ago,  and  not 
consented  to  the  summoning  of  Parliament.  By  their  remaining, 
but  retiring  now,  they  had  deceived  the  Queen. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  ought  to  have  told  your  Majesty  that  the 
proceedings  commenced  by  his  reading  your  Majesty's  letter. 
The  whole  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Carnarvon, 
miif>h  snnnnT-tpH  t.h«  P.  Minister. 


din  subject,  to  venture   on  that  step.     If  he   erred,   he   trusts 
humbly  your  Majesty  will  pardon  him. 

I.ayard's  despatches  were  not  the  only  appeals  which 
reached  England  from  Constantinople.  On  January  10  the 
Sultan  telegraphed  personally  to  the  Queen,  begging  Her 
Majesty  for  her  mediation  with  a  view  to  arranging  an 
armistice  and  the  discussion  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace. 
The  Queen,  accordingly,  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Cabinet  — '  almost  the  only  occasion,'  wrote  Beacons- 
field,  '  on  which  they  have  been  unanimous  ' —  telegraphed 
to  the  Tsar  on  January  14,  communicating  the  fact  of  the 
Sultan's  appeal,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  Alexander, 
as  one  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  would  accelerate  the  nego- 
tiations. The  Tsar  must  have  resented  this  direct  approach, 
as  he  replied  next  day  with  a  message  which  the  Queen  and 
Beacorisiield  not  unnaturally  found  '  unsatisfactory,'  '  rude,' 
and  'vulgar';  but  which  the  Minister  thought  indicated 
that  Eussia  was  finding  unexpected  obstacles  in  her  path. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Your  Majesty  does  me  justice  in  saying  that  I  desire  peace, 
but  I  wish  it  to  be  serious  and  lasting.  The  GommanclerB-in- 
Chief  of  my  armies  in  Europe  and  Asia  know  the  conditions 
on  which  a  suspension  of  hostilities  can  be  granted. 

The  Emperor's  reply  was  not  calculated  to  reassure  the 
Cabinet  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Russian,  ruler  and  his 
victorious  Generals.  Beacoiisfield  accordingly  pressed  for- 
ward in  the  Cabinet  of  Tuesday,  January  15,  the  scheme 
of  sending  the  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles,  though  by  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  following  day,  mainly  in  consequence 'of  the  Sul- 
tan's objections,  the  order  was  held  in  abeyance.  Carnar- 
von tendered  to  Beaconsfip.lfl 


business,  less  I  like  it,'  he  wrote  on  January  15 ;  and  again 
next  day,  '  I  cannot  put  too  strongly  the  objections  which 
I  feel  to  the  sending  up  of  the  fleet.'  He  forwarded  a  min- 
ute which  was  read  at  the  Cabinet  on  January  16,  and  in 
which  he  summed  up  his  objections  in  the  sentence,  '  I  object 
to  the  proposed  step  as  contrary  to  Treaty,  as  increasing-  the 
risk  of  collision  with  Russia,  as  tending  to  irritate  rather 
than  to  conciliate,  and  as  being,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  useless, 
if  not  dangerous,  in  a  military  point  of  view.' 

Hardy's  diary  gives  us  succinct  accounts  of  the  varying 
decisions  of  these  two  Cabinets,  and  of  the  motives  which 
inspired  them.  'Jan.  15. —  We  agreed  to  communications 
to  Austria  to  draw  closer  to  her,  to  Lof  tus  to  urge  an  answer 
about  Gallipoli,  to  Austria  as  to  association  with  us  in  en- 
tering the  Dardanelles.  Salisbury,  worn  out  by  Russian 
duplicity,  was  more  eager  than  anyone  for  the  last  action.' 
'Jan.  16. —  Beust's  communications  as  to  Austria,  the 
Grand  Vizier's  to  the  fleet,  backed  by  Layard  —  Russia's 
more  than  half  promise  not  to  go  to  Gallipoli  — changed  all 
our  purposes  of  yesterday.  Austria  is  shaky,  but  we  must 
go  with  her  as  she  urges.' 

Beaconsfield  was  very  impatient  with  Carnarvon  and  his 
provisional  resignation. 

From  Lord  Carnarvon. 

16,  BRUTON  ST.,  Jan.  18,  '78.— On  Monday  last,  the  14th  inst., 
I  wrote  to  you  requesting  you  to  be  good  enough  to  submit  my 
resignation  to  the  Queen,  as  soon  as  the  order  for  moving  the 
fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  should  be  given.  I  afterwards  received 
a  message  from  you  through  Mr.  M.  Corry  to  the  effect  that 
subsequent  telegrams  had  induced  you  to  change  your  mind; 
and  on  attending  the  Cabinet  on  Tuesday,  the  following  day  — 
as  I  did  to  prevent  any  rumours  which  might  be  injurious  to 
T  —  T  understand  that  thov.  as  well  as 


taken,  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  present  position. 

When  at  the  last  Cabinet  held  I  stated  the  course  which  I 
had  taken  in  placing  my  provisional  resignation  in  your  hands, 
no  opinion  was  expressed  or  comment  made  by  you,  or  as  far  as 
I  remember  by  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  therefore 
it  is  the  more  necessary  that  there  should  be  no  room  for  mis- 
apprehension as  to  my  past  or  present  action. 

I  have  no  desire  to  separate  myself  from  colleagues  with 
whom  I  have  acted  on  terms  of  great  personal  regard  and  good- 
will: I  am  sensible  of  the  public  inconvenience  which  would 
arise  from  discord  or  open  difference  of  opinion  at  this  moment; 
and  I  am  ready  now,  as  I  hope  I  have  been  on  former  occasions, 
to  modify  or  concede  my  views  on  points  of  detail,  in  order  to 
secure  a  general  harmony  of  action  among  the  members  of  the 
Government. 

But  I  have  been  led  to  consider  carefully  the  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks  and  the  divergences  of  opinion  which  have  un- 
fortunately developed  themselves  amongst  us ;  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceal from  myself  that  those  differences  have  been  very  consider- 
able on  a  question,  where  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
country  that  the  Government  should  be  one  and  undivided. 

Taking  therefore  all  this  into  account  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  place  clearly  on  paper  the  opinion  —  even  though 
you  and  my  colleagues  are  already  familiar  with  it  —  that  I  am 
not  prepared  in  present  circumstances,  or  in  circumstances  simi- 
lar to  them,  to  agree  to  any  armed  intervention  or  any  course 
of  a  similar  nature.  I  see  no  reason  as  yet  why  the  question  at 
issue  should  pass  out  of  the  realm  of  diplomacy.  Further,  the 
vote  of  credit  or  the  increase  in  Army  and  Navy  estimates 
(whichever  it  may  be)  is  a  measure  which  I  consider  useful  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  our  diplomacy  at  this  juncture;  but  I 
do  not  contemplate  the  application  of  any  aid  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  purposes  of  a  foreign  expedition,  unless  circum- 
stances should  change  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  wholly  be- 
yond my  present  anticipations.  The  anxiety  which  I  own  to 
have  felt  on  this  subject  has  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  explicit 
language  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained that  the  Government  would  not,  until  it  was  clear  that 
the  .Russian  conditions  nrv  nnant.'Q-fant^^^  ™«i,«  i_ 


But  it  remains  for  you  to  consider  whether  this  view,  which  is 
satisfactory  to  me,  and  on  which  my  continuance  in  office  de- 
pends, is  also  satisfactory  to  you  and  my  colleagues.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  your  convenience. 


T-o  Lord  Carnarvon. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Jan.  18,  '78. —  I  cd.  not  answer  your 
letter  this  morning,  as  my  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  engagement. 

You  are  in  error  in  supposing  that  you  wrote  to  me  on  Mon- 
day last,  the  14th.  It  was  on  Tuesday,  the  15th,  that  you  wrote 
to  me  a  letter  vvh.  I  received  on  Wednes[day],  the  16th,  just 
before  the  early  meeting  of  the  Cabinet. 

As  yr.  letter  was  founded  on  assumed  circ[umstanc]es  wh.  did 
not  exist,  or  wh.  had  been  removed,  I  thought  it  was  only  a 
friendly  act  —  and  it  was  in  a  spirit  of  thoro'  comradeship  I 
did  it  —  to  send  to  you  a  gent[leman]  who  possessed  my  entire 
confidence,  and  who  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  your  own, 
to  apprise  you  of  this,  and  to  beg  you  to  consider  the  letter 
non  avenue,  and  therefore  not  to  mention  the  subject  to  our 
colleagues,  already  sufficiently  harassed  with  such  matters. 

You  took  another  course,  wh.  I  regret,  if  only  for  cause  of 
its  occasioning  you  to  write  so  many  letters  and  I  to  answer 
them. 

There  is  no  adequate  cause  for  yr.  tendering  the  resignation 
of  yr.  office  at  this  moment,  and  I  shd.  be  quite  unable  to  inform 
the  Queen  what  was  the  reason  of  yr.  retirement.  These  are 
not  times  when  statesmen  shd.  be  too  susceptible.  We  have 
enough  to  encounter  without  wasting  our  energies  in  contests 
among  ourselves. 

I  shall  not  therefore  submit  yr.  resignation  to  H.M.  Such 
a  step  wd.  deprive  me  of  a  colleague  I  value,  and  at  any  rate 
it  shd.  be  reserved  for  a  period  when  there  is  a  very  important 
difference  of  opinion  between  us,  wh.  at  present  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case. 

While  Cabinet  councils  were  thus  distracted,  Ministers 


Porte  to  England,  and  the  fact  that,  through  British  media- 
tion, Russia  and  Turkey  wore  in  communication  as  to 
pcaco.  Then  followed  the  critical  paragraph. 

Hitherto,  so  far  as  the  war  has  proceeded,  neither  of  the 
belligerents  has  infriiiftwl  the  conditions  on  which  my  neutrality 
is  founded,  and  I  willingly  believe  that  both  parties  arc  desirous 
to  respect  them,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  their  power.  So  long 
as  these  conditions  are  not  infringed,  rny  attitude  will  continue 
the  same.  But  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself,  that,  should  hostili- 
ties be  unfortunately  prolonged,  some  unexpected  occurrence 
may  render  it  incumbent  on  mo  to  adopt  measures  of  precaution. 
Such  measures  could  not  be  taken  without  adequate  preparation, 
and  I  trust  to  the  liberality  of  my  Parliament  to  supply  the 
means  which  may  be  required  for  that  purpose. 

This  warning  was  enforced  by  Beaconsfield  in  his  perora- 
tion when  he  spoke  in  the  dehate  on  the  Address.  '  If  \vo 
are  called  upon  to  vindicate  our  rights  and  to  defend  the 
interests  of  our  country;  if  our  present,  hopes  and  purposes 
of  peace  are  baffled;  if  there  be  circumstances  which  de- 
mand tbat  we  should  appeal  to  Parliament  again  and  again 
for  means  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  realm,  and  t'o  pre- 
serve and  maintain  the  interests  of  the  empire,  I  am  sure 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  never  hesitate  to  take 
that  course.'  But,  in  general,  the  Dolce  of  Connaught's 
report  of  the  speech  to  the  Queen  was  well  founded :  '  When 
he  sat  clown  everybody  was  as  wise  as  they  were  before  and 
the  Opposition  were  terribly  nettled.'  His  main  theme  was 
to  show  how  absurd  was  the  lament  of  the  Opposition  about 
England's  isolation  and  want  of  influence.  Why,  he  pointed 
out,  the  only  Power  which  had  done  anything  was  England. 
It  was  she  who  defeated  the  Berlin  memorandum,  who 

Called     the     Conaf'ant.ninnlp     Onnfovonno     intn     nvitifannra       ,,,!,« 


lenged  Parliament  either  to  give  its  implicit  confidence  to 
tlie  Government,  and  so  enable  it  to  act  with  force  in  these 
great  issues,  or  to  replace  it. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Jan.  18,  '78. — .  .  .  It  Heems  universally 
admitted,  that  last  night  in  Parliament  redounded  much  to  the. 
credit  of  your  Majesty's  Government.  The  debate  in  the  Lord* 
was  well  sustained,  and  its  not  least  remarkable  feature  was  the 
vigorous,  loyal  and  uncompromising  support  given  to  the  Prime 
Minister  hy  Lord  Salisbury. 

The  observations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  which 
your  Majesty  refers,  have  attracted  remark,  hut  the  general  in- 
terpretation of  them  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country, 
is,  that  they  were  a  challenge  to  Russia,  that  if  the  terms  of 
peace  wero  not  such  as  England  had  a  right  to  expect,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  that  Power,  and  this  is  the  in- 
terpretation that  Sir  Stafford  accepts! 

The  communications  with  Austria  are  constant,  and  promising, 
and  Lord  Tenterden  informs  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  M.  do 
ITarcourt l  intimated  to-day,  that  France  was  disposed  to  move 
and  apprise  Russia,  that  the  Danube  and  the  Straits  were  Euro- 
pean questions. 

.  Lord  Beacousfleld  hopes  that  your  Majesty  may  not  suffer 
from  all  this  anxiety,  and  absolute  and  extreme  labor,  which 
your  Majesty  undergoes.  He  wishes,  often,  he  was  at  your 
Majesty's  side  to  soothe  and  to  aid  and  to  be  your  Majesty's 
Secretary  as  well  as  your  Minister.  That  cannot  be,  but  let 
him  hope  that  his  distant  devotion  is  not  without  solace,  and 
even  tho'  removed  and  apart,  his  humble  energies  may,  in  some 
degree,  aid. 

In  the  midst  of  this  agitated  time  the  Queen  was  anxious 
to  follow  up  the  mark  of  confidence  in  Beaeonsfield  which 
she  had  given  in  her  December  visit  to  Hughenden  by  n 
further  striking  act  of  favour.  '  Let  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Carnarvon  go,  and  be  very  firm,'  she  wrote  on  January  '20, 


him.'  But  Beaconsfield  felt  at  once  that  this  was  a  very 
unsuitable  moment  for  him  to  accept  honours  arid  decora- 
tions. Besides,  as  he  told  Lady  Bradford,  he  had  Mel- 
bourne's reason  for  declining,  that  he  did  not  want  to  bribe 
himself.  Her  Majesty  thought  her  Minister's  letter  declin- 
ing the  honour  '  a  beautiful  one  —  she  almost  expected  it ; 
but  hopes  to  bestow  it  on  some  future  occasion.' 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Jan.  21,  '78.—  Ho  is  deeply  touched,  almost 
overcome,  by  the  gracious  expression  of  your  Majesty's  wish  to 
confer  on  him  the  high  dignity  of  the  Garter,  and  especially  us 
a  mark  of  your  Majesty's  confidence  and  support. 

But  with  the  profoundest  deference  he  would  venture  to  oh- 
serve  that  this  great  distinction  would  only  add  to  the  jealousy 
and  envj  of  which  he  is  already  the  ohject  and  that  it  might  be 
better  to  reserve  it  for  some  one  on  whom  your  Majesty  could 
less  depend  than  on  himself,  and  whose  support  might  add 
strength  to  your  Majesty's  Government. 

There  is  no  honor  and  no  reward  that  with  him  can  ever  equal 
the  possession  of  your  Majesty's  kind  thoughts.  All  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  duties  and  affections  are  now  con- 
centrated in  your  Majesty,  and  he  desires  nothing  more  for  his 
remaining  years  than  to  serve  your  Majesty  or,  if  that  service 
ceases,  to  live  still  on  its  memory  as  a  period  of  his  existence 
most  interesting  and  fascinating. 

The  Queen's  gracious  offer  reached  Beaconsfield  on  the 
morning  of  a  day  —  Monday,  January  21  —  when  he  had 
determined  to  put  his  authority  to  the  test,  and  obtain  his 
colleagues'  assent  to  a  definitely  forward  policy.  For  the 
first  time  during  these  troubles,  there  was  a  prospect  for 
England  of  a  serious  ally  in  resisting  Russian  advance. 
Neither  in  the  Reichstndt,  understanding  of  1876,  nor  in 
the  Vienna  Treaty  of  1877,  had  Austria  carried  her  policy 


advancing  her  military  position.  Beaconsfield  accordingly 
felt  that  the  moment  had  come  to  burst  the  shackles  that  had 
bound  his  Cabinet,  and  in  three  sittings  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday,  the  21st,  22ud,  and  23rd,  he  pressed 
for  and  obtained  a  decision. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Jan.  21,  '78.— Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  pro- 
posed to-day  to  the  Cabinet  that  we  should  offer  to  Austria  a 
defensive  alliance  with  this  country;  if  necessary,  a  pecuniary 
aid,  provided  she.  would  mobilise  a  sufficient  force  upon  her 
frontier,  and  join  us  in  au  identic  note  to  Kussia.  Our  fleet, 
of  course,  to  go  up  to  Constantinople. 

The  discussion  was  fiery.  Ten  members  of  the  Cahinet  warmly 
adopted  the  proposals,  Lord  Derby  fiercely  opposing  them,  and 
Lord  Carnarvon  feebly. 

No  one  supported  them  with  more  energy  than  Lord  Salis- 
bury, whose  conduct  throughout  was  admirable. 

Ultimately,  Lord  Derby  agreed  to  the  identic  note,  and  a  draft 
of  it  was  drawn  up  and  telegraphed  to  Vienna,  and  the  Cabinet 
is  to  meet  and  decide  to-morrow  on  the  main  question,  at  2 
o'clock,  when  we  expect  an  answer  from  Sir  (stc)  Buchanan. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  will  see  Count  Beust  this  evening,  and  has 
great  hopes,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  settle  everything. 

He  shall  not  hesitate  to  undertake  to  His  Excellency,  that 
your  Majesty's  Government  will  adopt  these  measures,  and  if 
Lord  Derby  cannot  approve  them,  lie  must  at  once  resign. 

The  Austrian  reply,  which  was  of  an  indecisive  character, 
came  in  time  for  the  Council  of  Wednesday  the  23rd ;  and 
Beaconsfield,  recognising  that  important  results  must  fol- 
low from  the  meeting,  obtained  that  morning  by  telegram 
in  advance  the  Qnecn's  authority  to  accept  resignations  in 
order  '  to  prevent  second  thoughts.'  Before  six  he  reported 
to  Her  Majesty  that  the  fleet  had  been  ordered  to  proceed 
\n  Pnnstnntinnnlp :  that-  thfi  Hhaiicnllnr  nf  thfi 


From  Lord  Derby. 

FOREIGN  OFFICE,  Jan.  23,  1S7S. 

MY  DEAR  DISRAPLI,— After  our  repealed  discussions  in  Cabinet 
on  tlie  question  of  sending  up  the  fleet  to  Constantinople,  and 
the,  decision  which  was  come  to  this  afternoon,  you  will  feel  as 
I  do  that  only  one  result  is  possible  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  question  on  which  we  were  unable  to  agree  is  obviously 
one  of  gravo  importance;  it  is  certain  to  be  eagerly  and  fre- 
quently discussed  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament;  the  Foreign 
Secretary  more  than  any  other  Minister  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  defending  the  de- 
cision taken;  and  as  I  cannot  think  it,  or  say  that  I  think  it, 
a  safe  or  wise  one,  it  is  clear  that  no  alternative  is  left  me 
except  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  retire  from  the  post  I  hold. 

I  deeply  and  sincerely  regret  that  we  should  differ  on  any 
point  of  policy;  but  two  considerations  reconcile  me  in  some 
measure  to  a  step  which  is  quite  as  painful  to  me  personally 
as  it  can  be  to  you.  You  will  get  on  better  with  a  thoroughly 
harmonious  Cabinet;  and  you  are  so  strong  in  the  Lords  that 
the  loss  of  two  colleagues  will  not  practically  affect  you  there. 
I  may  add  that  the  incessant  anxiety  of  the  last  two  years  has 
made  me  often  doubt  of  late  —  all  questions  of  political  differ- 
ence set  aside  —  whether  I  should  long  be  capable  of  even  moder- 
ately efficient  service  in  an  office  which  at  times  like  these  admits 
of  no  rest  from  responsibility  and  labour. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  whatever  I  can  do,  out  of  office, 
to  support  your  Government  will  be  done  by  me,  both  .as  an 
obligation  of  public  duty  and  from  feelings  of  private  friend- 
ship which  no  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  circumstances  will  alter. 
Believe  me  always  most  sincerely  yrs.,  DERBY. 

Beaconsfield  immediately  obtained  the  Queen's  permission 
to  offer  the  succession  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  Salisbury, 
whose  thoroughgoing  adhesion  to  his  chiefs  policy  had  been 
a  marked  feature  of  recent  Cabinets ;  and  Hicks  Beach,  who 
had  been  a  stalwart  throughout,  became  Colonial  Secretary. 
The  orders  were  sent  to  the  fleet  to  enter  the  "Dardanelles, 


To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Jan.  24.— Lord  Bcaconsficld.  .  .  .  pudoaes 
letters  received  this  morning  from  Lord  Carnarvon  nml  Lord 
Derby.  It  is  the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury  that  they  oppose. 
Until  Lord  Salisbury  was  permanently  detached  from  these 
noble  Lords,  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  Cabinet  to  any  firm 
or  general  decision.  Directly  Lord  Salisbury  declared,  which 
he  did  in  a  most  uncompromising  view,  against  Russian  ag- 
gression, the  Cabinet  divided  ten  to  twelve  in  favor  of  a  decided 
policy.  Lord  Salisbury  is  most  firmly  anti-Russian.  His  ex- 
perience in  the  India  Office  has  taught  him  this.  His  diplomatic 
promenade  last  year  in  Europe  has  given  him  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  all  its  leading  statesmen.  He  is  a  man  of  com- 
manding ability  and  station  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  thoroughly 
believes  that  your  Majesty  will  find  in  him  a  most  efficient, 
devoted  and  agreeable  Minister.  He  therefore  earnestly  prays 
your  Majesty  to  appoint  him  Secretary  of  State.  It  will  show 
that  your  Majesty's  Government  is  determined. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  touched  by  Lord  Derby's  letter.  It  closes 
a  public  connection  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  softened  too  by 
much  private  intimacy.  Lord  Salisbury  also  is  detached  from 
his  intimate  friend. 

These  are  trials  of  public  life,  but  everything  must  yield  to 
duty,  especially  at  an  imperial  crisis  like  the  present. 

He  begs  your  Majesty  to  have  the  kindness  to  telegraph,  per- 
mission to  the  two  retiring  Ministers  to  make  their  parliamentary 
statements  to-morrow. 

He  thanks  your  Majesty  for  your  Majesty's  gracious  messages 
and  enquiries.  He  is  glad  to  say  he  is  fairly  well,  but  the  ten- 
sion of  the  present  moment  is  extreme,  and  the  thought  and 
labor  are  unceasing.  He  would  willingly  write  more,  but  he 
must  now  hurry  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  has  been  the 
whole  morning  in  conference  and  consultation. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBOBNE,  Jan.  24,  '78. —  The  Queen  must  write  a  few  lines 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  to  express  her  immense  satisfaction  and 
relief  at  the  intelligence  conveyed  in  his  two  cyphers.  To  the 


totally  unfit  to  be  Foreign  Secretary. 

What  has  led  to  this,  at  the  last,  after  the  scenes  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  described?  The  announcement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  also  most  important. 

In  short  the  Queen  cannot  sufficiently  thank  her  wise  and 
kind  Prime  Minister,  for  the  firmness  and  energy  displayed, 
which  will  yet  carry  us  on  to  where  we  should  he. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Lord  Salisbury  is  no  doubt  an 
excellent  appointment  and  his  great  ability  and  readiness  as 
a  speaker  will  make  him  invaluable  as  Foreign  Secretary.  She 
wonders  whom  he  will  submit  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Queen  trusts  Lord  Beacoiisfield  will  not  be  the  worse  for 
all  this  excitement  and  anxiety.  .  .  . 

These  resignations  and  Lord  Salisbury's  appointment  with 
other  strong  measures  will  have  an  immense  effect  in  Russia. 

The  satisfaction  and  relief  of  Queen  and  Minister  were 
premature.  Carnarvon's  resignation  was  indeed  final ;  but, 
after  a  few  days'  uncertainty  and  confusion,  Derby,  at  Eea- 
consfield's  request  and  with  Her  Majesty's  reluctant  ac- 
quiescence, resumed  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  he 
held  for  a  couple  of  months  longer.  It  is  a  curious  story.  On 
Thursday,  January  24,  the  day  after  the  decisive  Cabinet, 
when  the  orders  to  the  fleet  had  only  just  been  despatched, 
there  came  a  telegram  from  Layard  announcing  that  the 
terms  or  bases  of  peace  had  been  agreed  to,  and  that  the  last 
of  them  was  that  the  question  of  the  Straits  should  be  set- 
tled between  '  the  Congress  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia.' 
Iforthcote  has  given  us,  in  his  memorandum,  a  vivacious  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  this  news  affected  Ministers. 

This  fell  amongst  us  like  a  bombshell.  Our  justification  for 
sending  up  the  fleet  was  that  we  feared  that  a  private  arrange- 
ment would  be  made  about  the  Straits  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians,  to  the  exclusion  and  the  detriment  of  other  Powers ; 
and  here  were  the  Russian  terms  of  peace,  by  which  this  cmestion 


I  went  up  to  Downing  Street,  taking  Smith 1  with  me.  We 
found  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  bed,  but  quite  able  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  us.  The  result  was  that  we  agreed  to  stop  Admiral 
Hornby  before  he  entered  the  Dardanelles,  where  he  had  been 
led  to  expect  that  he  might  find  orders.  Smith  despatched  an 
Admiralty  telegram  at  once.  It  was  not  in  time  to  stop  the 
fleet,  but  it  brought  it  back  again  to  the  entrance  of  the  Straits. 
Looking  hack,  I  think  this  waa  the  greatest  mistake  we  made  in 
the  whole  business;  but  at  the  moment  we  were  all  agreed  on  it. 
The  next  day  came  a  correction  of  the  telegram;  it  was  not 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Congress  that  the  question  of 
the  Straits  was  to  be  settled,  but  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Sultan!  How  we  gnashed  our  teeth! 

The  original  impression  of  the  moderation  of  Russia's 
terms,  which  Ministers  derived  from  the  mistake  in  Lajard's 
telegram,  was  confirmed  on  the  Friday  morning  by  a  mini- 
mising statement  of  them  which  Schouvaloff  — '  no  doubt/ 
wrote  Beaconsfield,  '  in  consequence  of  the  Parliamentary 
movements  of  yesterday  ' —  handed  to  Derty.  They  were 
considered  by  the  '  Council  of  Ten,'  as  Beaconsfield  called 
the  Cabinet  minus  Derby  and  Carnarvon,  and  were  thought 
more  studious  of  British  than  of  Austrian  interests;  but 
Ministers  naturally  determined  to  proceed  with  the  Vote  of 
Credit  as  a  measure  of  precaution.  Then  came  Layard's 
correcting  telegram,  which  caused  the  Queen  to  telegraph  at 
once  to  her  Prime  Minister,  '  Do  not  you  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  it  highly  desirable  that  the  fleet  should  still  be  sent 
to  Constantinople,  else  we  are  sure  to  be  duped,  which  would 
be  fatal «  ' 

But  it  would  hardly  have  been  dignified  to  send  the  fleet 
a  third  order  within  twenty-four  hours,  countermanding  the 
second  order  and  restoring  the  first.  Moreover,  the  firm 
attitude  of  the  Ministry  in  announcing  an  immediate  Vote 


unities  for  the  Government  wliicb  it  is  strange  that  Beacom- 
ficld  and  his  colleagues  had  nut  foreseen  and  allowed  for. 
i\Tot  only  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Stanley  a  name  to 
conjure  with  in  his  native  Lancashire,  a  county  which  had 
made  a  marvellous  rally  to  Conservatism  in  recent  years. 
But  also,  throughout  the  middle  classes  and  hi  the  eyes  of 
the  plain  man,  Derby  stood  for  prudence  and  common- 
sense  in  politics  * ;  and  the  Whips  represented  to  Beacons- 
field  and  Northcote  that  his  defection  would  shake  tho  con- 
fidence of  the  country  and  of  the  party  in  the  soundness 
of  Ministerial  policy,  and  would  certainly  diminish,  and 
might  even  imperil,  the  Government  majority  on  the  com- 
ing Vote  of  Credit  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Ministry, 
with  Northcote  and  Cairns  at  their  head,  pressed  these  views 
upon  Beaconsfield,  who  had  no  choice  but  to  yield  to  them. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  recall  of  the  order  to  the  fleet 
gave  an  obvious  opening  for  accommodation.  Carnarvon 
had  resigned  because  he  opposed  both  the  movement  of  the 
fleet  and  the  immediate  Vote  of  Credit.  Derby  had  based 
his  resignation  on  the  movement  of  the  fleet  alone ;  and  he 
had  left  himself  a  loophole  that  very  Friday  afternoon,  by 
abstaining  at  Beaconsfield's  request  from  any  announcement, 
when  Carnarvon  gave  the  House  of  Lords  the  detailed  story 
of  his  own  disagreements  with  his  colleagues  in  the  past 
three  weeks.  Beaconsfield,  when  questioned  by  Granville 
on  the  current  rumours  of  Derby's  action,  could  only  say 
that  he  '  always  thought  it  a  high,  valuable  and  ancient, 
privilege  of  anyone  retiring  from  a  Government  that  he 
should  announce  the  fact  to  Parliament  himself  in  the  first 
instance.' 

Convinced  though  he  was  that  Derby's  return  was  in  the 
circumstances  desirable,   Beaconsfield   did   not  feel   that, 


speaking  directly  to  each  other,  aiid  I  was  frequently  cm- 
ployed  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  them.'  It 
was  so  now.  '  Tho  chief  told  me,'  writes  Northcote,  '  that 
he  could  say  nothing  to  [Derby],  but  that  if  I  could  persuade 
him  to  stay  he  would  be  very  glad.  He  did  not  think  I 
should  succeed.  ...  I  spent  the  whole  of  Saturday  in  nego- 
tiation, and  have  kept  the  letters  which  passed  between  us, 
besides  writing  which  I  had  one  or  two  long  conversations, 
and  on  Sunday  morning  I  was  able  to  report  my  success.' 
It  was  a  difficult  job  that  Northcote  undertook,  for  Salis- 
bury, to  the  satisfaction  of  his  colleagues,  was  prepared  to 
take  over  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  and  yet  Derby  would 
accept  no  other  post.  Only  a  sense  of  public  duty  could 
have  induced  Derby  to  return ;  though  he  spoke  of  his  action 
next  week  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world ;  he  had  resigned  because  the  Cabinet  had  taken 
a  decision  with  which  he  could  not  agree,  but,  the  cause  of 
the  difference  having  disappeared,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
withdrawing  his  resignation. 

There  was  one  high  authority  in  the  State  to  whom  Der- 
by's return  would  he  very  unwelcome.  For  many  months 
the  Queen  had  insisted,  with  no  little  reason,  in  her  com- 
munications with  Eeaconsfield,  that  the  oue  indispensable 
preliminary  to  a  courageous  and  steadfast  foreign  policy 
was  the  substitution  of  another  Secretary  of  State  for  Derby, 
whose  person,  and  policy  had  been  antipathetic  to  her  from 
early  days.  Beaconsfield  had  to  use  all  his  diplomacy  to 
overcome  Her  Majesty's  reluctance ;  his  most  effectual  argu- 
ment being  that  Derby's  position,  after  his  return  without 
Carnarvon,  would  be  one  of  vastly  less  influence  and  impor- 
tance. 


TV 


Majesty  to  deign  to  extend  to  me  your  Majesty's  commanding 
judgment  and  infinite  indulgence. 

It  is  represented  to  me,  by  all  the  great  authorities  on  these 
matters,  that  the  retirement  of  Lord  Derby  is  producing  disas- 
trous results  on  the  Conservative  party,  both  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  doors.  A  general  disintegration  is  taking  place.  The 
vote  of  Monday  next,  which  would  have  originally  been  carried 
by  a  large  majority,  and  on  which  I  depended  as  exercising  a 
great  influence  on  Austria  and  Eussia,  is,  with  this  disruption 
of  the  Cabinet,  not  only  endangered,  but  even  problematical. 

All  the  Lancashire  members,  and  others  who  represent  the 
chief  seats  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  cannot  any  longer 
be  relied  on,  and  our  friends  in  Lancashire,  who  were  organising 
public  meetings  on  a  large  scale  to  support  your  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, and  answer  the  mechanical  agitation  of  the  last  month, 
have  telegraphed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  assumed  resignation 
of  Lord  Derby,  they  must  relinquish  the  attempt. 

Almost  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  has  pressed  strongly  on 
me  to  advise  your  Majesty  to  retain  him,  especially  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  has  conferred  with  my  leading  colleagues  pri- 
vately. The  policy  of  your  Majesty's  Government  cannot  be 
changed  one  whit;  and  neither  Lord  Derby,  nor  anyone  else, 
can  join  your  Majesty's  Government,  who  is  not  immediately 
prepared  to  support  the  vote  of  six  millions,  which,,  will  be  pro- 
posed on  Monday. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  and  others  seem  to  think  that  Lord 
Derby  regrets  his  withdrawal,  to  which  he  was  induced  by  the 
personal  representations  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  himself  suffering 
under  depressing  illness.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  had  no  com- 
munication with  him,  and  his  resignation  in  the  House  of  Lords 
last  night  was  not  announced,  because,  it  is  believed,  he  did 
not  wish  to  connect  that  act  with  the  resignation  of  Lord  Carnar- 
von. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is  of  opinion  that  in  this  state  of  affairs, 
and  indeed  in  future,  the  conduct  of  Lord  Derby  may  be  power- 
fully controlled  by  the  Cabinet.  They  will  dictate  the  instruc- 
tions to  your  Majesty's  Ministers  at  the  Conference,  and  there 
too  your  Majesty  would  be  careful  to  be  represented  by  those 


Wo  are  dealing  with  gre;it  and  pressing  affairs,  and  the  attitude 
of  Austria  is  critical.  If  your  Majesty  deigns  to  empower  me 
to  communicate  with  Lord  Derby,  I  will  obey  your  Majesty's 
commands. 

I  have  not  over-stated,  or  colored,  anything. 

I  am  greatly  distressed  in  mind,  but  I  am  ever  your  Majesty's 
devoted  BEA.COXSFIELD. 

P.S. —  I  ought  to  mention  to  your  Majesty,  that  if,  as  some 
good  judges  suppose,  war,  and  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  are 
inevitable,  it  would  he  important  to  retain  Lord  Derby  until  the 
dissolution  is  over,  and  then,  if  -necessary,  he  could  retire  with 
impunity. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBOH>-E,  Jan.  27,  78. 

MY  DEAR  LORD  BEACON'SFIELD, —  I  answer  you  as  you  kindly  ad- 
dressed me  and  as  I  hope  you  will  do,  whenever  it  is  easier, 
which  it  undoubtedly  is.  I  will  not  pretend  to  conceal  from 
you  that  I  was  a  good  deal  startled  and  annoyed  at  the  contents 
of  your  letter.  But  I  have  no  other  object  but  that  of  main- 
taining the  dignity  and  interests  of  this  country,  and  therefore 
I  am  ready  to  withdraw  my  acceptance  of  Lord  Derby's  resigna- 
tion, if,  in  doing  so,  you  are  certain  of  carrying  the  vote,  which 
is  all  important,  and  if  you  continue  in  a  firm  and  decided  line. 
The  changes  (of  course  in  many  cases  unavoidable)  of  purpose, 
and  the  necessary  silence  on  the  communications  with  other 
Powers  give  an  appearance  of  vacillation  and  mystery  to  our 
conduct  which  weakens  our  position  in  Parliament,  and  it  would 
hi3  of  immense  advantage  if  we  could  announce  to  Parliament 
that  we  fire  acting  with  Austria.  Tbe  telegrams  from  Sir  A. 
Buchanan,  reporting  what  the  Emperor  of  Austria  said  as  well 
as  what  Count  Andrassy  said,  seem  to  me  so  very  distinct  as  to 
their  strong  objection  to  the  terms  of  the  Peace  (which  are 
outrageous),  that  she  [?I]  should  think  there  ought  to  he  no 
difficulty  for  the  two  Governments  to  act  together. 

The  telegram,  just  received  saying  that  the  Porte  dare  not 
divulge  the  bases  of  Peace,  as  Russia  threatens  her,  is  really 
an  insult  to  all  the  Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris 


all  throughout  these  two  very  trying  years  — it  would  bo  far 
the  best.  But  I  offer  no  objection  to  any  arrangement  you 
think  beat  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  to  strengthen 
and  support  the  Government.  The  great  dislike  to  go  to  war 
arises  no  doubt  from  the  ignorance  of  people,  who  do  not  see 
that,  if  Kussia  has  all  her  own  way,  we  shall  suffer  also  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  shall  atill  less  avoid  it  in  future. 
A  dissolution  would  be  much  to  be  deprecated  as  it  would  cause 
such  excitement  and  agitation  and  things  would  be  said  which 
would  show  a  division  of  feeling  in  the  nation  of  which  Russia 
would  take  great  advantage. 

I  am  so  truly  grieved  at  all  your  trouble  and  anxiety  and  at 
Mr.  Gerry's  illness  which  at  this  moment  is  most  unfortunate. 

What  I  want  especially  to  lay  stress  on,  is  the  necessity  of 
not  losing  time,  and  thereby  not  letting  any  opportunity  slip 
which  might  prevent  matters  getting  still  worse.  So  many 
telegrams  seem  to  require  answering.  You  must  I  am  sure  feel 
that,  if  you  had  been  listened  to  fi  months  ago,  this  present  com- 
plication might  have  been  avoided. 

The  countermanding  of  the  fleet  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles  is  most  unfortunate  I  think.  .  .  . 

Hoping  to  hear  soon,  believe  me,  with  the  sincerest  regard, 
Yours  aff'ly,  V.  E.  &  I. 

The  reconciliation  was  effected  by  Sunday  morning,  and 
a  strenuous  and  agitated  week  was  followed  by  that  unusual 
portent,  a  Sunday  Cabinet.  To  Salisbury,  on  whose  judg- 
ment in  foreign  affairs,  rather  than  on  Derby's,  Beacons- 
field  had  now  begun  to  rely,  and  whose  helpfulness  and 
disregard  of  self-interest  during  the  crisis  had  been  con- 
spicuous, his  chief  sent  a  letter  of  warm  acknowledgment. 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Jan.  27,  1878  — I  inferred  from  your  sig- 
nificant remark,  at  yesterday's  Cabinet,  respecting  Derby,  that 
you  desired  his  return. 

I  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  that,  tho'  a  Pyrrhic  victory: 

o*     1 /•.*.»«•      T      J__l       TT ,  IY\      •  .  l 


I  must  express  my  sense  of  the  cordial  co-operation  and  con- 
fidence I  have  received  from  you  throughout  this  affair.  It  is  a 
good  omen  for  the  Sovereign  and  the  country;  and  I  can  assure 
you,  and^I  ought  to  assure  you,  that  your  behavior  at  head- 
quarters is  entirely  understood  and  completely  appreciated. 

The  continuation  of  the  correspondence  with  the  Queen 
describes  the  Council  of  that  Sunday;  January  27.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Derby  marked,  by  his  attitude  in  Cabinet,  the 
distrustful  and  nnconciliatory  spirit  in  which  he  resumed 
office.  He  had  made  it  clear  in  his  final  letter  to  Xorth- 
cote,  that,  as  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  '  I  remain  rather  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  mischief  as  long  as  I  can,  than  from 
sympathizing  with  the  views  of  my  colleagues.' 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Jan.  27,  '78.—.  .  .  The  Cabinet,  which  had 
principally  to  consider  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  he  made  to-morrow,  met  late,  and  sate  long,  and 
therefore  Lord  Beaconsfield  cannot  write  at  the  length  he  could 
wish.  He  received  your  Majesty's  gracious  telegram,  and,  can- 
not, on  this  occasion,  attempt  to  express  his  deep  sense  of  all 
your  Majesty's  goodness  in  the  almost  overpowering  difficult 
position  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Lord  Derby  was  offered 
Indian  Sec'y.,  Colonies,  Privy  Seal,  or  Lord  Presidency,  but  no 
arrangement  could  be  made.  He  held  that  his  honor  required 
the  Foreign  Office  or  nothing,  which  of  course  he  said  he  pre- 
ferred. His  attending  the  Cabinet,  which  will  appear  to-morrow, 
will  equally  astonish,  and  disappoint,  the  Opposition,  who  looked 
upon  the  days  of  the  present  Administration  as  numbered.  That 
may  not  be  the  case,  but  its  days  will  be  days  of  terrible  toil  and 
danger,  and  it  will  have  to  encounter  great  crises  in  affairs. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  saw  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to-day.  They 
are  terribly  alarmed,  and  believe  they  have  been  entirely  de- 
ceived by  Russia. 

In  this  projected  Austrian  alliance,  Lord  Beacousfield  was 
much  helped  by  Mr.  Corry,  whose  services  he  has  now  lost.  It 


Lord  Derby  did  not  resume  his  usual  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
which  was  next  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  sate  far  apart  in  the 
vacant  seat  of  Lord  Carnarvon.  This  was  very  marked.  He  is 
evidently  in  a  dark  temper,  but  all  must  be  borne  at  this  mo- 
ment. When  we  have  carried  the  six  million  vote,  we  shall  be 
freer  and  more  powerful.  ... 

Jan.  28.—.  .  .  Ld.  Beaconsfield  thanks  your  Majesty  for  your 
Majesty's  gracious  letter  received  last  evening. 

He  will  not  attempt  to  express  his  sense  of  your  Majesty's 
kindness  and  of  the  graceful  terms  in  which  that  kindness  is 
conveyed. 

During  a  somewhat  romantic  and  imaginative  life,  nothing 
has  ever  occurred  to  him  so  interesting  as  this  confidential 
correspondence  with  one  so  exalted  and  so  inspiring. 

To  Lady  Bradford,  Beaconsfield  observed  a  becoming  ret- 
icence about  Derby,  but  be  made  no  secret  of  his  feelings 
about  Carnarvon. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Jan.  27. — .  .  .  Yesterday  I  cd.  not  even 
send  the  'two  lines.'  And  now,  in  less  than  an  hour,  there  is 
to  be  a  Cabinet,  a  Sunday  Cabinet !  and,  after  that,  much  to  do. 

Lord  Derby  remains  with  us,  as  his  presence  at  the  0.  to-day 
will  prove.  Ld.  Carnarvon's  was  a  very  ungentlemanlike  speech, 
with  details  which  ought  never  to  have  been  mentioned;  the 
Faery  much  disgusted  at  what  she  considers  an  abuse  of  her 
permission  to  refer  to  Cabinet  affairs  necessary  to  elucidate  his 
conduct.  They  only  elucidated  his  peevish  and  conceited  tem- 
per. Besides  it  was  vain  and  egotistical,  and  worse  than 
all,  prosy.  He  must  be  immensely  astonished  to  find  himself 
detached  from  Salisbury,  and  that  Derby  has  left  him  in  the 
lurch! 

Jan.  28. — .  .  .  I  am  private  secretary  for  poor  dear  Monty, 
who  is  not  equal  to  writing  a  letter,  and  goes  to-morrow  to 
South  of  France.  What  a  calamity!  And  at  such  a  moment! 

I  am  now  going  to  H.  of  L.  I  don't  know  what  will  happen. 
They  will  hardly  leave  Derby  alone.  Nothiuz  woulrl  hnvn 


we  nnu  a  vindictive  nenci,  wno  coniesses  ne  lias,  lor 
year  and  a  half,  been  dodging  and  manoeuvring  against  i 
individual  —  because  lie  was  a  successful  rival!  .  .  . 

The  reference  is  to  a  speech  that  Gladstone  made  at  O 
ford  on  January  30,  in  which  he  said  that  his  purpose  hs 
been,  '  to  the  best  of  ray  power,  for  the  last  eighteen  month 
day  and  night,  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  to  counte 
work  as  well  as  I  could  what  I  believe  to  be  the  purpose 
Lord  Beaconsfield.' 


CHAPTER  VII 

FINAL  P  ANTING  wrm  DERBY 

1878 

The  more  the  Russian  terms  were  examined,  the  less  pos- 
sible it  seemed  to  accept  them  us  a  satisfactory  basis  of 
peace.  They  included  the  creation  of  a  big  Bulgaria 
'within  the  limits  of  the  Bulgarian  nationality' — a  most 
indefinite  phrase  —  and  practically  independent  of  the 
Porte;  the  complete  independence  of  Rumania,  Serbia,  and 
Honteuegro ;  the  autonomy  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  an 
indemnity  for  Russia  of  unspecified  amount,  in  a  form, 
pecuniary,  territorial,  or  other,  to  be  hereafter  determined ; 
and  an  understanding  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  Russia  in 
the  Straits.  Though  the  Opposition  professed  to  regard 
these  provisions  as  not  incompatible  with  British  interests, 
and  therefore  opposed  Northcote's  motion  for  a  Vote  of 
Credit  of  £6,000,000  to  increase  the  national  armaments, 
public  opinion,  especially  in  London  and  the  South  of  Eng- 
land, rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Government.  It  was 
felt  that,  in  face  of  terms  so  elastic,  and  with  the  Russian 
forces  steadily  advancing  on  Constantinople,  it  was  impera- 
tive to  make  Russian  generals  and  statesmen  realise  that 
Englaud  was  in  earnest  in  her  resolve  to  defend  her  inter- 
ests. It  was  believed  by  the  plain  man,  as  well  as  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  that,  if  a  determined  front  was  shown, 
Russia  would  yield  to  our  just  demands.  The  music-hall 
refrain  of  the  moment,  which  enriched  political  vocabulary 


however  vulgar  in  expression,  gave  vent  to  n  real  political 
truth;  namely,  that  England,  devoted  to  peace  as  she  was, 
meant  to  make  her  derisions  respected,  and  possessed  the 
necessary  material  force  for  doing  so.  This  was  the  spirit 
in  which  Beaconsfiehl  had  acted  throughout.  Even  the  cau- 
tious and  pacific  Derby  was  not  unaffected  by  the  popular 
current.  He  admitted  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  \vaa 
very  conceivable  that  circumstances  might  arise  in  which 
the  sending  up  of  the  fleet  to  Constantinople  would  be  en- 
tirely justified,  and  would  not  in  any  manner  endanger  the 
public  peace.  When  the  question  was  raised  again  in  Cabi- 
net on  February  2,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
Italian  and  British  fleets  might  combine  for  such  a  move- 
ment, in  case  the  Russians  directly  threatened  Constanti- 
nople, Derby,  Benconsfield  told  the  Queen,  '  did  not  seem 
adverse  to  this  plan,  and  appears  less  scrupulous  now  that 
the  country  begins  to  speak  out.  He  had  evidently  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  country  was  adverse  to  .any  inter- 
ference.' 

That  Beaconsfield  was  the  mainspring  of  Government, 
action,  that,  though  another  held  the  seals  of  the  foreign 
Office,  he  was  really  his  own  Secretary  of  State,  was  gen- 
erally understood  by  the  country;  and  the  Opposition  ac- 
cordingly directed  their  onslaughts  in  the  debate  against  the 
person  of  the  Minister,  drawing  a  clear  distinction  between 
him  and  his  colleagues.  The  Queen  was  '  indignant  and 
shocked  '  at  these  '  disgraceful  attacks  ' ;  and  Beaconsfield, 
in  response  to  Her  Majesty's  sympathy,  wrote  that  such  ef- 
forts at  dividing  a  Prime  Minister  from  his  colleagues  were 
in  old  days  '  not  only  deemed  unfair  and  unjust  and  uncon- 
stitutional, but  ungentlemanlike.'  But  they  could  not  daunt 
him :  indeed,  they  only  hardened  his  resolution  and  increased 


that  Russia  will  advance.'  Russia  did  advance;  aud  cm 
Thursday,  February  7,  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  debate,  her 
armies  were,  or  were  reported  to  be,  in  such  close  and 
threatening  proximity  to  Constantinople  that  there  was 
something  like  a  panic  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange; 
that  the  approaches  to  Westminster  were  thronged  with 
excited  and  patriotic  crowds  cheering  Eeaconsfield ;  and 
that  the  opposition  to  the  Vote  of  Credit  suddenly  col- 
lapsed. Beaconsfield  described  the  events  of  the  day  to  his 
great  friend. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Feb.  7. —  This  lias  been  a  terrible  day 
of  excitement.  Last  night  there  camo  news  from  Constanti- 
nople that  all  the  wires  were  out  by  the  Russians,  so  that  our 
intelligence  had  to  reach  us  via  Bombay,  that  the  Russians  were 
on  the  very  point  of  reaching  both  Const,  and  Gallipoli,  and 
that  they  occupied  the  principal  position  in  the  defensive  works 
of  Const.,  so  that  the  city  was  at  their  mercy. 

Cabinet  at  11  o'ck.,  rather  hard  work  for  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  had  been  to  Miinster's  ball  (to  the  Austrian  Prince)  and 
from  wh.  I  prudently  refrained.1 

The  funds  fell  nearly  2  per  ct.,  and  all  the  Russian  stocks, 
that  had  been  rising,  tumbled  down  —  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
chance  of  the  situation  being  exaggerated,  and  Schou.  called 
Ld.  Derby  out  of  the  H.  of  Lords  to  give  him  a  tel.  just  received 
from  Gort,  declaring  the  rumors  were  false.  I  am  not  so  sure 
of  that,  but  we  are  in  the  thick  of  great  events,  and  something 
will  happen  every  day. 

The  crowd  was  so  great,  from  this  street  to  H.  of  Lords,  to 
escort  me,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  reach  my  point  of  destina- 

iDr.  Kidd's  treatment  enabled  Beaconsfield  to  take  some  share  in  the 
entertainments  organised  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Austrian 
Crown  Prince  Rudolph  to  England.  But,  while  he  attended  several 
dinners,  he  shunned  evening  receptions  and  halls.  Here  are  extracts 
from  his  letters  of  this  month  to  Lady  Bradford:  '  Feb.  10.— I  dined 


tion,  tho'  piloted  betn.  the  forms  of  the  daring  Abergavenny  and 
the  beauteous  Abercorn.     You  wd.  have  been  amused. 

The  Queen's  indignation  at  what  she  considered  Russia's 
'  monstrous  treachery '  was  extreme ;  and  so  was  her  anx- 
iety that  her  Ministry  should  act  at  once.  She  wrote  Bea- 
consfield  no  fewer  than  three  hortatory  letters  on  that  one 

day. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBORNE,  Feb.  7,  '78. —  The  Queen  writes  her  third  letter,  but 
the  state  is  so  serious  and  so  critical  that  she  must  exhaust  every 
argument  to  put  him  in  possession  of  her  views  —  her  very 
strong  and  decided  views.  The  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  very  satisfactory  and  the  Government  must  be 
firm  and  decided,  or  the  honour  as  well  as  the  interests  of  this 
country  and  the  Throne  will  be  sacrificed,  and  we  shall  never 
be  safe  from  Russia's  false,  hypocritical  intrigues  and  pro- 
ceedings. Whether  they  have  got  to  Constantinople  (for  in 
spite  of  Gortchakoff's  answer  and  denial,  the  Queen  is  sure  they 
are  there  or  are  nearly  so,  for  Eeuter  states  it,  who  generally 
knows,  as  well  as  Mr.  Layard)  on  an  agreement  with  Turkey  or  in 
spite  of  the  Porte,  it  is  equally  a  case  of  breach  of  faith,  and  we 
have  told  them  again  and  again  so. 

As  early  as  July  22,  '77,  Lord  Beaconsfield  writes : 

'Yesterday  also  in  the  most  formal  and  even  solemn  manner 
the  question  was  brought  before  the  Cabinet  what  they  were 
prepared  to  do  if  Russia  occupied  Constantinople.  They  unani- 
mously agreed,  and  no  one  stronger  and  more  decided  than 
Lord  Salisbury,  that  the  Cabinet  should  advise  your  Majesty  to 
declare  war  against  Russia.' 1 

Then  in  the  annexed  extract  from  an  account  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Cabinet  held  at  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
language  was  equally  decided;  and  on  November  16,  Lord  Bea- 
consfield writes : 

'  We  have  defined  those  British  interests.  The  occupation  of 
Constantinople  or  the  Dardanelles  by  Russia  would  assail  one 
of  those  interests,  and  the  honor  of  your  Majesty's  Crown  and 
of  your  Government  and  of  your  people  would  then  be  forfeited 


enough,  for  Great  Britain's  satety  and  honour  are  at  stake;  and 
she  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  [  ?  think]  that  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
or  any  of  her  present  Ministers,  would  sacrifice  them. 

She  cannot  rest  by  day  or  night  till  she  hears  that  strong 
measures  are  taken  to  carry  out  these  principles.  She  hopes 
Italy  will  be  pressed  to  join.  Oil !  if  her  faithful  ally  and  friend 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  were  still  alive  she  would  at  once  write 
to  him  and  her  appeal  would  not  have  been  in  vain! 

•How  strange  that  the  poor  old  Pope  should  also  have  gone 
to  his  rest  now,  only  four  weeks  after  his  opponent.1 

Beaconsfield  required  no  spiir;  but  Her  Majesty's  exhor- 
tations no  doubt  helped  him  with  liis  Cabinet,  who  next 
day,  without  any  dissent,  adopted  once  more,  and  finally, 
the  measure  which,  little  more  than  a  fortnight  before,  had 
produced  two  resignations.  Even  so,  the  Queen  was  hardly 
appeased;  and  Beaconsfield  found  it  necessary  to  proifer  a 
formal  defence  of  the  course  which  the  Government  had 
pursued. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Feb.  9,  "IS.— Lord  Beacousfield  with  his 
humble  duty  to  your  Majesty.  Just  returned  from  the  House 
of  Lords  and  scarcely  time  to  enter  into  length  upon  the  inci- 
dents of  an  important  day. 

He  conveyed  to  the  Cabinet  the  contents  of  your  Majesty's 
last  letter,  and  read  in  detail  the  extracts  from  his  own  cor- 
respondence and  the  statement  drawn  up  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor at  Balmoral;  and  then  he  called  upon  the  Cabinet  to 
fulfil  their  engagement  to  their  Sovereign. 

The  fact  of  the  armistice  being  now  in  our  possession,  and, 
that  apparently,  by  its  provisions,  the  Russians  could  not  ac- 
tually enter  Constantinople,  obliged  him  to  modify  his  proposal, 
but  after  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  the  Cabinet  resolved 
to  send  a  division  of  the  fleet  up  to  the  Turkish  capital,  and 
invite  all  the  neutral  Powers  to  join  with  them  in  a  similar  act. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  told  the  announcement  WHS  received  with 
much  Cheering  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  division  of 


The  country  is  greatly  stirring  at  hist;  if  we  only  luul  a  cr//v« 
d'armee  at  Gallipoli,  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  India 
would  bo  not  unworthy  of  the  imperial  brow  which  thf.v  adorn. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBORNE,  Feb.  9,  '78. —  The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Beaconafield 
for  his  two  letters  and  cypher.  She  feels  di.-eply,  ket.-nly,  the 
way  in  which  —  thanks  to  the  .  .  .  conduct  of  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Carnarvon,  acting  as  it  did  upon  their  colleagues  —  he  has 
been  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  her! 

She  feels  deeply  humiliated  and  must  say  that  she  thinks  we 
deserve  great  censure  for  the  way  in  which  we  have  abandoned 
our  standpoint;  her  own  first  impulse  would  he  to  throw  every 
thing  up,  and  to  lay  down  the  thorny  crown,  which  she  feels 
little  satisfaction  in  retaining  if  the  position  of  this  country 
is  to  remain  ns  it  is  now.  But  she  thinks  in  the  Conference 
we  may  reassert  our  position,  and  with  Austria  (who  does  not 
behave  well,  for  she  held  a  fortnight  or  3  weeks  ago  far  stronger 
language  than  ourselves)  and  Italy,  and  any  others  who  will 
join  us,  we  may  come  to  an  agreement,  in  which  to  insist  on 
our  and  European  interests  being  maintained,  and  to  fight  for 
them  alone,  if  we  are  not  supported.  .  .  . 

She  sends  copies  of  two  letters  from  Lord  Derby,  who  now 
writes  continually,  and  she  will  be  obliged  to  answer  the  second 
and  rather  strongly.  The  country  should  know  who  has  dragged 
them  down. 

The  Queen  sends  some  camelias  grown  in  the  open  air  and 
primroses  for  Lord  Beaconsfield.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria,. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Feb.  10,  '78. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  deeply 
distressed,  indeed  feels  real  unhappiness,  at  the  letter  received 
from  your  Majesty  last  night.  But  tho'  he  entirely  sympathises 
with  your  Majesty,  and  would  willingly  take  any  step,  or  endure 
any  sacrifice,  for  your  Majesty's  service  and  relief,  for  your 
Majesty's  interests  and  personal  feelings  are  dearer  to  him  than 
life,  he  still  ventures  to  hope,  that,  on  further  reflection,  it 


Vain  now  to  argue  whether  that  was,  or  was  not,  a  right  policy. 
Enough  to  say,  that  an  alliance  with  Turkey  was,  at  the  timo 
that  policy  was  adopted,  impossible. 

In  the  second  place  the  effects  of  neutrality  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  total  and  rapid  collapse  of  the  Turkish  Amiies. 
With  regard  to  the  Conference,  Lord  Beaconsfield  dues  not  i'cul 
sure  it  will  ever  take  place,  and  if  it  do,  he  doubts  whether  it 
will  secure  peace,  but  it  will  give  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  views  of  the  various  Powers,  which  may  lead 
to  practical  consequences. 

The  use  of  the  six  million  vote  is  this:  it  will  put  your 
Majesty's  forces,  now  on  a  peace  establishment,  on  a  war  footing, 
so  that  they  will  bo  ready  for  action  when  the  time  arrives,  i.e., 
on  the  break-up  of  the  Conference,  or  some  analogous  event. 
The  present  state  of  affairs  is  not  a  conclusion,  or  a  catastrophe. 
It  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  end;  it  is  the  end  of  the  beginning. 

He  had  a  long  conversation  yesterday  with  Col.  Wellesley, 
on  the  subject  of  war  with  Russia  without  allies.  Col.  Wellesley 
does  not  fear  it.  The  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  both  blockaded, 
Russia  would  never  know  where  the  military1  attack  would  take 
plnce,  whether  in  Central  Asia,  or  the  Euxine,  or  any  other  part, 
and  she  would  have  to  keep  her  armies  in  exhausting  restlessness. 

If  your  Majesty's  Government  have  from  wilfulness,  or  even 
from  weakness,  deceived  your  Majesty,  or  not  fulfilled  their 
engagements  to  their  Sovereign,  they  should  experience  the  con- 
sequences of  such  misconduct,  and  the  constitutional,  and  becom- 
ing, manner  of  their  punishment  is  obvious.  They  cannot  with 
tlieir  present  Parliamentary  majority  in  both.  Houses,  and  the 
existing  difficulties,  as  men  of  honor,  resign,  but  your  Majesty 
has  the  clear,  constitutional  right  to  dismiss  them. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  disloca- 
tion of  party  in  the  present  Opposition,  that  your  Majesty  would 
be  able  to  find  adequate  advisers.  Lord  Beaconsfield  indeed  im- 
pressed this  view  on  tlie  Cabinet  yesterday,  and  pointed  out  to 
them,  that  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty  would  not 
only  bo  a  strictly  constitutional  course,  but  the  obvious  solution 
of  many  difficulties. 

At  the  Sflmp.  timp.    T,nrrl    "Rpflprma-ftol/l    wna-f    ^T-iCT/Mvrrn     TT»,**II    +!,« 


That  was  the  engagement  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  ho  is 
prepared  to  fulfil  it. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  deeply  touched  by  your  Majesty's  gracious 
kindness  in  deigning  to  send  him  some  flowers  from  your  Maj- 
esty's island  home.  Truly  ho  can  say  they  are  'more  precious 
than  rubies ' ;  coming,  us  they  do,  and  at  such  a  moment,  from  a 
Sovereign  whom  he  adores.  .  .  . 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBORNE,  Feb.  10,  '78.—  The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Beaconsfield 
for  his  very  kind  and  interesting  letter. 

He  must  not  for  a  moment  think  she  would  wish  to  change 
her  Government. 

Her  only  comfort  is  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  Govern- 
ment are  so  secure  and  that  the  country  is  so  thoroughly  roused 
and  supports  them. 

The  Queen  has  perfect  confidence  in  him  and  great  confidence 
in  all  his  colleagues  "but  one,  and  it  was  only  to  urge  Mm  on  to 
support  him  in  a  bold,  firm,  decided  course  that  she  wrote  as 
she  did.  .  .  . 

The  Queen  thinks  a  policy  of  neutrality  is  fatal.  It  has  not 
kept  the  Russians  in  check,  and  yet  we  have  offended  and 
thwarted  them,  while  we  have  estranged  the  Turks  with  whom 
we  could  have  done  anything,  and  have  lost  all  power  over 
them.  .  .  . 

The  Cabinet,  having  taken  the  plunge  and  ordered  the 
fleet  into  the  Sea  of  Mannora,  showed  a  disposition  to  sup- 
port all  the  forward  movements  which  Beaconsfield  sug- 
gested. Derby  assumed  iu  Ministerial  councils  an  air  of 
detachment  rather  than  of  opposition ;  and  apparently  made 
no  serious  objection  to  the  consequential  measures  pro- 
posed, though  he  intimated  his  personal  dissent  from  some 
of  them.  Ever  since  the  crisis  at  the  end  of  January, 
Beaconsfield  had  been  in  regular  private  consultation  about 

foreign  affairs  with  Salisbury  and  Cairns,  rather  than,  as 
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couple  of  mouths  of  office,  was  reduced  in  regard  to  the 
Eastern  Question,  apparently  without  protest  if  not  with  his 
own  consent,  almost  to  the  position  of  an  nnder-secretar.v, 
serving  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet,  seeing  Am- 
bassadors and  writing  despatches  on  their  behalf,  but  with- 
out independence  or  initiative  of  his  own.  Ilia  discharge  of 
oven  these  subordinate  functions  was  by  no  means  always  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  chief. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Feb.  16,  '78.—  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  grieves 
he  has  not  been  able,  the  last  two  daya,  to  keep  your  Majesty 
informed  of  affairs  as  much  as  lie  could  wish,  but  he  has  been 
physically  incapable  of  doing  what,  in  general,  is  not  only  a  duty, 
but  a  delight. 

Cabinets  every  day,  and  sometimes  —  indeed  generally  —  of 
unusual  length,  the  necessity  of  private  conference  with  his  col- 
leagues, to  keep  affairs  in  proper  train,  and  the  general  conduct 
of  business,  have  so  absorbed  and  exhausted  him,  that  towards 
the  hour  of  post  he  has  not  had  clearness  of  mind,  and  vigor  of 
pen,  adequate  to  convey  his  thoughts  and  facts  to  the  most  loved 
and  illustrious  being,  who  deigns  to  consider  them. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  haa  been  obliged  to  conduct  the  secret 
and  unofficial  negotiations  with  Austria,  which  he  hopes  he  has 
now  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  she  will  put  into  the  field 
immediately  at  least  300,000  men,  and  join  Great  Britain  in  an 
identic  note  to  Russia,  which  will  announce,  that  we  cannot 
consent  to  go  into  conference  unless  Hussia  retires  from  Con- 
stantinople, or  places  Oallipoli,  and  the  fortresses  of  the  Straits, 
in  the  custody  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  garrisons  of  the  neutral 
Powers. 

Mr.  Corry  greatly  helped  him  in  the  conduct  of  this  important 
affair,  but  alas!  there  is  no  Mr.  Corry  now,  and,  sometimes,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  feels  that  lie  can  scarcely  stem  the  torrent.  It 
truly  makes  him  miserable,  that  your  Majesty  should  ever  feel 
yourself  neglected,  and  yet  ha  is  conscious  all  day,  that,  notwith- 


To-day,  the  Cabinet  discussed  the  Sultan's  offer,  contained  in 
Mr.  Layard's  tel.  despatch,  and  empowered  your  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador to  purchase,  if  possible,  the  chief  ships  of  the  Turkish 
fleet,  promising  their  best  offices  to  prevent  the  Russians  enter- 
ing Constantinople,  and  offering  hospitality  if  necessary,  in 
your  Majesty's  fleet,  to  the  Sultan. 

Then  they  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  means  for  securing 
the  Dardanelles. 

And  then  they  considered  the  Austrian  alliance,  the  negotia- 
tions for  which  had  been  hitherto  conducted,  unofficially,  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  sent  instructions  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  hopes  may  bring  them  to  a  formal  conclusion. 
After  that  they  examined  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons  on  military 
questions,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Straits. 

Lord  Derby  offers  little  resistance  to  all  these  plans  and  pro- 
posals; indeed  only  that  occasional  criticism,  which  is  not  only 
justifiable,  but  salutary.  Whether  this  disposition  will  continue, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  knows  not,  but  there  is  no  chance,  he  thinks 
now,  of  any  relaxation  in  the  determination  of  the  Cabinet. 
They  meet  every  day,  and  every  day  seem  more  resolute. 

To  Lord  Derby.1 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Feb.  28,  '78. —  I  must  point  out  to  you  how- 
insufficient,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  manner  in  which  F.O.  has 
expressed  the  resolutions  of  the  Cabinet  about  the  preliminaries 
of  peace. 

The  enclosed  tel.  means,  that  H.M.  Government  wish  to  know, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  terms  of  the  peace  made  between  Russia 
and  Turkey. 

No  one  ever  doubted,  that  we  should  hear  this  quite  as  soon 
as  we  could  wish. 

What  the  Cabinet  wanted  to  know  was,  What  are  the  terms, 
which  Russia  proposes  to  Turkey,  and  as  to  which  Turkey  hesi- 
tates to  accept.  It  is  very  likely,  that  Russia  will  refuse  to 
tell  us,  and  will  not  allow  Turkey  to  tell.  But  we  can,  then, 
say,  we  have  asked,  and  have  been  refused. 

I  don't  think  we  are  justified,  in  the  present  crisis,  to  be  send- 
ing to  Russia  civil  messages.  'We  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  as 


Depend  upon  it,  the  uneasiness  and  clissatisiaction  of  the 
country  on  this  head  are  great,  and  Parliamentary  action,  from 
our  own  side,  will  be  the  disastrous  consequence. 

[ENCLOSURE.] 
Ld.  Derby  to  A.  E.  Layard. 

Telegram.  F.O.,  Feb.  27,  '78.  6  p.m.— I  have  to-day  stated 
to  the  Russian  Ambassador  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  informed,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  of  the  terms  of  peace  now  being  nego- 
tiated. Your  Excellency  should  address  the  same  request  to  the 
Porte. 

From  many  quarters  there  came  warnings  that,  in  spite  of 
all  assurances,  it  was  the  Russian  intention  to  occupy  Con- 
stantinople, at  least  to  the  extent  of  marching  their  troops 
through  the  town  in  order  to  embark  them  for  home  from  the 
port.  The  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  told  her  mother 
Queen  Victoria  on  February  8  that  the  Emperor  William  I. 
had  always  understood  that  to  be  one  of  the  terms  of  the 
armistice;  and  a  telegram  arrived  from  St.  Petersburg  on 
February  11  that  Loftus  learnt  from  a  secret  authentic 
source  that  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  Russian  commander- 
in-chief  to  occupy  Constantinople  with  the  consent  of  the 
Sultan.  Beaconsfield  was  not  dismayed,  and  entreated  the 
Queen  '  not  to  indulge  in  unnecessary  anxiety.'  '  The  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  no  doubt,  are  numerous  and  consider- 
able,' he  told  Her  Majesty  on  February  13,  '  but  Lord  Bea- 
consfield has  no  fear  of  ultimately  overcoming  them,  now 
that  he  has  the  support  alike  of  his  Sovereign,  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  nation.  England  alone  can  do  it,  but  he  feels 
we  have  powerful  allies.'  There  was  reason  to  believe  that 
Bismarck  was  secretly  encouraging  Austria  to  join  England 
.  in  resisting  Russia. 
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a  further  foe.  She  neither  entered  Constantinople  nor 
attacked  the  lines  of  Bonlair  and  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli. 
We  on  our  side  made  no  attempt  to  land.  Meanwhile-  Eea- 
consfield  hurried  forward  the  arrangements  for  a  military 
expedition  from  England,  should  such  he  required;  and 
Woolwich  and  Chatham  hummed  with  warlike  preparation, 
lie  approved  the  choice  of  Napier  of  Magdala  to  com- 
mand, with  Wolseley  as  chief  of  the  staff,  telegraphing  for 
the  former  to  Gibraltar  and  insisting  that  a  preliminary 
consultation  should  at  once  be  held  with  the  latter.  '  There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost,'  he  wrote  to  Hardy  on  February  17; 
'  much  depends  upon  the  power  to  act,  when  we  do  act, 
with  promptness.' 

The  military  preparations  which  the  Cabinet  undertook 
impressed  forcibly  \ipou  Ministers  the  desirability  of  having 
some  place  of  arms  in  the  Levant,  either  port  or  island, 
where  British  troops  might  assemble  in  force,  and  British 
ships  might  anchor  and  coal  in  safety.  Malta  was  too 
far  off  Constantinople  and  Egypt,  and  was  too  small  in 
area.  '  Over  and  over  again,'  JSTorthcote  tells  us,  '  did  we 
curse  Gladstone  for  having  given  up  Corfu,  which  would 
have  been  invaluable  to  us.'  Beaconsfield  had  foreseen  this 
necessity  for  many  months  and  had  realised  how  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  a  place  of  anus  might  indirectly  give  Turkey 
the  financial  help  which  she  sorely  needed,  but  which  her 
own  maladministration  and  bankruptcy  had  made  it  impos- 
sible to  afford  by  way  of  loan.  He  had  sketched  out  his 
idea  in  a  letter  to  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

To  Austen  Henry  Layard. 

Most  Secret.  10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Nov.  22,  '77. —  Musurus 
has  more  than  once,  of  late,  anxiously  enquired,  whether  there 


looked  upon  as  a  vote  01  a  gross  sum  iu  j.  unuyr,  uua  notauig 
more;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  listened  to. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  some  substantial  assistance  might 
be  afforded  to  the  Porte,  if  we  could  contrive  to  purchase  sonic 
territorial  station  conducive  to  British  interests.  Anything  in 
the  Mediterranean  might  excite  general  jealousy,  unless  it  figured 
as  a  coaling  station,  and  that  would  not  involve  a  sufficiently 
large  sum.  A  port  in  the  Black  Sea  once  occurred  to  me,  but 
difficulties  might  arise  from  the  Straits  treaty,  etc. 

At  present,  I  apprehend  Turkey  might  invite  us  to  navigate 
the  Euxine,  but  she  might  refuse.  If  the  freedom  of  the  Straits 
to  all  nations  were  ever  conceded,  our  possession  of  Batoum, 
for  example,  might  be  alike  advantageous  to  her  and  ourselves. 

Again,  a  commanding  position  in  the  Persian  Gulf  might  be 
a  great  object  to  us,  if  Armenia  is  lost  to  the  Porte. 

I  wish  you  would  consider  this  matter,  and  advise  me  thereon. 

If  a  sum  could  be  secured  to  the  Porte,  which,  would  render 
it  possible  to  enter  into  a  second  campaign,  the  result,  as  to 
after  negotiations,  might  be  great.  If  we  could  combine  with 
it  the  presence  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  a 
British  army  corps  at  Gallipoli  and  Durkos,  and  all  this  without 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia,  I  think  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  though  it  may  have  lost  a  province  or  two,  which  every 
Power  has  in  its  turn,  might  yet  survive,  and,  tho'  not  a  first-rate 
Power,  an  independent  and  vigorous  one.  .  .  . 

I  ought  to  tell  you  .  .  .  that  six  months  ago,  the  present 
Grand  Vizier  was  in  communication  with  an  Englishman  at 
Constantinople,  one  Bright,  since  dead,  with  the  view  of  raising 
a  large  sum  from  England  by  the  sale  of  Turkish  possessions; 
all  this  on  a  large  scale  —  the  suxerainete  of  Egypt  for  example, 
or  Crete,  etc.,  etc.  This  Bright  was  in  communication  with 
Colonel  Gordon,  a  subordinate  of  the  War  Office,  who  sent  his 
letters  to  the  Government,  but  no  step  was  taken. 

The  idea  was  first  broached  in  Cabinet,  Beaconsfield  told 
the  Queen,  on.  February  27 ;  and  it  was  soon  associated  with 
a  superficially  attractive  scheme,  which,  however,  was  never 
realised,  of  a  Mediterranean  league.  From  the  first  Derby 


hypothetic-ally  adopted  on  March  8,  by  formal  Cabinet  reso- 
lution. As  the  resolution  was  only  provisional  and  hypo- 
thetical, and  a  definite  proposal  to  occupy  ilytilene  was  at 
the  same  time  abandoned,'  there  was  no  occasion  then  for 
resignation,  unless  Derby  were  to  follow  Carnarvon's  un- 
fortunate precedent  of  provisional  and  hypothetical  resig- 
nation. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  Queen  Victoria. 


CASTLE,  Mar.  2,  '78.  —  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  presents 
his  humble  duty  to  tlio  Queen,  and  has  the  honour,  in  obedience 
to  your  Majesty's  commands,  to  report  what  passed  at  the  Cab- 
inet to-day. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  began  by  observing  that  whatever  might 
be  the  truth  as  to  particular  demands,  the  general  character  of 
the  Russian  conditions  of  peace  was  sufficiently  known  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  judgment. 

There  were  three  points  on  which  we  ought  to  feel  anxious: 

1st.  The  military  position  of  the  country,  as  affecting  its 
communications  with  the  East. 

2nd.  The  financial  situation. 

3rd.  The  question  of  our  trade  with  the  Black  Sea  and  Asia. 

As  regarded  the  first  point,  the  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  a 
wish  that  something  in  the  nature  of  a  Mediterranean  league 
could  be  formed,  embracing  Greece,  Italy,  probably  Austria, 
and  France.  The  object  should  he  to  secure  the  trade  and 
communications  of  Europe  with  the  East  from  the  overshadow- 
ing interference  of  Kussia.  The  Powers  might  agree  on  the 
points  to  be  secured.  .  .  . 

The  points  suggested  for  possible  occupation  in  the  event  of 
any  action  being  necessary  were  Mytilene,  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and 
a  post  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  would  give  a  strong  chain  of 
communication  with  India. 

Lord  Derby  entered  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  principle  of 
an  occupation. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consult  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  as  to  the  best  course  of  action. 


The  Uaomei  nas  aeiu  xur  ^..uiu  j_,,yuiio,  mm,   nmj   ma,y  nonsuit 
as  to  temper  of  French  Government  about  Egypt,  etc.,  etc. 
'  The  plot  thickens.'  .  .  . 


r  g.  —  .  .  .  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  much  pleased  with  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  [W.  H.  Smith],  who  is  both  calm 
and  energetic.  With  respect  to  affairs  in  general,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  wishes  to  remove  a  misapprehension  from  your  Majesty's 
mind,  that  the  presence  of  Lord  Derby  in  the  Cabinet,  at  this 
moment,  is  the  cause  of  delay  and  weakness  in  your  Majesty's 
councils.  That  is  not  the  case.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
Lord  Derby,  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  proposes  his  measures  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Cabinet,  will  retire,  but,  at  present,  these 
measures  are  not  sufficiently  matured  to  be  introduced  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Cabinet,  tho'  unceasing  attention  is  given 
to  their  preparation  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  bold,  one  must  also  be  prudent;  and  the  number 
of  points  to  consider,  is  considerable.  .  .  . 

Lord  Beaconsfield  hopes  to  bring  about  a  league  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Powers  to  secure  the  independence  of  that  Sea.  But 
this  is  a  secret  of  secrets,  and  its  success  greatly  depends  on 
inviolable  confidence.  It  must  be  managed,  a  great  deal,  by 
private  communications  with  colleagues,  and  not  be  brought,  at 
least  at  present,  before  the  entire  Cabinet.  .  .  . 

He  entreats  your  Majesty  not  to  be  unnecessarily  anxious  and 
not  to  write  too  much  at  night.  If  your  Majesty  is  ill,  he  is 
sure  he  will  himself  break  down.  All,  really,  depends  upon  your 
Majesty. 

Mar.  8.  —  Lord  Beaconsfield  ...  is  now  going  to  the  Cabinet. 
The  question  of  occupying  a  station  on  the  Asiatic  coast  is  neces- 
sarily mixed  up  with  consideration  of  the  request  of  the  Sultan 
to  withdraw  our  fleet  from  Marmora,  in  case  the  Russians  will 
withdraw  from  Constantinople.  It  is  a  difficult  business,  but 
Lord  Beaconsfield  thinks  he  sees  his  way.  But  there  is  another 
matter  still  more  pressing,  for  Parliament  is  going  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  it  —  the  Congress,  its  locality,  its  object,  etc.,  etc. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  thinks,  with  regard  to  the  latter  point,  that 
there  are  two  conditions  on  which  we  should  insist. 

1.  That  every  clause,  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Russia 
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The  violets  and  primroses  came  to  him  when  lie  was  in  a 
somewhat  exhausted  and  desponding  mood,  and  he  felt  their 
magic  influence. 

(Later.)  ...  A  very  long  but  most  interesting  Cabinet.  .  .  . 
In  the  first  place,  most  gratifying  and  most  important  intelligence 
from  the  Admiral.  He  finds  his  position  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora much  more  satisfactory  than  he  contemplated.  He  has 
rcconnoitered  well  the  Bosphorus,  and  is  quite  prepared  to  force 
it  when  necessary,  and  to  enter  the  Black  Sea.  He  is  not  panic- 
struck  by  torpedoes  at  all.  He  seems  to  have  no  doubt  of  ample 
supplies,  and  of  fuel. 

He  says,  if  the  Russians  occupy  Boulair  and  the  lines,  he 
can  manage  it:  a  little  damage  perhaps,  but  nothing  serious. 
He  has,  Lord  Beaconsfield  thinks,  six  iron-clads  (perhaps  five) 
and  five  other  craft.  He  could  cut  off  the  Russians  from  all 
their  supplies  via  Black  Sea.  Experience  has  so  changed  his 
views,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  leave  his  station. 

This  alters  everything:  we  are  in  a  commanding  position. 

As  there  was  some  difficulty  started  about  a  rock  in  the 
channel  to  the  harbour  of  Mytilene,  which  we  intended  to  oc- 
cupy, we  have  appointed  a  Committee  of  three  of  the  Cabinet 
to  report  on  the  matter,  and  on  any  other  preferable  position, 
if  there  be  one.  The  altered  state  of  affairs  in  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora gives  us  time  for  this. 

But  in  order  to  pledge  the  Cabinet  to  a  positive  policy,  and 
to  have  no  further  debate  on  the  point,  the  Cabinet  came  to  a 
formal  resolution  drawn  up  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  encloses. 

Lord  Derby  would  not  concur.  Whether  he  immediately  re- 
signs or  not,  Lord  Beaconsfield  cannot  say,  but  the  Cabinet 
has  taken  the  management  of  the  F.O.  into  its  own  hands. 

To-morrow,  early,  they  will  consider  our  relations  with  Greece, 
and  an  invitation  to  Italy  to  join  in  a  Mediterranean  League. 
The  resignation  of  Crispi,  a  creature  of  Bismarck,  will  help  us. 
The  Cabinet  will  launch  the  League  with  Italy  and  Greece 
alone,  if  the  other  Mediterranean  Powers  decline.  We  count 
as  such  France  and  Austria.  If  the  League  is  floated,  they  will 
soon  join. 

Lord  Beaconsfield   fears,   that   havinar   agreed   to   Vienna    (a 


, 

for  Her,  and  without  Her,  all  is  lost.  .  .  . 

[Drawn  up  ly  the  Lord  Chancellor.]  '  The  Cabinet  agree  that 
in  the  event  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
after  its  revision  by  the  Conference,  or  in  default  of  any  Con- 
ference taking  place,  compromising  the  maritime  interests  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  new  naval  station  in  the 
east  of  the  Mediterranean  must  be  obtained,  and  if  necessary  by 
force.' 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS  (still  later). — .  .  .  With  respect  to  Berlin, 
every  other  Government  except  your  Majesty's,  has  accepted 
that  city  as  the  scene  of  the  Congress,  and  if  your  Majesty 
declines  to  be  represented  there,  the  Congress  will  probably  be 
held  without  the  presence  of  your  Majesty's  representatives, 
which  would  not  be  desirable. 

Austria  is  on  her  knees  to  us  to  agree  to  Berlin,  giving  tho 
most  solemn  assurance,  that  she  has  no  secret  treaty  or  under- 
standing with  Russia;  that  Germany  will  support  her,  and  that, 
with  the  aid  of  Great  Britain,  Russia  may  be  seriously  checked. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  of  opinion,  that,  throughout  the  transac- 
tions of  the  last  two  years,  much  too  much  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  disposition  of  other  Powers.  England  is  quite 
strong  enough,  when  the  nation  is  united  as  it  is  now,  to  vindi- 
cate and  assert  her  own  rights  and  interests.  There  have  been 
terrible  opportunities  lost,  and  terrible  acts  of  weakness  com- 
mitted, by  us  during  these  two  years,  but  the  nation  was  per- 
plexed, bewildered,  and  half-hearted.  The  nation  is  so  no  longer. 
She  is  fresh,  united,  and  full  of  resources,  and  a  state  of  affairs 
must  be  substituted  for  that  which  has  been  destroyed  and  dis- 
placed. We  must  think  less  of  Bismarcks  and  Andrassys  and 
Gortchakoffs,  and  more  of  our  own  energies  and  resources.  Wo 
must  rebuild,  and  on  stronger  foundations  than  before,  for  doubt- 
less they  were  nearly  worn  out.  Your  Majesty  will  soon  have 
a  navy  superior  to  all  tho  navies  united  of  the  world,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  an  army  most  efficient,  not  contemptible  in  number, 
and  with  a  body  of  officers  superior  to  that  of  any  existing  force. 

Your  Majesty  must  pardon  this  scrawl.  He  writes  with  great 
difficulty  where  he  is  now  sitting,  with  a  light  but  gas,  and  metal 
pens,  which  he  abhors.  He  entreats  your  Majesty  to  take  a 
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submit  her  terms  of  peace  with  Turkey  to  the  judgment  of 
Europe.  TLe  affairs  of  the  Xear  East  had  been  regulated 
by  Europe  hi  the  Treaties  of  185G  and  1871 ;  and  no  modi- 
fication of  those  treaties,  the  British  Government  main- 
tained, could  be  regarded  as  valid  except  with  the  assent 
of  the  Powers  who  had  been  parties  to  them.  This  de- 
mand was  put  forward  by  Derby  early  in  January,  as  soon 
as  it  was  understood  that  Russia  and  Turkey  were  in  nego- 
tiation ;  and  was  repeated  categorically  to  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment on  several  subsequent  occasions.  Russia's  response 
was  evasive ;  but  she  acknowledged  at  the  close  of  January 
in  general  terms  that  questions  bearing  on  European  inter- 
ests should  be  concerted  with  European  Powers;  and  accord- 
ingly agreed  to  the  assembling  of  a  European  conference 
at  Vicuna,  as  proposed  by  Austria  on  February  3.  The 
Austrian  proposal  was  heartily  welcomed  by  Beaconsfield 
and  his  Cabinet;  and  they  showed  themselves  equally  com- 
plaisant, when  it  was  suggested  that  the  Conference  should 
be  magnified  into  a  Congress,  and  should  sit  at  Berlin  and 
not  at  Vienna.  But  they  insisted  on  the  categorical  ac- 
ceptance of  their  demand  as  the  condition  of  British  partici- 
pation. As  Derby  put  it  in  the  middle  of  March,  'Her 
Majesty's  Government  desire  to  state  that  they  must  dis- 
tinctly understand,  before  they  enter  into  Congress,  that 
every  article  in  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey  shall 
be  placed  before  the  Congress,  not  necessarily  for  acceptance, 
but  in  order  that  it  may  be  considered  what  articles  require 
acceptance  or  concurrence  by  the  several  Powers  and  what 
do  not.' 

This  condition  was  all  the  more  necessary,  as  Russia,  in 
spite  of  her  acceptance  of  the  conference  proposal,  had 
compelled  Turkey,  by  threats  of  occupying  Constantinople, 


known  as  Turkey-ni-Jiuropc;  it  aoonsnes  tne  dominion  oi  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe;  it  creates  a  large  State  which, 
under  the  name  of  Bulgaria,  is  inhabited  by  many  races  not 
Bulgarians.  This  Bulgaria  goes  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  seizes  the  ports  of  that  sea ;  it  extends  to  the  coast  of  the 
jEgean  and  appropriates  the  ports  of  that  coast.  Tho  treaty 
provides  for  the  government  of  this  new  Bulgaria,  under  a 
prince  who  is  to  be  selected  by  Russia ;  its  administration  is  to 
be  organised  and  supervised  by  a  commissary  of  Eussia;  and 
this  new  State  is  to  be  garrisoned,  I  say  for  an  indefinite 
period,  but  at  all  events  for  two  years  certain,  by  Eussia. 

Besides  the  creation  of  a  huge  Bulgaria,  the  treaty  pro- 
vided for  the  complete  independence  of  Rumania,  Serbia, 
and  Montenegro,  with  a  slight  extension  of  territory  for  the 
two  latter,  and  for  Rumania  the  acquisition  of  the  Dob- 
nidscha,  but  in  exchange  for  the  forced  retrocession  to  Rus- 
sia of  Rumanian  Bessarabia  which  had  been  assigned  to 
Rumania  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris;  the  autonomy  of  Bosnia 
aud  Herzegovina ;  and  the  application  of  au  organic  law, 
to  he  settled  by  arrangement  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
to  the  districts  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  In  Asia  Turkey 
was  to  cede  to  Russia,  in  lieu  of  an  enormous  indemnity,  all 
the  eastern  portion  of  Armenia,  including  Batoum,  Kars, 
Ardahan,  aud  Bayazid;  and  in  addition  to  pay  an  indemnity 
of  45  millions  sterling.  The  question  of  the  Straits  was 
left  untouched  save  by  guaranteeing  the  right  of  passage 
of  merchant  ships  at  all  times;  but  Beaconsfield  argued  in 
the  Lords  that  by  the  treaty  '  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  absolute  subjugation  to  Russia,  and, 
either  as  to  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  tbe  Black  Sea 
or  as  to  all  those  rights  and  privileges  with  which  the 
Sultan  was  invested  as  an  independent  Sovereign,  he  would 
be  no  longer  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
European  treaties.  We  therefore  protest  against  an  ar- 


The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  negotiated  in  the  strictest 
secrecy,  the  Turks  being  bound  by  threats  to  silence ;  and, 
though  its  provisions  soon  began  to  leak  out,  it  was  not  de- 
livered to  the  British  Government  till  [March  23,  three  weeks 
after  signature.  Meanwhile,  Russia  continued  to  evade  ac- 
ceptance of  the  British  condition  for  the  Congress,  Gortchn- 
koff  maintaining  that  it  was  sufficient  that  the  treaty  should 
he  communicated  to  the  Powers  before  the  meeting,  and 
that  each  Power  should  have  in  the  Congress  itself  '  tin- 
full  liberty  of  appreciation  and  of  action.'  '  Delphi  itself 
could  hardly  be  more  perplexing  and  august,'  said  Bea- 
consfickl.  Whatever  the  phrase  about  liberty  of  apprecia- 
tion and  action  meant,  it  was  clearly  not.  categorical  accept- 
ance ;  and  that  the  Russian  attitude  was  much  nearer  to 
categorical  refusal  was  shown  by  the  arrogance  of  the  final 
reply  which  reached  the  Cabinet  on  March  27.  The  Rus- 
sian Government,  it  rau,  '  leaves  to  the  other  Powers  the  lib- 
erty of  raising  such  questions  at  the  Congress  as  they  might 
think  fit  to  discuss,  and  reserves  to  itself  the  liberty  of  ac- 
cepting or  not  accepting  the  discussion  of  the.se  questions.' 

While  waiting  for  Russia's  decision,  the  Cabinet  con- 
tinued to  elaborate  the  measures  of  precaution  which  Bea- 
cousfield  had  laid  before  them.  His  report  to  the  Queen 
of  the  meeting  of  March  16  says:  'They  discussed  cor/w 
d'armee,  new  Gibraltars,  and  expeditions  from  India,  in 
great  fulness.  Lord  Derby  said  nothing.'  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  idea  of  a  Mediterranean  league,  which  was  not  re- 
ceived with  much  favour  abroad,  had  been  dropped;  and 
that  we  have  here  the  first  intimation  of  the  project  of 
bringing  Indian  troops  to  European  waters  —  a  project  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  Beaconsfield's  policy  of  magnifying 
the  place  of  India  in  the  British  Empire.  At  last,  on 


To  Queen  Victoria. 

Most  Secret.  10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Mar.  24,  '78.—.  .  .  The  Rus- 
sian answer  has  arrived,  but  will  not  be  delivered,  or  made 
known,  to  anyone,  until  to-morrow;  if  then.  It  rejects  our 
conditions,  and  will  not  submit  the  treaty  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress. 

There  will  be  no  Congress,  as  all  agree  there,  can  be  no  Con- 
gress without  England  —  Eussia  says  this.  Russia  will,  in  all 
probability,  immediately  commence  a  direct  negotiation  with 
your  Majesty's  Government 

After  all  their  taunts  about  isolation,  and  about  being  'left 
out  in  the  cold,'  this  is  interesting!  No  Congress  and  direct  ne- 
gotiations with  England. 

This  information  comes  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  under  such  a 
seal  of  confidence  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  cannot  tell  it  even  to 
his  colleagues,  but  his  conscience  and  his  heart  alike  assure 
him,  that  he  can  have  no  secrets  from  his  beloved  Sovereign. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Mar.  22,  1878. —  You  were  prophetic  last 
night,  for  I  have  a  regular  influenza  cold  —  constant  coughing 
and  streaming  eyea. 

I  have  just  had  my  audience,  tho'  I  was  scolded  for  coming 
out  in  such  a  plight  —  but  my  Royal  Mistress  was  not  much 
better  than  her  Minister.  The  Kingdom  was  never  governed 
with  such  an  amount  of  catarrh  and  sneezing. 

I'm  too  ill  and  achy  to  be  out  later;  I  have  written  to  D.  of 
Richmond  that  I  can't  be  in  my  place.  .  .  . 

Mar.  24. —  I  am  still  a  prisoner,  but  must,  if  possible,  appear 
in  the  H.  of  L.  to-morrow  —  and  I  think  I  shall.  .  .  . 

The  Russian  ultimatum,  for  so  we  must  call  it,  has  not  yet 
arrived,  altho'  promised  on  Saturday.  It  will  come  this  eve- 
ning, probably,  or  to-morrow  morn.  I  think  they  will  not  accept 
our  terms,  or  rather  conditions,  and  we  shall  not  yield  an  inch.. 
People  are  very  alarmed  and  think  war  instantaneous.  I  do  not, 
and  am  not  at  all  alarmed.  I  hold  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
as  Russia  finds  England  firm,  and  preparing  for  conflict,  she 


but  my  illness.  So,  at  great  inconvenience  and  some  risk,  I 
go  down  to  IT.  of  Lords,  because  I  wd.  not  ask  G.  again  to  post- 
pone his  motion. 

Tels.  come  every  quarter  of  an  hour  from  a  certain  place, 
to  know  how  I  am  —  full  of  sympathy  when  sent,  and  full  of 
anger  when  not  answered.  .  .  . 

No  news  from  Russia,  tho'  I  have  reason  to  believe  Sehou.  has 
the  answer,  and  has  had  for  days. 

Mar.  2(5. —  I  can  only  send  a  little,  and  a  hurried,  line. 

Nothing  can  be  more  critical  than  the  situation,  and  you 
must  prepare,  I  think,  for  great  events. 

I  could  not  get  down  to  the  Windsor  Council  to-day,  as  I 
had  promised  —  but  it  was  impossible.  I  am  suffering  very 
much  from  my  influenza,  which  my  visit  to  the  Ho.  of  Lords 
did  not  improve  yesterday  —  and  yet  I  must  repeat  it  to-day.  .  .  . 

Mar.  27. — .  .  .  It  is  impossible  that  affairs  could  be  more 
critical  than  they  are.  .  .  . 

Except  two  days,  when  I  went  in  a  close  carriage  to  H.  of  L., 
I  have  not  been  out  since  last  Thursday,  and  this  alone  makes 
one  nervous. 

The  spirit  in  which  Beaconsfield  approached  the  fateful 
Cabinet  meeting  on  March  27,  which  brought  about  Derby'* 
resignation,  was  shown  by  a  letter  which  he  sent  on  that 
morning  to  Hardy.  '  Rest  assured,'  he  wrote,  '  the  critical 
time  has  arrived  when  we  must  declare  the  emergency.  Wo 
are  drifting  into  war.  If  we  are  bold  and  determined  we 
shall  secure  peace,  and  dictate  its  conditions  to  Europe. 
...  On  you  I  very  mainly  count.  We  have  to  maintain 
the  Empire,  and  secure  peace;  I  think  we  can  do  both.'  1 
Beaconsfield  had  probably  discussed  his  plans  in  detail 
with  Hardy.  He  had  certainly,  according  to  his  habit  since 
Derby's  first  resignation,  discussed  them  with  Cairns  and 
Salisbury;  and  also  with  IsTorthcote,  as  Northcote  himself 
tells  us.  Here  are  Beaconsfield's  reports  to  the  Queen  of 
what  he  m'orjosed  on  this  occasion  and  what  was  decided. 


Yesterday  altenioon,  muni,  nuuuuvuiun  uuuuu  un  JAJI 
and  began  feeling  his  way,  to  givo  the  answer  viva  vocc,  but 
Lord  Derby  said  that,  as  the  English  conditions  were  in  writing, 
the  reply  must  be  in  the  same  form.  Whereupon  Count  Schou- 
Taloff  seemed  to  he  shut  up,  and  murmured  that  he  would  send 
the  reply  in  writing,  hut  it  has  not  come  yet. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  summoned  the  Cabinet  for  to-morrow  at 
noon. 

The  Russian  reply  has  been  seen  by  some  members  of  the 
Opposition.  It  is  a  categorical  refusal. 

Therefore,  to-morrow,  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  propose  to  the 
Cabinet  the  measures  which  he  has  long  matured,  and  which 
he  trusts  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  Ho  will  recommend  im- 
mediately calling  out  the  Eeserves,  which  will  place  immediately 
at  our  command  two  corps  flarmee,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
direct  the  Indian  Government,  to  send  out  a  considerable  force, 
thro'  the  Suez  Canal,  and  occupy  two  important  posts  in  the 
Levant,  which  will  command  the  Persian  Gulf  and  all  the  coun- 
try round  Bagdad,  and  entirely  neutralise  the  Russian  conquests 
and  influence  in  Armenia.  .  .  . 

Mar.  27. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  has  carried  all  his  measures 
this  morning  unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Derby, 
who  will,  no  doubt,  resign. 

When  he  asks  your  Majesty's  gracious  permission  to  make  a 
statement,  etc.,  your  Majesty  must  be  very  cautious  and  reserved 
in  granting  the  permission,  for,  otherwise,  the  statement  may 
tell  things  to  the  world,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  suc- 
cess, should  he  kept  secret:  as,  for  example,  the  Indian  expedi- 
tion. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  the  Mutiny  Bill  should  be  passed, 
before  a  message  is  sent  down  to  Parliament  and  a  proclamation 
issued. 

The  Cabinet  meets  again  to-morrow  at  noon  to  frame  the 
materials  for  a  circular  to  the  different  Courts  of  Europe  on 
the  present  situation. 

It  will  be  our  case  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  our  own  country. 
He  [Beaconsfield]  has  had  a  good  night  and  feels  at  this  moment 
much  relieved  by  what  has  just  occurred.  .  .  . 
Later.—.  .  .  Lord  Derby  has   tendered   his    resignation,   and 


requests  from  your  Majesty  authority  to  receive  the  resignntiuii 
and  also  to  arrange  with  Lord  Derhy  as  lo  his  stiitc'iia-nt.  Ik- 
seems  perfectly  loyal,  and  desirous  of  saying  nothing  disagree- 
able to  his  colleagues,  or  injurious  to  the  public  service.  .  .  . 

The  only  military  plans  of  Lord  Napier  are  in  the  hands  of 
LT.R.TT.  the  F.-M.  Commanding  in  Chief.  They  seemed  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  meagre. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE,  Mar.  27,  '78. — .  .  .  The  Queen  must  own, 
that  she  feels  Lord  Derby's  resignation  an  unmixed  blessing.  .  .  . 
His  name  had  suffered  and  was  doing  grout  harm  to  us  abroad: 
and  the  very  fact  of  his  becoming  a  inc-.ee  cypher  and  putting 
his  name  to  things  he  disapproved,  wns  very  anomalous  and 
damaging.  .  .  .  Tlio  Queen,  therefore,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, sanctions  Lord  Boaconsfield's  acceptance  of  his  resigna- 
tion, but  will  keep  it  secret  till  to-morrow.  Pray  tell  him  from 
the  Queen  that  she  relies  on  his  loyalty  to  his  colleagues,  as  well 
HM  to  his  Sovereign,  and  feels  sure  he  will  join  in  no  factious 
opposition.  But  he  must  be  very  cautious  in  what  he  says,  for 
fear  of  letting  out  important  measures,  which  we  must  keep 
secret. 

Now  who  is  to  succeed  him?  Lord  Salisbury  or  Lord 
Lyons?  .  .  . 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Beaconsfield  does  not  specify  the 
two  important  posts  in  the  Levant  which  were  to  bo  occupied 
by  the  proposed  Indian  expedition,  nor  indeed  does  he 
definitely  say  tbat  the  names  were  given  to  the  Cabinet. 
But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  tbat  tbe  names  were 
given,  and  that  the  posts  were  Cyprus  and  Alexandretta 
(Scanderoon),  as  mentioned  by  Derby  in  confidence,  imme- 
diately on  coming  out  of  Cabinet,  to  his  private  secretary, 
now  Lord  Sanderson.  Besides  Beaconsfielcl's  letters  to  the 
Queen,  there  are,  as  Hardy's  diary  is  apparently  silent,1 
no  other  contemporary  records  extant,  so  far  as  is  known, 


which  he  soaJocl  up  separately;  uic  omer  a  snorter  state- 
ment which  lie  entered  in  his  private  diary,  either  that  eve- 
ning or  the  next  morning.  In  view  of  the  discrepant  ac- 
counts which  were  afterwards  given  from  memory  by  Cab- 
inet Ministers,  Lord  Sanderson  has  felt  justified  in  author- 
ising, with  the  concurrence  of  the  present  Lord  Derby,  the 
publication  of  these-  confidential  documents.  The  following 
is  the  note  in  Cabinet : 

D[ERBY]  reads  answer  of  Schouvaloff.    It  is  a  refusal. 

LORD  B.  wishes  a  circular  to  bo  addressed  to  all  the  Powers, 
stating  our  views. 

This  is  talked  over  and  not  dissented  from  in  principle. 

D.  proposes  to  lay  papers  at  once  and  explain  in  Parliament. 
This  is  agreed  to. 

LORD  B.  We  must  now  decide  our  policy.  Our  objects  have 
been  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire,  and  tho  maintenance  of 
pence.  Peace  is  not  to  be  secured  by  '  drifting.'  All  our  at- 
tempts to  bo  moderate  and  neutral,  and  avoid  collision  with 
Russia,  have  lessened  our  influence,  and  caused  it  to  be  thought 
that  we  had  no  power.  Our  position  is  impaired  since  Parlia- 
ment met.  Austria  is  more  deeply  concerned  than  we  are. 
Austria  and  Russia  are  now  in  a  position  of  great  mutual 
difficulty.  Russia  has  really  desired  a  congress.  She  has 
strained  her  resources,  her  armies  are  suffering  from  disease,  etc. 
Thinks  a  hold  policy  will  secure  peace:  one  of  conciliation  will 
end  in  war.  An  emergency  has  arisen:  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  in  danger;  every  State  must  now  look  to 
its  own  interests.  The  time  is  now  come  when  we  should  issue  a 
proclamation  declaring  emergency,  and  be  ready  to  put  a  force 
in  the  field.  An  expedition  from  India  should  occupy  Cyprus 
and  Scanderoon.  We  shall  thus  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  Ar- 
menian conquest.  Influence  of  England  in  the  Persian  Gulf  will 
be  maintained.  These  points  are  the  key  of  Asia.  Proposes  to 
communicate  with  the  Porte,  to  guarantee  the  revenues  now  re- 
ceived, so  that  they  shall  not  lose.  This  does  not  involve  alli- 
ance with  the  Porte.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  anything  we 


have  done.  Thinks  it  important  that  these  two  steps  shall  be 
taken.  Wishes  to  call  the  resources  of  India  into  play,  and 
show  that  from  England  also  we  can  send  forth  our  hosts.  Time 
has  come,  the  emergency  has  arisen. 

CAIRNS.  Great  and  grave  emergency  has  arisen.  We  have  been 
neutral,  hut  we  always  said  we  meant  to  have  something  to  say 
to  the  peace.  Russia  now  tells  us  we  shall  not.  Thinks  the 
time  is  come  to  make  our  resources  available.  We  want  a  coun- 
terpoise to  what  is  doing  in  Armenia.  Position  in  India  will  be 
shaken  if  we  do  nothing. 

SALISBURY  was  always  against  interference  in  the  war  and 
therefore  feels  especially  responsible.  Policy  of  neutrality  was 
dangerous,  though  right.  Russia  refuses  to  allow  our  voice  to  be 
heard.  We  must  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  assert  our  views 
by  force  if  necessary.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  declare  an 
emergency  at  once.  If  this  opportunity  is  lost,  it  will  not  recur. 
As  to  Scanderoon,  it  commands  the  route  both  to  Suez  Canal 
and  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  must  be  ready  to  defend  both  these 
routes.  It  also  gives  as  little  offence  to  France  as  any  occupation 
can.  It  also  maintains  our  influence  over  the  Asiatic  popula- 
tions. Their  feeling  towards  us  will  be  changed,  if  there  is  not  a 
visible  exertion  of  our  power.  They  will  look  to  Russia.  Doubts 
as  to  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  Turkey.  Wishes  not  to  do 
anything  hostile  to  Turkey,  hut  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  her. 
Would  do  it  first.  The  question  of  Cyprus  is  less  urgent  than 
that  of  Scanderoon.  Would  act  at  once  as  to  that 

HARDY.  We  have  now  no  choice  except  to  maintain  our  own 
interests.  Comments  on  the  Russian  answer.  The  whole  Treaty 
concerns  us.  Time  has  come  as  to  declaring  an  emergency.  As 
to  Scanderoon  leaves  that  to  be  judged  by  military  nran. 

J.  MANNERS  agrees  in  general  policy.  Would  send  Mussulman 
regiments  if  possible. 

NORTHCOTE.  Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  Parliament?  (Answer  — 
yes,  for  a  vote.)  Asks  as  to  course  of  proceeding. 

RICHMOND  entirely  agrees  that  time  is  come  to  take  some  action. 

(Some  general  talk.)  Necessity  of  secrecy  as  to  the  expedi- 
tion insisted  upon  by  Lord  B.  and  agreed  to.  (Some  talk.) 

D.  declares  dissent  on  grounds  of  general  policy  —  come  to 


LOliD  n.  Austria  win  onug  auuuu  a  Beiueuieui,  01  me  .Bulgarian 
situation.  It  is  the  Armenian  clanger  which  is  to  be  guarded 
against. 

(Some  more  talk,  but  not  to  any  purpose.) 

The  following  is  Derby's  entry  in  his  diary : 

Wednesday,  Mar.  27.—  Cabinet  at  12,  sat  only  till  1 ;  but  the 
business  done  was  important  both  nationally  and  to  me  in  par- 
ticular. Lord  B.  addressed  us  in  a  set  speech,  to  the  effect  that 
we  must  now  decide  our  policy;  that  our  objects  have  been  the 
maintenance  of  the  Empire,  and  of  peace,  but  peace  is  not  to  be 
secured  by  'drifting';  that  our  attempts  to  be  moderate  and 
neutral  have  only  lessened  our  influence,  and  caused  our  power 
not  to  be  believed  in.  He  dwelt  on  the  weakness  of  Russia,  with 
finances  ruined,  and  armies  suffering  from  disease.  An  emer- 
gency had  arisen;  every  State  must  now  look  to  its  own  re- 
sources; the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean  was  de- 
stroyed. He  proposed  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  emer- 
gency, to  put  a  force  in  the  field,  and  simultaneously  to  send  an ' 
expedition  from  India  to  occupy  Cyprus  and  Scanderoon.  Thus 
the  effect  of  the  Armenian  conquests  would  be  neutralised,  the 
influence  of  England  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be  maintained, 
and  we  should  hold  posts  which  are  the  key  of  Asia. 

Cairns  and  Salisbury  both  supported  the  Premier,  showing 
clearly  by  their  language  that  they  were  aware  of  the  plan  now 
proposed  and  had  discussed  it  with  him  in  detail;  others  sup- 
ported more  vaguely.  I  declared  my  dissent  in  a  brief  speech,  re- 
ferring to  what  I  had  said  before,  and  agreeing  with  an  ex- 
pression that  fell  from  Salisbury  that  we  must  now  decide,  and 
that  no  compromise  was  possible.  We  had  come,  I  said,  to  the 
point  where  the  roads  diverged,  and  must  choose  one  or  the  other. 
I  intimated  that  I  could  not  agree,  and  it  was  understood  that 
my  resignation  was  to  follow. 

These  accounts  add  much  interesting  and  valuable  detail 
to  the  outline  given  by  Beaconsfield  to  the  Queen ;  but  the 
reports  of  the  two  statesmen  are  in  complete  accord,  both 

I 


rost  of  bringing  the  Indian  troops  sbould  bo  defrayed  by 
the  British  Exchequer;  arid  he  preserved  the  note  which 
Northcote  wrote  on  the  same  sheet  and  passed  across  to 
him  in  reply.     It  ran  thus:     'The  agreement  absolutely 
involves  a  decision  in  favour  of  sending  such  an  expedition. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  it  in  principle,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  more  than  10  minutes  to  decide  on  it.     If  it  is  de- 
cided to  send  the  expedition,  I  agree  to  place  the  cost  on 
imperial  revenues.' :     It  would  appear  from  this  interchange 
of  opinion  that  Salisbury  regarded  the  decision  to  send  the 
Indian  expedition  as  more  definitely  taken  than  ISTorthcote 
did,  but  that  even  Xorthcote  was  prepared  to  accept  it  in 
principle.     There  was,  at  any  rate,  no  outward  dissent,  save 
Derby's,  from  Beaconsfield's  policy;  and  both  the  protago- 
nists, Beacousfield  and  Derby,  came  away  from  the  Cabinet 
with  the  same  impression.     Derby  told  Lord  Sanderson, 
that  proposals  had  been  discussed  and  approved  by  his  col- 
leagues, he  alone  dissenting,  for  proclaiming  an  emergency 
and  calling  out  the  Reserve,  and  for  a  secret  expedition  of 
troops  from  India  to  occupy  Cyprus  and  Scanderoon,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  he  intended  to  resign.     Beaconsfield, 
on  his  part,  as  we  have  seen,  told  the  Queen  that  all  hia 
measures  were  carried  unanimously,  save  for  Derby's  dis- 
sent; and  he  specifically  mentioned,  in  the  following  sen- 
tence, the  Indian  expedition  as  one  of  those  measures.     In- 
deed, it  is  clear,  both  from  Beaconsfield's  letters  and  from 
Derby's  note  and  diary,  that  the  Prime  Minister  presented 
his  policy  as  one  whole;  and  orders  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Indian  force,  and  for  the  survey  of  the  necessary  landing- 
places,  were  immediately  despatched. 

That  Derby  would  resign  when  definite  steps  were  taken 
towards  acquiring  a  place  of  arms  in  the  Levant  had  long 
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and  then ;  and  both  he  and  Beaconsfield  were  glad  to  make 
use  of  Xorthcote  as  a  means  of  communication,  to  avoid 
nlike  the  awkwardness  of  writing,  and  any  direct  personal 
clash  between  old  friends.  Northcote  found  Derby,  after 
the  Cabinet  'most  friendly,  and  I  thought  really  relieved 
by  getting  rid  of  the  "  tin  kettle,"  as  he  called  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  would  not,  however,  write  to  the  chief,  but 
asked  me  to  do  so  in  his  name.'  Hence  there  is  no  letter  in 
existence  from  Derby,  detailing,  as  at  the  end  of  January, 
the  cause  of  his  resignation.  When  he  made  his  explana- 
tion next  day  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  naturally  un- 
able to  reveal  Cabinet  secrets ;  though  he  had  received,  in 
accordance  with  Beaconsfield's  second  thoughts,  Her  Maj- 
estv's  permission  to  make  '  such  statement  as  you,  in  your 
clescretion,  in  which  the  Queen  has  entire  confidence,  may 
think  fit.'  He  merely  stated  that  the  Cabinet  had  decided 
on  certain  measures  of  a  grave  and  important  character  in 
which  he  had  been  \mable  to  concur  —  measures  not  in- 
evitably tending  to  bring  about  war,  but  not,  in  his  opinion, 
prudent  in  the  interests  of  European  peace,  or  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  country,  or  warranted  by  the  state  of 
affairs  abroad.  Any  further  explanation,  should  it  become ' 
necessary,  he  reserved  for  a  later  date.  His  references  to 
his  colleagues,  and  especially  to  his  chief,  were  friendly. 
Every  personal  motive  and  every  private  feeling  urged  him, 
he  said,  to  remain  with  them.  '  No  man  would  willingly 
break,  even  for  a  time,  political  and  personal  ties  of  long 
standing;  and  in  the  public  life  of  the  present  day  there 
are  few  political  and  personal  ties  closer  or  of  older  date 
than  those  which  unite  me  with  my  noble  friend.' 

Beaconsfield  fully  reciprocated  the  '  personal  respect  and 
regard'  in  which  Derby  averred  that  he  held  him.     His 


penetrating  power  01  nis  intelligence,  and  the  judicial  impartial- 
ity of  his  general  conduct.  My  lords,  I  have  served  with  my 
noble  friend  in  public  life  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  during  tbat  long  period  the  cares  of  public  life  have  been' 
mitigated  by  the  consolation  of  private  friendship.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  is  a  long  period  in  the  history  of  any  man,  and  I  can 
truly  say  that,  so  far  as  the  relations  between  myself  and  my 
noble  friend  are  concerned,  those  years  have  passed  without  a 
cloud.  .  .  .  These  wrenches  of  feeling  are  among  the  most  ter- 
rible trials  of  public  life.  ...  I  have  felt  of  late  that  the  polit- 
ical ties  between  myself  and  my  noble  friend  must  soon  termi- 
nate; but  I  believed  they  would  terminate  in  a  very  different  and 
a  more  natural  manner  —  that  I  should  disappear  from  the  scene 
and  that  he  would  remain,  in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  with  his 
great  talents  and  experience,  to  take  that  leading  part  in  public 
affairs  for  which  he  is  so  well  qualified. 

These  public  courtesies  were  repeated  in  private.  The 
Queen  wrote  Derby  a  gracious  letter  of  thanks  for  his 
services,  adding :  '  The  Queen  is  also  certain  that  she  can 
entirely  rely  on  his  loyalty  to  herself  and  his  former  col- 
leagues, especially  the  Prime  Minister ;  and  she  is  sure  that 
he  will  never  join  in  any  factious  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  he  has  been  so  long  so  distinguished  a  mem- 
ber.5 Derby  responded  in  the  same  spirit.  '  He  has  left- 
office  with  no  personal  feeling,  except  one  of  goodwill  to- 
wards his  former  colleagues,  especially  to  his  very  old  friend 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  from  whom  it  is  a  real  pain  to  be  sepa- 
rated.' He  added  that  he  had  no  desire  to  oppose,  and 
would  leave  the  disagreeable  task  of  criticism,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  others. 

Beaconsfield  showed  his  abiding  goodwill  by  the  offer 
of  the  Garter  —  an  unprecedented  act  of  generosity  by  a 
Prime  Minister  to  a  colleague  who  had  left  him  in  a  crisis ; 
and  Derby,  though  he  could  hardly  accept,  was  obviously 
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in  memory  of  our  long  friendship;  if  of  nothing  else. 

I  suppose  you  and  Miladi  are  in  the  country.  I  have  not  had 
a  sniff  of  provincial  air  for  five  months. 

From  Lord  Derby. 

Private.  FOREIGN  OFIUCE,  .¥[>•].  31,  '78.— I  am  touched  and 
gratified  by  your  offer;  by  the  time  and  manner  of  it  far  more 
than  by  the  thing  itself.  Give  me  till  to-morrow  to  consider  as 
to  acceptance.  In  any  event,  my  sense  of  your  kindness  will  not 
be  less. 

Private.  April  1. —  On  thinking  fully  over  the  matter,  I  have 
decided  against  accepting  the  Garter  which  you  so  kindly  offer 
me.  You  will  I  am  sure  understand  that  my  refusal  is  not 
dictated  by  any  reluctance  to  accept  an  honour  at  your  hands,  or 
by  any  diminution  of  our  old  friendship.  I  shall  not  forget  the 
offer,  nor  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  being  made. 

There  was  one  more  friendly  letter,  before  the  intimate 
correspondence  of  five  and  twenty  years  came  to  an  abrupt 
close. 

From  Lord  Derby. 

23,  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  April  3. —  When  Schouvaloff  called  to 
take  leave  of  me,  on  Monday,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should 
communicate  with  you  on  the  subject  of  a  report  which  he  said 
had  reached  your  ears,  and  which  he  supposed  that  you  believed 
to  be  true. 

It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  over 
official  matters  with  members  of  the  Opposition,  especially  with 
V[ernon]  Harcourt. 

He  denies  having  ever  held  any  private  conversations  with 
them,  or  having  talked  about  pending  negotiations  with  anyone 
except  members  of  the  Government. 

I  told  him  he  had  better  address  his  denial  direct  to  you,  but 
he  preferred  doing  it  through  me,  and  I  could  not  civilly  refuse. 

No  answer  is  necessary. 


that  the  Government,  in  view  of  the  failure  to  reach  agree- 
ment about  the  Congress,  and  of  the  disturbance  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  decided  to  call  out 
the  Reserve.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the  Beaconsfield 
policy,  as  expounded  in  the  Cabinet  of  March  27,  which  it 
was  possible  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  reveal ;  as  the  In- 
dian expedition  and  the  acquisition  of  posts  in  the  Levant, 
though  approved  in  principle,  depended  on  time  and  cir- 
cumstances for  execution,  and  secrecy  till  the.  moment  of 
execution  was  essential  for  their  success.  It  was  also  in- 
evitable that  he  should  make  the  announcement  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  this  was  the  whole  pre- 
cautionary policy  so  far  accepted,  in  order  that  the  secret 
might  be  preserved,  and  that  public  opinion  at  home  and 
abroad  might  not  be  set  agog  as  to  further  measures  hinted 
at  but  not  revealed. 

The  world  naturally  concluded,  and  was  presumably 
meant  to  conclude,  that  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserve  was 
the  sole  cause  of  Derby's  resignation ;  and,  as  that  measure 
of  precaution  was  generally  welcomed  not  only  by  his  own 
party,  but  by  moderate  men  in  opposition,  the  seceding 
Minister  met  with  little  or  no  sympathy  or  support  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  pro-Russian  agitators.  Conscious  that  it 
was  the  resolve  to  acquire  '  new  Gibraltars '  in  the  Levant 
rather  than  the  summoning  of  the  Reserve  to  the  colours 
that  had  decided  his  action,  he  was  galled  by  what  appeared 
to  him  the  injustice  of  the  public  condemnation,  and  by 
what  he  considered  the  unfairness  of  his  treatment  by  his 
colleagues.  He  may  also  have  been  irritated  by  the  Prime 
Minister's  very  natural  method  of  supplying  his  place  in 
Cabinet.  In  the  shuffle  of  offices  succeeding  the  resignation, 
"Beaconsfield  took  the  opportunity  to  secure,  so  far  as  might 


judgment;  and  in  the  Lords  debate  ol  April  8  on  the  calling 
out  of  the  Reserve  he  offered  a  further  explanation  which, 
however  intelligible  and  in  a  sense  excusable,  violated  his 
obligation  not  to  reveal  Cabinet  secrets  and  the  duty  in- 
cumbent on  a  patriotic  ex-Foreign  Secretary  not  to  em- 
barrass the  country's  policy  at  a  crisis.  Beaconsfield  thus 
described  to  the  Queen  Derby's  intervention. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  April  9,  '78. — .  .  .  Lord  Derby  made  a 
disagreeable  and  unauthorised  speech,  for  ho  divulged  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  with  an 
absence  of  discretion  and  reserve,  very  unusual  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  will  produce  a  painful  effect  on  public 
opinion.  He  will  perhaps  justify  himself  by  arguing  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  made  an  unnecessary  reference  to  his  conduct. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was  somewhat  wearied,  may  have  erred 
in  this  respect,  but  quite  unintentionally,  and  Lord  Derby,  if  this 
be  his  excuse,  misunderstood  the  allusion  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  .  .  . 

Certainly  Beaconsfield's  reference  to  Derby  in  his  speech 
on  this  occasion  was  not  only  unnecessary  but  also  unfor- 
tunate. He  said  that  he  could  not  coriceivo  that  any  re- 
sponsible person  could  for  a  moment  pretend  that,  when  all 
were  armed,  England  alone  should  be  disarmed.  He  pro- 
ceeded :  '  I  am  sure  my  noble  friend,  whose  loss  I  so  much 
deplore,  would  never  uphold  that  doctrine,  or  lie  would  not 
have  added  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  and  the  appeal  we  made  to  Parliament  immedi- 
ately for  funds  adequate  to  the  occasion  of  peril,  which  we 
believed  to  exist.  No,  I  do  not  think  such  things  of  him ' ; 
and  he  suggested  that  only  a  lunatic  could  take  up  such  a 
position.  As  Derby  had  strongly  objected  originally  to  the 
earlier  summoninsr  of  Parlinmfinf-.  mirl  t.lip  Vnfp.  nf  f!vpdit- 


•which  lie  Imd  finally  concurred  instead  of  making  public 
the  fact  of  bis  original  objection;  and  it  was  hardly  pa- 
triotic to  inform  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  self-justifica- 
tion, that  there  were  other  secret  decisions  of  the  Cabinet 
•which  he  deemed  of  a  still  more  serious  and  unjustifiable 
character  than  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserve.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Salisbury  should  have  denounced  with  some 
warmth  such  disloyalty  to  country  and  to  colleagues.  These 
were  Derby's  actual  words  about  his  resignation : 

I  have  been  referred  to  by  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  and  by  newspaper  writers  and  otbers,  as  having  re- 
signed office  in  consequence  of  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves. 
Now  I  feel  bound  to  tell  your  Lordships  that,  whatever  I  may 
have  thought  of  that  step,  it  was  not  the  sole,  nor  indeed  the 
principal,  reason  for  the  differences  that  unfortunately  arose 
between  my  colleagues  and  myself.  What  the  other  reasons  are  I 
cannot  divulge  until  the  propositions  of  the  Government,  from 
which  I  dissented,  are  made  known. 

Events,  as  we  shall  see,  modified  Beaconsfield's  policy, 
and  the  programme  of  March  27  was  never  carried  out  in 
its  fulness.  The  Indian  expedition  came  to  Malta,  but 
proceeded  no  farther.  Alexandretta  was  not  occupied,  and 
Cyprus  was  acquired,  not  by  force,  but  by  lease  from  the 
Porte.  But,  in  spite  of  these  modifications,  when  European 
peace  bad  been  signed  at  Berlin  nearly  four  months  later, 
in  July,  Derby  considered  himself  justified,  without  obtain- 
ing any  further  permission  either  from  the  Queen  or  from 
his  late  chief,  in  revealing  what  that  programme  was  from 
wbicb  be  dissented.  It  had  become,  he  thought,  '  historical 
fact,'  and  he  availed  himself  of  '  that  discretion  which  is 
allowed  to  an  outgoing  Minister  to  state  wbat  has  really 
happened.'  This  was  his  statement. 


that  full  compensation  should  be  made  to  the  Sultnii  for  any  loss 
of  revenue  which  he  might  sustain.  .  .  .  My  lords,  I  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  Cahiuet  to  reconsider  this  determination,  and  from 
whatever  cause  the  change  took  place  I  am  heartily  glad  that  that 
unfortunate  resolution  was  modified. 

Derby's  old  colleagues  naturally  resented  these,  unlicensed 
'  revelations  from  the  dark  interior  of  the  Cabinet,'  to  use 
Salisbury's  expression  in  reply.  A  settlement  had  only 
just,  and  with  difficulty,  been  effected  between  Russia  and 
Turkey;  and  it  was  distinctly  emlxarrassiug  to  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  to  have  a  disclosure  made  of  projected 
measures  of  precaution,  which,  however  reasonable  and  right 
at  a  moment  of  acute  tension,  could  hardly  be  agreeable  to 
either  of  the  recent  belligerents,  and  which,  as  circum- 
stances had  prevented  them  from  being  executed,  ought  to 
have  been  kept  secret  until  the  lapse  of  yours  had  rendered 
their  divulgation  harmless.  Moreover,  the  Cyprus  conven- 
tion was  as  yet  unratified  by  the  Sultan,  who  was  making 
difficulties  and  reservations;  a  fact  which  was  not  indeed 
known  to  Derby,  but  which,  from  his  official  experience  of 
Turkish  procrastination,  he  might  perhaps  have  anticipated. 
Rut  Salisbury  allowed  justifiable  resentment  to  carry  him 
to  unjustifiable  lengths.  He  compared  Derby's  progressive 
revelations  to  the  successive  fragments  of  disclosure  made 
by  the  notorious  Titus  Gates  in  regard  to  the  Popish  plot; 
which  was  tantamount  to  charging  Derby  with  a  particu- 
larly mean  form  of  mendacity.  He  proceeded  to  a  cate- 
gorical denial  of  what  Derby  had  said.  '  The  statement 
which  my  noble  friend  has  made  to  the  effect  that  a  reso- 
lution had  been  come  to  in  the  Cabinet  to  take  the  island 
of  Cyprus  and  a  position  on  the  coast  of  Syria  by  a  secret 
expedition,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Sultan,  and 
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necessarily  impugn  Derby's  veracity,  and  to  substitute  the 
words  'not  correct'  for  'not  true.'  He  added  tbat,  in  his 
denial  of  Derby's  statement,  he  was  supported  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Secretaries  of  State  for 
India  and  the  Home  Department,  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

No  doubt,  the  international  situation  made  it  desirable 
that  Derby's  account  should  be  discredited.  Eut  the  con- 
nected history  which  has  been  given  here  from  original 
documents  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  what  Derby  said 
was  substantially  correct,  and  that  the  denial  can  only  be 
justified  on  narrow  and  technical  grounds.  In  support  of 
this  denial  there  have  been  published  not  only  an  extract 
from  Northcotc'a  memorandum,  drawn  up  after  the  close  of 
the  Ministry,  hut  also  a  short  note  by  Cross,  evidently  writ- 
ten in  later  life,  and  an  extract  from  Hardy's  diary  of  July 
19,  1S7S.1  Xone  of  these  is  contemporary  with  the  Cab- 
inet meeting,  even  Hardy's  testimony  being  nearly  four 
mouths  after  date;  and  they  do  not  agree  among  themselves. 
Take  the  question  of  Cyprus.  Hardy  and  Cross  are  quite 
certain  that  Cyprus  was  not  mentioned  on  March  27;  but, 
while  Hardy  admits  that  there  was  a  discussion  about  Alex- 
andretta,  Cross  declares  that,  as  the  Cabinet  were  at  that 
time  contending  for  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  they  could 
never  have  contemplated  the  dismemberment  of  that  empire 
—  which  would,  of  course,  have  been  equally  begun  by  the 
seizure  of  Alexaudretta  as  by  that  of  Cyprus.2  Xorthcote, 
however,  states  definitely  and  categorically  that  '  the  Prime 
Minister  ...  proposed  to  us  the  despatch  of  a  force  from 

1  These  documents  are  all  set  out  at  length  in  Gathorne  Hardy,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  73-77. 

2  The  value  of  Cross's  note  is  discounted  also  by  a  suggestion  made 


expedition  sent  out  from  India,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  Sultan;  although  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  arrangement  was 
that  full  compensation  should  be  made  to  the  Sultaii  for  any  loss 
of  revenue  which  he  might  sustain.  .  .  .  My  lords,  I  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  Cabinet  to  reconsider  this  determination,  and  from 
whatever  cause  the  change  took  place  I  am  heartily  glad  that  that 
unfortunate  resolution  was  modified. 

Derby's  old  colleagues  naturally  resented  these  unlicensed 
'  revelations  from  the  dark  interior  of  the  Cabinet,'  to  use 
Salisbury's  expression  in  reply.     A  settlement  had  only 
just,  and  with  difficulty,  been  effected  between  Russia  and 
Turkey;  and  it  was  distinctly  embarrassing  to  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  to  have  a  disclosure  made  of  projected 
measures  of  precaution,  which,  however  reasonable  and  right 
at  a  moment  of  acute  tension,  could  hardly  be  agreeable  to 
either  of  the  recent  belligerents,   and  which,   as  circum- 
stances had  prevented  them  from  being  executed,  ought  to 
have  been  kept  secret  until  the  lapse  of  years  had  rendered 
their  divulgation  harmless.     Moreover,  the  Cyprus  conven- 
tion was  as  yet  imratified  by  the  Sultan,  who  was  making 
difficulties  and  reservations;  a  fact  which  was  not  indeed 
known  to  Derby,  but  which,  from  his  official  experience  of 
Turkish  procrastination,  he  might  perhaps  have  anticipated. 
But  Salisbury  allowed  justifiable  resentment  to  carry  him 
to  unjustifiable  lengths.     He  compared  Derby's  progressive 
revelations  to  the  successive  fragments  of  disclosure  made 
by  the  notorious  Titus  Gates  in  regard  to  the  Popish  plot ; 
which  was  tantamount  to  charging  Derby  with  a  particu- 
larly mean  form  of  mendacity,     lie  proceeded  to  a  cate- 
gorical denial  of  what  Derby  had  said.     '  The  statement 
which  my  noble  friend  has  made  to  the  effect  that  a  reso- 
lution had  been  come  to  in  the  Cabinet  to  take  the  island 


necessarily  impugn  Derby's  veracity,  and  to  substitute  tbe 
words  '  not  correct '  for  '  not  true.'  He  added  that,  in  his 
denial  of  Derby's  statement,  he  was  supported  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Secretaries  of  State  for 
India  and  the  Home  Department,  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

Wo  doubt,  the  international  situation  made  it  desirable 
that  Derby's  account  should  be  discredited.  Rut  the  con- 
nected history  which  has  been  given  here  from  original 
documents  forces  iis  to  the  conclusion  that  what  Derby  said 
was  substantially  correct,  and  that  the  denial  can  only  be 
justified  on  narrow  and  technical  grounds.  In  support  of 
this  denial  there  have  been  published  not  only  an  extract 
from  ISTorthcote's  memorandum,  drawn  up  after  the  close  of 
the  Ministry,  but  also  a  short  note  by  Cross,  evidently  writ- 
ten in  later  life,  and  an  extract  from  Hardy's  diary  of  July 
19,  1S78.1  jSTone  of  these  is  contemporary  with  the  Cab- 
inet meeting,  even  Hardy's  testimony  being  nearly  four 
mouths  after  date ;  and  they  do  not  agree  among  themselves. 
Take  the  question  of  Cyprus.  Hardy  and  Cross  are  quite 
certain  that  Cyprus  was  not  mentioned  on  March  27 ;  but, 
while  Hardy  admits  that  there  was  a  discussion  about  Alex- 
andretta,  Cross  declares  that,  as  the  Cabinet  were  at  that 
time  contending  for  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  they  could 
never  have  contemplated  the  dismemberment  of  that  empire 
—  which  would,  of  course,  have  been  equally  begun  by  the 
seizure  of  Alexandretta  as  by  that  of  Cyprus.2  Northcote, 
however,  states  definitely  and  categorically  that  '  the  Prime 
Minister  .  .  .  proposed  to  us  the  despatch  of  a  force  from 

1  These  documents  are  all  set  out  at  length  in  Gathorne  Hardy,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  73-77. 

2  The  value  of  Cross's  note  is  discounted  also  by  a  suggestion  made 
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India,  wliicli  should  occupy  Alexandretta  and  Cyprus,  and 
should  so  sever  the  luiphrnies  route  and  cut  off  the  Russians 
from  an  advance  on  Egypt.'  With  this  explicit  corroborsi- 
tion  of  Derby's  note  and  diary  and  of  Beaconsfield's  letters 
to  the  Queen,  the  question  of  Cyprus  seems  to  be  concluded. 
The  only  point  really  open  to  controversy  on  the  facts 
is  the-  exact  nature  of  the  reception  given  by  the  Cabinet  to 
Beaconsfield's  proposals,  other  than  that  for  the  calling 
out  of  the  Reserve.  Hardy's  recollection  some  months  after 
—  lie  tells  us  he  has  no  '  record  ' —  is  that  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion, and  inquiries  were  to  be  made,  but  no  action  was 
settled.  Northcote,  writing  more  than  two  years  after- 
wards, says  that  the  matter  was  far  too  serious  to  be  hastily 
decided  on,  though  most  of  the  Cabinet  appeared  to  be 
pleased  with  it;  and  that  it  was  accordingly  laid  aside.  Ho 
adds  that  Derby,  being  in  a  state  of  much  excitement,  did 
not  distinguish  between  the  '  conversation  '  about  the  Indian 
troops  and  the  '  decision  '  about  the  Reserve.  But  this 
minimising  description  is  not  entirely  borne  out  by  his  con- 
temporary note,  already  quoted,  written  to  Salisbury  dur- 
ing the  Cabinet.  Acceptance  of  the  expeditionary  policy 
'  in  principle '  is  there  implied ;  an  acceptance  which  was  re- 
iterated by  him  in  a  letter  to  Derby  after  the  July  debate. 
'  I  remember,'  he  wrote  on  July  20, '  that  in  the  conversation 
I  had  with  you  immediately  after  the  Cabinet,  you  asked  me 
when  the  expedition  would  start,  and  that  I  replied,  "  I 
don't  know  that  it  will  ever  start  at  all  —  I  for  one  agreed 
to  it  in  principle  when  (or  if)  a  conjuncture  arises  to  make 
it  necessary ;  but  I  don't  think  such  a  conjuncture  has  arisen 
yet,  and  perhaps  it  never  will."  '  It  is  important  to  ob- 
serve that  none  of  the  accounts  suggests  that  there  was  any 


temporary  note  ana  diary.  Memory  was  obviously  not  quite 
trustworthy  when  dealing  with  plans  which  were  never 
completely  carried  out,  but  which  met  with  general  assent 
in  Cabinet  and  for  wbich  preliminary  preparations  were  at 
once  put  in  hand.  Derby,  however,  went  perhaps  some- 
what beyond  the  actual  stage  arrived  at,  when  he  used  in 
his  speech  tbe  words  '  decision,'  '  determination,'  and  espe- 
cially '  resolution ' ;  and  thereby  gave  an  opportunity  for  a 
technically  accurate  denial.  Readers  will  doubtless  have 
noted  that  this  is  only  the  last  and  most  serious  of  several 
misunderstandings  in  these  years  as  to  the  exact  results 
of  Cabinet  Councils  1 ;  misunderstandings  which  were  al- 
most inevitable  so  long  as  tbe  venerable  but  unbusinesslike 
tradition  was  observed  wbich  forbade  tbe  preservation  of 
minutes  of  the  proceedings.  Many  will  draw  the  conclu- 
sions that  one  at  least  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  constitutional 
reforms  was  long  overdue  —  that  which  has  established  a 
definite  record  of  wbat  is  done  in  Cabinet  Councils,  with  a 
permanent  secretary  to  keep  that  record. 

Not  only  Derby's  old  colleagues,  but  the  Queen  strongly 
resented  his  July  speech.  When  Her  Majesty  read  it  in 
the  newspapers,  she  telegraphed  from  Windsor  at  once  in 
cypher  to  Beaconsfield,  '  Don't  you  think  I  should  write  a 
few  strong  lines  to  Lord  Derby  telling  him  that  it  was 
contrary  to  all  precedent  and  all  constitutional  usage  to 
divulge  what  passed  in  the  Cabinet  to  which  he  belonged 
only  three  months  ago?  Ministers  always  ask  permission 
to  make  explanations,  and  it  will  be  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  the  future  if  this  is  to  pass  unobserved.'  Beacons- 
field  expressed  his  entire  approval.  In  reply  to  the  Queen's 
remonstrances,  Derby  pleaded  Her  Majesty's  original  per- 
mission of  three  months  before,  which  he  did  not  think 
ho  liplrl  in  IIP  p-stino-iiishffrf  because  it  could  not  be 
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mission to  do  so  should  be  first  solicited  and  the  object  of 
the  statement  made  clear;  and  that  the  ^permission  thus  given 
should  only  serve  for  the  particular  instance  and  not  be  con- 
sidered an  open  licence. 

Derby,  though  he  loyally  bowed  to  Her  Majesty's  de- 
cision and  never  reopened  the  question  in  public,  neverthe- 
less thought  that  the  royal  intervention  was  not  spontaneous, 
but  was  undertaken  at  Beaconsfield's  suggestion.  Here,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  did  his  old  friend  a  wrong.  Tier  Majesty's 
telegram  shows  that  she  acted  on  her  own  initiative,  although 
with  Beaconsfield's  approval;  and  the  principles  she  laid 
down  appear  to  be  unimpeachable.  Indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  giving  authority  for  the  Cabinet  denial,  Bcncons- 
field  carefully  avoided  putting  himself  in  any  sort  of  per- 
sonal opposition  to  one  with  whom  he  had  been  so  intimate. 
It  was  Salisbury  in  each  debate  who  gave  the  stinging  reply, 
who  launched  the  wounding  taunt.  Beaconsfield,  who  felt 
deeply  the  severance  of  the  old  tics,  never  alluded  in  public 
during  this  period  to  his  former  pupil  and  friend  save  in 
terms  of  respect.  It  was  indeed  a  very  real  political  loss 
to  him  to  part  with  a  colleague  whose  plain  common  sense 
was  a  wholesome  corrective  to  his  chief's  daring  imagination. 
But  in  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  it  was  an  inevitable 
loss;  and  indeed  the  Queen  was  right  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  policy  of  the  country  bad  the  resignation 
been  offered  and  accepted  earlier.  So  long  as  Derby  re- 
mained at  the  Foreign  Office,  it  was  impossible  for  Russia 
to  believe  that  the  British  Government  would  be  ready  to 
run  the  risk  of  war  in  order  to  enforce  their  will.  It  is 
perhaps  somewhat  strange  that  Derby  should  have  been  so 
anxious  to  bring  to  light  what  was  the  exact  stroke  of 
•policy  which  caused  his  resignation,  seems?  that,  be  Wl 


of  the  Cabinet.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  convince 
Eussia  that  Great  Britain  and  its  Prime  Minister  were  in 
earnest  and  meant  what  they  said.  The  mere  fact  that 
Derby  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  Ministry  was  almost 
as  eloquent  and  convincing  a  proof  of  national  determina- 
tion as  the  votes  for  money  and  men,  the  movements  of 
fleets  and  troops,  and  the  large  majorities  by  which  these 
measures  of  precaution  were  sustained  in  Parliament. 
Within  a  very  few  weeks  of  his  departure,  Eussia,  as  Bea- 
consfield  anticipated,  abandoned  her  unyielding  attitude, 
and  opened  direct  negotiations  with  the  Power  whom  she 
had  failed  to  bluff. 

Derby's  definitive  resignation  made  way  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  who  was  to  hold  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Office  for  thirteen  years  in  all,  and  to  be  the  dominating 
influence  in  British  foreign  policy  for  the  whole  of  the  final 
period  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  transfer  of  Salisbury 
from  the  India  Office  was  followed  by  a  number  of  further 
changes,  among  them  Hardy's  removal  to  the  Lords  as  Vis- 
count Cranbroolt ;  and  the  Cabinet,  which  had  persisted  un- 
altered until  Disraeli's  acceptance  of  a  peerage  in  the  sum- 
mer of  187C,  had  by  April,  1878,  undergone  a  considerable 
renewal  and  transformation.  From  that  date  till  the  close 
of  the  Ministry  it  was  constituted  thus. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD 

Lord  Chan cp.llor EARL  CAIRNS.* 

Lord  President  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND  AND  GOR- 

DON.2 

Lord  Privy  Seal DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Home  Secretary RICHARD  A.  CROSS. 

Foreign  Secretary    MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY. 

Colonial  Secretary SIR  MICHAEL  HICKS  BEACH. 

War  Secretary '  COL.  HON.  F.  A.  STANLEY. 


President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. .    \  ISCOUNT  K.ANDON. 
Postmaster-General I-ORD  JOHN  MANNERS. 

It  was  still  a  strong  Cabinet;  for,  though  it  had  lost 
Derby,  it  had  gained  Beach  and  Smith,  botli  destined  in  due 
fiimrae  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons.  Smith  had  served 
under  Disraeli's  immediate  observation  as  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury;  and  the  chief,  Lord  George  Hamilton  tells  us, 
had  been  especially  struck  by  his  rare  business  aptitude  and 
sense  of  justice.  '  Whenever  there  was  any  departmental 
ov  other  difficulty  of  a  business  character  which  required 
unravelling,  [Disraeli]  simply  said  or  wrote,  "  Refer  it  to 
Mr.  Smith  for  his  decision  " ;  and  his  decision  was  always 
accepted  without  demur.'  1  Sandon's  promotion  was  due 
to  his  successful  conduct  of  the  Ministerial  Education  Bill 
of  1876 ;  and  a  suitable  office  was  found  for  him  by  giving 
Adderley  the  peerage  of  which  there  was  talk  in  the  discus- 
sions about  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1875. 2  Of  Northumber- 
land's appointment  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Hardy  wrote,  in  his 
diary,  {  a  strange  choice  surely.'  Though  he  had  sat  for 
many  years  as  Lord  Lovaine  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
had  held  subordinate  office  in  the  Derby-Disraeli  Ministry 
of  1858-9,  the  Duke  was  not  a  leading  politician.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  as  the  head  of  the  Perc'ies  that  Beaconaflcld  took 
him  into  his  Cabinet,  He  had  lost  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Stanley  and  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Herberts ;  he  him- 
self and  Cairns  and  Cranbrook  were  new  men ;  it  was  not, 
to  his  mind,  fitting  that  a  Tory  Cabinet  should  lack  on  its 
front  bench  in  the  Lords  a  clue  representation  of  the  old 
families ;  so,  to  redress  the  balance,  he  added  Northumber- 
land to  Salisbury  and  Richmond. 

In  the  opportunities  given  to  young  men  by  these  changes 
and  promotions  Beaconsfield  took,  as  ever,  an  especial  in- 


of  Trade.  He  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  and  a  capital 
speaker.  He  entered  public  life  early  as  one  of  your  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Factories.  He  has  great  knowledge,  much  official 
experience,  and  is  altogether  vevy  bright.  He  is  succeeded  as 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Mr.  John  Talbot,  also  mi 
excellent  speaker,  and  highly  cultivated.  Sir  Matthew  White 
Eidley  becomes  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. 

These  are  young  men  who,  with  George  Hamilton,1  will  mount, 
and  be  faithful  and  most  efficient  servants  to  your  Majesty  in 
due  course.  .  .  . 

i  Who  succeeded  Sandou  as  Vicc-President  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  RUSSIA  AND  TUEKEY 
1878 

Lord  Salisbury  signalised  his  entry  into  tho  Foreign 
Office  by  the  drafting  and  publication  of  a  masterly  despatch, 
•which  explained,  and  justified,  to  the  whole  world  the 
diplomatic  position  of  the  British  Government.  Tho  de- 
mand that  Russia  should  submit  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
to  the  judgment  of  Europe  was  one  that  Derby  had  made  as 
absolutely  as  Salisbury  now  made  it.  But  it  was  Salisbury 
who  drove  home  the  reasonableness  of  the  contention  in 
paragraphs  of  luminous  directness ;  and  the  active  measures 
which  the  Cabinet  had  already  taken  gave  a  special  weight 
to  his  words.  Beaconsfield  claimed,  no  doubt  with  truth, 
a  share  in  the  credit  for  the  circular. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  April  2. — .  .  .  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  are  responsible  for  tho  circular,  but  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Cabinet,  and  critically  examined  by  them. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  thinks  it  does  Lord  Salisbury  great  credit, 
and  that  it  will  produce  a  considerable  and  beneficial  effect.  It 
is  an  attempt  also  to  take  the  composition  of  important  des- 
patches out  of  the  manufactory  of  the  Hammonds  and  the  Ten- 
terdens,  who  have  written  everything,  in  their  F.O.  jargon,  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Canning  wrote  his  own  despatches  on 
great  occasions,  and  also  Lord  Palmerston.  .  .  . 

April  3. — .  .  .  Lord  Beaconsfield  assures  your  Majesty  that  he 


Lord  Salisbury  comes  to  him  at  eleven  o'clock  to  consult  over 
affairs  before  the  Cabinet;  and  this  is  to  be  a  regular  rule  without 
exception.  The  circular  has  done  wonders.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  April  4,  1878.—.  .  .  I  think  the  circular 
has  put  the  country  on  its  legs  again.  I  wonder  what  Harty-T. 
thinks  of  it. 

The  French  dinner,1  on  Tuesday,  was  a  menagerie,  from  Roy- 
alty down  to  a  Miss  Henniker!  In  the  interval,  some  second-rate 
fashionables.  I  sate  next  to  Pss.  Mary.  .  .  . 

The  dinner  yesterday  at  P[ercy]  Wyndham's  was  of  an  testhet- 
ical  character;  Pss.  Louise,  De  Vescis  (of  course),  etc.,  etc.,  and 
Browning,  a  noisy,  counoited  poet;  all  the  talk  about  pictures  and 
art,  and  Raffaellc,  and  what  Sterne  calls  'the  Correggiosity  of 
Correggio.' 

I  dine  at  the  Lornes'  to-day  in  case  I  return  in  time,  wh.  is 
doubtful.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield  was  justified  in  bis  satisfaction  with  the 
impression  produced  by  the  circular.  Both  Houses  of 
Parliament  proceeded  to  endorse  the  calling  out  of  the  Re- 
serve, the  Lords  without  a  division,  the  Commons  by  the 
huge  majority  of  310  to  C4. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  April  9,  '78. — .  .  .  He  moved  the  address  in 
answer  to  your  Majesty's  message  yesterday  in  the  Lords,  and 
endeavoured  to  place  clearly  before  the  country  what  was  the 
engagement  Russia  had  entered  into  with  the  Powers,  and  which 
was  the  foundation,  not  to  say  cause,  of  their  neutrality  in  the 
late  war. 

Lord  Granville,  not  disputing  the  general  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment, could  only  have  recourse  to  critical  observations  of  a  de- 
sultory kind.  .  .  ? 

The  debate,  tho'  there  was  no  amendment,  was  continued  till  1 
o'clock  a.m.,  and,  on  the  whole,  well  sustained.  Lord  Salisbury 
spoke  with  vigor.  Lord  Beaconafield  had  the  privilege  of  a  reply, 
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had  vanished.    So  it  was  inopportune  and  useless.    There  will 
be  other  occasions.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield's  speech  need  not  detain  us.  His  docu- 
mented review  of  Anglo-Russian  diplomatic  correspondence 
about  the  submission  of  Russo-Turkish  agreements  for  Euro- 
pean sanction,  and  his  destructive  criticism  of  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  have  already  been  drawn  upon  in  Chapter  7.1 
His  peroration  dwelt  on  the  peculiar  character  of  that  Em- 
pire which  British  statesmen  have  in  charge. 

No  Cffisar  or  Charlemagne  ever  presided  over  a  dominion  so 
peculiar.  Its  flag  floats  on  many  waters;  it  has  provinces  in  every 
zone,  they  are  inhabited  by  persons  of  different  races,  different 
religions,  different  laws,  manners,  and  customs.  Some  of  these 
arc  bound  to  us  by  the  ties  of  liberty,  fully  conscious  that 
without  their  connection  with  the  metropolis  they  have  no  se- 
curity for  public  freedom  and  self-government;  others  are  bound 
to  us  by  flesh  and  blood  and  by  material  as  well  as  moral  con- 
siderations. There  are  millions  who  are  bound  to  us  by  our 
military  sway,  and  they  bow  to  that  sway  because  they  know  that 
they  are  indebted  to  it  for  order  and  justice.  All  these  com- 
munities agree  in  recognising  the  commanding  spirit  of  these 
islands  that  has  formed  and  fashioned  in  such  a  manner  so  great 
a  portion  of  the  globe.  My  lords,  that  empire  is  no  mean  her- 
itage; but  it  is  not  an  heritage  that  can  only  be  enjoyed;  it  must 
be  maintained.  And  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  same  quali- 
ties tbnt  created  it  —  by  courage,  by  discipline,  by  patience,  by 
determination,  and  by  a  reverence  for  public  law  and  respect  for 
national  rights.  My  lords,  in  the  East  of  Europe  at  this  moment 
some  securities  of  that  Empire  are  imperilled.  I  never  can  be- 
lieve that  at  such  a  moment  it  is  the  Peers  of  England  who  will  be 
wanting  to  uphold  the  cause  of  their  country. 

The  circular  was  well  received  abroad  no  less  than  at 
home.  In  particular,  it  made  an  effective  appeal  to  the 
whole  of  the  neonles  interested  in  SnntVi-oaatnvr,  T?r,™-na 


dised  beyond  measure,  provoked  strong  local  protests.  Not 
merely  the  Turks,  but  tbc  Greeks,  the  Serbians,  and  the 
Rumanians  saw  in  it.  tLe  deathblow  of  their  hopes.  Serbia 
and  Rumania  had  both  fought  against  Turkey,  and  Greece 
had  only  been  restrained  from  prosecuting  the  invasion  of 
Thessaly  by  the  protests  and  promises  of  the  Powers.  And 
yet  Russia  imposed  a  solution  which,  on  the  one  hand,  placed 
large  communities  of  Serbians  and  Greeks  iinder  the  sway 
of  Bulgaria,  whose  liberation  had  been  effected  not  by  her 
own  efforts,  but  by  Russian  armies;  and  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  forced  Rumania  to  restore  to  Russian  rule  the  Ru- 
manian population  of  Bessarabia  that  had  been  redeemed  in 
185C.  Moreover,  Austria  and  Hungary  were  aroused  at 
last;  and  their  forces  were  mobilised  in  the  Carpathians  in 
order  to  keep  Russian  pretensions  within  bounds.  "Bis- 
marck, who  in  February  had  ostentatiously  disclaimed  any 
German  interest  in  the  Balkans,  but  had  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  welcome  a  European  Congress  to  Berlin  and  to  play 
himself  the  part  of  an  '  honest  broker,'  began  to  show  in- 
creased friendliness  to  this  country;  and  there  was  a  grow- 
ing tendency  in  French  opinion  to  decline  to  support  Rus- 
sia in  extreme  courses. 

In  this  favourable  atmosphere  Beaconsfield  pressed  for- 
ward the  arrangements  for  that  Indian  expedition  to  the 
Mediterranean,  which  should  impress  the  imagination  of 
Europe  in  general,  and  Russia  in  particular,  both  with  the 
extensive  military  resources  and  with  the  firm  resolution 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  which  should  be  ready,  if  need  be, 
to  seize  Cyprus  and  Alexandretta  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  approved  in  principle  on  March  27. 

To  Queen  'Victoria. 


affected  by  the  first  appearance  of  what  they  will  believe  to  be  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  men. 

Lord  Derby's  speech  bas  benefited  your  Majesty's  Government 
abroad.  It  mnrks  still  more  decidedly  the  difference  between  the 
late  and  the  present  politics  of  your  Majesty's  advisors.  All  that 
Lord  Beaconaficld  devised,  and  contemplated,  will  now  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  England  already  occupies  again  a  leading  and. 
soon  a  commanding  position. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  every  respect,  is  qualified  for  the  Garter, 
but  it  would  be  rather  premature  to  confer  it  on,  him  at  this  mo- 
ment. Lord  Beaconsfield  wishes  it  to  be  the  recognition  of  his 
merits  in  the  now  impending  negotiations;  and  when  they  are 
concluded,  whether  by  peace  or  war,  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  advise 
your  Majesty  to  confer  on  him  this  paramount  distinction.  .  .  . 

The  new  Foreign  Secretary  found,  it  will  be  seen,  im- 
mediate favour  with  bis  royal  mistress;  and  Beaconsfield 
was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote  and  maintain  cordial 
relations  between  the  Palace  and  the  Foreign  Office. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBORNE,  April  14,  '78. —  The  Queen  is  much  interested  by  the 
account  of  the  Cabinet.  Most  truly  is  Great  Britain  in  her  right 
position  again,  thanks  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  to  the  departure, 
not  an  instant  too  soon,  of  Lord  Derby. 

Lord  Salisbury  keeps  her  continually  informed  of  what  is 
going  on,  which  is  an  immense  relief.  Now  that  terrible  strain 
of  constant  watching  is  over,  which  affected  the  Queen  and  she  lias 
no  doubt  Lord  Beaconsfield  also  —  from  the  extraordinary  habit 
of  delay  and  neglect  which  existed  when  Lord  Derby  was  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  April  15,  '78.— Lord  Beaconsfield  ...  is 
gratified  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  keeping  your  Majesty  quite  an  (ail, 
to  all  that  is  going  on.  He  impressed  upon  Lord  Salisbury  that, 


The  announcement  that  7,000  native  Indian  troops  were 
under  immediate  orders  for  Malta  was  made  a  few  days 
before  Easter,  and  the  troops  themselves  arrived  before  the 
end  of  May.  It  was  a  final  and  decisive  stroke.  There 
could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  the  determination  of  the 
Beaconsfield  Government;  and  Parliament,  in  spite  of  some 
passionate  protests,  steadily  supported  them.  The  policy 
indeed  was  not  seriously  challenged.  For,  though  there 
were  debates  in  both  Houses,  they  turned  mainly  upon  legal 
questions  —  the  exact  scope  of  Ministers'  powers,  without 
special  sanction  of  Parliament,  under  the  Mutiny  Act;  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  clause  in  the  India  Act  which  forbade, 
save  on  sudden  or  urgent  necessity,  the  application  of  In- 
dian revenues,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament, 
to  military  movements  beyond  Indian  frontiers.  Even  out 
of  the  legal  debates  the  life  was  largely  taken  by  the  consent, 
of  the  Treasury  to  place  the  cost  of  transport  on  the  British 
Exchequer.  In  the  Commons  the  Government  were  sus- 
tained on  the  legal  and  constitutional  questions  by  a  ma- 
jority of  121.  In  the  Lords,  Granville  would  not  risk  the 
disclosure  of  the  barrenness  of  the  land  by  taking  a  division, 
thus  exposing  himself  to  Beaconsfield's  taunt:  'You  will 
never  be  in  a  majority  if  your  nerves  are  so  very  delicate. 
You  must  assert  your  opinions  without  fear  and  with  perse- 
verance; and  if  they  are  just  and  true  and  right,  you  will 
ultimately  bo  supported  by  the  country.'  Of  Parl iaraentary 
courage  of  this  kind,  Beacousficld  was  himself  a  shining 
example. 

To  support  his  Parliamentary  case,  Beaconsfield  quotx'd 
numerous  precedents.  He  was  able  to  show  that  troops  had 
been  despatched  from  India  in  the  past  to  the  Cape,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Hongkong,  and  Abyssinia.  But  these, 


India.  He  thereby  established  tho  principle,  welcome  to 
India  and  in  the  long  run  to  Great  Britain,  that  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  India  to  support,  if  necessary,  by  military 
force,  even  in  Europe,  an  imperial  policy  undertaken  for 
India's  benefit.  This  great  principle  of  imperial  solidarity 
for  defence  has  since.  Boaconsfield's  day,  and  largely  owing 
to  the  precedent  which  he  set,  taken  such  firm  hold  of  the 
British  mind  that  even  the  Liberal  Government  in  power  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to 
bring  over  a  powerful  Indian  urmy  to  fight  for  the  imperial 
cause  on  the  battlefields  of  France.  Of  the  quibbles  with 
which  Liberal  speeches  abounded  in  1878  nothing  was  heard 
in  1914.  Public  approval  was  enthusiastic  and  unanimous. 
It  was  never  necessary  in  1S78  to  take  the  Indian  troops 
at  Malta  into  action  in  Europe  or  Asia  Minor.  Russia  was 
at  last  convinced,  and  began  to  consider  how  far  she.  could 
meet,  instead  of  defying,  the  British  Government.  Tho 
Salisbury  Circular,  while  unmistakable  in  its  assertion  of 
the  right  of  the  Powers  to  be  consulted  and  in  its  refusal 
to  accept  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  had  frankly  admitted 
that,  after  the  events  of  the  past  couple  of  years,  large 
changes  would  be  requisite  in  the  treaties  by  which  youth- 
eastern  Europe  bad  hitherto  been  ruled.  In  response  to 
this  admission,  Gortchakoff,  while  combating  in  detail  Salis- 
bury's arguments,  invited  the  British  Government  to  shite 
not  merely  what  it  did  not  wish,  but  what  it  did  wish. 
Schouvaloff,  the  Ambassador,  immediately  began  to  prose- 
cute inquiries  in  this  sense  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  first 
negotiations,  entered  into  on  Bismarck's  suggestion,1  con- 
cerned the  removal  of  the  threat  lo  Constantinople  caused  by 
the  presence  of  Kussian  armies  in  its  close  neighbourhood. 

i  Northcote,  in  his  memorandum,  writes  Hint  Bismarck,  nfler  lon<,' 


How  matters  developed  ami  how  British  policy  took  a  con- 
crete shape  appears  from  Bcacousficld's  letters. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  [April  19,]  '78.  Good  Friday. — .  .  .  First  he 
must  thank  your  Majesty  for  the  gracious  kindness,  which  sent  to 
him,  shut  up  in  a  city,  the  only  consolation  under  such  circum- 
stances, beautiful  flowers,  and  of  all  flowers,  the  one  that  retains 
its  beauty  longest,  sweet  primrose,  the  ambassador  of  spring.1 

He  is  much  touched  by  your  Majesty  deigning  to  rempmber 
him  in  a  manner  full  of  nature  and  grace. 

His  villegiatura  has  not  yet  commenced,  and  he  fears  never  will. 
First  of  all,  he  is  quite  alone,  Sir  W.  Gull  having  again  banished 
Mr.  Corry,  tho'  not  from  England,  but  from  London  and  business. 
Secondly,  affairs  are  so  critical  at  this  moment,  that  is  impossible 
to  be  absent.  Lord  Salisbury  is  at  Hatfield,  but  he  comes  up 
every  day;  and  indeed  we  are  in  the  very  pith  of  the  most  im- 
portant work. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  the  greatest  hopes  that,  in  the  course  of 
8  and  40  hours,  we  shall  have  arranged,  that  the  Russians  shall 
evacuate  Turkey  as  far  as  Adrianople  on  condition  that  your 
Majesty's  fleet  will  return  to  Besika  Bay.  Constantinople  and 
Gallipoli  will  then  be  in  the  entire  and  complete  possession  of 
the  Sultan. 

But  this  proposition,  made  by  P.  Bismarck,  would  never  have 
been  made,  unless  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  determined  on  peace, 
for  he  can  make  no  other  concession  so  great  and  complete.  The 
next  fortnight  will  bo  one  of  intense  interest. 

Northumberland  -  is  not  lost,  but  it  should  have  been  won. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  hopes  that  your  Majesty  is  well;  that  your 
Majesty  is  enjoying  the  burst  of  spring,  and  that  Spithead  is  look- 
ing like  the  Mediterranean,  rolling  blue  at  your  Majesty's  feet. 

April  21. — .  .  .  Yesterday  was  an  active  and  critical  day.  If 
we  can  trust  Bismarck,  affairs  might  be  concluded  in  a  manner 
very  honorable  to  England,  but  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  not  a  very 
strong  conviction  on  this  head;  and  altho'  the  new  attitude  of  this 
country  has  evidently  greatly  affected  Bismarck,  and  made  him 
feel  that  England  must  have  a  voice  in  the  final  settlement,  Lord 


Eusaia.  Otherwise,  n  tlie  fleets  ami  annies  or  tne  two  nations 
are  witlulrawn  from  Turkey,  the  future  arrangements  scarcely 
seem  so  difficult. 

If  tho  territory  south  of  the  Balkans  be  restored  to  the  Porte, 
Turkey  may  be  as  strong  to  guard  the  Straits,  as  Denmark  is  in 
a  similar  position. 

With  regard  to  Armenia,  it  would  be  well  to  propose  that,  if 
Bntouni  is  a  free  port,  wo  will  not  question  the  possession  of  Ivars, 
etc.,  but  if  Batoum  is  to  be  Russian,  we  must  occupy  some  island 
or  station  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  will  neutralise  the 
presence  of  Russia  in  Armenia. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  goes  to  llatfield  to-morrow  afternoon.  He 
could  not  succeed  in  his  Wimbledon  plan.  .  .  . 

These  two  letters  were  written  on  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Day.  The  crisis  hud  come  at  the  holiday  season,  just  when 
Beaconsfield,  after  a  long  period  of  strain,  was  fondly  hop- 
ing (ho  told  Lady  .Bradford )  to  get  a  house  out  of  town  for 
a  month  '  somewhere  near  —  Richmond,  Roehanvpton,  Wim- 
bledon, that  sort  of  thing;  a  pretty  villa  with  some  flowers 
and  conifers ' ;  '  so  that  I  may  at  least  sleep  in  the  country 
air,  which,  they  say,  fairies  favor.'  With  Corry  still  away, 
however,  he  could  not  face  the  household  cares  involved, 
and  had  to  content  himself  with  a  short  visit  to  llatfield 
beginning  on  Easter  Holiday.  It  was  his  first  real  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Cecil  family,  and  he  enjoyed  the  society 
of  his  new  friends. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  EOWSINQ  STREET,  Easter  Sunday,  [April  21,]  1878.—.  .  . 
I  tried  to  go  and  hear  Mr.  Fleming  at  St.  Michael's  to-day,  Lady 
Uacclesfield  having  given  me  her  pew;  but,  tho'  in  good  time, 
I  cd.  not  enter  the  sacred  precinct.  I  tried  three  doors,  but  found 
a  mob,  as,  in  old  days,  when  the  drama  flourished,  was  found  at 
the  pit  door.  The  church  wd.  not  be  taken  —  a  regular  Plevna ; 
and  [I]  was  obliged  ipuoininiously  to  retreat,  Fleming  having  of 


am  quite  unhinged ;  the  machinery  has  stopped  ...  I  have  a  com- 
plete day  in  the  country,  but  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  repeat  it. 
The  reaction  ia  too  painful.  .  .  . 

10,  DOWNING  STKEET,  April  24. — .  .  .  I  came  up  this  morning, 
and  am  returning  in  an  ,hour's  time  to  Hatfield,  where  will  be 
jVIiinster.  .  .  . 

Nobody  at  Hatfield :  literally  the  family,  wh.  however  is  large, 
singular,  and  amusing.  The  two  girls,  whom  I  never  spoke  to 
before,  are  very  intelligent  and  agreeable ;  they  are  women,  aud  yet 
not  devoid  of  the  grace  of  childhood,  tho'  highly  cultivated.  .  .  . 

The  weather  was  detestable  at  Hatfield,  and  I  have  had  quite 
eno'  of  country  air :  a  north-east  blast,  with  a  sprinkling  of  hail. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  May  5,  '78. — .  .  .  If  Cyprus  be  conceded  to 
your  Majesty  by  the  Porte,  and  England,  at  the  same  time,  enters 
into  a  defensive  alliance  with  Turkey,  guaranteeing  Asiatic 
Turkey  from  Russian  invasion,  the  power  of  England  in  the  Med- 
iterranean will  be  absolutely  increased  in  that  region,  and  your 
Majesty's  Indian  Empire  immensely  strengthened. 

Cyprus  is  the  key  of  Western  Asia. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  also  greatly  strengthen  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  altogether  she  would  be  a  stronger  barrier  against 
Russia  than  she  was  before  the  war. 

If  this  policy  be  carried  into  effect,  aud  it  must  be  carried,  your 
Majesty  need  fear  uo  coalition  of  Emperors.  It  will  weld  to- 
gether your  -Majesty's  Indian  Empire  and  Great  Britain.  As 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  soon  to  have  the  honor  of  an  audience  of  your 
Majesty,  he  will  reserve  this  great  subject  until  that  time. 

Francis  Knollys  l  io  Montagu  Carry. 

HOTEL  BRISTOL,  PARIS,  May  1,  '78. —  The  Prince  of  Wales  de- 
sires me  to  ask  you  to  let  Lord  Beaconsfield  know  that,  since 
H.R.H.  wrote  to  him,  he  has  met  Gambctta.  He  was  at  M.  Wad- 
dington's  evening  party  last  night,  and  was  presented  to  the  Prince 
by.  Lord  Lyons.  They  had  a  long  conversation  together,  in  the 
course  of  which  Gambetta  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  every 


It  was  not  difficult  for  Seliouvaloff  to  discover  from  Salis- 
bury in  general  terms  what  the  British  Government  did 
wish.  There  was,  of  course,  no  pretension  that  Turkey 
should  emerge  from  an  unsuccessful  war,  largely  attribut- 
able to  her  own  obstinacy,  without  serious  loss  and  serious 
territorial  curtailment;  that  victorions  Russia  should  be 
asked  to  forgo  all  the  fruits  of  her  lavish  expenditure  of 
blood  arid  treasure.  But  from  Salisbury's  despatch  and 
from  Beaconsfield's  speech  in  the  Lords  it  was  obvious  that 
their  aim  was  to  preserve  for  Turkey  a  compact  and  con- 
siderable territory,  with  a  defensible  frontier,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia ;  to  prevent  Russia  from  securing  such 
a  territorial  rearrangement  as  would  place  Turkey  per- 
manently at  her  mercy,  and  as,  in  particular,  would  give 
her  control  of  Constantinople,  the  Straits,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  route  through  Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  other  words,  Russia  must  abandon  the  plan  of  a  big 
Bulgaria,  a  Russianised  province  extending  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  jfEgean  and  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople, embracing  many  Greek  and  Serbian  localities 
and  communities,  and  cutting  the  territorial  connection  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  its  Greek,  Albanian,  and  Slavonic  prov- 
inces; and  either  Batoum  and  the  Armenian  conquests  of 
Russia  in  Asia  must  be  relinquished,  or  the  effect  of  their 
loss  must  be  neutralised  in  some  other  fashion. 

Fully  apprised  of  the  points  to  which  Beaconsfield's  Gov- 
ernment attached  vital  importance,  and  also  of  the  un- 
shakable firmness  of  its  resolution,  Schouvaloff  started  in 
the  second  week  of  May  for  St.  Petersburg  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  his  imperial  master  and  of  Gortchakoff 
to  an  arrangement  on  the  British  terms.  Beaconsfield  told 
him  in  his  last  conversation  before  cartine  '  that  it  was  only 


The  same  arts  that  did  gain 
A  power,  must  it  maintain. 

It  was  this  readiness  of  Groat  Britain  for  war  that  had 
brought  Russia  to  reason.  Writing  to  the  Queen  half  a 
year  later,  on  November  29,  in  regard  to  the  change  in 
Russian  policy,  Beacousfield  claimed  that  '  it  was  the  con- 
fidential announcement  to  the  Sultan,  Andrassy,  and  Ru- 
manian Government,  that,  even  if  we  were  alone,  we  were 
ready  on  the  3rd  May  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  the  Rus- 
sians from  E.  Rumclia  by  force,  that  produced  this  great 
change.  The  Sultan,  sworn  to  secrecy,  of  course  told  his 
Greek  physician ;  Andrassy,  equally  bound,  of  course,  as  we 
intended,  revealed  it  to  Bismarck;. and  Rumania,  of  course, 
to  Russia.'  Helped,  no  doubt,  by  Beaconsfield's  frank 
warning,  Schouvaloffs  mission  was  on  the  whole  successful. 
The  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor  consented  in  the  main  to 
such  a  curtailment  of  the  big  Bulgaria  as  Beaconsfield  de- 
manded; but  about  Batoum  and  TCars  they  were  stiff,  and 
Beacousfield  had  to  have  recourse  to  other  means  to  secure 
his  purpose. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  May  23,  '78. — .  .  .  No  change  whatever  has 
occurred  about  the  Cyprus  scheme:  but  nothing  could  be  done  ac- 
tively, till  we  saw  our  way,  somewhat,  as  to  Bulgaria  and  the 
European  question. 

Count  Schouvaloff  has  returned.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  not  yet 
seen  him,  but  Lord  Salisbury's  account  is  highly  satisfactory,  as 
regards  European  Turkey. 

The  Cabinet  is  to  be  summoned  for  noon  to-morrow,  when  Lord 
Salisbury  will  make  his  statement,  and  if  the  Cabinet  agrees,  of 
which  Lord  Beaconafield  cannot  doubt,  a  telegram  (already  pre- 
pared, for  it  is  of  great  length)  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Layard,  who  baa 
been,  all  along,  confidentially  prepared  for  the  proposal  to  the 
Porte. 


ful,  than  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  now,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  England,  will  be  the  most  efl'ective,  and  indeed  only  possible 
barrier  against  an  aggressive  Eussia. 

If  all  is  agreed  to  by  the  Cabinet,  there  must  be  an  exchange  of 
notes  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  as  to  the  terms  agreed 
on,  and  a  treaty  or  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey. 

With  these  documents  we  should  be  prepared  to  go  into  Con- 
gress, which  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  probably  may  meet 
in  the  middle  of  June. 

May  26. — .  .  .  He  was  disappointed  in  writing  to  your  Majesty 
yesterday,  not  only  from  the  bustle  of  the  day,  but  because  he  did 
not  feel  able  to  place  before  your  Majesty  the  state  of  affairs  in  as 
clear  and  precise  a  manner  as  was  necessary. 

On  Thursday  last  Count  Schouvaloff  had  bis  interview  with 
Lord  Salisbury,  having  arrived,  himself,  from  St.  Petersburg1,  tho 
previous  afternoon. 

The  Ambassador  communicated  to  his  Court  the  result  of  this 
interview  in  a  telegram  of  8  pages,  and  received  an  answer  accept- 
ing all  the  modifications  of  the  Treaty  of  S.  Stefano,  except  one 
proposed  by  England,  referring  to  the  military  occupation  of 
Eumelia  by  Turkey. 

All  this  was  made  known  to  the  Cabinet  on  Friday,  who  are 
anxious  not  to  press  the  point  which  was  not  conceded,  as  they 
are  of  opinion  that  the  country  would  not  approve  of  their  refusing 
to  go  into  Congress  on  a  subject  not  of  the  first  importance,  es- 
pecially when  so  much  had  been  conceded. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  not  sanctioning  these  views,  the  matter  is  at 
present  suspended  after  further  discussion  in  the  Cabinet  of  yes- 
terday. 

Count  Schouvaloff  had  his  interview  with  the  Prime  Minister 
yesterday  at  five  o'clock. 

The  result  of  none  of  these  negotiations  will  be  made  kuown 
at  present,  nor  until  they  are  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Congress. 
What  will  be  made  known  to  the  country,  if  we  come  to  a  general 
agreement  on  all  the  main  points,  is  that  England  has  agreed  to 
enter  into  the  Congress  to  consider  the  Treaty  of  S.  Stefano  in  all 
its  bearings. 

We  have  gone  perfectly  straight  with  Austria,  and  have  agreed 
to  support  her  in  all  her  declared  noints  of  nnliVv 


Batoum  and  Kars,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  that  till  we 
havo  our  answer  from  Constantinople  about  Cyprus.  It  may 
arrive  to-day. 

What  does  your  Majesty  think  of  making  Mr.  Roebuck  a 
Privy  Councillor?  Lord  Beaconsfield  believes  he  is  a  true 
patriot,  and,  tho'  now  very  advanced  in  age  and  infirmity,  such 
a  distinction  from  his  Sovereign  would  approve  and  adorn  an 
honorable  life.  Perhaps,  if  your  Majesty  does  approve  of  this 
suggestion,  your  Majesty  would  be  so  gracious  as  to  telegraph 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield  accordingly.1 

The  Congress  is  now  looming  in  the  immediate  distance.  P. 
Bismarck  wishes  it  to  be  a  Congress  without  ad  referendum,  or, 
he  says,  nothing  will  be  really  done.  Such  a  Congress  must  he 
attended  by  Ministers  of  State,  who  can  act  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. 

Lord  Salisbury  urges  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  to  go,  as  he 
is  the  only  person  who  can  declare  with  authority  the  policy  of 
England:  what  she  requires  and  what  she  will  grant.-  He  is 
pleased  to  say  the  Continental  statesmen  are  afraid  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

This  is  a  grave  issue.  .  .  . 

Beaeonsfield  found,  as  he  hoped,  that  the  Sultan  was 
ready  to  allow  Great  Britain  to  occupy  Cyprus  in  return 
for  a  guarantee  of  his  Asiatic  dominions;  and,  as  he  ex- 
pected, that  the  Tsar  was  extremely  indisposed  to  relinquish 
Kars  and  Batoum.  The  way  was  therefore  clear  for  the 
agreements  with  Russia  and  Turkey  which  his  letters  to 
the  Queen  had  outlined.  The  memorandum  embodying  the 
agreement  with  Russia  was  signed  hy  Salisbury  and  Schou- 
valoff  in  London  on  May  30 ;  and  the  Cyprus  Convention 
with  the  Porte  was  signed  by  Layard  and  Safvet  at  Con- 
stantinople on  June  4. 

Under  the  memorandum  Russia  made  a  fairly  complete 
surrender  of  that  '.Big  Bulgaria'  which  was  the  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  She  consented 


and  to  its  division  into  two  provinces,  separated  oy  me  Bal- 
kan range,  of  which  only  the  province  north  of  the  Balkans 
shonld  have  political  autonomy  under  the  government  of  a 
Prince,  while  that  south  of  the  Balkans  should  receive  a 
large  measure  of  administrative  self-government,  with  a 
Christian  governor.  Thus  the  Balkan  range,  and  not  the 
southern  frontier  of  a  big  Bulgaria,  would  become  the 
frontier  of  the  effective  Turkish  empire;  though 'the  pro- 
visions as  to  Turkish  military  action  in  the  southern  prov- 
ince, to  which  Beaconsfield  naturally  attached  great  im- 
portance, were  left  in  rather  a  vague  condition.  The  Turk- 
ish army  was  to  retreat  from  that  province,  but  Turkish, 
troops  were  to  be  allowed  to  re-enter  to  resist  insurrection 
or  invasion.  Moreover,  '  England  reserves  to  herself  to 
insist  at  the  Congress  on  the  right  of  the  Sultan  to  be  able 
to  canton  troops  oil  the  frontiers  of  Southern  Bulgaria ' — 
a  proposition  as  to  which  Russia  also  reserved  complete 
liberty  for  herself  in  the  Congress  discussion.  The  British 
Government  further  demanded  .that  the  superior  officers  of 
the  militia  in  the  province  should  bo  named  by  the  Porte, 
with  Europe's  consent.  Owing  to  the  '  warm  interest ' 
which  England  felt  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  should  be  modified 
so  a#  to  give  the  other  Powers,  and  notably  England,  as  well 
as  Russia,  a  consulting  voice  in  the  future  organisation  of 
Thessaly  and  Epirus  and  the  other  Christian  provinces  un- 
der the  Turkish  dominion.  The  retrocession  of  Rumanian 
Bessarabia  to  Russia  was  accepted  '  with  profound  regret ' ; 
but,  as  the  other  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  were  not 
prepared  to  fight  to  preserve  the  boundaries  therein  assigned 
to  Rumania,  England  could  not  incur  aloue  the  responsibil- 
ity of  opposing  the  change. 
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an  assurance  that  there  should  be  no  further  extension  of 
the  Russian  frontier  in  Asiatic  Turkey;  but  in  regard  to 
Kars  and  Batoum  he  continued  adamant.  In  the  text  of 
the  memorandum  the  Beaconsfield  Government  did  not  dis- 
guise what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  gravity  of/'the  de- 
cision, and  at  the  same  time  gave  an  intimation  of  their 
own  resolve  to  secure  British  interests  in  these  regions  in 
another  fashion.  These  were  the  words  used : 

In  consenting  not  to  contest  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia  to  occupy  the  port  of  Batoum  and  to  guard  his  conquests 
in  Armenia,  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  do  not  hide  from 
themselves  that  grave  dangers  —  menacing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
populations  of  Turkey-in-Asia  —  may  result  in  the  future  by 
this  extension  of  the  Russian  frontier.  But  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment are  of  opinion  that  the  duty  of  protecting  the  Ottoman 
Empire  from  this  danger,  which  henceforth  will  rest  largely 
(d'une  mesure  specials')  upon  England,  can  be  effected  without 
exposing  Europe  to  the  calamities  of  a  fresh  war. 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  his  letters 
to  the  Queen,  that  Beaconsfield  would  not  have  sanctioned 
the  signature  of  the  memorandum,  had  he  not  seen  his  way 
to  safeguard  by  other  means  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the 
Porte.  He  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  power  which  her 
Armenian  conquests  had  given  Russia,  not  only  of  dominat- 
ing the  Black  Sea,  but  also  of  attacking  at  will,  overland, 
either  Palestine  and  Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Bagdad 
route  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  other.  A  successful  ad- 
vance in  either  direction  would  be  a  menace  to  India,  whose 
security  was  the  principal  aim  of  his  Eastern  policy.  In 
this  region,  too,  England  must  act  alone.  '  We  had  felt 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,'  writes  Northcote,  '  that, 
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other.  We  were  convinced  that  Russia  would  try  to  con- 
sole herself  for  any  diplomatic  defeat  she  might  sustain 
in  Europe,  by  making  good  terms  for  herself  in  Asia.' 
Russia  had  already  shown  this  tendency  in  the  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  memorandum.  It  was  impossihle, 
after  the  experience  of  the  brittle  nature  of  Russian,  pledges 
about  Turkestan,  to  place  much  reliance  on  the  Tsar's  en- 
gagement not  to  extend  the  Russian  frontier  farther  in 
Asia  Minor.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  convention  with 
Turkey. 

The  convention  was  very  short,  containing  only  one  oper- 
ative clause.  It  provided  that,  if  Russia  retained  Batoum, 
Ardahan,  Kars,  or  any  of  them,  the  British  Government 
would  defend  by  force  of  arms  the  Sultan's  Asiatic  domin- 
ions, as  demarcated  by  the  Congress,  against  any  fresh 
Russian  attack.  In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  execute 
this  engagement  the  English  were  to  be  allowed  to  occupy 
and  administer  the  island  of  Cyprus,  paying  annually  to  the 
Sultan  (under  an  annex  to  the  Convention)  the  excess  of 
income  over  expenditure  in  the  island  —  the  sum  being  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  previous  five  years.  Further 
the  Sultan  promised  to  England  '  to  introduce  necessary 
reforms,  to  be  agreed  upon  later  between  the  two  Powers, 
into  the  Government  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
and  other  subjects  in  these  [the  Asiatic]  territories.' 

Thus  was  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  March  27  in  effect 
carried  out,  only  with  such  modifications  as  the  regained 
goodwill  of  Turkey  would  fortunately  permit.  The  '  new 
Gibraltar '  was  secured  by  arrangement  with  the  Sultan. 
The  idea  of  Melos  or  Mytilene  had  long  been  abandoned, 
and  Cyprus  had  been  definitely  selected  as,  in  Northcote's 
words.  '  a  place  of  arms  in  the  Levant,  where  nnv  slims 


sian  gulf.  With  Cyprus  occupied  by  consent  and  a  de- 
fensive alliance  contracted  with  the  Porte,  it  was  obviously 
unnecessary  to  occupy  Alexandretta,  the  natural  landing- 
place  of  troops  collected  in  the  island  for  the  protection  of 
Turkcy-in-Asia.  The  choice  of  Cyprus  was  probably  Bea- 
consfield's  own.  Nearly  thirty  years  before,  he  had  repre- 
sented one  of  the  Jerusalem  gossips  in  Tancred  as  saying, 
'  The  English  want  Cyprus,  and  they  will  take  it  as  com- 
pensation ';  but  it  is  quite  certain  that,  until  he  arranged 
for  its  acquisition,  very  few  people  in  England  indeed  had 
ever  cherished  the  slightest  wish  for  it  To  an  imaginative 
mind,  like  his,  which  had  long  brooded  over  the  problem  of 
the  Levant,  the  possibilities  of  this  romantic  island  were 
familiar.  He  had  spent  a  day  there  in  1831 ;  but  then 
professed,  in  whimsical  fashion,  to  find  a  '  land  famous  in 
all  ages  '  more  delightful  as  the  residence  of  Fortunatus, 
in  the  fairy  tale  of  The  Wishing  Cap,  '  than  as  the  rosy 
realm,  of  Venus  or  the  romantic  kingdom  of  the  Crusaders.' 1 
Phoenicians  and  Ptolemies,  Gfeeks  and  Romans,  Templars 
and  Lusignans,  Venetians  and  Turks  were  among  the  motley 
throng  who  at  one  time  or  another  had  there  borne  sway. 
It  must  have  given  Beaconsfield's  historical  sense  a  real 
satisfaction  to  provide  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  the 
establishment  of  British  administration  in  a  land  which 
had  been  won  in  arms  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion. 

The  responsibility  incurred  by  England  in  giving  a 
guarantee,  against  Russian  attack,  of  the  curtailed  Turkish 
dominion  in  Asia,  was  no  doubt  serious.  But  it  added  very 
little  to  the  responsibility  which  the  Beaconsfield  Govern- 
ment, confident  of  the  support  of  public  opinjon,  had  already 
accepted;  namely  that  of  preventing  in  arms  a  southern 


dominion  rested  on  a  mucn  nrmer  louuaation  in  Asia  man 
in  Europe.  In  European  Turkey  a  minority  of  Mohamme- 
dans kept  in  subjection  a  majority  of  Christian  Serbs,  Bui- 
gars,  and  Greeks.  But  Asiatic  Turkey  was,  broadly  speak- 
ing, a  Mohammedan  country ;  Christian  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  others,  though  constituting  a  local  majority  in  some 
districts,  were  on  the  whole  largely  outnumbered  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan population.  Beaconsfield  never  forgot  that  Eng- 
land, in  India  and  elsewhere,  was  a  great  Mohammedan 
Power;  and  it  seemed  to  him  reasonable  and  natural  that 
such  a  Power  should  be  ready,  where  India's  security  was 
at  stake,  to  guarantee  the  Mohammedan  core  of  an  empire 
whose  ruler  was  the  Caliph. 

Not  that,  in  signing  the  convention,  Beaconsfield  and  his 
Cabinet  showed  any  neglect  of  Christian  interests  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  comparatively  small,  though 
not  unimportant,  matter  that  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  en- 
sured the  fair  treatment  of  the  Cypriot  Greeks,  the  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  But  the  conven- 
tion further  gave  England  special  rights  and  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  the  whole  Christian  and  subject  population  of 
the  Asiatic  territories  of  the  Porte ;  and  Beaconsfield  and  his 
colleagues  took  measures  to  secure  that  the  Sultan's  promises 
of  better  government  and  due  protection  should  really  bo 
carried  out.  To  this  end  they  appointed  as  British  military 
Consul-General  for  Anatolia  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  an  engi- 
neer officer  whose  labours  in  surveying  and  exploring  Pales- 
tine and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  had  given  him  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  Near  Eastern  conditions  and  a  sympathy  with  the 
subject  peoples  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Fixing  his  headquar- 
ters at  Sivas,  he  divided  Anatolia  into  four  consulates,  with 
a  military  vice-consul  in  each.  For  these  posts  young  ofti- 
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of  some  of  the  worst  Turkish  officials,  and  makiug  Greeks 
and  Armenians  realise  that  they  had  powerful  protectors 
against  oppression.  These  results  could  not,  of  course, 
have  been  obtained  without  the  goodwill  of  the  Porte,  which 
was  actively  displayed  so  long  as  Beaconsfield  was  in  power 
and  so  long  as  Layard  represented  Great  Britain  at  Con- 
stantinople. But  when  Gladstone  ousted  Beaconsfield  iu 
1880,  and  Goschen  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  threaten 
and  coerce  rather  than  to  offer  friendly  advice,  the  efforts 
of  the  consuls  in  Anatolia  were  largely  nullified;  and  at 
length  in  1882,  on  the  pretext  of  the  outbreak  of  war  against 
Arabia,  these  officers  were  all  transferred  from  Asia  Minor 
to  Egypt.  British  influence,  which  had  been  making  rapid 
headway,  disappeared  from  Anatolia,  to  be  replaced  almost 
immediately  by  German  penetration.  There  was  no  longer 
any  disinterested  protection  on  the  spot  for  oppressed  Chris- 
tians; and  in  course  of  time  Bulgarian  atrocities  were  re- 
produced on  an  enormously  magnified  scale  in  Armenia. 
Some  share  in  the  responsibility  for  these  horrors  must  rest 
with  the  statesman  who  clamoured  when  in  opposition  for  a 
foreign  policy  based  on  humanity,  but  who  yet,  when  in 
power,  while  retaining  the  material  gage,  Cyprus,  which  was 
acquired  for  England  by  what  he  denounced  as  an  '  insane 
covenant,'  destroyed  the  machinery  set  up  under  that  cove- 
nant for  securing  better  government  for  Asiatic  Christians. 

Both  the  memorandum  and  the  convention  were  prelim- 
inaries to  the  Congress,  and  were  to  be  kept  secret  at  least 
till  they  had  served  their  purpose  in  Congress.  When  they 
became  known,  strong  objection  was  taken  both  to  the  policy 
of  making  preliminary  agreements,  and  to  the  secrecy  in 
which  they  were  shrouded.  But,  as  Bismarck  saw  no  less 
than  Beaconsfield,  it  would  be  absurd  for  Powers  who  were 


ence  uncomplicated  by  the  immense  publicity  and  tlie  per- 
sonal vanities  and  jealousies  inseparable  from  a  Congress. 
If  preliminary  agreements  are  admitted  to  be  reasonable 
and  in  some  cases  inevitable,  temporary  secrecy  follows  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  course.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Russia  would  not  have  signed  the  memorandum  had  she 
known  of  the  convention,  nor  Turkey  the  convention  had 
she  known  of  the  memorandum.  But  if  both  agreements 
were  in  themselves  reasonable,  the  objection  has  little  force 
in  it;  moreover,  the  suggestion  is  probably  quite  unfounded. 
Russia,  indeed,  had  received  in  the  very  language  of  the 
memorandum  a  hint  of  England's^  resolve  to  take  special 
charge  of  Asiatic  Turkey;  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
convention  which  abated  a  jot  of  Russia's  material  gains 
under  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  as  modified  by  the  memo- 
randum. As  for  Turkey,  though  the  memorandum  did  not 
regain  for  her  all  for  which  she  may  havo  hoped,  she  owed 
the  reconstitution  of  her  power  in  Europe  to  British  exer- 
tions; and  in  that  reconstitution  and  in  the  guarantee  of 
her  Asiatic  dominions  she  obtained  an  amply  adequate  re- 
turn for  the  surrender  of  Cyprus  —  a  surrender,  moreover, 
which  was  entirely  in  the  interest  of  her  own  defence. 

The  secrecy  which  Beaconsfield  rightly  thought  important 
was  broken,  and  broken  in  the  most  mischievous  manner ; 
because  one  instrument  became  known  to  the  public  without 
the  other,  and  thus  the  world  obtained  a  very  onesided  im- 
pression of  British  policy,  which  could  only  be  fairly  ap- 
preciated on  a  comparison  of  both  documents.  Through 
carelessness  at  the  Foreign  Office,  which  put  a  secret  paper  in 
the  power  of  a  temporary  copying  clerk,  the  Glole  was  en- 
abled to  publish  the  Anglo-Russian  Memorandum,  just  as 
the  Congress  was  beginninff  its  labours.  Naturally  a 


Asiatic  Turkey.  The  Government  vented  its  vexation  in 
somewhat  random  denials,  and  in  the1  abortive  prosecution 
of  the  clerk,  Marvin,  at  Bow  Street.  This  step  was  taken, 
Northcote  assures  us,  on  Salisbury's  direct  order  from  Ber- 
lin. Beaconsfleld,  who  suspected  that  Cross,  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, was  responsible,  rated  the  colleagues  whom  he  had 
left  at  home  for  the  fatuity  of  their  proceedings. 

To  Sir  Stafford,  Nortlicote. 

BERLIN,  July  2,  '78. — .  .  .  What  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  or 
rather  Hell,  and  all  the  infernal  regions  of  all  religions,  could 
have  induced  you  all  to  arrest,  and  prosecute,  that  poor  wretch 
Marvin^  This  is  the  dirtiest  linen  that  was  ever  washed  in 
public  by  any  family  on  record.  You  will  not,  probably,  be  able 
to  punish  him,  and,  if  you  do,  lie  will  have  general  sympathy  — 
this  sad  wretch  entrusted  with  secrets  of  State  with  a  salary  of 
8d.  an  hour!  Before  this  we  were  supposed  to  be  the  not  con- 
temptible victims  of  an  imperial  misfortune;  now  we  are  ridicu- 
lous. I  never  was  so  astonished  in  my  life,  as  -when  P.  Gort- 
chakoff  gave  me  his  telegram  from  London  with  the  police  ex- 
amination. .  .  . 

Throughout  these  spring  weeks  of  anxious  negotiation 
and  preparation,  Beaconsfield  kept  up'  his  appearances  in 
society,  not  without  some  detriment  to  his  precarious  health. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  April  29. — .  .  .  I  am  glad  you  approve 
of  the  Bishop.1  It  seems  a  success  with  all  '  schools  of  Church 
thought,'  alias  Church  uousense. 

May  4. —  A  long  Cabinet,  only  just  over,  much  to  do  in  a 
short  space,  and  then  that  terrible  Academy  dinner,  wh.  some 
day  will  be  my  death.  Oh!  how  many  social  taxes  there  are 
worse  than  the  income  tax! 

May  9. — .  .  .  I  think  Gladstone's  speech  exceeds  any  of  his 


To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield,. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  May  13. —  I  have  hardly  time  to  write. 
I  saw  S.  yesterday,  who  looked  better.  They  wanted  me  to 
dine  there,  hut  I  was  engaged,  to  De  la  Warrs,  same  time.  I 
am  grateful  to  anyone,  who  asks  me  to  an  agreeable  dinner 
on  Sunday.  It  is  a  terrible  day  in  this  lone,  rambling  house: 
no  secretaries  to  enliven  the  scene,  scarcely  a  servant  visible, 
for  it's  their  holiday.  .  .  . 

May  15. —  Forgot  to  tell  you  I  went  to  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  ou 
Sunday  last  with  Ld.  Barrington.  Service  a  little  too  long, 
but,  on  the  whole,  good.  Out  of  the  great  choir  of  more  than 
fifty  persons,  the  chief  performances  were  by  a  little  boy,  who 
reminded  me  of  S.'s  piping  bullfinch. 

Notwithstanding  the  ceaseless  inspections  of  the  Guards  under 
my  windows,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  bands,  wh.  are  superior 
even  to  the  cathedral  service  of  the  Soho  Church,  peace  is  said 
to  be  in  the  ascendant.  England,  however,  goes  on  with  its  war- 
like preparations  all  the  same.  .  .  . 

I  dine  to-day  with  the  Clevelands,  and  meet  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  my  warlike  colleague.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  May  16. — .  .  .  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my 
dinner  yesterday  at  the  Clevelauds  at  ten.  o'ck.,  being  wretchedly 
ill:  but  a  vapour  bath  last  night,  and  my  doctor  this  morning, 
have  patched  me  up.  .  .  . 

With  the  memorandum  signed,  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress was  assured.  Russia  had  ascertained  and,  in  the 
main,  accepted  the  modifications  on  which  England  insisted 
in  what  is  called  in  the  memorandum  the  Preliminary 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano;  and  England  in  return,  fortified 
by  the  Cyprus  Convention,  had  promised  not  to  dispute  the 
remaining  terms  of  that  treaty,  if  after  due  discussion 
Russia  persisted  in  maintaining  them.  Being  tints  in  a 


The  Congress  would  therefore  meet,  armed,  at  Bismarck's 
suggestion,  with  full  powers  to  act  without  reference  home. 
Whom  should  England  send  to  this  great  assize  at  Berlin? 
There  could  be  but  one  answer.  Salisbury  was  unquestion- 
ably right  in  urging  that  Beacousfield  should  himself  act, 
as  her  chief  representative.  Who  but  he  could  cope,  face 
to  face,  with  statesmen  of  the  European  reputation  of  Gort- 
chakoff,  Andrassy,  and,  above  all,  Bismarck?  He  was 
clearly  not  very  difficult  to  persuade.  So  entirely  did  the 
idea  of  representing  his  country  in  an  important  interna- 
tional assembly  fall  within  the  scope  of  his  political  ambi- 
tion, that  he  had  even  at  one  moment  contemplated  going  to 
the  Constantinople  Conference.  There  he  would  have  been 
out  of  place;  but  all  considerations  pointed  to  his  attend- 
ance at  Berlin,  save  those  of  age  and  health.  The  Queen, 
in  her  affectionate  concern  for  her  faithful  servant,  was  dis- 
posed to  think  these  drawbacks  prohibitive,  unless  the  venue 
of  the  Congress  were  transferred  to  some  city  much  nearer 
England  th'au  Berlin.  The  Prince  of  Wales  took  an  active 
share  in  promoting  Beaconsfield's  appointment. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  to  Queen  Victoria. 

MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE,  May  28,  '78. —  I  had  occasion  to  see  Mr. 
M.  Corry  to-day  on  several  matters,  and  in  course  of  conversation 
we  discussed  the  chances  of  a  Congress  becoming  daily  more 
likely  and  as  to  who  was  going  to  represent  England.  I  said, 
of  course  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  the  only  man  who  could  go,  as 
however  clever  Lord  Salisbury  undoubtedly  was,  still  after  hia 
fiasco  at  Constantinople  he  really  would  not  do.  Then  Lord 
Lyons  is  not  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  if  be  went  it  would  bo  al- 
most an  affront  to  Lord  Odo  Russell,  and  then  he  would  have  to 
refer  everything  home.  I  understand  that  P.  Bismarck  par- 
ticularly begs  that  there  should  be  no  ad  refere.ndum. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  strikes  me  more  forcibly  than 
ever  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  not  only  the  right  man  to  repre- 


Queen  Victoria  to  ttie  rnnce  o\   Wales. 

BALMORAL,  May  30,  '78.—.  .  .  The  subject  of  Lord  Benconsfield 
attending  the  Conference  has  been  before  me,  and  if  it  were  to 
be  at  Brussels,  The  Hague,  or  Paris  ...  I  should  (and  I  have 
done  so)  urge  it,  but  you  know  that  Lord  Bcacunafield  is  72  and 
J-,1  is  far  from  strong,  and  that  he  is  the  firm  and  wise  head 
and  hand,  that  rules  the  Government,  and  who  is  my  grent 
support  and  comfort,  for  you  cannot  think  how  kind  he  is  to  me, 
how  attached !  His  health  and  life  are  of  immense  value  to  me 
and  the  country,  and  should  on  no  account  bo  risked.  Berlin 
is  decidedly  too  far  and  this  ia  what  I  have  said.  I  wrote  to 
him  on  the  subject  two  days  ago,  and  have  not  had  an  answer 
yet.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  May  31,  '78. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  could 
not  'answer  about  attending  the  Conference,'  for  nothing  had 
been  sufficiently  settled  to  place  before  your  Majesty  until  to-dny. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  changing  the  venue  of  the  Congress. 
As  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  other  Powers  will  represent  their 
respective  States,  we  must  not  employ,  for  that  purpose,  mero 
professionals.  Men  like  Bismarck  treat  them  with  little  con- 
sideration, as  they  fancy,  or  choose  to  fancy,  that  they  know 
nothing  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  country  that  sends  them. 

What  we  propose  for  your  Majesty's  consideration,  ia,  that 
your  Majesty  should  be  represented  at  the  Congress  by  your 
Majesty's  chief  Minister  and  also  by  your  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State.  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  travel  to  Berlin  by  himself 
and  with  his  personal  suite,  and  he  will  take  four  days  for  this 
operation,  so  that  he  will  arrive  quite  fresh.  Then,  he  will  have 
interviews  with  all  the  chief  statesmen,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
mistake  as  to  the  designs,  and  the  determination,  of  this  coun- 
try. Lord  Beaconsfield  proposes  to  attend  the  first  meetings  of 
the  Congress,  and  exhibit  his  full  powers,  and  then  return  to 
England,  leaving  Lord  Salisbury  to  complete  all  the  details  of 
which  he  is  consummate  master. 

Lord  Salisbury  highly  and  entirely  approves  of  this  arrange- 
ment, which  will  prevent  all  mischievous  and  malignant  rumors 


From  Queen  Victoria. 

BALMORAL,  May  31. — .  .  .  The  Queen  again  cyphered  about 
Lord  Beacousfield's  going  to  the  Congress  if  it  takes  place. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  no  one  could  carry  out  our  views,  pro- 
posals, etc.,  except  him,  for  no  one  has  such  weight  aud  such 
power  of  conciliating  men  and  no  one  such  firmness  or  has  a 
stronger  sense  of  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  Sovereign  and 
country.  If  only  the  place  of  meeting  could  he  brought  nearer  1 

On  June  1  the  Cabinet  definitely  decided  to  enter  the 
Congress,  and  appointed  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  as 
British  Plenipotentiaries,  with  whom  was  associated  Odo 
Russell,  the  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Beaconsficld's  final 
arrangements  for  his  journey,  his  provision  for  carrying  on 
the  Government  at  home  in  his  absence,  and  the  spirit  and 
hopes  with  which  he  entered  the  Congress,  sufficiently  ap- 
pear from  his  letters  to  the  Queen  before  his  departure. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  June  3,  '78. —  Lord  Boaconsfiekl  .  .  .  has  just 
received  your  Majesty's  telegram  of  this  morning.  Lord  Salis- 
bury has,  he  believes,  communicated  to  your  Majesty,  why  we 
did  not  insist  on  the  removal  of  the  Eussian  army  before  the 
Conference  took  place. 

We  never  made  a  sine  qua  non  of  this  condition,  because  it 
also  involved  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  fleet.  But  we  in- 
sisted strongly  on  the  point,  because  the  policy  was  proposed  by 
P.  Bismarck,  and  we  thought  he  might  have  been  offended  by  its 
withdrawal. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  believes  that  some  communication  has  taken 
place  with  the  German  Chancellor,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Russian  army  will  be  the  first  question  which  Congress  will 
have  to  discuss. 

Lord  Beaconsfield   contemplates   departing   on    Saturday   and 


wno   is   an    . 

They  will  follow  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  the  mass  of  the  Lm- 
bassy  will  arrive  with  Lord  Salisbury. 

Three  years  ago  or  so  Lord  and  Lady  Salisbury  prepared  a 
fete  of  great  splendor  at  Hatfield  in  honour  of  their  guests,  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Germany.  Four  thunderstorms 
destroyed  everything  except  Hatfield  House  itself. 

The  Crown  Princess,  remembering  that  day  of  magnificent 
disaster,  expressed  on  this  occasion  her  wish  to  pass  two  days 
at  Ilatfield  in  comparative  quiet. 

Nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  the  reception,  on  which 
the  sun  never  ceased  to  smile,  but  the  Fates  had  decided  against  a 
tranquil  visit,  and  the  party  was  broken  up  in  alarmed  disorder.1 

juna  7. — .  .  .  Your  Majesty  must  pardon  a  somewhat  rambling 
despatch,  but  really  until  your  Majesty  appointed  him  your 
Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  he  had  no  idea  how  many  things 
there  were  to  do,  and  how  many  persons  to  see,  and  all  in  so 
short  a  time! 

The  treaty  with  Turkey  is  so  drawn,  that  it  will  fall  to  the 
ground  in  the  case  of  Russia  not  taking  Batoum  and  surrender- 
ing Ears:  and  this  will  be  clearly  placed  and  strongly  urged 
when  the  occasion  offers.  If  Russia  chooses  to  retain  her  prey, 
Xord  Beaconsfield  has  no  fear  but  that  our  country  will  approve 
of,  and  sanction,  the  Cyprus  policy. 

He  has  arranged,  subject  to  your  Majesty's  sanction,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  the  Minister  in  general 
communication  with  your  Majesty.  It  adds,  in  his  case,  to  great 
labors  and  responsibilities,  but  he  is  the  Minister  who,  from  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on,  will  be  most  quali- 
fied to  inform  and  assist  your  Majesty.  .  .  . 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  tempted  to  take  the  gorgeous  fish  with 
him  to  Berlin  and  feed  the  Congress,  which  it  could  well  do, 
but,  on  soberer  reflection,  he  has  been  persuaded  to  dine  on  a 
small  portion  of  it  this  evening,  and  his  housekeeper,  who  is  a 
countrywoman  of  Mr.  Brown,  is  to  kipper  (he  thinks  that  is  the 
word)  the  great  mass,  so  he  will  breakfast  on  it  when  he  returns, 
and  so  he  will  be  under  a  double  obligation  to  its  skilful  captor, 
and  owe  two  meals  to  your  Majesty's  faithful  attendant. 

There  was  a  Cabinet  to-day  settling  and  completing  the  in- 


He  will  observe  all  your  Majesty's  commands  about  writing 
and  telegraphing.1  He  is  not  too  sanguine  as  to  the  result,  but 
shall  do  his  utmost  to  achieve  success.  In  all  his  troubles  and 
perplexities,  he  will  think  of  his  Sovereign  Lady,  and  that 
thought  will  sustain  and  inspire  him. 

June  8. — .  .  .  Your  Majesty's  box  this  instant  arrived  as  he 
was  about  to  write  a  few  last  lines  to  Balmoral. 

The  Socialist  movement 2  requires  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
preparation.  The  moment  we  have  concluded  our  treaty,  we 
must  give  up  our  whole  mind  to  it. 

Lord  John  Manners,  the  most  faithful  of  colleagues,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  men,  errs  in  one  respect.  He  views  the  pending 
negotiations  as  if  they  referred  to  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  That  would  be  comparatively  very 
easy  work:  but,  in  truth,  we  are  only  critics  of  a  treaty  between 
two  other  Powers  and  their  belligerents,  and  we  must  take  care 
not  to  be  in  the  position  of  maintaining  our  own  opinions  by 
withdrawing  from  the  negotiations.  The  other  Powers  might 
persist  in  thoir  labors,  and  arrive  at  a  settlement  without  ua. 

He  will  not  now  dwell  upon  these  great  affairs,  as  in  three 
hours  he  departs,  and  is  distracted  by  many  claims  and  calls. 
These  are  literally  his  last  lines,  addressed  to  one  whose  im- 
perial courage  has  sustained  him  in  immense  difficulties,  whose 
kindness  has  softened  labor,  and  who  possesses  the  utmost  devo- 
tion of  his  brain  and  heart. 

1  The  Queen  had  asked  for  frequent  telegrams  and  letters,  both  about 
Beaconsficld'fl  health  and  about  the  progress  of  the  Congress.     If  ha 
cmild  not  write  or  telegraph  himself,  Her  Majesty  hoped  Corry  or  Salis- 
bury would  do  so. 

2  The  Queen  had  written  anxiously  about  the  developments  of  the 
Socialist  movement  in  Germany. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  CONGRESS  ov  BERLIN 

1878 

The  Congress  of  Berlin,  with  its  resulting  treaty,  is  a 
landmark  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  of  the  real  value  and  importance  of  its  work  there 
have  been  very  varying  appreciations.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain.  It  marked  the  zenith  of  Beaconsfield's  career. 
It  revealed  him  finally  to  the  world  as  a  great  international 
figure ;  a  statesman  capable  of  reducing  for  the  moment  the 
redoubtable  Bismarck  himself  to  a  secondary  place  in  a 
European  assembly  held  in  Bismarck's  own  capital.  Here 
were  gathered,  to  name  only  the  principal  actors  —  for 
Russia,  Gortchakoff,  the  wily  Chancellor,  suffering  now 
from  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  jealous  of  his  brilliant 
second,  Schouvaloff ;  for  Austria-Hungary,  Aridrussy,  the 
Magyar  statesman,  who  restored,  temporarily  at  least,  the 
tarnished  prestige  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  accompanied  by 
Karolyi,  afterwards  popular  in  London  as  Austrian  Am- 
bassador; for  France,  the  Anglo-Frenchman  Waddington, 
a  product  of  English  education  and  French  commerce,  a 
blend  of  archaeologist  and  statesman ;  for  Italy,  Cord ;  for 
Turkey,  Caratheodory ;  for  Great  Britain,  along  with  Bea- 
consfield,  Salisbury,1  destined  to  loom  large  in  the  world's 
eyes  as  the  century  waned,  and  Odo  Russell,  the  experienced 
diplomatist;  while  Bismarck,  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
was  supported  by  the  distinguished  names  of  Hohenlohe  and 
Bulow,  one  a  future  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire, 
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BENJAMIN,  EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD. 


Minister  of  State.  Among  all  these  renowned  and  forceful 
personalities,  one  figure  stood  out  pre-eminent.  He  ar- 
rested attention  immediately  by  a  strange  and  picturesque 
distinction  of  personal  appearance;  he  enforced  respect  and 
achieved  a  diplomatic  success  by  the  manifestation  of  a  clear 
purpose,  a  dexterous  intellect,  and  an  inflexible  will.  The 
Empress  Augusta  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria  before  the  end 
of  June  that  she  could  clearly  see  that  Beaconsfield  formed 
the  real  centre  of  the  Congress  and  represented  the  greatest 
authority  there.  The  general  voice  of  the  Plenipotentiaries 
would  readily  have  echoed,  before  they  had  sat  many  days, 
the  historic  words  in  which  Bismarck  expressed  his  own 
estimate :  '  Der  alte  Jude,  das  ist  der  Mann,'  '  the  old  Jew, 
that  is  the  man.' 

The  personal  impression  which  Beaconsfleld  made  on  his 
fellow-Plenipotentiaries  was  heightened  by  the  practice, 
which  he  followed  throughout,  of  addressing  the  Congress, 
not  in  the  usual  language  of  diplomacy,  French,  but  in  his 
native  English.  This  was  not  his  original  intention,  and 
Odo  Eussell  was  fond  of  relating  how  the  change  was 
brought  about.  The  story  has  beeu  often  printed,  and  has 
been  told  in  recent  years,  with  some  variations  of  detail, 
in  Redesdale's  Memories,  ch.  35,  and  in  G.  W.  E.  Russell's 
Portraits  of  the  Seventies.  Corry  and  the  other  secretaries 
were  horrified  lest,  by  speaking,  as  he  proposed,  in  French, 
their  chief  should  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe. 
They  knew  that,  in  spite  of  a  couple  of  winters  spent  in 
Paris  in  middle  life,  his  French  was  so  completely  of  the 
Stratford-atte-Bowe  type  that  he  pronounced  the  French 
word  for  :  grocer '  as  if  it  rhymed  with  '  overseer.'  They 
dared  not  remonstrate  with  him  themselves,  but  applied  to 
the  Ambassador,  who  was  accustomed  to  deal  with  delicate 


disappointment  to  the  Plenipotentiaries.  '  They  know  that 
they  have  here  in  yon  the  greatest  living  master  of  English 
oratory,  and  are  looking  forward  to  your  speech  in  English 
as  the  intellectual  treat  of  their  lives.'  Beaconsfield  gravely 
promised  to  give  the  matter  due  consideration ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  a  night's  reflection  was  that  he  used  English  in  Con- 
gress next  morning  and  always  afterwards.  Lord  Odo, 
Redesdale  tells  us,  was  wont  to  declare  that  he  never  knew 
whether  Beaconsfield  took  the  hint  or  accepted  the  compli- 
ment. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  came  to  Berlin  with  the 
prestige  of  the  statesman  who  had  determined  the  basis 
on  which  alone  the  Congress  could  assemble.  All  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  must  be  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Europe  —  such  had  been  throughout  the  claim 
which  his  Cabinet  had  put  forward.  He  had  made  it  clear 
that,  rather  than  accept  Russia's  Eastern  settlement,  Eng- 
land was,  in  the  last  resort,  prepared  to  fight.  Accordingly 
other  Governments  had  followed  England's  lead,  and  Russia 
had  capitulated.  '  England/  Disraeli's  sometime  Radical 
foe,  Roebuck,  said,  '  now  holds  as  proud  a  position  as  she 
ever  held ;  and  that  is  due  to  the  sagacity,  and  power,  and 
conduct  of  the  despised  person  once  called  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli, hut  now  Lord  Beaconsfield.'  '  You  would  hardly  be- 
lieve,' wrote  Sir  Henry  Elliot  to  Beaconsfield  from  Vienna 
on  June  11,  '  the  change  in  the  position  of  England  in  Con- 
tinental estimation  that  has  been  operated  within  the  last 
two  months;  but  it  would  be  gratifying  to  those  who  have 
brought  it  about  if  they  could  see  it  as  much  as  we  do,  who 
live  abroad.'  Bismarck's  opening  words  in.  Congress,  as 
President,  registered  Beaconsfield's  success.  The  object,  ho 


Moreover,  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  came  prepared  in 
a  sense  in  which  no  other  attendants  at  the  Congress  were 
prepared.     They  had  concluded  an  agreement  on  essentials 
with  their  principal  opponent,  Eussia;  they  had  supple- 
mented this  agreement  by  a  convention  with  Turkey,  Rus- 
sia's  defeated  foe;   they  had   achieved   an   understanding 
with  Austria,  whose  geographical  position  and  prudent  re- 
serve must  give  her  an  enormous  influence  in  Balkan  ar- 
rangements ;  and  they  were  on  excellent  terms  with  France 
and  Italy.     The  policy  of  Germany  was  a  mystery.     Whom 
would  she  favour,  Eussia  or  England  ?     She  would  be  very 
loth  to  irritate  her  great  Eastern  neighbour,  with  -whom  her 
relations  were  those  of  ostentatious  intimacy;  at  the  same 
time  it  was  essential  to  keep  Austria,  now  recovering  from 
her  humiliation  in  1866,  in  line  with  the  German  movement. 
It  was  not  without  significance  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  serious  attack  ou  his  life,  the  Emperor  William  was 
incapacitated  during  the  sittings  of  the  Congress  for  the 
performance  of  his  State  duties ;  and  that  the  royal  and  im- 
perial welcome  and  hospitalities  to  the  Plenipotentiaries 
had  to  be  undertaken  on  his  behalf  by  the  Crown  Prince  as 
regent.     By  position  and  temperament  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam was   disposed  to  attach  peculiar  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  close  relations  with  his  brother  autocrat  at 
St.  Petersburg.     The  Crown  Prince,  himself  of  mildly  lib- 
eral tendencies,   and  the  devoted  husband   of  an.  accom- 
plished English  princess,  naturally  inclined  rather  to  a 
system  of  co-operation  with  England.     In  these  circum- 
stances both  Bismarck  and  Beaconsfield  felt  the  advisability, 
if  not  of  a  preliminary  understanding,  at  least  of  a  pre- 
liminary conversation  in  which  soundings  could  be  taken. 
Tf  was  -not.  f1p.lflvp.rl. 


arrange  about  hotels  and  beds  and  other  botherations.'  He 
crossed  the  Channel  that  afternoon,  the  passage  being  '  as 
still  as  the  Dead  Sea  itself,'  and  slept  at  Calais.  Next  day, 
Sunday,  he  travelled  no  farther  than  Brussels  where,  as  he 
wrote  to  Queen  Victoria,  '  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
gians entertained  him  right  royally.  Lord  B.  aate  between 
them  at  their  banquet,  and  was  struck  and  gratified  by  the 
considerable  culture,  arid  the  quiet  good  taste,  of  the  Queen.' 
ifonday  night  was  spent  at  Cologne,  and,  as  f;hc  result  of 
the  unhurried  progression,  he  reached  Berlin  at  8  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  evening  (June  11)  '  as  fresh  as  if  he  was  tak- 
ing his  scat  in  the  House  of  Lords.'  He  took  up  his 
quarters,  not  at  the  British  Embassy,  but  at  an  hotel,  the 
Kaiserhof. 

It  was  fortunate  that  he  was  fresh,  as  Bismarck  at  once 
proposed  a  personal  meeting.  Beaconslield,  realising  the 
full  importance  of  seeing  the  Chancellor  before  the  other 
Plenipotentiaries,  due  on  the  morrow,  arrived,  went  to  his 
house  the  same  evening  after  dinner. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

BERLIN,  June  12,  1878. — .  .  .  [Lord  Beaconsfield]  arrived  here 
last  night  about  8  o'clock  and  while  dining  received  a  visit  from 
the  chief  secretary  of  Prince  Bismarck  inviting  an  immediate 
visit.  Accordingly,  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock  Lord  Beaconsfield 
waited  on  the  Chancellor.  They  had  not  met  for  sixteen  years; 
but  that  space  of  time  did  not  seem  adequate  to  produce  the 
startling  change  which  Lord  B.  observed  in  the  Chancellor's 
appearance.  A  tall,  pallid  man,  with  a  wasplike  waist,  was  now 
represented  by  an  extremely  stout  person  with  a  ruddy  coun- 
tenance, on  which  he  is  now  growing  a  silvery  beard.  In  his 
manner  there  was  no  change,  except  perhaps  he  was  not  quite 
so  'energetic,  but  frank  and  unaffected  as  before.  He  was  serious 


dent  of  the  Congress,  }ie  should,  in  his  initial  speech  on  Thurs- 
day, group  the  questions  according  to  their  importance,  and 
that  he.  should  like  to  begin  with  Bulgaria,  as  perhaps  the  most 
weighty,  '  Tho'  we  need  not  avoid  a  single  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  if  we  took  them  in  their  regular  order,  many 
days,  and  the  freshness  of  the  Congress,  would  be  expended  on 
such  insignificant  topics  as  the  port  of  Antivari,  "  a  cavern  in  a 
rock,"  and  the  borders  of  Montenegro  and  Servia,  and  places 
of  which  no  one  ever  heard  before  this  war.  All  these  concern 
Austria  and  he  wished  to  serve  Austria,  but  Austria  is  not  going 
to  war  with  Russia.  Let  us  therefore  deal  with  the  great  things 
that  concern  England,  for  England  is  quite  ready  to  go  to  war 
with  Eussia.'  .  .  . 

The  order  of  business  which  Bkmarck  proposed  was  in 
itself  reasonable;  and  it  was  thoroughly  congenial  to  Bea- 
consfield,  who  regarded  the  undoing  of  that  provision  of 
.the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  which  constituted  the  new  Bul- 
garia as  the  most  urgent  and  indispensable  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress. Before,  however,  coming  to  grips  with  this  vital 
question  on  the  following  Monday  at  the  second  session, 
there  was  much  inevitable  formality,  including  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Congress  on  Thursday  the  llth,  and  many 
receptions,  including  a  week-end  visit  to  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  at  Potsdam.  Beacousfield  was  indefatigable, 
throughout  these  early  days,  in  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  personalities  of  the  statesmen  with  whom,  he  had  to 
deal,  in  gauging  their  purposes  and  their  power  to  enforce 
them.  We  possess  happily  very  full  evidence  of  the  im- 
pression which  the  Congress  and  its  characters,  its  nego- 
tiations and  its  festivities,  produced  on  his  mind.  Besides 
writing  numerous  letters  to  the  Queen,  describing  his  actions 
and  experiences,  he  also  kept  a  diary  for  Her  Majesty, 
which  he  forwarded  to  her  in  instalments,  and  for  which 


these  ladies  often  merely  reproduced  the  phraseology  of  those 
to  the  Queen.  From  the  diary  and  the  letters  to  the  Queen 
it  has  been  possible,  by  a  little  dovetailing  aud  rearrange- 
ment, to  compile  a  fairly  continuous  narrative  in  his  own 
-words,  the  extracts  from  the  letters  being  indicated  by  the 
letter  L  and  those  from  the  diary  by  the  letter  D ;  sup- 
plementing this  narrative  occasionally  by  his  letters  to  his 
other  correspondents.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  opening 
days. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

L.  BERLIN,  June  12. —  The  Congress  will  certainly  meet  to- 
morrow, but  the  non-arrival  of  the  Turkish  envoys,  who  have 
been  shipwrecked  in  the  Black  Sea,  may  retard  decisions,  as 
there  would  be  scandal  in  coming  to  any  absolute  conclusions 
in  their  absence. 

Lord  B.  had  an  audience  of  State  from  the  Crown  Prince  this 
morning1  at  -J  past  three  o'clock.  The  Prince  received  himself 
and  Lord  Salisbury  at  that  hour;  the  other  Ambassadors  at  four. 

Count  Andrassy,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  ultimately  Scliou- 
vnloff,  thinking  that  Lord  B.  was  not  going  to  the  Palace  until 
four  o'clock,  all  called  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  girding  on  his 
sword,  and  would  come  up  tlio'  it  was  only  '  serrer  la  main.' 
Count  Atidrassy  is  a  picturesque-looking  person,  but  apparently 
wanting  calm.  He  expressed  his  determination  to  stand  by 
England,  and  said,  had  we  known  each  other  sooner,  affairs 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory.  He  is  to  call  on  Lord  B. 
to-morrow  morning,  so  as  to  have  a  full  conversation  before  tha 
Congress. 

Lord  B.  and  Lord  S.  were  received  by  the  Prince  at  |  past 
three,  and  were  ushered  at  once  into  the  closet  by  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  without  the  form  of  presentation. 

The  others  were  received  at  four  o'clock,  and  wore,  all  formally 
presented.  The  English  Ambassadors  were  half  an  hour  with 
the  Crown  Prince  in  easy  and  agreeable  conversation.  It  was 


Majesty  was  a  little  jealous  of  my  seeing  her  first,  which  amused 
them.  The  Crown  Princess  was  present,  and  we  passed  half  an 
hour  in  merry  talk. 

Juno  14. —  This  morning  he  had  a  long  interview  by  request 
with  Count  Schouvaloff,  who,  it  appears,  was  rather  frightened 
by  the  tone,  or  reported  tone,  of  Lord  B.  The  point  was  respect- 
ing the  political  and  military  control  by  the  Sultan  over  the 
southern  province  of  Bulgaria.  The  Russians  propose  that  the 
Sultan  should  not  bo  permitted  to  employ  his  own  array  in  the 
government  of  this  part  of  his  dominions.  This  is  outrageous, 
and  to  give  the  Sultan  the  line  of  the  Balkans  for  his  frontier, 
and  not  permit  him  to  fortify  and  defend  them,  is  monstrous 
and  a  gross  insult  to  England.  Lord  B.  spoke  thunder  about  it. 
It  will  be  given  up  by  St.  Petersburg. 

Afterwards,  an  interesting  visit  to  the  Empress.  She  was  very 
kind,  remembered  Lord  B.  at  Windsor,  and  her  last  words  to  him 
at  tho  Duke  of  Cambridge,  etc.,  etc. 

D.  NEUES  PALAIS,  POTSDAM,  June  16. —  Arrived  here  yesterday 
afternoon.  A  most  kind  reception,  and  every  comfort.  Charm- 
ing suite  of  rooms,  in  one  of  which  Crown  Prince  born,  and  fire 
in  every  chamber.  So  much  care  about  my  not  taking  cold,  that 
I  sometimes  fancy,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  that  a  benignant, 
tho'  distant,  influence  deigns  to  guard  over  me. 

Palace,  described  by  Lord  Malmesbury  in  his  journals  as  the 
most  hideous  of  existing  structures,  pleased  me:  probably  the 
laat  erection  of  the  Rococo :  reminded  me  a  little  of  the  Palace 
at  Wurzburg.  Lord  Salisbury  was  my  companion,  and  we  dined 
alone  with  the  Crown  Princess  and  Her  Imp.  Highness's  imme- 
diate attendants.  Conversation  animated  —  as  Dr.  Johnson 
would  say,  'good  talk.' 

Before  I  went  down  to  Potsdam,  I  had,  by  his  invitation,  an 
interview  with  Prince  Bismarck,  which  lasted  upwards  of  an 
hour.  What  his  object  was,  or  is,  I  have  not  yet  discovered. 
There  was  no  business  done:  it  was  a  monologue;  a  rambling, 
amusing,  egotistical  autobiography.  As  His  Highness  had  re- 
quested the  interview,  I  would  not  open  on  any  point.  Lord 
Salisbury,  equally  invited,  had  an  audience  almost  immediately 
after  me,  and  of  the  same  surprising  character.  Lord  Odo  had 
warned  me,  that  the  interview  would  probably  be  to  ascertain 


Before  interview  witn  VJL  L*M-J  JDISLUIUUK.,  nuu  a  luiiy  one  wnn 
Caratheodory,  the  1st  Turkish  Plenipotentiary,  a  perfect  Greek 
of  the  Fanar;  good-looking,  full  of  finesse,  and  yet  calm  and 
plausible:  a  man  of  decided  ability. 

This  morning  at  eleven  we  took  a  delightful  drive  with  the 
Crown  Princess  and  saw  the  famous  orangery  and  Sana  Souci 
with  all  its  fountains  playing.  Sans  Souci  was  one  of  tho  places 
I  always  wished  to  see,  and  never  expected.  It  was  deeply  in- 
teresting, and  the  library  of  the  great  man  '  highly  characteristic. 
I  was  prudent,  and  declined  the  afternoon  drive  to  Babelsberg, 
and  instead  am  writing  this  and  many  other  things. 

There  is  to  be  a  grand  banquet  here  this  evening  to  the  Eng- 
lish Mission  and  the  Royal  Family.  The  Crown  Prince,  who 
came  down  from  Berlin,  paid  me  a  visit  in  my  rooms,  which  has 
just  finished,  and  we  all  return  by  a  special  train,  and  the  Con- 
gress meets  to-morrow  at  two  o'clock. 

BERLIN,  June  17. —  The  banquet  yesterday  was  bright  and 
agreeable  in  a  splendid  Eococo  hall,  which  would  have  driven 
old  Lord  Malmesbury,  with  his  frigid  Ionic  taste,  quite  crazy. 
I  sate  next  to  the  fiancee  of  our  English  Prince,  and  having 
made  only  a  superficial  observation  before,  with  my  poor  jiear- 
uight,  determined  to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  as  if  I  were  '-our 
own  correspondent.'  She  is  delicate  and  has  an  extremely  in- 
teresting appearance  and  quite  pretty.  She  has  a  beautiful 
complexion,  a  fine  brow,  lovely  eyes,  a  short  upper  lip,  and  sin- 
gularly beautiful  hands.  Confirmed  in  my  first  impression,  that 
she  was  not,  as  reputed,  shy  hut  extremely  modest;  but  calm  and 
quite  self-possessed.  She  conversed  freely  and  most  naturally. 
All  her  remarks  were  sensible;  her  inquiries,  as  to  her  new 
home,  pertinent  and  in  good  taste.  I  should  say  of  a  sympa- 
thising, affectionate  nature,  and  winning  from  her  innocence 
and  gentleness  of  manner.  I  think  she  will  be  a  source  of  happi- 
ness to  my  beloved  Sovereign,  and  adorn  and  animate  the  Royal 
circle. 

On  Monday,  June  17,  the  real  business  of  the  Congress 
began,  with  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  Bul- 
garia; and,  before  the  week  was  over,  Beaconsfield,  after 


revelation.  '  The  publication,'  he  wrote  to  Northcote,  '  was, 
and  is,  a  mortifying  incident,  but  it  can  only  injure  us  with 
our  own  friends  at  home,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  what 
we  are  doing  here  will,  when  fairly  known,  remove  all  this 
annoyance.  The  publication  was  calculated  to  injure  us 
with  Austria  and  Turkey,  but  we  had  made  our  book  with 
Austria,  and  Turkey  is  in  our  pocket.  People  here  never 
mention  Batoum  or  questions  of  that  calibre.  There  is  only 
one  thought  —  Bulgaria.  The  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  S.  Stefano  is  the  real  point  for  which  the  Congress  is 
assembled.  .  .  .  Upon  its  treatment  depends  whether  there 
shall  be  a  Turkey-in-Europe  or  not.'  Under  the  memoran- 
dum it  will  be  remembered  that,  while  Eussia  consented 
to  the  division  of  Bulgaria  into  two  provinces,  of  which  only 
the  northern  should  have  political  autonomy  but  the  south- 
ern should  remain  as  a  portion  of  Turkey  with  a  large 
measure  of  self-government,  she  did  not  accept,  but  re- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  the  British  contention  that  the  Sultan 
should  have  full  military  rights  in  this  southern  province, 
and  especially  the  right  to  canton  troops  on  its  frontiers. 
Beaconsfield  had  hesitated  about  going  into  Congress  at  all 
with  this  important  point  uncouccded;  he  was  determined 
now  to  obtain  it,  and  had  already  spoken  '  thunder '  about 
it  to  Schouvaloff.  His  claim  was  that  the  province  south 
of  the  Balkans  should  be  under  the  political  and  military 
control  of  the  Sultan,  and  that  it  should  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Eastern  Rumelia.  Let  us  see  how  he  described 
this  eventful  week  to  the  Queen. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

D.  June   17. —  Second   meeting   of   Congress.     Boundaries    of 
Bulgaria  treated  by  P.  Bismarck  as  the  most  important  question 
Coneress.  and  the  most  difficult. 


mended  a  division  of  Bulgaria  by  a  longitudinal  line,  and  that 
the  Turkish  troops  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  province, 
which  the  Russian  P.P.  styled  'South  Bulgaria.' 

After  discussion,  P.  Bismarck  adjourned  the  question  till 
Wednesday,  remarking  that,  in  the  interval,  the  Powers  most 
interested  should  confer  together.  This  is  the  system  on  which 
His  Highness  manages  the  Conference,  and  it  is  a  practical  one. 
All  questions  are  publicly  introduced,  and  then  privately  settled, 

In  the  afternoon  at  6  o'clock  great  dinner  at  P.  Bismarck's. 
All  these  banquets  are  very  well  done.  There  must  have  heeu 
sixty  guests.  The  Princess  was  present.  She  is  not  fair  to 
see,  tho'  her  domestic  influence  is  said  to  be  irresistible.  I  sate 
on  the  right  of  P.  Bismarck  and,  never  caring  much  to  eat 
in  public,  I  could  listen  to  his  Rabelaisian  monologues:  endless 
revelations  of  things  he  ought  not  to  mention.  He  impressed 
on  me  never  to  trust  Princes  or  courtiers;  that  his  illness  was 
not,  as  people  supposed,  brought  on  by  tho  French  War,  but 
by  the  horrible  conduct  of  his  Sovereign,  etc.,  etc.  In  the 
archives  of  his  family  remain  the  documents,  the;  royal  letters, 
which  accuse  him  after  all  his  services  of  being  a  traitor.  Ho 
went  on  in  such  a  vein  that  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  tell  him 
that,  instead  of  encountering  '  duplicity,' .  which  he  said  was 
universal  among  Sovereigns,  I  served  one  who  was  the  soul 
of  candor  and  justice,  and  whom  all  her  Ministers  loved, 

The  contrast  between  his  voice,  which  is  sweet  and  gentle, 
with  his  ogre-like  form,  striking.  He  is  apparently  well  read, 
familiar  with  modern  literature.  His  characters  of  personages 
extremely  piquant.  Recklessly  frank.  He  is  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  Austria  [?  Russia],  whether  he  thinks  them  right  or 
wrong:  but  always  adds  'I  offered  myself  to  England,  and  Lord 
Derby  would  not  notice  my  application  for  (5  weeks  and  then 
rejected  it.' 

Afterwards  a  reception  at  Lady  Odo's. 

June  18,  Waterloo  Day. —  At  twelve  o'clock  to-day,  Count 
Schouvaloff  and  Baron  d'Oubril  for  Russia,  Count  Andrassy 
and  Baron  de  Haymerle  for  Austria,  Lord  B.  and  Lord  Salisbury 
for  England,  met  on  the  two  English  resolutions. 

I  introduced  the  matter  fully,  and  in  the  same  decided  tone 
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Austria  entirely  supported  England;  it  lasted  four  hours,  wh. 
were  nearly  the  severest  four  hours  I  can  well  recall. 

Much  mortification  among  Russians  at  our  understanding  with 
Austria.  I  declared  the  English  proposals  as  to  what  is  called 
'  Delimitation  of  Bulgaria  '  an  ultimatum.  Consternation  in  the 
Russian  camp. 

At  half-past  five  I  called  on  Prince  Gortchakoff  at  his  desire, 
and  had  a  most  important  conversation  with  him. 

Juno  19. —  An  anxious  day.  The  Congress  met,  but  did  noth- 
ing, as  Count  Schouvaloff  had  received  no  instructions. 

Banquet  at  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Count  de  Launay.  I 
sate  next  to  Count  Corti.  Knowing  my  man:  that  he  was  a 
favourite  of  Bismarck,  who  talked  freely  to  him,  and  that,  as 
the  Ambassador  of  an  almost  neutral  State,  he  had  the  ear  of 
everyone,  I  told  him,  in  confidence  and  as  an  old  friend,  that  I 
took  the  gloomiest  view  of  affairs,  and  that,  if  Russia  would  not 
accept  our  proposals,  I  had  resolved  to  break  up  the  Congress. 

June  20. —  On  this  day,  by  appointment,  Great  Britain,  Austria 
and  Eussia  met  again  at  our  Ambassador's,  when  Count  Schou- 
valoff stated  that  they  had  been  unable  by  telegraphic  com- 
munication to  arrive  at  any  results,  and  that  the  Russian 
P.Ps.  had  despatched  a  Colonel  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  his 
return  might  possibly  occur  on  Friday  evening. 

L.  Russia  has  asked  for  4  and  20  hours  for  the  Emperor's 
answer,  as  they  have  not  sufficient  powers  in  regard  to  this  im- 
portant point  and  have  been  obliged  to  send  an  envoy  to  St. 
Petersburg.  I  have  no  fear  about  the  result,  as  I  have  intimated 
in  the  proper  quarter,  that  I  shall  break  up  the  Congress  if 
England's  views  are  not  adopted.  When  this  change .  in  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  occurs  Russia  will  be  again  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  Mediterranean,  the  object  of  the  last,  and  all 
their  wars.  Much  attention  is  now  paying  to  Greece. 

The  Congress  continues  to  make  progress,  and  P.  Bismarck 
wants  much  to  take  the  waters  of  Kissingen,  and  sometimes 
dreams  of  finishing  in  a  few  days:  but  Greece,  the  Straits, 
Batoum,  and  some  others,  are  massy  matters. 

P.  Bismarck's,  plan  is,  when  we  have  settled  all  the  great 
questions,  to  execute  a  treaty  to  that  effect,  and  to  leave  to  a 
local  commission  consisting  of  the  resident  Ambassadors,  and 


The  great  heat  has  been  favorable  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
menace  of  gout.  It  has  disappeared  —  and  he  is  very  fairly  well. 

D.  Friday,  June  21. —  I  was  engaged  to-day  to  dine  at  a 
grand  party  at  the  English  Embassy:  but,  about  5  o'clock, 
Prince  Bismarck  called  on  me  and  asked  how  we  were  getting 
on,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  and  throw  out  some  plans  for  a 
compromise,  such  as  limiting  the  troops  of  the  Sultan,  etc.,  etc. 

I  told  him  that  in  London  we  had  compromised  this  question, 
and  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  recede.  '  Am  I  to  understand  it  is  an  ulti- 
matum ? '  '  You  are.'  '  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  Crown  Prince 
now.  We  should  talk  over  this  matter.  Where  do  you  dine  to- 
day?' 'At  the  English  Embassy.'  'I  wish  you  could  dine  with 
me.  I  am  alone  at  6  o'clock.' 

I  accepted  his  invitation,  sent  my  apology  to  Lady  Odo,  dined 
with  Bismarck,  the  Princess,  his  daughter,  his  married  niece,  and 
two  sons.  He  was  very  agreeable  indeed  at  dinner,  made  no 
allusion  to  politics,  and,  tho'  lie  ate  and  drank  a  great  deal, 
talked  more. 

After  dinner,  we  retired  to  another  room,  where  ho  smoked 
and  I  followed  his  example.  I  believo  I  gave  the  last  blow  to 
my  shattered  constitution,  but  I  felt  it  absolutely  necessary.  I 
had  an  hour  and  £  of  the  most  interesting  conversation,  entirely 
political ;  he  was  convinced  that  the  ultimatum  was  not  a  sham, 
and,  before  I  went  to  bed,  I  had  tho  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
St.  Petersburg  had  surrendered. 

Accordingly  next  morning,  Saturday,  June  22,  at  half- 
past  ten,  Beacousfield  was  able  to  telegraph  to  the  Queen 
and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  'Russia  surren- 
ders, and  accepts  the  English  scheme  for  the  European  fron- 
tier of  the  Empire,  and  its  military  and  political  rule  by 
the  Sultan.  B[ismarc]k  says,  "  There  is  again  a  Turkey- 
in-Europe."  '  '  It  is  all  due  to  your  energy  and  firmness,' 
was  the  Queen's  reply. 

The  Queen  was  right ;  the  result  was  due  to  Beaconsfield's 


meant  the  exclusion  of  Eussia  from  the  Mediterranean,  '  to 
settle  herself  upon  whose  shores  was  the  real  object  of  the 
late  war.  P.  Gortehakoff  says,  "  We  have  sacrificed  100,- 
000  picked  soldiers,  and  100  millions  of  money  for  an  illu- 
sion." '  Bismarck  said  to  Beaconsfield,  '  You  have  made  a 
present  to  the  Sultan  of  the  richest  province  in  the  world ; 
4,000  square  miles  of  the  richest  soil.'  '  We  have  gained 
a  great  victory  here,'  Beaconsfield  told  Lady  Chesterfield  on 
June  28,  '  the  extent  of  which  is  hardly  yet  understood  in 
England.'  Some,  however,  in  England  understood  it. 
'  Joe  Cowen,'  wrote  Barrington  to  Beaconsfield  from  the 
House  of  Commons  on  June  24,  '  said  to  me  just  now  in 
the  lobby,  "  Well,  when  he  conies  back  the  nation  ought  to 
give  him  another  Blenheim  "  !  So  you  will  see  at  all  events 
that  some  Radicals  appreciate  your  capacity  as  a  statesman.' 
Beaconsfield  did  not  rely  solely  on  the  firmness  of  his 
language ;  on  his  mere  declaration  that  he  would  break  up 
the  Congress  rather  than  give  way.  He  took  the  practical 
step  of  ordering  a  special  train  to  be  in  readiness  to  carry 
the  British  mission  back  to  Calais.  Corry  received  the 
instructions  while  his  chief  leant,  after  his  wont,  on  his  arm 
during  a  morning  walk  unter  den  Linden  on  Friday  the 
21st,  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  delay  granted 
to  Eussia  for  her  answer  expired ;  and  Bismarck's  hurried 
and  unexpected  call  at  the  Kaiserhof  in  the  afternoon  was 
due  to  his  knowledge  of  the  order.  Bismarck  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  Congress  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
to  avoid  a  war  which  could  not  fail  to  embarrass  Germany. 
He  must  find  out  in  person  whether  the  ultimatum  was  final, 
and  he  persuaded  Beaconsfield  to  throw  over  his  engage- 
ments and  dine  with  him  quietly,  in  order  that  he  might 
thoroughly  explore  his  mind  and  intentions.  Bismarck 


for  the  purposes  01  mstory,  u  I 

porary  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend. 

Montagu  Carry  to  Lady  Ilchester.1 

ILusEiuioF,  BERLIN,  July  2.—.  .  .  When  Lord  B.  told  Russia 
that,  unless  Turkey  had  the  Balkan  line  with  all  rights  of  de- 
fending it  accorded  to  her,  and  unless  this  new  Bulgaria  shd. 
be  so  reduced  that  its  most  southern  part  shd.  be  many  and 
many  a  mile  from  the  coveted  Mediterranean,  we  shd.  leave  Ber- 
lin, or  in  other  words  go  home  to  prepare  for  war  with  Eussia, 
men  were  aghast.  Bismarck  was  as  alarmed  as  annoyed,  Russia 
frantic,  France  and  Italy  astonished,  Aiidrassy  delighted  but 
incredulous!  The  acute  crisis  lasted  from  lord  B.'s  distinct 
avowal  of  his  intention  at  one  of  the  private  seances  of  the  chief 
Plenipotentiaries  on  Tuesday  the  18th  till  5  p.m.  on  the  21st. 
At  one  moment  all  looked  as  if  Russia  could  not  give  in,  and  I 
had  made  arrangements  for  a  special  train  for  England  at  a 
few  hours'  notice,  when  the  incident  of  the  Congress  occurred, 
which  I  make  no  secret  of  though  it  is  not  known. 

At  3.4-5  -  on  the  21st  Bis.  called,  and  I  showed  him,  dressed  in 
general's  uniform,  into  my  chiefs  room  —  ho  (Bis.)  charging 
me  to  know  when  it  was  3.55,  as  he  had  an  appointment  at  41 
And  so  this  meeting  between  the  two  great  men  lasted  about  7 
minutes.  But  the  business  did  not  take  long.  '  Is  this  really 
the  ultimatum  of  England? '  said  P.  Bis.  '  Yes,  my  Prince,  it  is,' 
replied  Lord  B.  Just  one  hour  after  that,  wo  learnt  that  the 
Tsar  agreed  to  the  entire  English  scheme.  .  .  . 

The  week's  struggle,  ending  in  an  excited  meeting  of 
Congress  on  the  Saturday  to  register  Beaconsfield's  victory, 
brought  on  an  attack  of  gout,  and  so  prevented  him  from 
spending  a  second  week-end  at  Potsdam. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

L.  June  23. —  I  hear  nothing  about  the  Emperor  which  does 
not  reach  the  ears  of  your  Majesty  in  the  bulletins.  I  have  tried 


plexed  your  Majesty.  I  have  heard  contrary  accounts  to  those 
of  the  bulletins,  but  inquiry  has  made  me,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
doubtful  of  their  accuracy. 

I  should  say  Mr.  Waddington  looks  like  an  epicier,  and  I 
think  his  looks  do  not  bely  his  mind  and  general  intelligence.1 

With  regard  to  myself,  I  am  a  little  suffering  from  gout:  it 
came  on  the  night  before  last.  I  could  have  cured  it,  but  there 
was  an  important  and  rather  excited  Congress  yesterday,  and  I 
had  to  speak,  and  that  always  develops  the  complaint,  so  I  remain 
a  prisoner,  which  prevents  my  passing  the  day  at  Potsdam.  It 
is  a  great  loss,  but  the  gentle  Princess,  who  reigns  in,  that  fairy- 
land of  Rococo,  has  forgiven  me  for  my  absence,  and  has  gra- 
ciously sent  me  fruit  and  flowers  to  tell  me  so. 

I  have  just  observed,  that  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  in  order 
to  gain  the  messenger,  I  have. violated  all  etiquette,  and  addressed 
my  beloved  Sovereign  in  the  first  person.  My  first  impression 
was  to  destroy  the  letter,  and  write  again  by  to-morrow's  messen- 
ger. But  a  day  lost  is  dreadful,  and  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  best 
to  throw  myself  on  your  Majesty's  ever  prompt  indulgence,  and 
venture  to  describe  myself  with  all  duty  and  affection,  your 
Majesty's  devoted  BEACONSFIELD. 

June  24, —  The  Conference  sate  three  hours  to-day.  Satisfac- 
tory progress.  The  Russian  proposals  as  to  occupation  rejected, 
and  greatly  reduced. 

D.  In  the  evening  Lady  Odo's  reception;  very  full  and  splen- 
did house.  She  is  quite  out  and  out  the  leader  of  fashion  in 
Berlin  —  plays  her  part  admirably.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  go  to  these  receptions,  but  the  late  hours  try  ine.  I  begin  to 
die  at  ten  o'clock  and  should  like  to  be  buried  before  midnight. 
But,  in  a  Congress,  absence  from  any  influential  assembly  of 
human  beings  is  a  mistake.  So  much  more  than  the  world 
imagines  is  done  by  personal  influence. 

The  Countess  Karolyi  receives  on  Wednesdays.  She  is  very 
pretty  and  pleasing  and  I  believe  irreproachable  for  all  the  duties 
of  life.  Remarkably  unaffected.  I  sate  next  to  her  at  din- 
ner, and  as  she  had  the  menu  in  her  hand,  in  order  to  say 
something,  I  asked  her  whether  she  was  studying  her  campaign. 
She  said  quite  innocently,  'Oh  no  —  I  never  refuse  a  dish.' 
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June  25  and  26. —  Meetings  of  Congress  both  days,  and  prog- 
ress well  kept  up.  P.  GortchakoS,  who  La  reported  in  the  news- 
papers as  having  retired  from  the  Congress,  is  seldom  absent, 
and  never  ceases  talking.  P.  Bismarck  says  '  Gortchakoff  thinks 
ho  was  made  for  a  great  parliamentary  debater.  It  is  our  mis- 
fortune.' Prince  Gortchakoff  observed  to  rne,  on  the  contrary, 
that  P.  Bismarck  was  a  very  bad  President,  as  he  hud  no  ex- 
perience of  Congresses,  and  conducts  business  '  as  if  he  were  in  a 
Parliament.'  P.  Gortchakoff  has  only  been  two  days  absent: 
one  at  an  early  sitting,  really  from  gout:  the  other,  after  the 
Balkan  victory,  when  he  did  not  show  from  chagrin. 

Beaconsfield  found  time,  now  that  the  hack  of  the  busi- 
ness was  broken,  to  send  Lady  Bradford  a  descriptive  ac- 
count of  his  experiences. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

BERUN,  June,  26. — .  .  .  This  is  a  wondrous  scene;  life  in  its 
highest  form;  and  the  interest  wh.  la  haute  Assemblee  (our 
technical  title)  excites  seems  to  increase  every  day. 

Mine  passes  in  attendance  on  the  Congress;  not  very  severe 
—  from  two  till  five:  and  in  interviews  with  the  groat  guns, 
which  is  far  more  important.  Prince  Gortchakoff  reappeared 
to-day,  the  first  time  since  my  great  victory.  Ho  is  the  most 
courteous  gentleman,  quite  caressing,  and  it  is  quite  painful 
to  me  to  occasion  him  so  much  annoyance 1 :  particularly  us 
he  tells  me  he  only  came  to  the  Congress  to  make  my  acquaint- 
ance, Frances  Anne  of  Londonderry  having  always  mentioned 
me  in  her  letters,  said  she  thought  I  shd.  be  Minister,  and,  if  so, 
hoped  we  shd.  be  friends.  And,  now,  we  meet  under  such  ter- 
rible and  trying  circumstances. 

Ct.  Andrassy  is  a  very  picturesque  gentleman.  I  have  gained 
him  quite,  and  he  supports  me  in  everything.  In  fact  the  north- 
ern Alliance  is  broken  up. 

Schou.  fights  a  difficult  and  losing  battle  with  marvellous 
talent  and  temper.  He  is  a  first-rate  parliamentary  debater, 
never  takes  a  note,  and  yet  in  his  reply  never  misses  a  point. 

" 


proportionately  stout;  -with  a  sweet  and  gentle  voice,  and  with 
a  peculiarly  refined  enunciation,  wh.  singularly  and  strangely 
contrasts  with  the  awful  things  he  says:  appalling  from  their 
frankness  and  their  audacity.  He  is  a  complete  despot  here5 
and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  the  Prussians,  and  all  the 
permanent  foreign  diplomacy,  tremble  at  his  frown  and  court 
most  sedulously  his  smile.  He  loads  me  with  kindnesses,  and, 
tho'  often  preoccupied,  with  an  immediate  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament on  his  hands,  an  internecine  war  with  the  Socialists, 
100's  of  whom  he  puts  daily  into  prison  in  defiance  of  all  law, 
he  yesterday  exacted  from  mo  a  promise  that,  before  I  depart, 
I  will  once  more  dine  with  him  quite  alone.  His  palace  has 
large  and  beautiful  gardens.  He  has  never  been  out  since  I 
came  here,  except  the  memorable  day  when  he  called  on  me  to 
ascertain  whe[the]r  my  policy  was  an  ultimatum.  I  convinced 
him  it  was,  and  the  Russians  surrendered  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
The  weather  here  is  a  midsummer  night's  dream.  Banquets 
and  receptions  every  day  and  eve  —  but  they  don't  clash  with  eacli 
other,  as  the  hours  are  earlier,  and  the  dinners,  tho'  sumptuous, 
are  not  long.  People  go  to  the  theatre  in  the  interval,  or  drive 
in  the  Thiergarten,  wh.  is  a  vast  and  most  beautiful  park,  half 
forest;  1000  acres  in  size,  wh.  is  exactly  double  of  Hyde  Park 
and  Kensington  Gardens  together.  .  .  . 

The  arrangements  for  the  new  Bulgaria  and  for  Eastern 
Rumelia  having  been  made,  Beacousfield,  in  his  reports  to 
the  Queen,  treated  the  discussions  and  conclusions  of  the 
next  ten  days  somewhat  summarily,  dwelling  more  on  the 
social  than  on  the  political  side  of  his  doings. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

D.  June  30. —  No  Congress  on  Thursday,  as  Russia  requested 
a  relaclie  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  difficult  questions  which 
have  engaged  us  on  Friday  and  yesterday.  The  boundaries  of 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  the  exchange  with  Eurnania,  not  yet 
settled. 

I  went  to  the  French  reception  last  night  (Saturday).  It  was 
male  only;  but  I  had  never  been,  and,  as  I  ain^to  dine  there 
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animated,  agreeauie  aim  uumaiug.  j."  "u*  i-un-u  man-a  ana 
thoughts,  she  told  me,  without  reserve,  that  she  was  an  enthusi- 
astic Wagnerite,  and  a  Pessimist! 

L.  July  1. —  Congress  sat  3  hours  to-day.  Rumanian  deputies 
were  heard.  Russia  made  them  an  offer  which  it  is  supposed 
they  will  accept.  The  boundaries  of  Montenegro  were  then  set- 
tled, chiefly  according  to  the  wishes  of  Austria.  The  Danube 
and  indemnity  will  be  taken  to-morrow,  Greece  on  Wednesday, 
and  it  is  contemplated  that  Batourn  will  bo  taken  on  Thursday; 
which  engrosses  Lord  B.'s  mind. 

D.  The  Turkish  Plenipos.  gave  their  banquet  this  day  at  the 
Turkish  Embassy.  There  was  a  disposition  —  too  frequent  on 
other  occasions  and  in  other  things  —  to  treat  the  Turkish  in- 
vitation somewhat  contemptuously,  and  to  expect  a  not  very 
satisfactory  reception.  It  was  just  the  reverse.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  anything  to  be  better  served  than  the  dinner ;  there  were  a 
number  of  attendants  in  superb  dresses,  and  one  or  two  national 
dishes,  especially  a  huge  pilaff,  created  much  interest.  The 
French  Ambassador,  Mr.  Waddington,  expressed  his  wish  to  be 
helped  twice  to  this  dish,  and  mentioned  incidentally  that  ho  had 
travelled  for  three  years  both  in  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey. 

Tuesday,  July  2,  was  the  Austrian  banquet.  Ladies  were  in- 
vited. I  sate  between  the  Countess  Karolyi  and  the  Princess 
Radzivill,  both  very  pretty  and  very  agreeable  women.  It  was  a 
most  graceful  dinner.  We  dined  in  the  conservatory,  surrounded 
by  exotic  trees  and  the  murmur  of  fountains,  and  looking  into  a 
beautiful  garden.  There  was  a  reception  in.  the  evening  —  very 
successful. 

July  3. —  The  great  banker  of  Berlin  is  Mr.  Bleichrb'der. 
He  was  originally  Rothschild's  agent,  but  the  Prussian  Wars 
offered  him  so  great  opportunities,  that  he  now  almost  seems 
to  rival  his  former  master.  He  has  built  himself  a  real  palace, 
and  his  magnificent  banquetting  hall  permitted  him  to  invite  the 
whole  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  and  the  Secretaries  of  Embassy 
and  the  chief  Ministers  of  the  Empire.  All  these  last  were  pres- 
ent, except  P.  Bismarck,  who  never  appears,  except  occasionally 
at  a  Royal  table.  Mr.  Bleichrb'der,  however,  is  P.  Bismarck's 
intimate,  attends  him  every  morning,  and  according  to  his  own 
account,  is  the  only  individual  who  dares  to  speak  the  truth  to 


fit  for  a  fairy  tnlc,  and  sitting  alone  on  a  sofa  was  a  very  mean- 
looking  littls  woman,  covered  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  who 
was  Madame  Blcichrikler  and  whom  lie  had  married  very  early 
in  life,  when  he  was  penniless.  She  was  unlike  her  husband,  and 
by  no  means  equal  to  her  wondrous  fortune. 

July  4. —  I  dined  with  the  Minister  of  State,  Billow;  a  small 
party,  about  sixteen.  An  accomplished  and  apparently  most 
amiable  family.  Billow  himself  attractive  from  his  experience, 
highly  courteous  tho'  natural  manners;  his  wife,  lively  and  well 
informed,  and  two  or  three  sons  at  table,  who  I  really  think 
were  the  best-looking,  the  best-dressed,  and  the  best-mannered 
young  gentlemen  I  ever  met.  They  were  all  in  the  army,  but  she 
has  7  sons,  equally  engaging  it  is  said. 

What  amuses  me  rather  at  Berlin,  is  that  almost  everybody, 
certainly  all  the  ladies,  are  Tending  my  novels,  from  the  Empress 
downwards.  The  ladies  are  generally  reading  Henrietta  Temple., 
which  being  a  '  love  story '  and  written  forty  years  ago,  is  hardly 
becoming  an  Envoy  Extraordinary.  The  Billow  family  generally 
are  very  deep  in.  my  works,  but  P.  Bismarck  seemed  very  familiar 
with  them.1 

July  5. —  I  dined  with  [Bismarck]  alone,  i.e.,  with  his  family, 
who  disappear  after  the  repast,  and  then  we  talked  and  smoked. 
If  you  do  not  smoke  under  such  circumstances,  you  look  like 
a  spy,  taking  down  his  conversation  in  your  mind.  Smoking 
in  common  puts  him  at  his  ease. 

He  asked  me  to-day  whether  racing  was  still  much  encouraged 
in  England.  I  replied  never  more  so;  that  when  I  was  young, 
tho'  there  were  numerous  race  meetings,  they  were  at  intervals 
and  sometimes  long  intervals  —  Epsom,  Ascot,  Doncaster,  Good- 
wood—  and  Newmarket  frequently;  but  now  there  were  races 
throughout  the  year  —  it  might  be  said,  every  day  of  the  year  — 
and  all  much  attended. 

'  Then,'  cried  the  Prince  eagerly,  '  there  never  will  be  Socialism 
in  England.  You  are  a  happy  country.  You  are  safe,  as  long 
as  the  people  are  devoted  to  racing.  Here  a  gentleman  cannot 

i  One  Wednesday  night  during  the  Congress  Odo  Russell  sent  Bea- 
consfleld  tho  following  note :  '  At  the  Austrian  Embassy  this  evening  I 
was  told  by  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the  Interior,  and 
of  the  Police,  that  your  presence  here  has  produced  boundless  excite- 


or  each  other,  "Why  lias  mat  leuow  u  nursu,  inui  i  tinvo  not 
one?"  In  England  the  more  horses  a  noblcmun  1ms,  the  nioro 
popular  he  is.  So  long  us  the  English  arc  devoted  to  racing, 
Socialism  has  no  chance  with  you.'  This  will  give  yon  a  slight 
idea  of  the  style  of  his  conversation.  His  views  on  all  subjects 
are  original,  but  there  is  no  strain,  no  effort  at  paradox.  Ho 
talks  as  Montaigne  writes.  When  he  heard  about  Cyprus,1  lie 
aaid:  'You  have  done  a  wise  thing.  This  is  progress.  It  will 
be  popular;  a  nation  likes  progress.'  His  idea  of  progress  was 
evidently  seizing  something.  He  said  lie  looked  upon  our  re- 
linquisbment  of  the  Ionian  Isles  as  the  first  sign  of  our  decadence. 
Cyprus  put  us  all  right  again. 

L.  The  Rumanians  have  made  a  very  good  bargain  for  them- 
selves, which  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  importunity.  It  ig 
also  an  arrangement  favorable  to  Turkey  and  Groat  Britain, 
for  it  gives  them  a  .seacoast  -  which  would  have-  beou  Bulgarian 
(Russian)  but  which  now  belongs  to  an  Anti-Slav  race. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  can  say  nothing  yet  positive  about  Batoum, 
tho'  its  fate  will  probably  be  decided  to-morrow.  ITe  thinks  it, 
however,  not  impossible,  that  he  shall  Bucoocd  in  getting  it  made 
a  free  port.  This  would  do  very  well,  if  this  bo  effected  to- 
morrow. No  time  will  then  bo  lost  in  announcing  the  treaty 
with  Turkey,  and  the  occupation  by  your  Majesty's  forces  of 
Cyprus. 

This  is  going  by  an  unexpected  morning  messenger,  which  is 
the  reason  that  these  lines  are  brief  and  hurried.  IIo  thinks 
there  is  a  chance  of  his  getting  back  before  tho  17th.  If  only 
a  day,  he  will  hasten  instantly  to  Windsor:  but  ho  must  bring 
the  treaty,  signed  and  sealed,  with  him,  and  that  rnny  take  time. 

It  is  evident,  not  only  from  this  narrative,  but  from  Bea- 
consfield's  whole  attitude  in  the  negotiations  both  before 
and  during  the  Congress,  that,  lie  concentrated  bis  personal 
attention  on  what  be'  considered  tho  two  vital  issues :  first 
and  foremost,  that  of  Bulgaria,  and,  secondarily,  that  of 
Batoum  and  Armenia;  and  that  lie  treated  all  the  other 
points  as  of  minor  importance.  It  is  also  clear  that,  while 


sues,  almost  entirely  to  Salisbury,  whose  'consummate 
mastery  '  of  detail  be  greatly  admired,  and  whose  assistance 
at  Berlin  he  always  treated  as  invaluable.  The  British 
Plenipotentiaries  had  no  serious  difficulty  in  carrying 
through  their  arrangement  with  Austria,  by  which  that 
Power  was  to  occupy  and  administer  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina in  the  interests  of  the  peace  of  Europe  —  a  change 
which  could  not  fail  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  in- 
habitants. The  understanding  of  Keichstadt  and  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  made  Russia's  consent  to  this  occupation  in- 
evitable, though  it  was  obviously  reluctant  The  only  pro- 
test came  from  the  Ottoman  delegates ;  but  it  was  clear  that, 
after  the  range  of  the  Balkans  had  been  accepted  as  the 
northern  limit  of  Turkey  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  penin- 
sula, the  Sultan  could  not  hope,  in  the  remoter  western  half, 
to  exercise  any  effective  authority  north  of  the  Balkan  par- 
allel of  latitude.  To  persist,  as  Caratheodory  and  his  col- 
leagues did,  in  passionate  remonstrance,  was  only,  as  Bea- 
consfield  and  Salisbury  told  them,  to  call  attention  to  the 
lack  of  wisdom  and  of  regard  for  its  true  interests  which 
marked  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  smaller  Powers  interested  in  the  Balkans  were  not 
members  of  the  Congress,  but  representatives  of  their  in- 
terests were  permitted  to  plead  their  cause.  The  three 
States  which  had  fought  in  Russia's  interest  —  Rumania, 
Serbia,  and  Montenegro  —  had  been  scurvily  treated  in  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano;  and  though  their  position  was  im- 
proved by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  owing  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  the  British  Plenipotentiaries,  the  clauses  which  affected 
them  were  such  as  to  inspire  a  doubt  of  both  the  power  and 
the  fair  dealing  of  their  great  Slav  champion.  Russia  in- 
sisted on  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  from  Rumania ;  Bea- 


create;  and  for  Montenegro,  Antivari.  Beuconsfielcl  was 
not  altogether  sorry  that  what  he  had  always  regarded  as 
the  ill-advised  warlike  adventures  of  these  States  should 
fail  to  realise  the  hopes  in  which  they  were  undertaken. 
This  appears  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Queen  for 
transmission  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to  justify  his  treat- 
ment of  the  one  small  Balkan  State  which,  on  the  urgent 
recommendation  of  the  Powers,  had  desisted  from  its  threat- 
ened invasion  of  Turkey. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBORNE,  July  20,  1878. —  Lord  Beticonaficld  is  distressed  to 
hear  that  Her  Royal  Highness  tho  Princess  of  Wales  should 
be  under  the  impression,  that  Her  Eoynl  Highness,  or  her  brother 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Greece,  were  injuriously  misled  by  your 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  advice,  which,  when  solicited,  they 
offered  to  Her  Eoyal  Highness  and  her  brother  during  the  lato 
war  between  Kussia  and  Turkey. 

That  advice  was  not  to  interfere  in  tho  contest ;  and  for  these 
reasons. 

The  war  would  terminate  either  by  the  partition  of  the 'Otto- 
man Empire  in  Europe  or  by  a  peace  in  which  tho  Powers  would 
feel  it  necessary  to  re-establish  tho  general  authority  of  tho 
Sultan. 

In  the  first  instance,  which  Lord  Bonconsficld  did  himself 
not  anticipate,  the  claims  of  Greece  for  a  share  of  tho  partitioned 
Empire  could  not  be  resisted:  indeed  they  would  bo  probably 
anticipated  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Great  Powers,  as  no 
satisfactory  settlement  could  be  made  without  thoir  recognition 
and  concession.  No  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  would 
in  all  probability  have  strengthened  the  position  of  Greece  under 
these  circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  the  re-establishment  of  tho  authority  of  tho 
Sultan,  it  was  Lord  Beaconsfield's  opinion  that  tho  compensa- 
tion allotted  to  the  rebellious  tributary  States  for  their  alliance 
with  Russia  would  be  as  meagre  as  practicable;  and  the  subse- 
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recommended  to  the  Porte  by  your  Majesty's  Government  before 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

This  was  the  general  view  on  which  the  advice  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  founded,  and  the  soundness  of  which  he  has  had  no 
subsequent  reason  to  doubt;  but  in  the  instance  of  Greece,  there 
were  other  cogent  reasons  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  reserve. 

Tho  rebellious  tributary  States  could  only  be  assailed  by 
Turkey  on  land,  where  they  had  many  advantages;  but  Greece 
possessed  a  considerable  and  wealthy  seaboard,  and  Turkey  [had] 
at  all  times  during  the  war  a  powerful  and  irresistible  maritime 
force.  It  is  true  that  it  is  probable  that  your  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  permitted  the  bombardment  of  Athens, 
but  they  could  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  belligerent  rights  of 
the  Porte  without  stipulating  at  the  same  time  for  the  retirement 
of  Greece  from  a  contest  which  she  would  in  all  probability  have 
found  equally  unequal  and  destructive. 

The  Greeks,  whose  cause  was  championed  by  Wadding- 
ton,  based  their  pretensions  on  the  theory  that  the  business 
which  the  Powers  had  taken  in  hand  at  Berlin  was  to  parti- 
tion the  Turkish  Empire  among  the  subject  nationalities. 
What  was  being  decided  in  regard  to  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and 
Armenia,  gave  some  colour  to  their  theory ;  and,  if  a  gen- 
eral liquidation  of  a  bankrupt  estate  were  in  progress,  their 
claims  were  undoubted  and  considerable.  But  it  is  certain 
that  no  such  view  of  the  duties  of  the  Congress  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Powers  as  a  whole ;  and  Beaconsfield,  in  par- 
ticular, regarded  its  especial  work  to  be  that  of  consolidat- 
ing and  restoring  the  authority  and  stability  of  Turkey, 
after  such  outlying  portions  of  her  territory  had  been 
lopped  off  as  Eussia's  victories  made  no  longer  defensible. 
While,  therefore,  expressing  warmly  the  traditional  friend- 
ship between  Great  Britain  and  Greece,  he  declined  to  go 
farther  than  to  recommend  to  the  Porte  a  moderate  rectifi- 
cation, in  favour  of  Greece,  of  the  Turco-Greek  frontier  in 


tions  of  Batouin  and  the  Rnsso-Turkish  frontier  in  Asia. 
Beacousfield  had  been  anxious  throughout  to  reduce,  as  far 
as  possible,  Russian  control  over  the  Black  Sea ;  and  lie  was 
jio  doubt  influenced,  to  some  extent,  by  the  outcry  of  his 
friends  in  England  at  the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
smire  Batouin  and  Kara  for  Turkey  under  the  Anglo-Rus- 
sian Memorandum.  The  terms  of  that  document  with  ref- 
erence to  Asiatic  Turkey  were  that  the  Tsar  '  consented  to 
restore  '  to  Turkey  the  valley  of  Alashkerd  and  the  town  of 
Bayazid,  '  that  valley  being  the  great  transit  route  to  Per- 
sia ' ;  while  the  British  Government  consented  '  not  to  con- 
test the  desire  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  occupy  the  port 
of  Batoum  and  to  guard  his  conquests  in  Armenia.'  Not 
only  were  these  terms  of  an  clastic  nature  as  to  the  actual 
lines  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key; but  the  'occupation'  of  Batoum  was  obviously  a 
vague  expression,  by  no  means  necessarily  implying  com- 
plete incorporation  in  the  Russian  dominions  or  complete 
subordination  to  Russian  sovereignty.  Beaconsficld  there- 
fore set  himself  to  win  Russia's  consent  to  a  considerable 
limitation  of  the  occupation  of  the  port;  and,  further,  to 
such  a  frontier  line  as  should  give  Asiatic  Turkey  a  reason- 
able chance  of  defence  against  future  attack.  Tn  both  his 
aims  he  had  an  appreciable  success,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
during  his  final  negotiations  with  Gortcbakoif,  his  health 
broke  down,  and  Kidd  had  to  be  hurriedly  summoned  to  his 
patient  from  London.  In  consequence  Bcaconsfield's  diary 
for  the  Queen  was  wound  up  in  a  few  sentences.  '  On  Sat- 
urday [July  6],'  he  told  her  Majesty,  'I  gave  my  dinner 
to  the  British  Embassy,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  I 
gave  the  hotel-keeper  carte  blanche,  and  he  deserved  it.  It 
was  well  done,  but  I  felt  verv  ill,  and  the  effort  to  welcome 


the  Crown  Princess's  invitation  and  to  keep  his  room.  But 
his  indomitable  -resolution  rose  superior  to  illness.  He 
culled  once  more  on  Gortchakoff  on  the  Monday,  and  at- 
1  ended  Congress  both  that  day  and  on  Tuesday,  when  the 
questions'  of  Batoum  and  of  the  Asiatic  frontier  of  Tur- 
key were  finally  settled.  Only  when  he  had  obtained  the 
Tsar's  promise  that  Batoum  should  be  a  free  and  merely 
commercial  port,  and  when  he  had  secured  an  unexpectedly 
favourable  boundary  line  for  Turkey,  did  he  succumb  and 
retire  to  bed. 

A  temporary  misunderstanding  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Beaconsfield  and  Gortchakoff  about  the  boundary 
line  was  responsible  for  something  of  a  scene  at  one  of  the 
last  sittings  of  Congress.  Schouvaloff  was  fond  of  telling 
the  story,  and  it  is  quoted  by  M.  Hanotaux  in  his  articles. 
The  President,  threatening  to  leave  for  Kissingen  if  the 
whole  business  was  not  wound  up  in  twenty-four  hours, 
placed  the  two  old  statesmen  side  by  side  to  explain  the, 
agreement  at  which  they  had  arrived.  Each  solemnly  pro- 
duced a  map  with  a  line  traced  upon  it,  which  he  alleged 
to  be  the  line  to  which  the  other  had  agreed.  But  the 
lines  were  different!  Whereupon  Gortchakoff,  Schouvaloff 
said,  turned  to  him  in  agitation  and  cried,  '  II  y  a  ou  tra- 
hison;  ils  out  m  hi  carte  de  notre  etat-major ' — a  secret 
map  on  which  was  drawn  the  line  that  marked  the  extreme 
limit  of  Russian  concession.  Schouvaloff  used  to  intimate 
that  what  had  really  happened  was  that  Gortchakoff,  through 
age  and  incompetence,  had  made  a  muddle,  and  had  him- 
self handed  to  Beaconsfield  during  their  conversations  the 
confidential  map.  Corry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the. 
habit  of  declaring  that  the  tricky  Russian  Chancellor  en- 
deavoured to  get  the  better  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  by 
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Gortcliakoff  that  Bisinarck  suggested  tlie  matter  should  be 
left  for  final  settlement  to  Salisbury  anil  Sehonvaloff,  as- 
sisted by  Hoheulolie.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
Beaconsfield  did  not  get  all  he  hoped  for,  he  got  decidedly 
more  than  Scbouvaloff  was  originally  disposed  to  concede. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

(Telegram)  BERLIN,  July  6,  6.35. —  Russia,  at  the  personal 
instance  of  the  Emperor,  to  show  his  anxiety  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  England,  offers  to  make  Batoum  a  free  port.  England  1ms 
reserved  its  opinion,  otherwise  the  Congress  might  have  virtually 
closed  to-day. 

(Telegram)  July  9,  1.30  p.m. —  The  affair  of  Batoum  is  just 
arranged  between  myself  and  Prince  Gortchakoft',  which  ho 
particularly  desired  me  to  tell  to  your  Majesty.  Russia  restores 
to  Turkey  the  districts  in  question,  which  contain  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Mussulman  population.  Russia  retains  the 
port,  which  is  to  be  free  and  exclusively  commeroial. 

Montagu  Carry  to  Queen  Victoria. 

BERLIN,  July  9,  '78.-- Mr.  Montagu  Corry  with  his  humblo 
duty  to  your  Majesty.  Lord  Beaeonsfield  has,  since  the  change, 
last  week,  to  almost  wintry  weather,  been  complaining  of  a  return 
of  the  throat  affection,  which  has  so  often  troubled  him,  and 
of  feeling  unwell  generally.  On  no  occasion,  however,  has  ho 
had  to  remain  away  from  Congress,  or  to  avoid  a  single,  neces- 
sary act  of  business.  But  yesterday  at  the  close  of  the  longest 
sitting  of  Congress  which  has  yet  taken  place  —  lasting  four  hours 
—  Mr.  Corry  found  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  bo  so  suffering  and 
prostrate  that  he  despatched  a  telegram  to  Dr.  Kidd,  asking  him 
to  come  to  Berlin  at  once. 

Mr.  Corry  has  to-day  received  a  message  that  Dr.  Kidd  is  on 
his  way  and  will  reach  Berlin  to-morrow.  To-day  Lord  Beu- 
consfield  is  undoubtedly  better,  in  every  respect,  and  has  closed 
his  day's  work,  which  has  included  a  sitting  of  the  Congress, 
without  a  return  of  the  severe  difficulty  of  breathing  which  over- 
powered him  yesterday.  Your  Majesty  shall  have  by  telegram, 
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oped,  and  Dr.  Kidd  wishes  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  remain,  for  the 
day,  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible,  so  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  once  again  has  to  forgo  the  honour  of  writing 
to  your  Majesty  with  his  own  hand.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Kidd  finds  very  considerable  improvement  in  all  the  symptoms, 
especially  in  the  chest  affection,  and  entertains  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  be  well  able  to  leave  on  Sunday 
morning  and  confidently  hopes  that  he  will  reach  London  —  on 
Tuesday  —  in  better  condition  than  for  some  months  past. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  desires  Mr.  Corry  to  let  your  Majesty  know 
that  Prince  Bismarck  called  upon  him  at  about  10  o'clock  last 
evening  and  remained  with  him  an  hour  talking  over  Hanoverian 
affairs.  Lord  Beaconsfield  believes  that  the  Prince  is  personally 
anxious  for  a  settlement  —  but  he  detailed  reasons  which  showed 
that,  in  His  Highness's  opinion,  a  mezzo  termine  was  impossible. 
Prince  Bismarck  said  Lord  Beaconsfield  might  maintain  a  con- 
fidential correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject  whenever  he 
liked. 

Beaconsfield's  efforts  to  secure  more  favourable  terms  for 
the  Hanoverian  Royal  Family,  in  whom  Queen  Victoria,  as 
their  near  relative,  was  much  interested,  were  constantly 
met  by  Bismarck  with  the  reply  that  restitution  depended  on 
absolute  abdication  —  a  condition  with  which  the  new  King 
would  not  comply.  Two  letters  that  passed  between  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  following  year, 
in  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  for  confidential  corres- 
pondence, may  be  given  here. 

From  Prince  Bismarck. 

BERLIN,  April  16,  1879. 

My  DEAR  LORD, —  I  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst,  and 
feel  very  grateful  to  you  for  having  diverted  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers  from  the  intended  channel  to  that  of  a  confiden- 
tial correspondence  between  us. 

Considering  the  painful  position  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary 
and  her  daughters  I  think  it  proper  that  an  adequate  provision 


Queen  Mary  and  her  future  progeny  binding  [on]  the  Prussian 
Government. 

But,  as  the  private  property  of  the  late  King,  existing  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  has  gone  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  exclusively,  I  am  prepared  to  propose  to 
the  Prussian  Ministers,  and,  after  having  obtained  their  consent, 
to  His  Maicsty,  that  sums  amounting  approximately  to  those 
of  the  above-mentioned  settlement  should  bo  paid  to  Queen 
Mary  and  lier  daughters  during  their  respective  lifetime.  If  in 
consequence  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  issuing  his  manifesto  of  June  last  the 
sequestrated  property  should  return  to  the  Prussian  exchequer, 
I  am,  further,  disposed,  in  a  sense  of  equity,  to  exert  myself  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  continuance  of  the  said  annuities 
and  not  allowing  the  three  Royal  ladies  to  become  victims  of 
an  act  they  were  unable  to  prevent. 

While  you  kindly  remember  my  house,  I  think  with  sympathy 
of  the  policy  you  are  pursuing  towards  those  unruly  wasps  that 
annoy  the  British  lion  in  some  of  his  dominions.  My  wife  and 
my  daughter,  thanking  you  for  your  kind  words,  tell  me  to  Riiy 
that  they  will,  like  myself,  be  very  happy  to  meet  your  lordship 
once  more  round  a  mahogany  of  moderate  size.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  Lord,  in  true  attachment,  your  faithful  servant,  v.  BISMARCK. 

To  Prince  Bismarck. 

10,  DOWNINCI  STIIEET,  July  13,  1870. 

MY  DEAR  PRINCE, —  I  should  have  thanked  you  for  your  letter 
of  true  friendship  long  before  this,  but  I  postponed  doing  so 
while  the  affairs  of  the  unhappy  family  seemed  unsettled,  as 
the  members  of  it  in  this  country  were  a  little  more  restless  than 
those  on  the  Continent.  I  assume  now,  however,  that  everything 
is  concluded:  at  any  rate,  my  interference  is  formally  terminated. 

I  will,  therefore,  only  thank  you  for  the  cordiality  with  which 
you  responded  to  my  appeal,  and  I  was  gratified  to  feel,  that  I 
had  not  counted  on  your  friendship  in  vain. 

You  seem  to  have  got  over  your  principal  difficulties  with 
your  accustomed  energy  and  resource;  I  have,  also,  little  to 
complain  of.  The  Afghan  campaign  realised  nil  that  I  had 


we  snouia  an  iaugn.  it  involves  an  Albanian  war,  which  would 
probably  be  long  and  devastating,  and  precipitate  results  which 
it  is  the  interest  of  Germany  and  England  to  postpone. 

The  conduct  of  the  Greek  Govt,  assuming  certain  conclusions 
in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  can't  be  found  there,  mid,  simul- 
taneously^ declaring  that  they  will  not  negotiate  except  upon 
this  imaginary  basis,  really  arrests  diplomacy. 

A  larger  share  of  Thessaly  to  Greece  would  be  a  prudent  and 
satisfactory  settlement.  Think  of  this,  my  dear  Prince! 

I  can't  make  out  about  our  good  friend  Schouvaloff,  who  is 
most  popular  with  all  of  us.  Will  he  return  hero?  I  hope  so, 
for  the  sake  of  his  society,  tho',  for  public  reasons,  many  would 
be  glad  to  see  him  in  the  first  place. 

Eemember  me,  I  pray,  to  the  dear  kind  Princess,  and  to  your 
charming  daughter,  who,  I  hope  and  feel  sure,  is  as  happy  as 
she  deserves. 

.  I  hope  also  that  you  yourself  are  well.  The  successful  should 
really  enjoy  good  health,  for  chagrin  is  the  origin  of  most  dis- 
orders. Though  I  fear  there  is  little  chanco  of  our  meeting 
again,  we  must  cherish  good  relations.  That  is  not  difficult 
for  me,  since  I  remember  our  intimacy  always  with  pleasure, 
and  entertain  for  you  a  sincere  affection. —  BEACONSFIELD. 

Beaconsfield's  diary  and  letters  have  shown  how  marked 
was  the  attention  Bismarck  paid  him;  how  he  constantly 
treated  him  as  the  pivot  on  whom  the  Congress  turned. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  strong  impression  that  the 
Prime  Minister  made  on  the  Chancellor.  Besides  the  well- 
known  sentence  about  the  '  old  Jew,'  there  is  a  conversation 
reported  by  Poschinger  in  which  Bismarck  described  Bea- 
consfield  as  (  a  capable  statesman,  far  above  Gortchakoff  and 
many  others.'  He  recognised  in  him  not  merely  a  finesse 
which  he  could  well  appreciate,  but  also  a  directness,  when 
business  was  in  question,  which  matched  his  own.  '  It  was 
easy  to  transact  business  with  him ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
you  knew  exactly  how  you  stood  with  him.;  the  limits  to 
which  he  was  m-enared  to  no  were  clearlv  defined,  and  a 


able  and  charming.     Those  who  penetrated  to  Bismarck's 
private  cabinet  in  Berlin,  in  the  times  immediately  follow- 


nay  : 

Lavo  liked  to  have  seen  you  and  him  [Bismarck]  together! ' 
wrote  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Beacons  field. 

Beaconsfield,  for  his  part,  found  that  his  experience  in 
the  Congress  and  his  frequent  talks  with  its  President  con- 
firmed him  in  the  view  which  the  coin-so  of  events,  in  spito 
of  his  original  reluctance,  had  forced  upon  him  —  that,  a 
good  understanding  with  Bismarck  and  Germany  AVIIS  for 
the  time  the  best  foundation  of  British  foreign  policy.  But 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  Bismarck's  statecraft, 
which  carried  out  in  action  the  old  maxim,  '  .Divide  ot  im- 
pera.'  He  knew  that  throughout  the  European  negotiations 
of  the  last  two  years,  the  German  Chancellor  had  played  off 
England  against  Russia,  and  Russia  against  England, 
though  he  finally  came  out  on.  England's  side.  Accord- 
ingly Beaconsfield  declined  entirely  to  entertain  the  insid- 
ious suggestion  that  England  should  take  Egypt  —  a  sugges- 
tion made  with  the  view  of  permanently  dividing  England 
and  France.  He  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  for  the 
present  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-French  alliance;  but  he  was 
determined  not  to  wound  French  feelings  by  aggressive  ac- 
tion in  regions  where  French  interest  was  strong.  On  the 
suggestion  that  France  should  have  free  scope  in  Tunis  ho 
aeems  to  have  hesitated.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  realise 
that  the  main  object  was  to  alienate  Italy  from  France. 
But  he  was  ready  to  gratify  the  French  desire  for  expan- 
sion,-and  he  agreed  with  Bismarck  that  it  would  be  well  if  it 
should  be  gratified  outside  Europe.  Aeeordintrlv  Salisbury 


tied  the  Cyprus  Convention  was  given  to  the  world ;  and  was 
recognised  everywhere  as  a  daring  stroke  with  the  obvious 
mark  of  Disraelian  inspiration.  Though  there  was  some 
grumbling  in  France  and  a  little  in  Italy,  the  general  feel- 
ing in  Europe  was  one  of  admiration  of  an  instrument  so 
well  calculated  to  restore  British  prestige  in  the  East.  '  The 
traditions  of  England  are  not  quite  lost,'  wrote  the  Journal 
des  Debuts;  '  they  still  survive  in  the  hearts  of  a  woman 
and  of  an  aged  statesman.'  IsTowhere  was  there  more  ap- 
plause and  appreciation  than  among  the  diplomatists  as- 
sembled at  Berlin.  If  there  was  any  annoyance  felt  in  Rus- 
sia, there  was  no  suspension  or  even  weakening  of  the  good 
relations  in  Congress  between  Beaconsfield  and  Gortchakoff, 
Salisbury  and  Schouvaloff.  At  home  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
vention reassured  those  of  Beaconsfield's  friends  who  had 
been  dismayed  at  the  concessions  made  to  Russia  in  the 
memorandum ;  and,  though  many  Liberals  protested  against 
the  acquisition  of  fresh  territory  and  fresh  responsibilities, 
they  recognised  that  public  opinion  was  here  decidedly 
against  them.  Barrington  wrote  on  July  11,  '  Charles  Vil- 
liers  tells  me  his  friends  have  been  raving  a  good  deal  to 
him  about  the  awful  crime  you  have  committed,  that  it  is 
unconstitutional,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  that  his  reply  was  that,  al- 
though it  might  all  be  true,  he  thought  his  friends  had  better 
not  drive  the  Government  to  a  dissolution,  as  the  Liberals 
would  fare  but  badly  in  the  country ! ' 

With  the  blushing  honours  of  the  Cyprus  Convention 
thick  upon  him,  Beaconsfield  rose  from  his  sickbed  to  sign 
the  treaty  which  he  had  taken  so  considerable  a  part  in 
arranging,  and  was  even  able  to  write  to  his  Sovereign  with 
his  own  hand  an  account  of  the  historic  day. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 


to  aleep  at  Cologne,  and  at  Calms  next  niglit,  ana  hopes  to 
reach  London  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday  will  be  a  day  of  rest, 
and  it  is  his  present  purpose  to  address  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Thursday.  Papers  will  be  presented,  and  the  Opposition  will 
of  course  ask  for  some  time  —  ten  days  or  so  —  to  digest  them. 
During  this  interval  Lord  Boaconsfield  will  ask  permission  to 
wait  upon  your  Majesty  at  Osborne. 

After  the  treaty  was  signed,  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Empress,  an  interesting  one  —  not  a  mere  formal 
one  —  and  after  that  he  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Crown 
Princess,  whose  kindness  to  him  while  at  Berlin  has  been  ex- 
treme. All  this  has  exhausted  the  little  strength  he  has,  and 
therefore  he  has  asked  permission  not  to  attend  the  great  banquet 
to-night  in  the  White  Hall.  He  regrets  it,  as  it  will  be  an 
historic  occasion:  but  he  consoles  himself  by  the  recollection, 
that  he  has  assisted  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  which  will 
probably  secure  the  peace  of  Europe  for  a  long  time,  and  will 
certainly  not  disgrace  your  Majesty's  throne. 

How  shall  he  thank  sufficiently  your  Majesty  for  your  Maj- 
esty's gracious  letter  of  this  morning  and  its  enclosxires,  and 
many  other  passages  of  condescending  sympathy  and  kindness! 
He  cannot  very  well  guide  his  pen,  but  yet  will  try  to  say  how 
deeply  and  finely  he  feels  the  privilege  of  being  the  trusted 
servant  of  a  Sovereign  whom  he  adores  ! 

King  Leopold  to  Queen  Victo'Tia,. 

(Translation)  July  'It,  "18.  —  .  .  .  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my 
most  sincere  and  my  warmest  congratulations  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  triumph  of  English  policy. 

The  line  of  the  Balkans  assured  to  Turkey,  the  treaty  guaran- 
teeing her  Asiatic  possessions,  and  the  occupation  of  tho  Island 
of  Cyprus,  are  great  events,  which  have  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  world  and  greatly  rejoiced  the  friends  of  England.  Bright 
pages  have  been  added  to  the  history  of  a  splendid  reign.  Hon- 
our to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  honour  to  you,  dear  Cousin,  who 
have  sustained  and  encouraged  him  and  have  given  him  tho 
necessary  support  to  render  immense  services  to  your  Empire.  .  .  . 
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all  friends  of  England!  Lord  Eeaconsfield  has  indeed  won 
laurels,  made  himself  a  name,  and  before  all  restored  to  his 
country  the  prestige  of  honour  and  dignity  it  had  lost  on  the 
Continent,  thanks  to  Lord  Dorhy  and  Mr.  Gladstone;  and  you 
must  feel  intense  gratification  after  all  the  anxiety  and  worry 
you  went  through! 

I  was  very  sorry  to  take  leave  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who 
certainly  has  a  great  charm  when  one  sees  more  of  him,  and 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  is  such  a  truly  amiable  man!  The  others, 
alas,  I  saw  little  or  nothing  of! 

Schouvalofi  is  much  pleased  at  the  result  of  the  Congress. 
Prince  GortchakoS  went  away  deeply  disappointed  and  de- 
jected. .  .  . 

King  Leopold  wished  to  do  Beaconsfield  honour  on  his 
return  to  England,  as  on  his  outward  journey;  but  the  gout- 
ridden  statesman  had  to  husband  his  resources  to  meet 
the  calls  that  must  be  made  upon  them  at  home.  He  had 
not  strength  even  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  his  own  Sovereign 
before  making  his  public  explanation  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  arrived  in  England  with  the  treaty  on  Tuesday,  July  16, 
and  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  both  in  Dover  and  in 
London.  The  reception  was  popular  rather  than  official.1 
Though  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  were  present  at  Char- 
ing Cross,  together  with  such  few  of  Beaconsfield' s  col- 
leagues as  could  be  spared  from  their  Parliamentary  duties, 
the  most  notable  persons  to  meet  him  were  two  eminent  phil- 
anthropists, Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  an  old  friend,  and  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore,  the  most  respected  member  in  England 
of  that  great  race  from  which  Beaconsfield  sprang.  When 
he  reached  his  official  residence  he  reported  to  the  Queen 
that  there  had  been  a  marvellous  exhibition  of  public  feeling 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Downing  Street,  -and  that  the  street 
was  filled  with  a  dense  crowd,  singing  loyal  songs.  There 


from  the  station;  Beacjonsncld  insisting  that  his  colleague 
—  to  whom,  ho  said  in  one  of  his  speeches,  '  fell  the  labour- 
ing oar' — should  be  associated  with  himself  in  all  public 
tributes  of  regard,  and  earnestly  requesting  the  Queen  to 
bestow  like  honours  on  them  both.  Both  statesmen  ap- 
peared at  windows  in  Downing  Street,  when  Bcacousficld 
proudly  claimed  that  they  had  brought  bad?  from  Berlin 
'  Peace  with  Honour.' 

The  Queen's  welcome  to  her  favourite  Minister  on  his 
triumphant  return  was  almost  of  a  rapturous  character. 
She  gave  him  —  and  Salisbury  on  his  recommendation  — 
the  Garter  which  he  had  refused  in  January;  and  would 
gladly  have  raised  him  to  a  marquisate  or  dukedom,  and  set- 
tled'a  peerage  on  his  brother  or  nephew,  could  she  have  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  consent.  Bcaconsfield  did  not  forget  his 
other  colleague  at  Berlin,  but  recommended  Odo  Russell  for 
a  peerage;  which  he  at  first  accepted,  with  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  consent,  but  afterwards  refused,  be- 
cause the  Duke,  on  reconsideration,  doubted  the  propriety 
of  a  Whig  Ambassador,  and  a  Russell,  accepting  honours 
from  a  Tory  Prime  Minister. 

n         From  Queen  Victoria. 

WINDSOR,  July  16,  '78.—  The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Beaconsfield 
very  much  for  his  very  kind  letter  of  the  13th,  and  sends  tbeso 
lines  with  some  Windsor  flowers  to  welcome  him  back  in  tri- 
umph! He  has  gained  a  wreath  of  laurels  which  she  would 
willingly  herself  offer  him,  but  hopes  that  the  Blue  Ribbon  she 
may  greet  him  with  [sic]  at  Osborne.  He  must  take  2  days 
there  and  of  course  bring  Mr.  Corry.  The  Queen  is  so  grieved 
at  his  provoking  indisposition.  .  .  . 

She  will  write  again  to-night. 

What  distinction  should  be  given  Lord  Salisbury? 

(Later)     The  Queen  is  much  grieved  to  hear  from  Lord  Bea- 

-  .. 
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It  will  be  a  disappointment  not  to  see  Lord  Beaconsfield  so 
soon,  but  he  must  be  very  careful  and  husband  his  strength  for 
Parliament.  The  Convention  and  possession  of  Cyprus  has 
given  immense  satisfaction  to  the  country.  High  and  low  are 
delighted,  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  frantic.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  July  16,  78. 

MADAM,  AND  MOST  BELOVED  SOVEREIGN, —  I  am  scarcely  capable 
of  addressing  your  Majesty,  and  could  indeed  address  no  one 
else,  but  I  could  not  let  so  gracious  a  letter  remain  for  an  hour 
unnoticed. 

I  envy  Lord  Salisbury  seeing  your  Majesty  first,  yet,  in  spite 
of  that,  I  will  even  on  my  knees  entreat  your  Majesty  to  deign 
to  bestow  on  him,  also,  the  great  distinction  which  your  Majesty 
has  proposed  to  confer  on  me.  He  has  been  a  faithful  and  a 
most  able  colleague,  and  his  great  talents,  his  historic  name,  and 
this  signal  public  service  indicate  a  worthy  recipient  of  your 
Majesty's  favor. 

I  hope  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday,  and  in 
that  case,  I  should  propose  on  Saturday,  if  this  be  not  too  early, 
which  perhaps  it  may  be,  to  wait  on  your  Majesty,  to  tell  your 
Majesty  many  things,  but  certainly  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that 
of  all  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  there  is  none  that  can  ex- 
ceed in  duty  and  affection,  Tour  devoted  BEACONSFIELD. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

FROQMORE,  July  17,  '78. — The  Queen  was  much  touched  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  very  kind  letter.  Would  he  not  accept  a 
Marquisate  or  Dukedom  in  addition  to  the  Blue  Ribbon?  And 
will  he  not  allow  the  Queen  to  settle  a  Barony  or  Viscounty  on. 
his  Brother  and  Nephew?  Such  a  name  should  be  perpetuated! 

The  Queen  would  be  delighted  to  see  Lord  Beaconsfield  on 
Saturday  but  really  thinks  he  ought  to  delay  it  until  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  next  week,  and  she  hopes  to  see  him  again  before 
leaving  for  Scotland,  which  she  does  not  think  of  doing  before 
the  23rd  of  August.  .  .  . 
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but  he  is  glad  to  say  lie  is  quite  himself  again,  nnd  shall  be 
able  to  make  his  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  afternoon 
at  five  o'clock.  He  could  not  enduve  postponing  lu's  visit  to 
your  Majesty  any  later  than  Saturday.  It  is_so  very  long  since 
ho  has  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  your  Majesty,  and  so  much 
has  happened  in  the  interval, 

He  will  not  trust  himself  now  in  endeavoring  to  express  what 
he  feels  to  your  Majesty's  kindness.  He  thinks  he  is  ennobled 
thro'  your  Majesty's  goodness  quite  enough,  tho'  with  infinite 
deference  to  your  Majesty's  gracious  pleasure,  he  would  presume 
to  receive  the  Garter;  but,  as  he  always  feels,  your  Majesty's  kind 
thoughts  are  dearer  to  him  than  any  personal  distinction,  however 
rich  and  rare.  The  belief  that  your  Majesty  trusts,  and  approves 
of,  him  is  '  more  precious  than  rubies.' 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

WINDSOR,  July  18,  '78. —  The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Beaconsfield 
for  his  most  kind  letter.  She  asks  and  counts  on  his  making  no 
exertion  when  at  Osborne,  and  doing  what  is  good  for  him  and 
what  he  likes. 

She  hopes  he  will  certainly  stay  2  and  she  hopes  3  days  at 
Osborne.1  This  heat  tries  the  Queen,  .  .  . 

The  Queen  and  Beatrice  wish  we  could  hear  you  speak  to-night. 

There  was  joy  and  relief  in  the  country  that  European 
peace  had  heen  secured,  to  all  appearance,  for  many  years ; 
and  there  was  general  satisfaction  both  with  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  and  with  the  distinguished  part  that  British 
representatives  had  played  in  Berlin.  Biit  two  extreme 
parties,  at  opposite  poles,  we.rc  critical.  The  special  friends 
of  Turkey,  who  were,  in  the  main,  high  Tories,  complained 
that,  instead  of  preserving  Turkey's  independence  and  in- 
tegrity, Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  had  ruthlessly  parti- 
tioned her  territory  amongst  her  foos  and  her  false  friends. 
A  Macaronic  poem  of  the  day  sadly  asked: 


Tote,  tote,  Bunt  partita; ; 
Has  tulerunt  Muscovite, 
Illas  Count  Andrassy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  Russia  and  advocates  of 
the  claims  of  oppressed  nationalities,  who  were  mostly  Radi- 
cals or  high  Anglicans,  complained  that  the  partition  of 
Turkey  had  not  been  more  thorough ;  and  were  indignant  at 
the  comparatively  moderate  satisfaction  which  Bulgaria, 
Eumania,  Serbia,  Bosnia,  Montenegro,  and,  above  all, 
Greece  received  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 
Headed  by  Gladstone,  they  deplored  that  British  Plenipo- 
tentiaries should  have  spoken  and  acted  at  Berlin  rather  like 
Metternich  than  like  Canning  —  both  of  them,  by  the  way, 
statesmen  whom  Beaconsfield's  catholic  taste  enabled  him 
to  admire. 

Both  sets  of  critics  were  met  and  dealt  with  by  Beacons- 
field  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  laying  the 
protocols  of  the  Treaty  on  the  table.  His  main  contention 
was,  he  said,  that  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  and  the  Cyprus 
Convention  the  menace  to  European  independence  contained 
in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  been  removed,  and  the 
threatened  injury  to  the  British  Empire  averted.  That 
preliminary  Treaty  had  reduced  the  Sultan  to  a  state  of 
subjection  to  Russia.  ]STow  the  Congress  had  restored  to 
him  two-thirds  of  the  territory  that  was  to  have  formed  the 
great  Bulgarian  State,  and  had  given  him  in  the  Balkans 
a  defensible  frontier,  which  he  had  power  to  guard  with  all 
his  available  force.  Beaconsficld  explained  that  he  had 
effected  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  new  province  south 
of  the  Balkans,  from  South  Bulgaria  to  Eastern  Rumelia, 
so  as  to  prevent  constant  intriguing  to  bring  about  a  union 
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probable  that  such  an  effort  would  absolutely  ruin  the  Porte, 
at  a  time  when  the  statesmen  of  Europe  were  attempting 
to  concentrate  and  condcuse  Turkish  resources  witb  a  view 
to  strengthening  them.  Austria  wus  the  neighbour  clearly 
fitted  by  position  to  undertake  the  duty  of  restoring  order 
and  tranquillity.  Thereupon  the  cry  of  '  partition  of  Tur- 
key '  had  been  raised.  On  the  contrary  the  object  of  the 
Government  was  restoration,  not  partition.  There  was  a 
school  of  statesmen  who  advocated  partition,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment had  resisted  them  because,  '  exclusive  of  high  moral 
considerations,  they  believed  an  attempt,  on  a  great  scale, 
to  accomplish  the  partition  of  Turkey  would  inevitably  lead 
to  a  long,  sanguinary,  and  often-recurring  struggle,  and  that 
Europe  and  Asia  would  both  bo  involved  in  a  scries  of 
troubles  and  sources  of  disaster  and  danger  of  which  no 
adequate  idea  could  be  formed.'  It  was  remarkable  that 
the  whole  Powers  of  Europe,  including  Russia,  had  come 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  best  chance  for  the  tran- 
quillity and  order  of  the  world  was  '  to  retain  the  Sultan  as 
part  of  the  acknowledged  political  system  of  Europe.'  Onco 
more  Beaconsfield  explained  in  detail  how  the  mere  loss  of 
provinces  did  not  imply  partition. 

After  a  great  war  like  this,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  you 
can  havo  a  settlement  of  any  permanent  character  without  a 
redistribution  of  territory  and  considerable  changes.  But  that 
is  not  partition.  My  .lords,  a  country  may  have  lost  provinces, 
but  that  is  not  partition.  We  know  that  not  very  long  ago  a 
great  country  —  one  of  the  foremost  countries  in  the  world — • 
lost  provinces;  yet  is  not  France  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the 
world,  and  with  a  future  —  a- commanding  future?  Austria 
herself  has  lost  provinces  —  more  provinces  oven  than  Turkey, 
perhaps;  even  England  has  lost  provinces  —  the  most  precious 
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dependencies  prevailed  then,  we  should  not  perhaps  have  lost 
those  provinces,  and  the  power  of  this  Empire  would  have  been 
proportionally  increased.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  has  lost  provinces ;  it  is  true  that  his  armies  have  been 
defeated;  it  is  true  that  his  enemy  is  even  now  at  his  gates; 
but  all  that  has  happened  to  other  Powers.  But  a  Sovereign 
who  has  not  yet  forfeited  his  capital,  whose  capital  has  not  yet 
been  occupied  by  his  enemy  and  that  capital  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  world  —  who  has  armies  and  fleets  at  his  disposal,  and 
who  still  rules  over  20,000,000  of  inhabitants,  cannot  be  described 
as  a  Power  whose  dominions  have  been  partitioned. 

Connected  with  this  question  of  partition  was  that  of  the 
claims  of  Greece.  It  was  on  the  desire  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  Greek  representatives  were  heard  at  the  Con- 
gress; but  their  demands  were  extravagant,  not  stopping 
short  of  Constantinople,  though,  indeed,  '  they  were  will- 
ing to  accept  as  an  instalment  the  two  large  provinces  of 
Epirns  and  Thessaly,  and  the  island  of  Crete.  It  was  quite 
evident  at  the  Congress  that  the  representatives  of  Greece 
entirely  misunderstood  the  objects  of  our  labours;  that  we 
were  not  there  to  partition  Turkey  and  give  them  their  share 
of  Turkey,  but  for  a  very  contrary  purpose;  as  far  as  we 
could,  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  on  a  ra- 
tional basis,  to  condense  and  concentrate  his  authority,  and 
to  take  the  opportunity  —  of  which  we  have  largely  availed 
ourselves  —  of  improving  the  condition  of  his  subjects.' 
In  spite  of  this  misunderstanding  the  Government  had  done 
what  they  could  for  Greece.  They  had  urged  Turkey  and 
Greece  to  come  together  to  defend  their  common  interests 
against  the  overpowering  Slav  current  in  the  Balkans ;  and 
they  had  recommended  Turkey  to  grant  a  rectification  of 
frontier,  which  would  add  considerably  to  Greek  strength 
and  resources.  '  Greece  is  a  country  so  interesting,'  added 


Summing  up  the  first  portion  of  his  speech,  "Beaconsfield 
pointed  with  some  pride  to  the  fact  that  —  omitting,  of 
course,  Serbia  and  Rumania,  now  independent ;  omitting 
Bulgaria,  still  a  tributary  principality;  and  Bosnia,  in  Aus- 
trian occupation  —  European  Turkey  still  retainer]  a  do- 
minion of  60,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  6,000,- 
000,  '  and  that  population  in  a  very  great  degree  concen- 
trated and  condensed  in  the  provinces  contiguous  to  the 
capital.'  Moreover,  Great  Britain  had  secured  this  satis- 
factory result  without  war,  and  without  more  than  compar- 
atively trifling  expenditure. 

You  cannot  look  at  the  map  of  [European]  Turkey  as  it  had 
been  left  by  the  Treaty  of  Sun  Stcfmio,  and  as  it  has  been 
rearranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  without  seeing  that  great 
results  have  accrued.  If  these  results  had  been  the  consequences 
of  a  long  war,  if  they  had  been  the  results  of  u  struggle  like  that 
we  underwent  in  the  Crimea,  I  do  not  think  they  would  have 
been  even  then  unsubstantial  or  unsatisfactory.  My  lords,  I 
hope  that  you  and  the  country  will  not  forgot  that  these  results 
have  been  obtained  without  shedding  the  blood  of  a  single 
Englishman;  and  if  there  1ms  been  some  expenditure,  it  has 
been  an  expenditure  which,  at  least,  has  shown  the  resources  and 
determination  of  this  country.  Had  you  entered  into  that  war, 
for  which  you  were  prepared,  and  well  prepared,  probably  in  a 
month  you  would  have  exceeded  the  whole  expenditure  you  have 
now  incurred. 

Turning  to  Asia,  Beaconsfield  recognised  that  one  of  his 
most  difficult  tasks  would  be  to  justify  the  assignment  to 
Euasia  of  Kars  and  Batoum.  His  defence  was,  if  not  abso- 
lutely convincing,  at  least  difficult  to  answer.  Russia  had 
fairly  won  this  territory  in  war,  by  no  means  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  Turks  had  accepted  her  title  in  the  Treaty 


toum,  did  not  lucik  boldness.)  Tt  could  only  be  made  a 
first-class  port  by  great  and  expensive  engineering  works. 
Should  we  be  justified  going  to  war  with  Russia  for  Ba- 
toum?  Especially  as  we  had  secured  for  Turkey  the  cara- 
van route  to  Persia  through  Bayazid  and  the  Alashkerd 
Valley,  and  so,  tbough  Beaconsfield  tactfully  omitted  to  say 
this,  cut  off  Russia  from  pushing  her  advantage  to  the 
south.  It  seemed  to  the  Government  that  the  time  had  come 
for  an  arrangement  which  should  put  an  end  to  these  perpet- 
ually recurring  wars  between  Russia  and  the  Porte;  and 
which  should  secure  tranquillity  and  order  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, and  so  terminate  British  anxieties  about  India.  This 
was  the  object  of  the  Cyprus  Convention.  Beaconsfield  ex- 
plained how  careful  they  had  been  to  show  consideration  for 
France  — '  a  nation  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  almost  every 
tie  that  can  unite  a  people,  and  with  whom  our  intimacy  is 
daily  increasing.' 

We  avoided  Egypt,  knowing  how  susceptible  France  is  with 
regard  to  Egypt;  we  avoided  Syria,  knowing  how  susceptible1 
France  is  on  the  subject  of  Syria;  and  we  avoided  availing 
ourselves  of  any  part  of  the  terra  firma,  because  we  would  not 
hurt  the  feelings  or  excite  the  suspicions  of  France.  France 
knows  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  hare  listened  to 
no  appeal  which  involved  anything  like  an  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, because  the  territory  which  might  have  come  to  us  would 
have  been  territory  which  France  would  see  in  our  hand  with 
suspicion  and  dislike. 

But  I  must  make  this  observation  to  your  lordships.  We 
have  a  substantial  interest  in  the  East;  it  is  a  commanding 
interest,  and  its  behest  must  be  obeyed.  But  the  interest  of 
France  in  Egypt,  and  her  interest  in  Syria  are,  as  she  ac- 
knowledges, sentimental  and  traditionary  interests;  and,  although 
I  respect  them,  and  although  I  wish  to  see  in  the  Lebanon,  and 
Egypt  the  influence  of  France  fairly  and  justly  maintained, 
and  although  her  officers  and  ours  in  that  part  of  the  world  — 


tioria  of  Eussia,  necessarily  in  that  part  of  the  world  produces 
ouch  n  state  of  disorganisation  and  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Porte,  it  comes  to  this  —  that,  if  we  do  not  interfere  iu  vindica- 
tion of  our  own  interests,  that  part  of  A«n  must  become  the 
victim  of  anarchy,  and  ultimately  become  part  of  the  possessions 
of  Eussia. 

Enssia,  Beaconsfield  admitted,  could  not  be  blamed  for 
availing  herself  of  tbe  anarchy  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  'But, 
yielding  to  Russia  what  she  has  obtained,  we  aay  to  her, 
"  Thus  far,  and  no  farther."  Asia  is  large  enough  for  both 
of  us.  There  is  no  reason  for  these  constant  wars,  or  fears 
of  wars,  between  Enssia  and  England.'  He  had  said  be- 
fore, and  repeated  now,  that  there  was  room  enough  iu 
Asia  for  both  Eussia  and  England.  But  the  room  that  we 
required  we  must  secure.  '  In  taking  Cyprus  the  move- 
ment is  not  Mediterranean,  it  is  Indian.'  It  was  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Empire  in  peace,  and  secondarily  for 
the  development  of  civilisation  in  Asia,  that  the  Cyprus 
Convention  was  signed.  It  was  on  this  note  that  he  ended. 

We  have  no  reason  to  fear  war.  Her  Majesty  hns  fleets  and 
armies  which  are  second  to  none.  England  must  linvo  aeon  with 
pride  the  Mediterranean  covered  with  her  ships;  she  must  have 
seen  with  pride  the  discipline  and  devotion  which  havo  been 
shown  to  her  and  her  Government  by  all  her  troops,  drawn  from 
every  part  of  her  Empire.  I  leave  it  to  the  illustrious  duke 
[Cambridge],  in  whose  presence  I  speak,  to  bear  witness  to 
the  spirit  of  imperial  patriotism  which  has  been  exhibited  by 
the  troops  from  India,  which  he  recently  reviewed  at  Malta. 
Bnt  it  is  not  on  our  fleets  and  armies,  however  necessary  they 
may  be  for  the  maintenance  of  our  material  strength,  that  I 
alone  or  mainly  depend  in  that  enterprise  on  which  this  country 
is  about  to  enter.  It  is  on  what  I  most  highly  value  —  the  con- 
sciousness that  in  the  Eastern  nations  there  is  confidence  in  this 
country,  and  that,  while  they  know  we  can  enforce,  onr  policy, 


prudent  Minister  certainly  would  not  recklessly  enter  into 
any  responsibility;  but  a  Minister  who  is  afraid  to  enter 
into  any  responsibility  is,  to  my  mind,  not  a  prudent  Min- 
ister. We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  unnecessary  re- 
sponsibility, but  there  is  a  responsibility  from  which  we 
certainly  shrink;  we  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
handing  to  our  successors  a  weakened  or  a  diminished  Em- 
pire.' A  much  fuller  defence  on  this  point  was  extracted 
from  Beaconsfield  by  an  attack  which  Gladstone  made  upon 
him  in  a  public  speech  at  Southwark.  Gladstone  com- 
plained that  British  engagements  had  been  enormously  ex- 
tended, and  British  taxation  vastly  increased,  without  Brit- 
ish assent,  even  without  British  knowledge.  No  despotic 
power  would  have  dared  to  do  what  Beaconsfield  had  done. 
Xo  statesman  he  had  known  would  have  put  his  name  to  such 
an  arrangement  as  the  Convention.  It  was  an  '  insane  cove- 
nant,' and  its  secret  negotiation  an  '  act  of  duplicity.'  Bea- 
consfield took  advantage  of  a  banquet  given  him  at  Knights- 
bridge  on  July  27  to  reply  to  this  vehement  onslaught. 

It  is  said  that  we  have  increased,  and  dangerously  increased, 
our  responsibilities  as  a  nation  by  that  convention.  In  the  first 
place,  I  deny  that  we  have  increased  our  responsibilities  by  that 
convention.  I  maintain  that  by  that  convention  we  have  lessened 
our  responsibilities.  Suppose  now,  for  example,  the  settlement 
of  Europe  had  not  included  the  convention  of  Constantinople 
and  the  occupation  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus;  suppose  it  had  been 
limited  to  the  mere  Treaty  of  Berlin,  what  under  all  probable 
circumstances  might  then  have  occurred?  In  ten,  fifteen,  it 
might  be  in  twenty  years,  the  power  and  resources  of  Russia 
having  revived,  some  quarrel  would  again  have  occurred,  Bul- 
garian or  otherwise,  and  in  all  probability  the  armies  of  Russia 
would  have  been  assailing  the  Ottoman  dominions  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  enveloping  and  enclosing  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople and  its  all-powerful  position. 


of  Asia  Minor;  we  must  interfere  in  this  matter  and  arrest  the 
course  of  Kussia.'  .  .  .  Well,  that  being  the  case,  I  say  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  this  country  should  take  a  step  before- 
hand which  should  indicate  what  the  policy  of  England  would 
be ;  that  you  should  not  have  your  Ministers  meeting  in  a  council 
chamber,  hesitating  and  doubting,  and  considering  contingencies, 
and  then  acting  at  last,  but  acting  perhaps  too  late.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  responsibilities  of  this  country  have  not  been  in- 
creased ;  the  responsibilities  already  existed.  Though  I,  for  one, 
would  never  shrink  from  increasing  the  responsibilities  of  this 
country  if  they  are  responsibilities  which  ought  to  be  undertaken, 
the  responsibilities  of  this  country  are  practically  diminished 
by  the  course  we  have  taken. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  results  of  my  attending 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  has  been  to  prove,  what  I  always  sus- 
pected to  be  an  absolute  fact,  that  neither  the  Crimean  War 
nor  this  horrible  devastating  war  which  has  just  terminated  would 
have  taken  place  if  England  had  spoken  with  the  necessary 
firmness.  Russia  has  complaints  to  make  against  this  country 
that  neither  in  the  case  of  the  Crimean  War  nor  on  this  occa- 
sion—  and  I  don't  shrink  from  my  share  of  the  responsibility 
in  this  matter  —  was  the  voice  of  England  so  clear  and  decided 
as  to  exercise  a  due  share  in  the  guidance  of  European  opinion. 
Well,  gentlemen,  suppose  my  noble  friend  and  myself  had  come 
hack  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  had  not  taken  the  step  which 
is  to  be  questioned  within  the  next  eight  and  forty  hours,  could 
we  with  any  self-respect  have  met  our  countrymen  when  they 
asked,  What  securities  have  you  made  for  the  peace  of  Europe? 
How  far  have  you  diminished  the  chance  of  perpetually  recurring 
•war  on  this  question  of  the  East  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  ?  Why, 
they  could  say,  all  we  have  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  is 
probably  the  peace  of  a  few  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  same  phenomenon  will  arise,  and  the  Ministers  of  England 
must  patch  up  the  affair  as  well  as  they  can. 

Beaconsfield  then  fastened  on  Gladstone's  phrase  '  an 
insane  covenant.'  He  would  not  pretend  to  be  as  compe- 
tent a  judge  of  insanity  as  his  opponent. 


ance  of  his  own  verbosity,  and  gifted  with  an  egotistical  imagina- 
tion that  can  at  all  times  command  an  interminable  and  incon- 
sistent series  of  arguments  to  malign  an  opponent  and  to  glorify 
himself? 

Gladstone's  unmeasured  language,  the  climax  of  a  vio- 
lent campaign  carried  on  for  two  years  against  the  foreign 
policy  of  his  country,  justified  a  crushing  rejoinder;  but 
there  was  not  much  evidence  of  happy  inspiration  or  of 
statesmanlike  dignity  in  the  phrases  which  Beaconsfield 
actually  used.  Gladstone,  however,  was  perhaps  not  well 
advised  when  he  wrote  to  ask  Beaconsfield  for  particulars 
of  any  personal  attacks  made  in  the  course  of  a  campaign 
which  derived  much  of  its  piquancy  from  the  personal  ani- 
mus which  was  clearly  interwoven  with  its  political  idealism. 
Beaconsfield' s  reply  pointed  this  out. 

To  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  July  30,  1878. —  Lord  Benconsfield  pre- 
sents his  compliments  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  has  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  his  letter  of  this  day's  date,  referring 
to  some  remarks  made  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  last  night  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  requesting  to  bo  supplied  with  a  list  of 
epithets  applied,  not  merely  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  measures, 
but  to  his  person  and  character,  and  with  a  note  of  the  times  and 
places  at  which  they  were  used. 

As  this  would  involve  a  research  over  a  period  of  two  years 
and  a  half,  during  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sions at  Oxford,  has  been  counterworking  'by  day  and  by  night, 
week  by  week,  and  month  by  month,'  the  purpose  of  Lord  BPH- 
consfield,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  is  at  this  moment  much  pressed 
with  affairs,  is  obliged  to  request  those  gentlemen,  who  are  kind 
enough  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  public  business,  to  under- 
take the  necessary  researches,  which  probably  may  require  some 
little  time ;  but  that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by  such  delay  in  replying 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  may  not  appear  wanting  in  becoming  courtesy, 
>m  must.  nVisprvfi  witli  rf>ff!rfinpr>  to  the  Oxford  sne.fifih  referred  to 


lishman  should  be  ashamed,  an  act  ol  duplicity  wiucli  has  not 
been  surpassed,  and,'  Mr.  Gladstone  believed,  '1ms  bora  rarely 
equalled  in  tho  history  of  nations.'  Such  an  act,  however,  might 
bo  expected  from  a  Minister  who,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
had  'sold  the  Greeks.' 

With  regard  to  the  epithet  '  devilish '  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
used  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  is  informed  that,  it  wns  not  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  Hawarden  who  compared  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
Mephistopheles,  but  only  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends,  kindly 
enquiring  of  Mr.  Gladstone  how  they  wore  '  to  get  rid  of  this 
Mephistopheles':  but  as  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  explain  the 
mode,  probably  the  Birmingham  caucus,  Lord  Boaconsfield  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  assuming  that  Mr.  Gladstone  sanctioned 
the  propriety  of  the  scarcely  complimentary  appellation. 

Whatever  Gladstone  may  have  said  or  thought  of  Bea- 
cousfield  during  these  tumultuous  years,  he  had  the  great- 
ness and  the  impartiality  —  when  his  object  was  accom- 
plished, the  1874-80  Government  destroyed,  himself  seated 
in  his  rival's  place,  and  that  rival  dead  —  to  select  this 
moment  of  the  return  from  Berlin  as  the  culminating  point 
of  Beaconsfield's  renown.  A  friend,  he  said,  might  in  July, 
1878,  have  fairly  applied  to  him  the  stately  lines  of  Vir- 
gil- 

Aspice  ut  insignis  spoliis  Marcellus  opimis 
Ingreditur,  victorque  viros  supereminot  omnes. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  crowds  which  welcomed  Beacons- 
field  at  Dover  and  Charing  Gross  was  succeeded  by  other 
tributes  of  popular  appreciation  and  admiration.  Parlia- 
ment endorsed  the  Treaty,  the  Lords  without  a  division,  the 
Commons  by  the  great  majority  of  143,  in  spite  of  all 
Gladstone's  efforts  and  eloquence.  Indeed,  ITartington  did 
not  venture  to  suhmit  a  purely  hostile  resolution ;  only  what 
Beaconsfield  happily  described  as  '  a  string  of  congratula- 


security  of  the  imperial  highway  through  the  Levant.  The 
Prime  Minister's  colleagues  welcomed  him  with  open  arms, 
the  Bute  of  Richmond  sending  him  a  Garter  badge  as  a 
token  of  his  esteem  and  regard ;  and  if  there  was  a  certain 
disposition  in  the  literary  world,  always  critical  of  the  pyro- 
technics of  their  literary  statesman,  to  stand  aloof,  Bea- 
consfield  was  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  some  Latin  verses 
on  the  return  from  Berlin,  written  by  the  scholarly  Bishop 
Charles  Wordsworth,  and  translated  into  English  verse  by 
Dean  Stanley ;  and  admiration  was  wrung  from  one  of  the 
finest  spirits  of  the  age,  John  Henry  Newman. 

To  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 

HUQHENDEN  MANOR,  Aug.  26,  1878. —  It  is  the  happiest  union 
since  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  I  am  deeply  gratified  by  such 
an  expression  of  sympathy  from  men  so  distinguished  by  their 
learning  and  piety. 

Cardinal  Newman  to  Lord  Blachford. 

THE  ORATORY,  July  22,  1878. — .  .  .  As  to  Disraeli's  firework, 
I  confess  I  am  much  dazzled  with  it,  and  wish  it  well.  It  is  a 
grand  idea,  that  of  hugging  from  love  the  Turk  to  death,  instead 
of  the  Russian  bear,  which,  as  a  poem  or  romance,  finds  a  weak 
part  in  my  imagination.  And  then  it  opens  such  a  view  of  Eng- 
land, great  in  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  shewing  that  they 
are  not  degenerate  sons,  but  rising  with  the  occasion  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  '  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  8ed  contra  audentior  ito.'  And 
then  it  is  so  laughably  clever  a  move,  in  a  grave  diplomatic  con- 
gress —  and  then  it  opens  such  wonderful  views  of  the  future  — 
that  I  am  overcome  by  it.  Nor  do  I  see  the  hypocrisy  you 
speak  of.1 

To  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  July  23,  1878. —  I  am  deeply  touched  by 
your  letter,  and  by  the  interesting  and  graceful  offering,  which 
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But  it  is  only  of  recent  years,  that  I  hnve  had  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  duly  acquainted  with  your  groat  and  good  qualities; 
your  aptitude  for  public  affairs,  your  quick  intelligence,  and 
that  delightful  absence  of  selfishness  in  your  character,  which 
distinguishes  your  relations  with  your  colleagues. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  proud  of  your  friendship,  and  can  truly 
subscribe  myself,  with  great  affection, —  Tours,  BEACONSFIEUX 

The  Conservative  party  entertained  Beaeonsfield  and 
Salisbury  to  dinner  iii  the  Riding  School  at  Knightsbridge 
on  July  27;  on  August  3,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  conferred  its  freedom  on  them,  and  held  a  banquet 
in  their  honour.  On  each  occasion  Beaconsfield's  reception 
was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  character,  suggesting  that  he 
possessed  the  confidence  not  only  of  his  own  party,  but  of 
the  people  at  large.  Of  his  speech  at  the  Riding  School  we 
have  already  quoted  the  principal  passages ;  in  the  City  ho 
claimed  that  the  outcome  of  the  Berlin  Congress  had  been 
a  general,  and,  he  believed,  an  enduring,  peace  in  Europe, 
and  he  spoke  with  justifiable  hopefulness  of  the  prospects  of 
good  government  in  Asia  Minor  under  the  Cyprus  Con- 
vention. 

Montagu  Carry  to  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  July  29. —  Mr.  Montagu  Corry  presents 
his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty.  .  .  .  The  Banquet  in  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  Riding  House  was  one  of  the  beat  arranged, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  genuine  exhibitions 
of  public  feeling  ever  seen.  It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  five 
hundred  of  the  proudest  peers  and  sturdiest  squires  of  England 
accord  their  fervent  welcome  to  the  man  who  had  maintained 
their  country's  honour!  He  spoko  with  extraordinary  force  and 


mons  this  week.  He  has  sometimes  of  late,  heard  Conservative 
Members  complain,  that  they  never  saw  '  their  Chief  now-a-days.' 
They  have  now  seen  and  heard  him,  and  it  is  already  obvious 
that,  with  even  increased  confidence  and  determination,  they 
will  uphold  the  policy  of  your  Majesty's  Government. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  Aug.  1. — .  .  .  I  can't  give  a  good  bulletin 
of  myself,  as  I  suffer  from  Bradford's  enemy,  asthma,  the  present 
of  the  east  wind.  I  meant  to  have  kept  at  home  to-day,  but  .  .  . 
Carnarvon  posted  up  from  the  country  to  vindicate  his  highly 
susceptible  character  from  an  imaginary  attack  wh.  he  fancies  I 
made  on  him  the  other  night.  He  has  just  got  my  answer,  and 
I  hope  he  likes  it. 

I  dined  yesterday  at  the  Salisburys',  and  miladi  had  a  recep- 
tion in  the  evening,  notwithstanding  Goodwood.  There  were 
a  good  many  people  and  the  dinner  was  more  amusing  than 
might  have  been  supposed.  I  sate  betn.  Mme.  Harcourt  and  Lady 
Maud.  .  .  . 

Lord  Salisbury  had  his  blue  ribbon  and  regulation  star  on, 
but  his  solicitor  has  written  to  him  to  say  that  in  some  box  at 
the  banker's  there  is  a  diamond  star  of  the  Garter  which  belonged 
to  his  father  or  some  ancestor.  I  told  him  he  must  have  it  ready 
by  Saturday.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

Aug.  6. —  Saturday  was  a  day  of  triumph.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
managed  to  get  thro'  it  tho'  greatly  suffering.  He  is  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  electric  fluid,  and  three  days  of  thunderstorms 
quite  prostrated  him.  He  could  have  wished,  that  your  Majesty 
even  could  have  witnessed  the  scene  at  Guildhall.  It  was  very 
picturesque,  and  admirably  arranged.  From  Charing  Cross  to 
the  Guildhall,  there  was  a  continuous  and  enthusiastic  crowd, 
and  quite  spontaneous;  no  organisation,  no  committee  work. 

To-day  there  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  scene  at  the  For- 
eign Office:  700  deputies  from  nearly  1,000  Conservative  Asso- 
ciations, and  they  passed  Lord  Salisbury  and  myself,  and  they 
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to  Seo  —  Parasol  or  Pinafore  —  a  burlesque,  a  sort  of  tiling  I 
hate,  but  I  got  into  the  scrape  on  Saturday  at  H[olland]  House, 
with  Pss.  Mary.  She  is  patroness  and  we  go  in  her  box. 

Yesterday's  dinner  was  amusing,  as  Louise  1  looked  her  best 
and  talked  her  best.  I  sate  on  her  right  hand,  and  B.  of  Cnm. ' 
on  her  left,  and  Harty-Tnrty  not  too  near  with  Lady  Westmor- 
land, the  only  other  lady  there.  Louise  talked  a  good  .deal  about 
you,  and  pretends  to  love  you  very  much,  and  I  hope  she  is  sin- 
cere. She  does  not  think  you  look  so  well  as  she  cd.  wish,  and 
•wishes  you  wd.  take  more  care  of  yourself,  and  lend  n  quiet  life. 
But  who  can  lead  a  quiet  life  with  two  daughters  to  attend 
to!  ... 

Aug.  8. — .  .  .  I  am  quite  exhausted.  ...  I  want  to  go  to  bed 
for  a  week,  or  lie  on  the  summer  grass,  if  it  wd.  not  rain. 

Except  at  Wycombo  fair,  in  my  youth,  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing so  bad  as  Pinafore.  It  was  not  even  a  burlesque,  a  sort 
of  provincial  Black-eyed  Susan.  Princess  Mary's  face  spoke  vol- 
umes of  disgust  and  disappointment,  but  who  cd.  have  told  her 
to  go  there? 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  Beaconsfield's  main  international 
•work;  by  it  his  reputation  aa  a  European  statesman  must 
stand  or  fall.  At  one  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  conclude 
that,  because  his  vaunted  division  of  Bulgaria  into  two 
provinces,  of  which  only  one  was  given  political  autonomy, 
lasted  no  longer  than  seven  years,  and  was  then  terminated 
with  England's  cheerful  acquiescence,  therefore  the  Treaty 
was  a  failure,  and  Beaconsfield's  diplomacy  was  proved  to 
be  a  futile  sham.  This  judgment  has  long  been  abandoned 
as  superficial ;  it  may  seem  strange  that  it  was  ever  widely 
accepted,  seeing  that  the  British  statesman,  who  acquiesced 
in  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  in  1885,  was  Salisbury, 
Beaconsfield's  colleague  at  Berlin  in  1878..  The  separa- 
tion of  Eastern  Rumelia  from  Bulgaria  was  in  Beacons- 
field's  mind  a  means,  and  not  an  end.  The  danger  to  be 


provisions  of  the  Treaty.  The  seven  years'  delay,  which 
Beaconsfield's  insistence  on  division  interposed,  gave  time 
for  the  growth  of  a  national  spirit  which  by  1885  had  trans- 
formed the  Bulgarians  from  clients  and  tools  of  Russia  into 
a  people  with  a  strong  sense  of  individuality  and  independ- 
ence. This  development  was  hastened  by  Russia's  foolish 
and  shortsighted  conduct  towards  Bulgaria.  Having  al- 
ready lost  to  a  large  extent  the  sympathy  of  Greeks,  Serbs, 
and  Rumanians  by  her  neglect  of  their  interests  at  San  Ste- 
fano  and  Berlin,  she  now  contrived,  by  high-handed  and 
incessant  interference  in  all  the  affairs  of  her  proteges,  to 
alienate  even  the  Bulgarians ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  united  Bulgaria  —  united  by  her  own  motion,  and  in 
Russia's  despite  —  would  in  consequence  prove  rather  a 
bulwark  of  Turkey  against  Russia  than  an  outwork  of  Rus- 
sia against  Turkey.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  united 
Bulgaria  of  1SS5  was  much  smaller  in  extent  than  the  'big 
Bulgaria '  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano ;  that  it  nowhere 
reached  the  ^Egean  coast,  nor  did  it  include  Macedonia ;  and 
so  neither  prejudiced  Greek  and  Serbian  claims  in  those 
regions,  nor  broke  the  continuity  of  Turkish  dominion  in 
Europe.  The  aims  of  Beaconsfield's  policy  were  therefore 
secured  by  the  rearrangement  of  1885,  though  means  differed. 
The  Treaty  unquestionably  had  many  imperfections,  and 
not  a  few  of  its  clauses  were  never  seriously  put  in  force. 
Still,  if  we  look  broadly  at  its  aims  and  its  results,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  that  what  Beaconsfield  deter- 
mined to  secure  —  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  from  the 
threatening  advance  of  Russia,  and  the  continuance  of  Euro- 
pean peace  —  he  did  secure.  So  far  as  peace  is  concerned, 
whereas,  in  the  months  preceding  the  Treaty,  on  the  top  of 
a  desolating  struggle  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  war  be- 


ing  the  thirty-six  years  which  intervened  between  the  Treaty 
and  the  outbreak  of  Armageddon  in  1914.  Russia  cer- 
tainly fought  Japan  in  the  Far  East,  Great  Britain  engaged 
in  wars  in  India,  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and  South  Africa,  and 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  all  conducted  military  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  their  African  colonies ;  but  Euro- 
pean peace  among  the  Great  Powers,  though  sometimes 
imperilled,  was  never  broken.  A  steady  continuance  of 
peace  in  the  Balkans  was,  however,  not  secured.  No  ar- 
rangement that  was  possible  in  the  conditions  of  1878  could 
have  effected  that ;  it  remains  indeed  to  be  proved  whether 
the  settlement  made  in  the  immeasurably  better  conditions 
of  1019  and  1020  will  be  permanently  satisfactory.  But, 
at  any  rate,  Balkan  conflicts  were  confined  for  nearly  forty 
years  to  the  Balkan  States  themselves;  and  the  dispute  of 
Austria  with  Serbia  in  1914  was  rather  the  pretext,  than 
the  cause  of  the  Great  War. 

As  regards  the  threat  to  the  British  Empire?  and  its  com- 
munications by  the  advance  of  Russia  through  European 
Turkey  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  through  Asia  "Minor 
towards  Syria  and  Egypt  on  the  one  hand  and  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  other,  Bcaconsfieltl's  success  was 
complete.  These  movements  were  definitely  stopped,  and 
have  never  been  renewed  in  arms.  That  the  corresponding 
Russian  advance  from  Turkestan  towards  India  was  stim- 
ulated for  a  while  by  the  check  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor 
is  hardly  a  reflection  on  the  Treaty  or  on  Beaconafield's 
work  at  Berlin,  as  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  danger  and  had 
directed  his  policy  since  ho  came  into  office  towards  the 
attainment  of  a  more  '  scientific  '  north-west  frontier  for  In- 
dia, the  foundations  of  which  he  laid  before  his  retirement. 
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subsequently  thrown  upon  our  hands  owing  to  Trench  renun- 
ciation. That  he  fully  realised  British  interests  in.  Egypt 
his  actions,  speeches,  and  letters  prove;  that  he  anticipated 
and  welcomed  a  great  extension  of  British  influence  there  in 
the  future  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  his  purchase  of  the 
Suez  Canal  shares ;  hut  he  could  not  in  1878  have  acquired 
exclusive  control  of  Egypt  as  a  plaee  of  arms  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  Avithout  a  direct  breach  with  our  joint  con- 
troller, France,  which  would  have  gravely  affected  our  inter- 
national position.  None  who  remember  the  excessive  irrita- 
tion which  prevailed  in  France  for  twenty  years  on  account 
of  a  British  occupation  of  Egypt,  in  which  she  had  been 
pressed  originally  to  take  a  share,  will  join  in  the  re- 
proaches sometimes  thrown  on  Beaconsfield's  memory,  even 
in  Liberal  quarters,  for  not  having  occupied  Egypt  in  1878, 
in  France's  despite,  instead  of  Cyprus. 

The  principal  obstacle  which  Beaconsfield  interposed  by 
the  Treaty  in  the  way  of  Russian  ambitions  was,  of  course, 
a  concentrated  and  strengthened  Turkey.  For  few  would 
now  endorse  the  criticism  much  heard  at  the  time  that  Bea- 
consfield, who  claimed  to  be  a  friend,  had  dealt  Turkey  more 
mortal  blows  than  her  professed  enemies.  It  is  now  gener- 
ally recognised  that  her  effective  power  was  increased  by 
the  lopping  off  of  outlying  provinces  which  she  could  neither 
govern  nor  defend,  and  which  constituted  an  unceasing 
drain  upon  her  resources ;  which  provinces,  moreover,  might 
well  be  turned  eventually  into  buffer  States  to  protect  her 
frontier.  But  was  not  this  strengthening  of  Turkey,  how- 
ever excusable  from  the  standpoint  of  British  imperial  de- 
fence, treason  to  the  general  interest  of  Europe  and  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  ?  Did  not  these  demand  the  withdrawal, 
to  thn  utmost  nossiblp.  extant,  of  Christian  nationalities  from 


ciling  apparent  incompatibles.  Far  from  neglecting  the 
emancipation  of  Christian  nationalities,  the  Treaty  and  the 
Cyprus  Convention  withdrew  from  effective  Turkish  gov- 
ernment both  the  Bulgarias,  in  different  degrees,  the  whole 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  parts  of  Thesaaly  and  Epirus, 
a  large  portion  of  Armenia,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The 
transfer  of  Eastern  Armenia  to  Russia,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria,  were  calculated 
in  both  cases  materially  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants; And,  when  the  Treaty  is  condemned  for  preju- 
dicing the  establishment  of  a  great  South  Slavic  kingdom  by 
putting  the  Slavs  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  Austria, 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  this  reinforcement  of  the  al- 
ready numerous  Slavs  of  Austria-Hungary  might  well  have 
led  to  the  merger  of  a  Dual  in  a  Triple  Empire,  in  which 
Slavs  should  have  an  equal  place  and  equal  rights  with 
Magyars  and  Austrian  Germans. 

The  Christian  nationalities  still  left  under  Turkish  rule 
had  much  to  hope  from  the  restored  influence  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  counsels  of  the  Porte.  Those  in  Asia  were  bene- 
fited directly  by  the  establishment  of  military  consuls  under 
Sir  Charles  Wilson's  leadership;  those  in  Europe  would 
profit  indirectly  by  the  ascendency  of  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  where  Layard  bade  fair  to 
occupy  the  place  once  filled  by  Stratford  do  llcdcliffe. 
These  prospects  were  mined  by  the  abrupt  change  in  British 
policy  when  Gladstone  returned  to  power  in  1880.  British 
threats  did  indeed  wring  from  a  reluctant  Turkey  overdue 
concessions  to  Greece  and  Montenegro.  But  that  was  a 
small  gain  to  set  against  the  permanent  alienation  of  the 
Porte,  the  disappearance  of  British  influence  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  cessation  of  British  power  to  protect  perse- 


uo  one  should  have  known  better  than  he  the  mutability 
of  the  British  electorate. 

The  place  of  authority  at  Constantinople  and  in  Asia 
Minor  vacated  by  Great  Britain  was  gradually  occupied,  not 
by  Russia,  but  by  Germany ;  and  the  renewed  strength  'which 
Bcaconsfield  had  given  to  Turkey  came  eventually  to  be  used 
under  German  direction  to  hamper  and  not  to  promote 
British  interests.  But  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  this. 
Statesmen  must  deal  with  the  evils  before  them.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  danger  to  the  free  de- 
velopment of,  at  any  rate,  the  Eastern  World  was  Russia. 
She  was,  of  course,  nothing  like  so  formidable  or  so  destruc- 
tive of  human  liberties  as  Napoleon  at  the  beginning  of  that 
century  or  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  next;  but  she 
kept  Europe  generally  in  const.ant  uneasiness,  while  to  the 
British  Empire  she  was  a  serious  menace.  She  was  foiled 
principally  by  two  British  statesmen,  Pahnerstou  and  Bea- 
consfield ;  and  by  Beaconsn'eld  she  was  foiled  without  resort 
to  arms.  It  has  been  the  duty  of  later  statesmen  to  provide 
against  the  German  threat,  and  they  must  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Looking  back  at  the  work  of  the  British  Plenipotentiaries 
at  the  Berlin  Congress  after  two  and  a  half  years'  experi- 
ence, Bcaconsfield  wrote  to  Drummond  Wolff  on  November 
4,  1880 :  '  Next  to  making  a  tolerable  settlement  for  the 
Porte,  our  great  object  was  to  break  up,  and  permanently 
prevent,  the  alliance  of  the  three  Empires,  and  I  maintain 
there  never  was  a  general  diplomatic  result  more  completely 
effected.  Of  course,  it  does  not  appear  on  the  protocols; 
it  was  realised  by  personal  influence  alone,  both  with  An- 
drassy  and  Bismarck.'  These  are  pregnant  sentences,  which 
may  well  be  pondered  by  those  who  accuse  Disraeli  of  hav- 


by  Bismarck  —  which  was  gradually  assuming  the  direc- 
tion of  free  Europe,  in  the  belief  that  Italy  was  absorbed 
in  internal  development,  France  crushed  and  helpless,  and 
England  wedded  to  a  policy  of  non-interference  on  the  Con- 
tinent. In  regard  neither  to  the  Andrassy  note,  nor  to 
the  Berlin  Memorandum,  did  the  three  Empires  seek  the  as- 
sistance of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  concerting  their  policy. 
They  framed  their  policy  by  themselves  first,  and  demanded 
the  assent  of  the  popularly  governed  States  afterwards. 
Such  a  method  of  conducting  European  affairs,  if  tol- 
erated would  have  led  to  the  subordination  of  the  progres- 
sive to  the  non-progressive  elements  in  Europe,  of  the  free 
to  the  subservient  nations.  France  and  Italy  seemed  for 
the  moment  to  be  willing  to  accept  this  dictation ;  England, 
under  Disraeli,  was  not.  There  could'  bo  no  real  concert  of 
Europe  unless  the  Western  Powers  took  a  largo  share  in 
directing  it.  That  seems  a  truism  to-day ;  but  it  was  Bea- 
consfield's  policy  and  personal  influence  at  Berlin  which 
claimed  and  secured  for  his  country  as  large  a  share  in  di- 
recting European  affairs  as  that  of  any  of  the  three  auto- 
crats, and  which  drove  a  wedge  between  the  three  Empires, 
making  it  impossible  for  them  in  future,  in  spite  of  all  Bis- 
marck's dexterous  diplomacy,  to  hold  together  with  sufficient 
coherence  to  dictate  to  Europe.  In  fact  Beaconsfield  at 
Berlin  —  with  no  aid  from  triumphant  anna,  such  as  sus- 
tained Castlereagh  at  Vienna  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Q-corgo  in  Paris 
—  retrieved  for  Great  Britain  the  right  to  a  potent  voice  in 
the  settlement  of  Europe.  It  was  a  victory  for  three  insti- 
tutions in  a  continent  which  had  been  drifting  for  some 
years  towards  autocracy.  It  was  also  a  vindication  of  that 
sane  imperialism  which  he  had  been  returned  to  power  in 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  AFGHAN  WAR 

18Y8 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  1878  Beaconsfield  was 
at  the  height  of  his  renown  and  popularity.  It  was  the  com- 
mon opinion  that  a  dissolution  at  that  time  would  have  con- 
firmed the  Tory  Government  in  power  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority for  another  period  of  five  or  six  years.  The  adven- 
ture must  have  had  its  attractions,  as  time  was  needed  to 
ensure  the  permanence  of  Beaconsfield's  Eastern  policy  just 
embodied  in  treaty  form.  But  he  and  his  Cabinet  decided, 
on  August  10,  not  to  endeavour  to  snatch  a  party  victory  out 
of  a  success  in  foreign  policy.  There  was  no  constitutional 
excuse  for  dissolving  a  Parliament  which  steadily  supported 
Ministers  by  large  majorities,  and  which'  had  still  two  years 
and  a  half  to  run.  '  It  would  be  like  throwing  up  a  rubber 
at  whist,'  wrote  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  the  Whip,  '  whilst 
holding  nothing  but  good  cards.'  But  virtue  was  indeed  in 
this  case  its  own,  and  only,  reward.  Partly  through  their 
own  fault,  but  mainly  through  disasters  abroad  and  distress 
at  home,  for  both  of  which  their  responsibility  was  slight, 
Ministers  perceptibly  declined  in  public  favour  during  the 
remainder  of  their  term  of  office. 

The  abounding  trade  of  the  early  seventies  had,  in  the 
normal  cycle,  been  succeeded,  soon  after  the  change  of 
Government,  by  a  period  of  depression,  which  the  wars  and 


Much  of  the  savings  of  the  country  -was  lost  by  speculative 
investment  in  unsound  foreign  loans;  and  in  the  October 
of  this  year  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  brought 
widespread  disaster  to  Scotland  and  the  jSTorth  of  England. 
Our  imperial  arid  foreign  trade  suffered  heavily  owing  to 
famines  in  India  and  China ;  and  there  was  now  felt  fully 
the  backwash  caused  by  the  destruction  of  capital  and  tem- 
porary inflation  of  trade  due  to  the  wars  of  the  sixties  and 
early  seventies  —  the  Civil  War  in  America,  the  Austro- 
Prussian  War  of  18G6,  and  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870-71.  More  serious  still  in  some  ways,  the  ruin  which 
Disraeli  and  his  friends  foresaw  for  the  agricultural  interest 
as  the  result  of  Peel's  corn  law  legislation,  but  which  had 
been  hitherto  postponed  by  various  accidental  causes,  came 
at  last  with  full  force,  grievously  aggravated  by  a  succession 
of  bad  harvests.  Owing  to  the  unlimited  entry  of  cheap 
food  from  abroad  —  which,  of  course,  on  the  other  hand, 
enabled  the  artisan  better  to  support  his  own  industrial 
troubles  —  agricultural  prices  tumbled  headlong  down, 
neither  rents  nor  wages  could  be  paid,  and  farms  were  being 
thrown  up  all  over  the  country. 

Then,  though  European  peace  was  secured,  the  ordinary 
man  was  disturbed  to  find  that  within  a  few  months  Great 
Britain  had  two  wars  on  her  hands,  one  in  India,  and  one  in 
South  Africa ;  and  he  was  still  more  disturbed  when  disaster 
befell  our  troops  in  Zululand  and  our  Mission  at  CabuL 
The  great  imperial  questions,  out  of  which  these  two  wars 
sprang,  were  what  mainly  occupied  Beaconsfield's  attention 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  his  Ministry.  But  his 
relation  to  them  was  not  nearly  so  close,  his  direction  of  them 
not  nearly  so  complete,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  Eastern 


were  in  both  cases  usually  chosen  by  the  servants  of  the 
Government  on  the  spot,  I/ytton  or  Shepstone  or  Bartle 
Frere,  and  chosen  in  some  instances  either  without  com- 
munication with  the  Home  Government,  or  in  actual  dis- 
obedience to  its  wishes,  if  not  its  orders,  and  without  any 
particular  regard  for  its  difficulties  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Beaconsfield  and  his  Cabinet  found  themselves 
more  than  once  in  the  awkward  position  of  having  either 
to  accept  and  siipport  policies  which  they  disapproved  and 
men  who  had  disobeyed  or  disregarded  them,  or  else  to 
visit  great  servants  of  the  Crown,  strenuous  defenders  of 
imperial  interests,  with  reproof  or  recall.  It  cannot  be 
maintained  that  Beaconsfield  always  emerged  from  dilem- 
mas of  this  kind  with  dignity  or  success.  He  had  but  a 
short  space  for  rest  before  he  was  confronted  with  the  first 
of  these  difficulties. 

Owing  to  the  labours  of  Berlin  and  the  excitements  of 
the  welcome  home,  he  was,  early  in  August,  more  than 
usually  eager  to  get  away  to  the  repose  and  quiet  of  Hughen- 
den.  '  Dr.  Kidd  sent  me  out  of  town  to-day,'  he  wrote  to 
Lady  Bradford  on  Saturday,  August  10,  '  but  that  was  im- 
possible. I  do  go,  however,  on  Monday.  All  I  want,  I 
fancy,  is  quiet  and  fresh  air.  We  had  a  Cabinet  to-day, 
wh.  lasted  more  than  three  hours  —  the  longest  I  ever  knew. 
But  it  was  our  last.'  From  Hughenden  in  the  following 
week  he  told  the  Queen  that  he  felt  the  advantage  of  the 
comparative  calm ;  '  but,  unfortunately,  very  little  upaets 
[Lord  Beaconsfield],  and  tho'  his  energy  is  generally  equal 
to  the  occasion,  there  is  no  longer  that  continuous  flow  of 
power,  which  becomes  the  servant  of  an  Empress  and  a 
Queen.' 


not  go  for  a  fortnight  to  Balmoral !  It  was  impossible.  My  only 
hope  is  in  a  very  quiet  life,  solitude,  regular  hours,  and  no  talk- 
ing. I  am  now  quite  alone  and  therefore  ought  to  ensure  the 
latter  condition.  Monty  went  from  Osborne  to  Scotland,  and  I 
don't  expect  to  see  him  again  for  months.  I  have  given  orders 
that  none  of  my  other  secretaries,  and  no  messenger,  except  on 
urgent  and  critical  business,  shall  come  near  me.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUOHENDEN  MANOR,  Aug.  29,  '78. — .  .  .  You  ask  mo  where  I 
generally  lived.  In  my  workshop  1  in  the  morning,  and  always 
in  the  library  in  the  evening.  Books  are  companions,  even  if 
you  don't  open  them.  They  are  at  least  proof  that  there  are,  or 
were,  human  beings  in  the  world  besides  yourself ;  tho'  I  cannot 
say  I  fear  solitude  or  find  it  irksome.  It  is  the  next  beot  thing 
to  being  with  those  you  like  very  much.  ,  .  . 

Beaconsfield's  anxieties  this  autumn  were  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  proper  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Neither  Bussia  nor  Turkey  showed  any  undue  haste  in 
carrying  out  provisions  to  which  they  had  originally  ob- 
jected but  ultimately  agreed.  But  Bcaconsfield  was  clear 
that  both  must  be  assumed  to  be  acting  bonn-  fide  until  the 
contrary  was  proved,  and  that  consequently  full  time  must 
be  allowed  to  both  before  the  Powers  resorted  to  diplomatic 
or  other  pressure.  He  successfully  resisted  a  proposal 
which,  apparently  at  Austria's  instance,  Bismarck  made  for 
an  identic  note  to  the  Porte. 

From,  Lord  Salisbury. 

Private.  CHALET  CECIL,  PRES  DIEPPE,  Sept.  2,  '78. —  I  enclose 
a  note  I  received  from  Waddington  two  days  ago.  The  marked 
passage  seems  to  show  that  the  Egyptian  business  has  not  excited 
him.  .  ,  .  His  power  of  doing  harm  does  not  extend  far. 

At  the  opposite  pole  of  the  horizon  the  weather  looks  uglier. 


cations  have  hardly  been  exchanged  a  month.     Probably  I  shall 
run  over  if  the  note  really  makes  its  appearance. 

To  Lord,  Salisbury. 

HOQHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  S,  1878. —  It  gave  me  great  satisfac- 
tion to  hear  from  you  this  morning. 

I  think  Waddington,  tho'  he  may  not  always  intend  it,  a  some- 
what dangerous  animal  to  deal  with.  Harcourt  *  has  taken  Har- 
leyford,  Sir.  Wm.  Clayton's  seat  near  Marlow,  for  the  season, 
and,  some  little  time  ago,  came  here  in  great  excitement,  with  a 
letter  from  W.,  directing  him  to  see  you,  or  me  instantly,  about 
the  contemplated  marriage  of  P.  Napoleon  and  the  P'ss.  Thyra, 
wh.  he  looked  upon  as  a  probable  revolution  in  France.  If  nec- 
essary, Harcourt  was  to  read  to  me  their  confidential  despatches 
on  this  subject.  I  thought  I  would  let  him  do  so,  and  more 
frivolous  gossip  I  have  seldom  perused.  When  it  was  over,  I 
told  him,  which,  by  an  accident,  it  was  in  my  power  to  do,  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  his  narrative,  wh.  W. 
evidently  entirely  credited. 

A  week  ago,  Harcourt  drove  here  with  Mme.  H.,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  seeing  the  place,  etc.,  'not  a  word  of  politics  to  be 
spoken ' :  but  he  got  me  at  last  in  a  corner,  and  was  evidently 
frightened  out  of  his,  or  Waddington's,  wits,  about  Kivers 
W[ilson]  being  Finance  Minister  in  Egypt.  I  told  him,  that 
I  had  no  official  information  that  the  post  was  yet  offered  to 
E.  W.  or,  if  offered,  whether  he  could,  or  would  accept  it,  but 
I  hoped,  equally  for  the  sake  of  France  and  England,  that  it 
would  be  offered  and  accepted,  for  it  seemed  to  be  the  best,  if 
not  the  only,  chance  of  the  two  nations  getting  back  any  of  their 
money. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  confidence  in  Waddington;  he  is 
feeble  and  sly,  wh.  feeble  men  often  are.  The  only  point  on 
wh.  I  don't  agree  with  you  is  as  to  his  inability  of  doing  harm. 
He  can  do  harm  enough,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  already 
about  Greece.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised,  that  he  has  been 
stimulating  Bismarck.  Waddington  wants  to  convey  to  the 
world,  that  France  is  yet  a  great  Power,  tho'  it 'can't,  or  won't, 
do  great  things.  All  this  at  the  expense  of  the  Porte,  alias  at 
our  own  expence. 


mission,  and  say  that,  while  wo  snail  use  our  Utmost  efforts  to 
induce  the  Porte  to  fulfil  the  spirit  of  her  engagements,  and  at 
this  moment,  believe  she  will  act  accordingly,  we  feel  that  her 
engagements  are  so  large,  so,  at  the  same  time,  extensive  and 
difficult,  that  the  utmost  forbearance  and  indulgence)  must  bo 
extended  to  her  during  her  operations. 

I  don't  think  our  fleet  should  leave  tho  Turkish  waters  at 
present,  and  if  it  does,  I  don't  think  our  naval  force  in  the 
Mediterranean  should  be  reduced.  Waddington  is  quite  capable, 
in  that  case,  of  sending  a  French  fleet  to  Greece,  or  '  demonstrat- 
ing' in  some  manner  or  other.  At  present,  ho  will  do  anything 
buf  fight,  but  his  tactics  are  dangerous,  and  should  be  dis- 
couraged; if  necessary,  by  a  little  confidential  frankness.  We 
intend  to  see  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  fulfilled,  but,  so  long  as  the 
Porte  is  acting  bona  fide,  we  cannot  sanction  any  recourse  to 
compulsion.  .  .  . 

Aug.  [Sept.']  8. —  I  have  received  yr.  box,  and  read  its  con- 
tents with  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  always  a  real  pleasure  to 
me  to  find  ourselves  in  accord,  wh.  will  help  us  in  tho  difficulties, 
which,  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  have  to  encounter. 

1  feel  your  time  at  this  moment  is  more  valuable  than  mino, 
and  I  certainly  should  have  offered  to  come  up  to  town,  but  I 
have  no  home  there.  Downing  St.  is  in  tho  hands  of  the  paint- 
ers; the  first  time,  probably,  since  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  and 
therefore,  my  visit  would  be  a  hurried  one,  between  two  trains. 
I  like  to  consult,  and,  if  possible,  sleep  over  our  thoughts,  before 
we  come  to  a  decision  in  the  morning.  I  should,  therefore,  be 
delighted  to  see  you  here,  for  the  statistics  of  travel  are  con- 
venient for  such  a  purpose.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUOHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  7,  '78.—.  .  .  I  really  have  nothing 
to  tell  you.  Solitude  mitigates  my  sufferings,  and  I  have  nearly 
got  rid  of  my  bronchitis,  but  any  social  excitement,  anything 
wh.  breaks  the  mechanical  regularity  of  my  habits,  upsets  me  in 
a  moment.  Yesterday  I  was  obliged  to  have  Mr.  Tumor  down 
to  transact  business  till  four  o'ck.,  when  I  bid  him  adieu,  with  a 
blessing  and  a  hope  I  shd.  never  see  him,  or  any  other  secretary, 
again  —  when  I  aeain  heard  thu  sound  nf  nlmn'ot.  wlioola  nnrl 


Sept.  10. — .  .  .  The  Faery  complains  that  I  have  not  written  a 
letter  to  her  for  a  fortnight,  and  have  communicated  only  by 
telegrams.  .  .  . 

Sept.  12. — .  .  .  Ld.  S[alisbury]  carne  down  here  on  Tuesday, 
and  left  the  following  morn  —  affairs  being  most  pressing;  but 
as  for  myself,  I  have  not  had  a  moment  since  even  for  meals  or 
sleep  —  so  much  to  do  and  so  much  coming.  It  is  worse  than 
the  Congress.  ... 

Salisbury  came  to  an  agreement  at  Hughenden  with  Bea- 
consfield  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
posed identic  note ;  but  subsequently  Austria's  eagerness  in 
pressing  England  to  join  caused  the  Foreign  Secretary  for 
a  moment  to  waver.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  stood 
firm.  As  he  told  the  Queen,  he  had  '  had  anxious  moments 
about  the  identic  note.  Fortunately,  he  knows  more  now 
of  the  character  of  Continental  statesmen,  and  of  some  of 
his  own  colleagues,  than  he  did  before  the  Berlin  Congress. 
There  had  been  an  attempt  to  override  his  decision,  but  he 
was  inexorable ;  and  the  result  is  that  Prince  Bismarck  has 
absolutely  adopted  our  view,  and  says  we  are  right.'  The 
following  was  Beaconsfield's  reply  to  a  letter  in  which  Salis- 
bury expressed  his  uneasiness  and  hesitation. 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  20,  1878. — .  .  .  Our  joining  in  the 
identic  note,  after  having  declined  to  do  so,  and  declined  for 
good  reasons,  would  have  the  worst  eSect,  and  convey  an  im- 
pression of  vacillation  and  perplexity  on  our  part;  two  qualities 
which  we  should  always  avoid. 

Success  would  hardly  justify  such  a  step.  But  would  it  suc- 
ceed ?  Is  it  in  the  power,  even  if  it  be  in  the  will,  of  Turkey, 
to  control  events  in  Bosnia?  An  identic  note,  and  no  results, 
would  be  humiliating. 

But  let  us  assume  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Turkey  to  manage 


to  them  all  the  evils  of  their  neglecting  to  do  so,  and  the  even- 
tual necessity  of  England  acting  with  thoir  foes. 

I  am  ready  and  willing  to  givo  any  proof  of  the  sympathy  of 
England  which  you  can  recommend  —  I  should  not  shrink  myaelf 
from  a  tripartite  treaty  such  as  you  intimate.  It  would  not 
displease  Germany;  it  would  please  France;  and  Russia  could  do 
nothing. 

The  situation  at  present  allows,  and  demands,  hold  action. 
Every  Power  ia  too  embarrassed  to  act  except  England.  It  is  a 
moment  when  what  is  called  prudence  is  not  wise.  We  must 
control,  and  we  must  create,  events. 

As  for  the  rumours  about  Todlehen  and  his  mate,  and  the 
Rumanian  plebiscite,  I  should  utterly  disregard  such  bugbears. 
A  plebiscite  in  E.  Eumelia,  occupied  by  a  Russian  army,  would 
only  excite  indignation. 

As  for  Afghanistan,  Russia,  in  my  opinion,  will  get  out  of  the 
business  as  soon,  and  as  well,  as  she  can.  There  will  bo  no  con- 
tinuity of  military  operations,  and  the  Russian  Mission/  instead 
of  being  permanent,  will  ultimately  take  'the  form  of  an  Em- 
bassy extraordinary  and  temporary.  But  we  must  act  with  firm- 
ness there,  as  everywhere. 

I  am  rather  disgusted  about  the  Egyptian  delay.  The  affair 
is  in  the  hands  of  Lingen !  who  has  drawn  up,  I  understand,  a 
great  piece,  '  grandis  et  verbosa,'  wh.  is  to  be  sent  to  me. 

However,  the  main  object  will  be  obtained,  and  all  we  can  hope 
is,  that  Or.  of  Exr.  Wilson  may  not  find  an  Egyptian  Lingen. 

The  same  policy  of  patience  and  hope  which  Beaconsfield 
was  resolved  to  pursue  as  regards  Turkish  action  in  Europe, 
he  also  desired  to  extend  to  Russian  action  in  Central  Asia. 
It  was  natural,  he  felt,  that  when  we  brought  Indian  troops 
to  the  Mediterranean  as  a  reminder  to  Russia  of  our  power 
and  determination,  Russia  should  retaliate,  as  she  did,  by 
sending  a  formal  mission  to  Cabul,  and  by  preparing  col- 
umns of  troops  in  Turkestan  to  threaten  India.  He  believed 
that,  now  that  peace  was  signed,  Russia  would  recall  the 


persevere  in  the  conviction  that  every  step  which  tends  to  termi- 
nate unwise  jealousies  between,  two  great  States  consolidates  the 
peace  which  is  in  both  our  wishes.  No  continuity  of  military 
demonstrations  in  the  direction  of  Afghanistan  is  contemplated 
on  our  part.  We  don't  research  any  particular  influence,  but 
merely  good  relations  which  should  in  no  way  inspire  any  appre- 
hension to  England. 

I  confirm  the  wishes  we  exchanged  at  Berlin,  and  persevere 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  come  to  a  practical  conclusion  by  the 
assistance  of  an  elevated  mind. 

Accordingly,  Bcaconsfield  was  anxious  that  the  Indian 
Government  should  take  no  precipitate  action.  Lytton,  the 
Viceroy,  on  the  other  hand,  with  perhaps  a  truer  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Afghan  problem,  was  convinced  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a  forward  movement  in  fulfilment  of  the  charge 
entrusted  to  him  when  Disraeli  selected  and  sent  him  out 
to  India  in  1876.  That  charge,  as  we  have  seen,1  was  to 
provide  for  the  permanent  security  of  the  north-western 
frontier,  which  was  endangered  by  the  steady  advance  of 
Russia  in  Turkestan,  and  by  the  growing  intimacy  of  the 
relations  between  General  Kaufrnann,  the  Russian  Governor 
of  Turkestan,  and  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  Sher  Ali. 
The  map  might  suggest  that  the  barren  and  rugged  moun- 
tains on  this  frontier  were  a  sufficient  protection.  But 
history  taught  us  that  invader  after  invader  had  penetrated 
their  barrier  and  overrun  the  Indian  plains;  and,  indeed, 
that  it  was  only  the  British  conqueror  who  had  reached 
India  by  any  other  approach  than  that  across  or  beside 
Afghanistan.  Accordingly  '  the  Prime  Minister,'  writes 
Lytton's  daughter,  '  strongly  impressed  upon  the  new  Vice- 
roy his  opinion  that  the  policy  of  Russia  gave  cause  for 
extreme  anxiety  and  watchfulness ;  and  that  it  was  essential, 
even  at  the  risk  of  failure,  the  possibility  of  which  could 


attitude  which  he  intended  to  hold  towards  Russia  and  to- 
wards ourselves.  Anything,  Mr.  Disraeli  thought,  was  bet- 
ter than  the  state  of  absolute  uncertainty  and  suspicion  in 
which  our  relations  with  Afghanistan  were  involved.' J 

The  instructions  which  Lytton,  on  taking  up  his  post 
in  1876,  received  from  Salisbury,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
were  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Ameer  to  the 
reception  of  a  friendly  mission;  and,  in  case  of  success, 
he  was  authorised  to  give  him  assurances  as  to  subsidies, 
recognition  of  the  de  fado  succession  of  his  favourite  son, 
and  material  assistance  in  the  event  of  a  clear  case  of  un- 
provoked aggression.  But,  in  order  that  such  assistance 
might  be  effectual,  the  Ameer  must  admit  British  agents  to 
frontier  positions.  Should  the  Ameer  refuse  to  receive  the 
mission,  his  estrangement  would  be  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
the  Government  of  India  might  have  to  reconsider  their 
whole  policy  towards  Afghanistan. 

The  first  year  of  Lytton's  Viceroyalty  was  largely  occu- 
pied with  repeated  but  unavailing  efforts  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Ameer  on  these  lines.  Lytton  was 
given  a  wide  discretion;  and  he  tried  every  means  to  get 
into  friendly  relation,  culminating  in  a  conference  held  at 
Peshawur  in  the  early  months  of  1877  between  Sir  Lewis 
Pelly  and  two  of  the  Ameer's  principal  Ministers.  This 
conference,  however,  finally  broke  down  on  the  absolute 
refusal  of  the  Ameer,  who  claimed  British  material  support, 
to  give  British  officers  access  to  his  frontier  posts.  The 
reception  of  a  permanent  British  agent  in  Cabul  was  never 
even  asked  of  him,  so  careful  was  Lytton  of  Afghan  suscep- 
tibilities. -But  Sher  AH  was  by  this  time  deeply  committed 
to  Russia,  and  he  even  endeavoured,  with  little  result,  to 
stir  up  a  holy  war  against  British  India  am  oner -the  wild 


with  the  'Khan  of  Kliclat  in  December,,  1870;  by  which  the 
great  province  of  Baluchistan,  lying  between  Afghanistan 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  brought  within  the  orbit  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  right  was  obtained  to  station  British 
troops  at  Quetta,  a  mountain  bastion  on  the  southern  flank 
of  Afghanistan,  over  against  Candahar.  Moreover,  the  de- 
fiance thrown  out  by  the  Ameer  in  calling  the  frontier  tribes 
to  a  holy  war  was  met  by  arrangements  for  strengthening 
British  influence  among  them,  especially  at  Chitral  and 
Gilgit  in  the  north.  These  arrangements  involved  both 
risks  of  serious  complications,  and  also  military  operations 
against,  the  Jowakis;  but  Beaconsfield  was  decided  in  his 
support  of  the  Viceroy. 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

HUGIIENDEN  MANOR,  April  1,  1877. — .  .  .  T  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever, as  to  our  course;  we  must,  completely  and  unflinchingly, 
support  Lytton.  We  chose  him  for  this  very  kind  of  business. 
Had  it  been  a  routine  age,  we  might  have  made,  what  might  be 
cnllecl,  a  more  prudent  selection,  but  we  foresaw  what  would  occur, 
and  indeed  saw  what  was  occurring;  and  we  wanted  a  man  of 
ambition,  imagination,  some  vanity,  and  much  will  —  and  we 
have  got  him.  He  reminds  me  of  Ld.  Wellesley,  physically  and 
morally,  and  may  have  as  eminent  a  career.  Wellesley  wrote 
Latin  verses  instead  of  English  ones;  that  was  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  ... 

After  the  failure  of  the  Peshawur  Conference  all  com- 
munications with  the  Ameer  ceased,  and  Lytton  began  to 
contemplate  the  breaking  up,  rather  than  the  consolidation 
and  support,  of  the  Afghan  power  as  the  proper  aim  of 
British  policy.  In  this  extreme  development  of  the  '  for- 
ward '  theory,  however,  he  met  with  decided  discouragement 
from  home ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  further  provocation  from 
Cnbiil.  he  bided  his  time.  He  warmlv  seconded,  if  he  did 


the  frontier,  till  the  Russian  Mission  under  General  Stole- 
toff  appeared  at  Cabul  in  July.  To  Lytton  this  was  a  de- 
cisive event.  He  could  not  regard  it  merely  as  the  natural 
Russian  reply  to  British  preparations,  but  rather  as  an 
open  breach  by  the  Ameer  of  his  obligations  to  British  In- 
dia. It  is  true  that  the  Ameer  protested  against  the  com- 
ing of  the  Mission,  but  he  took  no  military  action  to  prevent 
its  advance,  he  received  StoletofT  at  Gabul  with  honour,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  signed  some  sort  of  treaty  or  con- 
vention with  him.  Conduct  of  this  kind  could  not  be  tol- 
erated in  a  ruler  who  looked  to  Britain  for  tho  protection 
of  his  independence  and  who  yet  had  for  years  evaded  or 
declined  the  reception  of  any  Mission  from  the  Viceroy 
of  India.  Lytton  decided  at  once  that  the  only  suitable 
course  for  the  Indian  Government  was  to  despatch  a  Mission 
of  its  own  to  Cabul,  and,  this  time,  to  insist  on  its  reception 
with  becoming  honours.  He  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
India  Office,  selected  a  competent  and  experienced  officer, 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  and  sent  the  Mission  forward, 
taking  care  that  the  public  in  India  and  outside  should  re- 
alise the  serious  importance  of  this  new  departure  in  poldcy. 
Beaconsfield,  and  still  more  Salisbury,  deprecated  this  haste, 
in  view  of  Russia's  disposition  to  retreat.  Cranbrook,  the 
Indian  Secretary,  supported  the  Viceroy ;  and  Beaconsfield, 
though  annoyed  by  Lytton's  tendency  to  force  tho  hand  of 
the  Home  Government,  admitted  the  strength  of  his  case 
and  admired  the  ability  with  which  ho  defended  his  action. 

To  Lord  CranbrooTf,. 

Confidential.  HUOHENDEN  MANOR,  Se.pt.  12,  '78. —  I  have  read 
with  some  alarm,  the  V-Roy's  telegram.  It  appears,  that  Lord 
Lytton  cd.  not  have  been  kept  au  fait  to  the  communications,  that 
have  taken  place,  and  are  taking  place,  betn.  H.M.'s  Government 


What  injurious  effect  Lytton's  policy,  ostentatiously,  indis- 
creetly, but,  evidently,  officially  announced,  in  the  Calcutta  cor- 
respondence of  The  Times  of  yesterday,  may  produce,  I  cannot 
presume  to  say.  But  I  am  alarmed,  and  affairs  require,  in  my 
opinion,  your  gravest  attention. 

If  Ld.  Lytton  has  ventured  on  these  steps  with  full  acquaint- 
ance with  our  relations  with  Russia  on  the  subject  of  Afghan- 
[ista]n,  he  has  committed  a  grave  error;  if  he  have  been  left  in 
ignorance  of  them,  our  responsibility  is  extreme. 

I  won't  go  into  any  details  as  to  his  views,  assuming,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  some  course  was  necessary;  but  I  must  remark, 
that  the  unconditional  guarantee  of  the  Afghan  territories  ought 
to  be  well  considered  before  sanctioned.  .  .  . 

Private,  Sept.  13. —  Our  despatches  crossed.  I  should  not 
have  written  mine,  had  I  previously  received  yrs. 

I  have  read  all  yr.  documents,  printed  and  MS.  Lytton  grap- 
ples with  his  subject,  and  grasps  it  liko  a  man.  I  always  thought 
very  highly  of  his  abilities,  but  this  specimen  of  them  elevates 
my  estimate.  With  his  general  policy  I  agree,  in  great  measure 
—  but  the  all-important  question,  wh.  disturbs  me,  immediately 
arises  —  is  he  acquainted  with  the  negotiations  now  going  on  with 
Russia? 

And  if  he  be  not,  will  the  announcement  of  his  views  and  pro- 
jects in  The  Times  injuriously  affect  our  position  with  that 
Power? 

Confidential.  Sept.  17. —  I  have  yours  of  the  13th,  and,  by 
this  post,  return  all  the  Lytton  papers,  which  I  have  read  with  the 
utmost  attention. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  answer  from  Livadia,  but  from  the  tel. 
of  its  contents,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Plunket,  it  is  unsatisfactory. 
You  have  no  doubt  also  received  this  tel. 

I  am  convinced  the  country  requires  that  we  shall  act  with 
decision  and  firmness  on  this  Afghan  question.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  feeling  is  strong,  and  rising,  in  the  country.  So 
long  as  they  thought  there  was  '  Peace  with  Honor '  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  was  popular,  but  if  they  find  there  is  no  peace, 
they  will  soon  be  apt  to  conclude  there  is  also  no  honor. 

With  Lytton's  general  policy  I  entirely  agree.    I  have  always 


matters  must  bo  settled  by  myself,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State 
for  For.  Affr.  and  India. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  you  and  the  V-Roy  agree,  I 
shall,  as  a  general  rule,  always  wish  to  support  you. 

No  doubt  Salisbury's  views,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  be  prudent;  but  there  are  occasions  when  prudence  is  not 
wisdom.  And  this  is  one.  There  are  times  for  action.  Wo  must 
control,  and  even  create  events. 

No  doubt  our  Envoy  will  make  the  best  terms  he  can.  He 
will,  of  course,  not  show  all  his  cards  at  once,  but  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  what  we  want,  at  this  present  moment,  is  to  prove 
our  ascendency  in  Afghanistan,  and  to  accomplish  that,  we  must 
not  stick  at  trifles.  .  .  . 

Confidential.  Sept.  26. —  Yours  of  the  24th  reached  me  this 
morning.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  position,  as  nothing  could 
justify  Lyttou's  course  except  he  was  prepared  to  act,  and  was  in 
a  situation  \vh.  justified  the  responsibility  of  disobeying  the  or- 
ders of  H.M.  Government. 

He  was  told  to  wait  until  wo  had  received  the  answer  from 
Russia  to  our  remonstrance.  I  was  very  strong  on  this,  hav- 
ing good  reasons  for  my  opinion.  He  disobeyed  us.  I  was  as- 
sured by  Lord  Salisbury  that,  under  no  circumstances,  was  the 
IChyber  Pass  to  be  attempted.  Nothing  would  have  induced  me 
to  consent  to  such  a  step.  He  was  told  to  send  the  Mission 
by  Canclahar.  He  has  sent  it  by  the  Khyber,  and  received  a 
snub,  wh.  it  may  cost  us  much  to  wipe  away. 

When  V-Roys  and  Conmis. -in-chief  disobey  orders,  they  ought 
to  be  sure  of  success  in  their  mutiny.  Lytton,  by  disobeying  or- 
ders, has  only  secured  insult  and  failure. 

What  course  we  ought,  now,  to  take  is  a  grave  affair. 

To  force  the  Khyber,  and  take  Cabul,  is  a  perilous  business. 
Candahar  we  might,  probably,  occupy  with  ease,  and  retain. 

These  are  only  jottings.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  yr. 
judgment  and  firmness,  but  I  shall  never  feel  certain,  now, 
whether  your  instructions  are  fulfilled. 

To  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
HUOHENDEN  MANOii,  Sept.  24. —  You  arc  very  kind  to  me;  you 


have  not  yet  his  answer.  It  is  unfortunate,  at' such  a  momnnt, 
that  the  Sec.  of  S.  for  For.  affairs  should  be  at  Dieppe  and  Sec. 
for  India  at  Balmoral.  We  are  terribly  scattered;  naturally  in 
Sept.,  but  events  happen  every  day.  They  have  no  recess  and 
no  holidays.  I  think  with  firmness  we  shall  settle  all  the  other 
things  and  this  too. 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

I-IUQHENDEN  MANOR,  Oct.  3,  1878. —  I  have  been  obliged  to 
summon  the  Cabinet.  I  found  they  were  talking  all  sorts  of  non- 
sense over  the  country;  especially  some  in  whose  prudence  I  still 
had  some  lingering  trust;  and  there  were  already  'two  parties  in 
the  Cabinet,'  and  '  all  that.' 

I  have  given  the  deepest  attention  and  study  to  the  situation 
and  read  with  becoming  consideration  all  Lytton's  wonderful 
MS.  pamphlets;  wh.  are  admirable  both  in  their  grasp  and  their 
detail ;  and  this  is  my  opinion :  His  policy  is  perfectly  fitted  to 
a  state  of  affairs  in  which  Russia  was  our  assailant;  but  Bussia 
is  not  our  assailant.  She  has  sneaked  out  of  her  hostile  posi- 
tion, with  sincerity  in  my  mind,  but  scarcely  with  dignity,  and  if 
Lytton  had  only  been  quiet  and  obeyed  my  orders,  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  under  the  advice  of  Eussia,  Shere  Ali  would  have 
been  equally  prudent. 

However,  it  is  not  so,  and  we  have  received  a  coup,  which  was 
needlessly  encouraged.  Wo  can't  let  the  matter  remain  as  it  is, 
hut  our  retort,  tho'  dignified  and  authoritative,  ought  to  be  mod- 
erate. It  is  not  a  casus  belli,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Eussia,  and 
if  we  had  been  quiet,  we  need  have  done  nothing.  I  fear  you 
will  smile  at  my  specific  for  the  occasion,  and  that  it  will  re- 
mind you  of  my  ancient  proposals  about  Gallipoli,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  case  for  'material  guarantee.'  That  will  gain  time,  and  that 
is,  in  my  opinion,  all  that  is  required. 

But  can  we  take  a  material  guarantee  without  calling  Parlia- 
ment together?  That  would  be  terrible.  The  Act  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Ld.  Chancellor,  and  he  will  enlighten 
us.  ... 

Beaconsfield's  last  three  letters  were  written  after  receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  forcible  stoppage  of  Chamberlain's  Mis- 


field  invited  Unmbrootc  to  migrieuaeii  u>  CUHCUSS  me  prob- 
lem. The  guest  wrote  in  his  diary  that  his  host  was  '  dis- 
turbed about  India  because  Knssia  is  taking  advantage  of 
our  embarrassment  in  India,  and,  as  Corry  says,  it  is  a 
"  black  moment."  ' 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUGHENDEN    MANOR,    Oct.     [?    9    OF    10]. — .    .    .    TllO    116WB    this 

morning  is  so  black  that  I  do  not  nt  present  well  HOG  how  a  No- 
vember meeting  [of  Parliament]  can  be  avoided.  Monty  hns 
gone  up  to  town  to-dny  and  will  see  Ld.  Cranbrook,  who  is  also 
there  to-day,  and  I  hope  will  succeed  in  sending  him  down  hero. 
It  is  terrible  for  all  of  us  to  bo  so  scattered.  This  critical  stuto 
of  affairs  need  not  hnve  happened,  and  cd.  not  have,  if  my  orders 
had  not  been  disobeyed.  This  makes  it  more  grievous.  I  wrote 
to  you,  a  month  ago  I  slid,  think,  that  I  hoped  I  had  nettled  tho 
Afghan  business,  but  alas  I  I  did  not  reckon  on  distant  and 
headstrong  counsels.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HUOUENDEN,  Oct.  11,  '78. — .  .  .  Mr.  Corry  went  xip  to  town 
yesterday  to  make  a  reconnaissance  about  Mr.  Loighton  *  and  his 
prospects,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  inform  your  Majesty  of  the 
result  as  soon  ns  he  receives  it.  He  is  desirous  himself,  for  tho 
honor  of  English  Art,  that  Mr.  Loighton  should  succeed  to  an 
office  for  which  his  personal  accomplishments  highly  qualify 
him.  ... 

Oct.  16. — .  .  .  Tho  state  of  affairs  as  regards  Russia  is  more 
harassing  than  perilous.  If  strong  protests  are  made  and  con- 
tinued against  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  tho 
affairs  of  Afghanistan  terminate  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  Maj- 
esty, Eussia  will  recede  from  this  new  position.2  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  tho  Afghanistan  settlement  be  not  as  speedy  and  decisive 
as  is  hoped  and  expected,  it  will  still  be  expedient  to  continue  ne- 
gotiations with  Russia,  while,  at  the  same  time,  wo  shall  bo  ma- 
turing some  great  stroke,  which  will  effectually  vindicate  the  pro- 
visions oi  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 


Asia  Minor  by  the  Egyptians,  bucked  by  France,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Y.M.  Government.  Lord  Palmerstoii 
continued  his  negotiations  with  M.  Thiers,  thro'  M.  Guizot,  until 
he  had  concluded  alliances  which  allowed  him  to  drop  the  diplo- 
matic mask,  and  to  sweep  the  Egyptians,  in  the  teeth  of  France, 
from  the  countries  which  they  persisted  in  occupying.  The  state 
of  Europe  is  such  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  believes  that  combina- 
tions may,  in  due  time,  be  realised,  which  will  bring  about  an  anal- 
ogous result. 

Lord  and  Lady  Odo  Russell  have  been  here  on  a  visit  of  ex- 
planation, and  to  receive  condolences  on  their  cruel  disappoint- 
ment in  their  not  being  able  to  receive  the  honors  which  your 
Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  express  your  Majesty's  readi- 
ness to  confer  on  them.  It  seems  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
revoked  the  promised  endowment  of  the  peerage,  as  he  is  advised 
that  it  is  improper  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Russell  to  ac- 
cept a  distinction  on  the  advice  of  a  Tory  Minister.  There  is  no 
doubt,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  assured  the  Ambassador,  that  the 
acceptance  of  a  peerage  for  distinguished  public  service,  such  as 
the  winning  of  a  battle,  or  the  signature  of  a  treaty,  involved  no 
political  relations  with  the  Minister  of  the  time.  According  to 
the  reverse  doctrine,  had  the  Whig  party  been  in  office,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  would  have  continued  only  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath  during  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign.  The  Duko 
of  Bedford  is  the  wealthiest  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  his  in- 
come absolutely  exceeding  £300,000  per  annum;  but,  as  he  ob- 
served to  a  friend  of  Ld.  Beaconsfield,  very  recently,  that  His 
Grace  considered  accumulation  was  the  only  pleasure  of  life  and 
that  he  never  retired  to  rest  satisfied,  unless  he  could  trace  that 
he  had  saved,  that  day,  at  least  a  five  pound  note,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  fears  it  may  not  be  easy  to  remove  the  Duke's  constitutional 
objections.  However,  Lord  Beaconsfield  advised  Lord  Odo  not 
to  deem  the  affair  concluded,  and  said  that  he  should  not  formally 
advise  your  Majesty  at  once  of  what  had  taken  place,  in  the  hope 
that  the  difficulty,  so  unjustly  raised,  might  be  removed.1 

Lord  Beaconsfield  had  long  and  exhaustive  conversations  with 
Lord  Cranbrook,  and  hopes  that  he  left  Hughenden  in  a  profitable 
state  of  mind. 

Q!r\nn    T  i\-nft      ~Rannnnafta}ft     Trrfrtfa     *lina     -for       +Via     fll»cf    T  f\rA     n-p     fjl£» 


Secretaries  of  State  for  P.  O.  and  India  on  Thursday  morning' 
nest,  and  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  lie  should  go,  lie  will  submit 
the  case  to  your  Majesty  for  your  Majesty's  consideration.  His 
absence  would  hardly  exceed  three  weeks,  as  he  can  reach  Cyprus 
in  five  days.1  Lord  Beaconsfield  reminded  him  that  ho  was  on 
the  Balmoral  roster.  .  .  . 

WESTOX,2  SIIIFKAL,  Oct.  18,  '78. — .  .  .  It  is  wise  that  the  foun- 
tain of  honor  should  flow  freely  in  the  Colonies.  .  .  . 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  deeply  interested  your  Majesty  is  reading 
Coninysly.  It  would  be  presumption  in  him.  to  hope  that  your 
Majesty  would  ever  deign  to  make  any  critical  remarks  to  him 
011  its  pages,  but  perhaps,  some  day,  when  he  may  have  the-  honor 
and  happiness  of  being  in  your  Majesty's  presence,  your  Majesty 
may  allude  to  the  subject.  .  .  . 

A  Cabinet  was  held  on  October  25,  to  come  to  a  final 
decision  about  Lytton's  Afghan  policy;  and  Beaconsfield 
gave  the  Qnoen  a  lively  account  of  what  he  characterised 
as  '  one  of  the  most  remarkable  meetings  '  that  he  remem- 
bered. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HUGHENDEN,  Oct.  26,  '78. —  Meeting  of  the  Cabinet  yesterday 
on  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary observations,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  recur- 
rence in  the  discussion  to  what  was  passed  and  inevitable,  called 
upon  Secretary  Lord  Cranbrook  to  lay  before  the  Cabinet  the 
present  position  of  affairs,  which  he  did,  and  concluded  by  recom- 
mending the  Cabinet  to  adopt  the  proposals  of  Lord  Lytton.  He 
was  followed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  said  that  the  projected 
proclamation,  proposed  by  Lord  Lytton,  was  a  declaration  of  war; 
that  Parliament  must  be  called  together,  and  the  first  question 
that  would  be  asked  would  be,  What  was  the  casus  belli?  Lord 
Cairns  saw  none.  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  analysed  the  pa- 
pers before  the  Cabinet,  and  showed  that  tho  Ameer  had  acted 
towards  the  Eussians  with  the  same  reluctance  to  receive  them  as 
he  had  exhibited  to  the  envoy  of  the  Viceroy;  that  it  was  a  fair 
inference  from  tho  papers  that  tho  Ameer,  when  he  had  got  rid 


ence  would  certainly  be  drawn  by  Parliament.  He  spoke  with 
great  power,  earnestness,  and  acuteness,  and  was  evidently  highly 
displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the  Viceroy. 

The  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  followed  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  said  he  was  about  to  ask  the  same  question  —  What 
was  the  casus  belli?  As  at  present  advised,  he  could  find  none, 
and  was  sure  our  party  would  not  support  us  in  the  Commons. 
He  spoke  at  length  and  very  earnestly. 

Mr.  Secretary  Cross  entirely  agreed  with  the  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  saw  no  case. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said  that  the  Viceroy  was  'forcing 
the  hand  of  the  Government,'  and  had  been  doing  so  from  the 
very  first;  he  thought  only  of  India,  and  was  dictating,  by  its 
means,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  in  Europe  and 
Turkey.  He  had  twice  disobeyed  orders :  first  in  acting  on  the 
Khyber  Pass;  2nd,  in  sending  the  Mission  contrary  to  the  most 
express  and  repeated  orders  that  he  was  not  to  do  so,  till  we  had 
received  an  expected  despatch  from  Russia,  and  never  without 
the  precise  instructions  of  the  Ministry  in  England;  that,  even 
now,  he  was  not  prepared  to  act  even  if  we  permitted  him  to  do 
so.  He  spoke  with  great  bitterness  of  the  conduct  of  the  Viceroy, 
and  said  that,  unless  curbed,  he  would  bring  about  some  terrible 
disaster. 

Lord  Cranbrook  spoke  in  answer  to  the  preceding  speakers, 
taking  the  strong  Indian  view  of  affairs,  and  said  the  casus  belli 
was  formed  by  an  aggregate  of  hostile  incidents  on  the  part  of 
the  Ameer. 

In  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  there  being  now  silence,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  gave  his  opinion.  He  said  it  would  doubtless  be 
dangerous  to  summon  Parliament  to  sanction  a  war,  if  our  casus 
belli  was  not  unimpeachable;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  power  and  determination  of  England  was  at' 
this  moment  necessary;  that  instead  of  the  proposed  manifesto 
of  the  Viceroy,  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  informed  them  was  a 
declaration  of  war,  he  would  propose  that  a  strong  column  should 
pass  the  frontiers  and  occupy  the  Kurram  Valley,  all  our  prep- 
arations in  other  quarters  simultaneously  proceeding,  and  that 
the  Viceroy  should  issue  a  note,  declaring  that  this  invasion  was 


onstrating  power,  and  not  necessarily  lending  to  any  disaster. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Houso  of  Commons  members,  fol- 
lowing him,  murmured  approbation,  when  suddenly  Lord  Gran- 
brook  startled  us  all  by  saying,  that  he  would  not  undertake  tho 
responsibility  of  such  a  course;  that  his  own  opinion  was  for 
war,  immediate  and  complete;  that  ho  believed  it  inevitable 
sooner  or  later,  and  very  soon;  that  tho  'material  guarantee' 
project  was  a  half  measure,  and  would  bo  looked  upon  as  an  act 
of  timidity;  and  secondly,  that  he  would  prefer  continuing  our 
preparations,  postponing  the  inevitable  campaign,  to  any  middle 
course,  and  the  more  so  because  he  would  frankly  confess  that 
he  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  military  preparations  of 
the  Viceroy;  that  Lord  Lytton  was  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
military  members  of  his  Council  —  first  in  not  employing  as  they 
thought  sufficient  English  troops,  and  secondly  in  refusing  to 
retain  the  reliefs,  which  Lord  Cranbrook  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Lytton,  had  or- 
dered to  remain. 

After  this  extraordinary  statement  on  the  part  of  tho  Secretary 
of  India,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  forces  had  as 
yet  arrived  at  their  stations,  and  that  all  was  matter  of  calcula- 
tion and  estimate,  there  seemed  only  one  course  to  take.  The 
military  preparations  were  ordered  to  be  continued  and  com- 
pleted, and  even  on  a  greater  scale,  while,  in  order  to  strengthen 
our  case  for  Parliament,  it  was  agreed  that  another  message  to 
the  Ameer,  to  be  submitted,  before  transmission,  to  tho  Cabinet, 
should  be  prepared  and  sent. 

This  is  not  a  complete,  and  perhaps  a  feeble,  but  a  faithful, 
sketch  of  one  of  tho  most  remarkable  meetings  of  a  Cabinet  that 
Lord  Beaconsficld  well  remembers.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate 
that  the  Afghan  business  should  have  been  precipitated,  which 
was  quite  unnecessary,  for  we  have  much  on  our  hands  at  this 
moment,  and  the  utmost  energy  and  resources  of  the  country  may 
have  to  be  appealed  to  by  your  Majesty's  Government;  but  Lord 
Beaoonsfield  himself,  tho'  anxious,  looks  forward  to  the  future 
without  dismay,  and  Lord  Salisbury  is  prepared  to  support  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  some  steps,  which,  if  necessary,  will  be  of  a  very 
decided  character. 


be  supported  —  and  supported,  as  the  Queen  urged  and 
Eeaconsfield  agreed,  with  as  much  cordiality  as  if  there 
had  been  no  initial  difference  of  opinion.  The  ultimatum 
to  the  Ameer,  which  the  Cabinet  auciiorised,  demanded  an 
apology  in  writing  for  the  affront  at  AIL  Musjid,  and  the 
reception  of  a  permanent  British  Mission  in  Afghanistan ; 
and  it  gave  him.  till  November  20  to  reply.  In  the  interval 
came  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  Bcaconsfield  went  to  stay  at 
Hatfield  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  consult  with 
Salisbury  on  the  line  to  be  taken  in  the  Guildhall  speech. 
To  Queen  Victoria. 

HUGHENDEN,  Oct.  31,  '78.— Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  goes  to  Hat- 
field  to-morrow,  and  will  remain  there,  more  or  less,  until  Lord 
Mayor's  day  is  past  It  is  necessary  that  some  unmistakable  ex- 
pression of  the  policy  of  your  Majesty's  Government  should  be 
made  on  that  day,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  must  be  in  daily  com- 
munication with  Lord  Salisbury  on  its  nature.  .  .  . 

Lord  Beaconsfield  hopes  your  Majesty  will  graciously  confer 
the  honor  of  Knighthood  on  the  Lord  Mayor.  There  is  some  mur- 
muring in  the  city  as  to  the  scanty  honors  which  have  been 
granted  to  the  municipality,  but,  in  truth,  when  Lord  Mayors 
began  to  believe  that  they  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  honorable 
and  territorial  title  of  Baronet,  it  became  necessary  to  check  their 
unreasonable  ambition.  But  Knighthood  in  the  City  Lord  Bea- 
consfield thinks  should  be  rather  encouraged.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

[HATFIELD],  Nov.  4. —  I  came  down  here  on  Friday  and  have 
done  much  business.  They  wish  me  to  remain  permanently  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Cabinets,  but  tho'  they  are  most  kind,  and  there 
is  some  convenience  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  I  sigh  for  'my  crust  of  bread  and  liberty,'  and  return  to 
town  to-morrow,  Monty's  house  being  my  home.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  party  here  at  present,  but  somebody  comes  every 
day  and  stays  for  8  and  40  hours.  Monty  is  of  course  here,  and 
is.  I  nerccive.  a  arreat  favorite  with  all  the  members  of  the  f am- 


to  use  a  mild  word. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Oct..  [Nov.]  8.-—.  .  .  I  dined  on  Wed- 
nesday at  Lady  Marian's,  a  .farewell  dinner  to  the  beautiful 
Louise  and  Lome.1  Marian  just  arrived  to  u  long  uninhabited 
house,  all  lier  heating  apparatus  out  of  gear  and  wouldn't  work 
—  never  knew  a  house  so  cold,  nnd  feeble  wood  fires.  The  com- 
pany never  got  over  it.  ...  I  gnt  home  nnd .  drenched  myself 
with  hot  copjnnc  and  water,  and  was  not  so  much  injured  on  the 
morrow  as  T  expected. 

Yesterday  n  Cabinet  and  afterwards  n  renl  farewell  dinner  nt 
the  Lornes';  house  very  warm  (to  mnlio'up  for  the  former  dny), 
exquisite  dinner,  tho'  I  cd.  not  partake  of  it,  and  there  were 
too  many  luxuries;  a  very  small  party,  but  rather  amusing. 
Princes  Leopold  was  there,  in  his  blue  ribbon,  and  full  of  talk. 
I  sate  betn.  our  hostess  and  him.  Tho  Coutts  Lindsays,  Aber- 
gavonny  (your  ITughenden  friend),  tho  Bertie  Mitfords.  .  .  . 
Lome  the  most  genial  of  boats,  and  directed  his  conversation 
much  to  yr.  humble  servant,  who  cd.  not  keep  up  tho  ball,  for  I 
never  for  a  moment  understood  what  he  was  talking  about.  .  .  . 

It  was  clearly  impossible  to  say  much  at  Guildhall  about 
the  Afghan  dispute,  as  we  were  awaiting  a  reply  to  the  ul- 
timatum. But  most  Prime  Ministers  iu  Beaconsficlil'a 
place  would  probably  have  justified  Ministerial  action  by  a 
short  statement  of  the  wrongs  which  we  had  suffered  at  the 
Ameer's  hands,  culminating  in  the  repulse  of  a  British 
Mission  by  force  after  the  reception  of  a  Russian  Mission 
with  honour.  Commonplace  of  this  sort,  however,  was  un- 
congenial to  Beaconsfield.  His  attention  was  fixed,  as  he 
assumed  that  of  the  nation  to  be,  on  safeguarding  the  north- 
west frontier.  The  danger  of  invasion  of  India  from  Asia 
Minor  and  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  had  been 
averted,  he  maintained,  by  the  Cyprus  Convention,  which 
gave  us  '  a  strong  place  of  arms,'  and  secured  the  Sultan  in 
the  possession  of  his  Asiatic  dominions,  providing  for  their 
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frontier.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  foe  so  to  embarrass  and 
disturb  our  dominion  that  we  should  bo  obliged  to  maintain  the 
presence  of  a  great  military  force  in  that  quarter,  entailing  on 
the  country  a  proportionate  expenditure.  These  are  unquestion- 
ably great  evils,  and  former  Viceroys  have  had  their  attention 
called  with  anxiety  to  the  state  of  our  frontier.  Recently,  how- 
ever, some  peculiar  circumstances  have  occurred  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  which  have  convinced  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  terminate  nil  this  incon- 
venience and  prevent  all  this  possible  injury.  With  this  view  we 
have  made  arrangements  by  which,  when  completed,  in  all  prob- 
ability at  no  distant  day,  all  anxiety  respecting  the  north-western 
frontier  of  India  will  be  removed.  We  shall  live,  I  hope,  on  good 
terms  with  our  immediate  neighbours,  and  not  on  bad  terms,  per- 
haps, with  some  neighbours  that  arc  more  remote. 

Several  of  Beaccmsfield's  colleagues,  and  particularly 
Cranbrook,  the  Indian  Secretary,  realised  the  imprudence 
of  this  passage  while  their  chief  uttered  it.  Northcote 
wrote  to  Lady  Northcote  next  day:  '  The  chief  spoke  very 
well,  and  was  very  well  received.  We  were,  however,  rather 
dismayed  by  what  he  said  as  to  Indian  frontier  policy;  and 
Cranbrook,  Salisbury,  and  Cross  pulled  very  long  faces 
over  the  "  rectification  "  passage.'  It  would  he  only  too 
easy  to  represent  it  —  and  the  Liberal  party  and  press 
hastened  to  do  so  —  as  an  admission  that  we  were  wan- 
tonly making  war  in  order  to  establish  a  scientific  frontier. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  the  policy  both  of  Beacousfield  and  of 
Lyttou  to  secure,  after  the  defeat  of  Sher  Ali,  a  line  of 
frontier  more  defensible  than  the  existing  one.  But  it  was 
no  quest  of  a  scientific  frontier,  but  the  intolerable  conduct 
of  Sher  Ali  towards  the  British  Government,  culminating 
in  the  insolent  stoppage  of  Chamberlain's  Mission,  which 
had  produced  the  ultimatum,  and  which,  if  the  Ameer  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  ultimatum,  would  bring  about  war. 


given  opportunity  for  criticism  to  suggest  that  the  Treaty 
on  which  the  British  Government  had  prided  itself  was 
so  much  waste  paper.  In  reply  to  this  shallow  carping, 
BeaconsfieM  pointed  out  that  time  was  always  allowed  for 
the  fulfilment  of  a  treaty's  terms,  and  that  in  the  present 
case  not  half,  not  much  more  than  a  third,  of  the  period 
prescribed  had  elapsed.  Nevertheless,  already,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty,  Russia  had  retired  from  Con- 
stantinople and  from  the  'Straits  of  Gallipoli,  and  had  re- 
stored Erzeroum  to  the  Porte,  while  the  Sultan  had  sur- 
rendered the  fortresses  on  the  Danube  and  .Batoum  had  heen 
given  up  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood ;  moreover, 
international  commissions  were  actively  at  work  arranging 
the  new  lines  of  demarcation  created  at  Berlin.  These  were 
the  most  considerable  points  of  the  Treaty ;  and  all  this  had 
been  done  in  three  months.  No  intimation  had  been  re- 
ceived from  any  of  the  signatories  that  it  was  their  desire 
or  intention  to  evade  the  complete  fulfilment  of  its  condi- 
tions. It  was  the  policy  and  determination  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  that  the  Treaty  should  be  carried  out  in 
spirit  and  to  the  letter ;  and  they  would,  if  necessary,  appeal 
to  the  people  of  this  country  to  support  them  in  that  policy 
with  all  their  energy  and  all  their  resources.  But  he  did 
not  believe  that  could  be  necessary.  He  disregarded  current 
gossip  to  a  contrary  effect.  '  The  government  of  the  world 
is  carried  on  by  Sovereigns  and  statesmen,  and  not  by  anony- 
mous paragraphers,  or  by  the  hare-brained  chatter  of  irre- 
sponsible frivolity.'  On  Lord  Mayor's  Day  there  was  a 
'  chance  of  hearing  the  voice  of  sense  and  truth,' 

On  September  15  Beaconsfield  had  written  to  the  Queen, 
in  reference  to  '  Lord  Palmerston's   "  dangerous  man,"  ' 
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history  has  vindicated  his  confidence  in  the  imperial  capac- 
ity of  his  countrymen. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  think  that  the  power  of  England  ia 
on  the  wane.  We  have  been  informed  lately  that  ours  will  be 
the  lot  of  Genoa  and  Venice  and  Holland.  But,  my  Lord  Mayor, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  condition  of  England  and 
those  picturesque  and  interesting  communities.  We  have,  dur- 
ing ages  of  prosperity,  created  a  nation  of  34,000,000 ;  a  nation 
who  are  enjoying,  and  have  long  enjoyed,  the  two  greatest  bless- 
ings of  civil  life  —  justice  and  liberty.  A  nation  of  that  charac- 
ter is  more  calculated  to  create  empires  than  to  give  them  up;  and 
I  feel  confident,  if  England  is  true  to  herself,  if  the  English 
people  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  ancestors,  if  they  pos- 
sess still  the  courage  and  determination  of  their  forefathers, 
their  honour  will  never  be  tarnished  and  their  power  will  never 
diminish.  The  fate  of  England  is  in  the  hands  of  England ;  and 
you  must  place  no  credit  on  those  rumours  which  would  induce 
you  to  believe  that  you  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  principle 
to  assert  that  policy  which  you  believe  is  a  policy  of  justice  and 
truth. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

S.  AUDLEY  ST.,1  Nov.  11,  '78. — .  .  .  Saturday  was  a  great,  I  be- 
lieve I  might  say  a  complete,  success.  The  party  is  what  is 
called  on  its  legs  again,  and  jingoism  triumphant!  In  a  very 
mixed  assembly,  as  Guildhall  ever  is,  there  was  enthusiasm  as  far 
as  concerned  me,  not  merely  cheering,  but  rising  in  their  places 
of  a  1,000  guests,  and  waving  of  kerchiefs  and  all  that,  napkins 
included. 

My  voice  was  queer  in  the  morning,  hut  remedies  got  it  all 
right,  and  the  Ld.  Chan  [cello]  r  says  it  was  never  more  powerful 
or  clear.  All  our  people,  all  people,  and  the  foreign  Ambassa- 
dors esp[eciall]y,  in  high  spirits.  Quite  ashamed  to  write  this 
egotistical  trash,  wh.  is  only  for  your  dear  eyes. 

Nov.  13. — .  .  .  Our  accounts  from  the  Continent  to-day  are  all 
favorable,  and  the  Guildhall  speech  seems  to  have  done  what  I 
intended.  .  .  . 

Nov.  16. —  Going  to  Sandringham.  .  .  .  The  Faery  has  just  tel- 
egraphed that  she  highly  disapproves  of  my  going :  '  most  impru- 
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ham].  The  Manchesters,  Snlisburya,  D.  of  Sutherland,  Bcust, 
Mrs.  Stundisli,  ourselves,  Leighton,  Oliphant.  .  .  .  Prince  Hai 
was  very  gracious,  agreeable,  and  in  high  feather ;  arid  very  proud 
of  Laving  four  Knights  of  the  Garter  at  dinner.  .  .  . 

The  Cabinet  meets  to-morrow,  and  will  have  to  decide  whether 
Parliament  is  to  be  summoned.  It  is  vexatious,  for  the  reason 
is  only  technical,  for  tho'  the  language  of  tho  Act  of  Parliament 
is  ambiguous,  I  can't  help  feeling  myself  that  an  interpretation 
favorable  to  not  meeting  might  be  fairly  given  to  it.  There  arc 
some,  however,  who  fancy  that  tho  cry  of  tho  Opposition  of  our 
governing  without  Parliament  may  take  the  fcnrs  and  fancy  of 
John  Bull,  who  is  sometimes  apt  to  be  hastily  headstrong. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcolo  to  Lady  Northcote. 

11,  DOWNING  STREET,  Nov.  ID. — .  .  .  Tho  Chief  has  written  a 
saucy  letter,  declining  to  receive  the  deputation  of  thoughtful 
Liberals,  and  remarking  that  he  has  already  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  making  himself  acquainted   with  Lord   Lawrence's' 
views.  .  .  . 

Lord  Odo  Russell  to  Moniagu  Carry. 

Private.  BRITISH  EMBASSY,  BEULIN,  Nov.  23,  '78. — .  .  .  I  am 
rejoiced  to  say  that  Ld.  Beaconsfield's  great  speech  at  the  Man- 
sion House  [?  Guildhall]  has  produced  a  most  excellent  impres- 
sion in  Berlin  and  indeed  throughout  Germany.  It  is  moat  re- 
markable and  refreshing  to  see  how  the  Oriental  policy  of  H.M.Q., 
in,  and  since,  the  Congress,  has  elevated  England  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Continent. 

What  a  marvellous  and  delightful  change  for  tho  better,  since 
the  day  when  I  first  had  the  satisfaction  of  an  exchange  of  ideas 
on  this  subject  with  you  after  tho  Londonderry  dinner  at  Holder- 
nesse  House  on  the  19th  of  June,  18771  ... 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

SOUTH  AUDLEY  ST.,  Nov.  21. —  Hardly  a  moment  to  write. 
These  are  agitated  and  agitating  times.  Nothing  was  decided 
yesterday  as  to  meeting  of  Parliament,  but  the  Cab.  meets  to- 
morrow at  noon,  and  will  settle  it  —  one  way  or  tho  other.  I 


interview  —  a  long  one,  and  to  me  satisfactory.  I  think  we 
shall  triumph  in  all  quarters,  and  not  only  get  our  Berlin  Treaty 
successfully  carried  into  effect,  but  that  the  Ainecr  is  what  the 
Yankees  call  '  a  dend  coow ' !  .  .  . 

Nov.  28. — .  .  .  I  cd.  not  go  to  the  Faory  yesterday  —  to  Coun- 
cil—  my  old  enemy  being  on  me.  ...  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
the  Cab.  to-day,  but  have  just  returned,  quite  unable  to  call  in 
Hill  St.,  or  do  anything  but  write  to  you. 

The  consequence  is  that  I  shall  have  to  go  down  to  Windsor,  if 
possible,  again  by  a  spec[ial]  train;  and  on  Wednesday  1  must 
go  to  the  Council  besides,  if  possible —  and  Thursday,  l\irli:i- 
ment!  .  .  .  Things  look  well,  but  I  am  not. 

Dec.  2. — .  .  .  I  fear  I  never  told  you,  and  I  only  tell  it  quite  in 
secret,  that  the  Faery  wanted  Monty  to  succeed  Biddulph,  £2,000 
pr.  ann.,  and  the  head  place  of  the  Household!  What  a  strange 
thing  had  it  happened !  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Nov.  27,  '78. — .  .  .  Secret.  To-morrow  he 
understands  your  Majesty  will  give  audience  to  Lord  Salisbury 
on  the  occasion  of  Count  Beust's  farewell. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Salisbury;  his  personal  loyalty  to  himself,  his  remarkable 
capacity  of  labor,  and  his  fertile  resource;  but  Lord  Beaconsfield 
a  little  fears  the  cajoling  influence  of  Count  Schouvaloff  over 
him.  He  would,  therefore,  humbly  entreat  your  Majesty  to  im- 
press upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  while  appreciating  his  labors 
and  ability,  the  absolute  necessity  and  wisdom  of  the  xitmost  firm- 
ness in  our  relations  with  Russia.  We  may  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
quite  conciliatory  in  tone,  but  we  must  concede  nothing.  If  we 
are  firm  and  decided,  Russia  will  surrender  every  point  in  dispute, 
present  or  future  dispute.  All  is  going  right.  Cyprus  will  be  a 
marvellous  success,  and  Hamley  says,  that  Famagusta  will  turn 
out  a  harbor,  which  will  conveniently  receive  all  your  Majesty's 
ironsides.  The  Sultan  is  certainly  with  us,  since  our  announce- 
ment of  our  determination  as  to  Bulgaria  and  E.  Rumelia;  and 
Austria,  influenced  much  by  the  same  cause,  every  day  more  in- 
clined to  act  with  us.  All  that  is  required  is  —  that  England 


21  the  British  forces  advanced  through  the  passes.  The 
Opposition,  oiice  more  under  the  de  facto  leadership  of 
Gladstone,  immediately  proclaimed  that  we  had  entered  on 
an  '  unjust '  war.  They  adopted  eagerly  the  doctrines  of 
the  old  Anglo-Indian  school,  whoso  spokesman  was  Lord 
Lawrence,  and  who  deprecated  any  intermeddling  whatever 
with  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan.  They  failed  to  see  that 
the  Eussian  conquest  of  Turkestan,  and  the  imminent  in- 
clusion of  Afghanistan  within  the  Russian  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, had  entirely  altered  the  problem ;  which,  ever  since 
Gladstone's  refusal  of  Sber  Ali's  request  for  definite  support 
and  protection  in  1873,  had  been  urgently  demanding  a 
fresh  solution.  This  was  fully  recognised  by  many  of  the 
ablest  Anglo-Indians,  of  whom  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Sir 
James  Stephen  were  the  most  powerful  voices.  But  the 
Liberals  shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts,  insisted  on  regarding 
the  Ameer,  who  was  deep  in  Russian  intrigue,  as  a  would-be 
friend  whom  Lytton  had  treated  ill,  and  vehemently  pro- 
tested that  the  forcible  stoppage  of  a  British  Mission  after 
the  honorific  reception  of  a  Russian  Mission  was  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  a  punitive  expedition. 

Once  more,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities, 
it  was  claimed  that  a  great  moral  issiio  was  involved ;  and 
so  much  were  men's  minds  inflamed  that  the  chronicler  of 
the  Annual  Register  for  1878,  whoso  duty  it  was  to  register 
facts  and  not  to  pass  judgments,  was  moved  solemnly  to 
record  the  grave  opinion  that  this  was  '  a  very  wanton  and 
a  very  wicked  war,'  xindertaken  in  pursuance  of  a  '  deliber- 
ately aggressive '  policy,  and  deserving  therefore  of  '  most 
emphatic  condemnation.'  These  expressions  read  very 
foolishly  now  side  by  side  with  the  judgment  of  a  man  who 
-was  as  alive  as  Gladstone  to  moral  issues  but  who  knew 


modern  historian  of  good  judgment,  Dr.  Holland  Rose,1 
who  recognises  that  the  action  of  the  British  Government 
in  the  situation  existing  in  1878  was  justifiable,  is  yet  in- 
clined to  maintain  that  that  situation  would  never  have  ex- 
isted but  for  the  rejection  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum  and 
for  Beaconsfield's  anti-Russian  policy.  He  writes  that  '  as 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  evidence  hitherto  published 
(if  we  except  some  wild  talk  on  the  part  of  Muscovite 
Chauvinists),  Russia  would  not  have  interfered  in  Afghan- 
istan except  in  order  to  paralyse  England's  action  in  Turk- 
ish affairs.'  Surely  he  forgets  that  it  was  in  1870,  six  years 
before  the  rejection  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  that  Rus- 
sia's intervention  in  Afghanistan  began;  when  General 
Kaufmann,  the  Governor  of  Turkestan,  opened  communi- 
cations with  the  Ameer,  which  steadily  increased  from  year 
to  year  in  frequency  and  intimacy.  The  danger  existed, 
and  was  ever  growing,  many  years  before  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion was  reopened  in  Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  Liberal  outcry,  the  Afghan  policy  was 
successful  both  in  the  field  and  in  Parliament.  One  British 
division  took  Ali  Musjid  and  occupied  the  Khyber  Pass  as 
far  as  Jellalabad ;  another,  under  General  Roberts,  operating 
by  the  Kurram,  Pass,  routed  the  Afghans  in  a  brilliant  ac- 
tion at  Peiwar  Kotal ;  a  third,  starting  from  Quctta,  occu- 
pied Pishin,  and  early  in  January  reached  Candahar. 
Parliament  met  on  December  5,  while  the  news  of  these 
successes  were  coming  in,  and  Northcote  wrote  next  day  to 
his  wife:  '  Roberts's  great  victory  has  taken  the  wind  not 
only  out  of  the  sails,  but  out  of  the  bodies  of  our  opponents. 
.  .  .  Poor  Hartington  is  in  lamentable  case,  and  is  re- 
duced to  asking  my  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  attacking 
us,  without  hurting  us.'  In  both  Houses  Ministers,  in  spite 


10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Dec.  6,  '78.—  Lord  Boaconsfield  with  his  hum- 
ble duty  to  your  Majesty,  must  offer  his  congratulations  to  his 
beloved  Sovereign,  on  the  sigunl  triumph  of  your  Majesty's  arms. 
The  letter  of  the  Ameer,  which  Lord  Boneonnfiold  underlined 
some  days  ago,  in  a  telegram  which  lie  forwarded  to  your  Maj- 
esty, has  just  been  received  by  tho  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  is 
clear  wo  may  doninnd  any  terms  wo  like.  Of  course,  ho  offers  to 
receive  your  Majesty's  Envoy  at  Cabul. 

The  check  to  Russia,  to  use  n  very  mild  expression,  is  complete. 
Lord  Bcaeonsfield  has  no  doubt,  that  expectations  wore  held  out 
by  Russia  of  military  aid  to  tho  Ameer. 

Lord  Benconafiold  has  summoned  tho  Cabinet  to  moot  at  three 
o'clock  to-day,  to  consider  tho  Ameer's  lot  tor,  and  tho  situation 
generally.  The  debates  proved  last  night  that,  tho  Opposition  is 
broken  into  pieces  on  tho  great  question  of  tho  war.  They  clni'o 
not  face  it,  but  take  rcfugo  in  mere  squabbling  about  sentences 
in  despatches.  Lord  Bcaconsficld  closed  tho  debate  in  tho  Ilouao 
of  Lords  to  his  satisfaction,  and  is  not  worso  for  what  wna  a 
considerable,  tho'  not  very  prolonged,  physical  exertion.  He 
hopes  your  Majesty  is  well  on  this  bright  morning,  which  is  aa 
bright  as  your  Majesty's  imperial  fortunes.  .  .  . 

Dec.  7. — .  .  .  Tho  Cabinet  decided  that  Major  Cavagnari  or 
some  one  of  his  standing  should  reply  to  tho  Ameer,  that  tho  terms 
of  tho  ultimatum  must  be  accepted,  but  that  your  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment were  ready  to  conclude  peace  on  just  conditions.  The 
military  operations,  in  the  meanwhile,  not  to  ho  suspended.  He 
would,  and  meant  to,  have  written  this  at  length  to  your  Maj- 
esty, but  was  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  tho  Cabinet, 
and  on  arriving  nt  tho  Houses  of  Parliament,  found  everything  in 
agitation  and  confusion.  Tho  legitimate  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, influence,  at  the  last  moment,  by  tho  violent  section  of  their 
supporters,  had  suddenly  changed  their  front  nnd  had  given  notice 
of  Votes  of  Censure  on  your  Majesty's  Government,  for  Monday, 
in  both  Houses.  The  Opposition  are  sanguine  of  success  in  tho 
House  of  Lords,  the  members  of  which  are  not  prepared  to  give 
up  their  shooting  parties,  and  other  pursuits  popular  at  this  sea- 
son. The  Peers  are  independent,  and  cannot  bo  acted  upon  like 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  thro'  their  constituencies. 


the  Lower,  may  be  very  injurious.  All  influences  and  efforts  are 
necessary.  .  .  . 

Dec.  9.—  Lord  Bcaconsfield  .  .  .  will  not  trouble  your  Majesty 
at  this  moment  with  business,  for  he  knows  your  Majesty's  heart 
is  disturbed.1  Tiere  is  no  agitation  like  that  of  the  affectio7is, 
and  he  can  truly  say,  that  the  thought  of  your  Majesty's  suffering 
haunts  him  amid  all  his  affairs.  He  thought  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, that  it  might  perhaps  be  a  little  relief  to  your  Majesty  to 
know  that  the  prospects  of  your  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
impending  struggle  seem  not  unfavorable.  He  has  very  good 
accounts  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  personal  appeals 
to  the  House  of  Lords  have  brought  some  unexpectedly  favor- 
able results.  With  all  duty  and  affection. 

Dec.  11. — .  .  .  Your  Majesty  is,  of  course,  aware  of  the  divi- 
sion last  night  in  House  of  Lords:'  the  greatest  majority  on 
record.  Dukes  of  Sutherland  and  Somerset  and  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam,  and  several  other  Whigs,  voted  with  your  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  others  stayed  away.  Lord  Beacousfield  could  not  write 
to  your  Majesty  before,  as  he  did  not  retire  last  night,  or  rather 
this  morning,  until  past  four  o'clock,  having  sate  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  nearly  twelve  Lours  continuously.  He  is  rather 
shattered,  but  managed  to  speak  at  -i  past  2  o'clock  this  morning, 
an  exhausted  orator,  he  fears,  to  a  jaded  House.  However,  the 
deed  is  done,  and  the  House  of  Lords  has  adjourned  for  a  week, 
until  next  Tuesday.  This  division  must  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  that  of  the  Commons.  If  good  news  could  come  from 
Darmstadt,  he  should  feel  content,  but  those  thoughts  prevent  his 
writing  more,  and  perhaps  he  ought  to  ask  your  Majesty's  gra- 
cious pardon  for  saying  so  much.  .  .  . 

The  speech  delivered  in  these  unpromising  circumstances 
was  a  successful  effort  which  extorted  admiration  even  from 
hostile  critics.  Beaconsfield  occupied  the  earlier  part  of 
it  with  an  ingenious  defence  of  his  Guildhall  indiscretion. 
He  repudiated  the  idea  that  rectification  of  frontier  neces- 
sarily implied  annexation  or  spoliation.  It  might  be  man- 
aged by  an  exchange  of  equivalents.  Treaties  for  rectifi- 


lent,  that  we  were  about  to  conquer  Afghanistan  and  annex 
it  to  our  Empire;  whereas  a  scientific  rectification  would 
give  us  all  the  results  we  required,  and  enable  us  to  garrison 
the  frontier  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men. 
He  quoted  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  as  a  high  military  au- 
thority who  confirmed  his  view. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Russia  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Afghanistan,  said  Beaconsfield,  had  necessarily 
changed  our  policy.     He  held  that  Russia's  military  and 
political  preparations  in  Central  Asia  against  India,  at  a 
time  when  war  between  Britain  and  Russia  seemed  to  bo 
impending,  were  perfectly  justifiable.     But,  now  that  the 
crisis  was  past,  the  Tsar  was  prepared  to  meet  our  wishes. 
He  had  given  orders  to  his  troops  to  retire;  and  his  Am- 
bassador would  be  merely  considered  as  on  a  mission  of 
courtesy,  and  would  soon  return.     Russia's  conduct  was 
satisfactory;  but  after  Russian  armies  had  been  almost  in 
sight  of  Afghanistan  and  a  Russian  embassy  bad  been  within 
the  walls  of  Cabul,  our  relations  with  the  Ameer  could  not 
remain  as  they  were,  and  we  could  not  fancy  our  frontier 
to  be  secure.     It  was  said  that  we  ought  to  have  appealed 
to  the  Ameer  and  treated  him  with  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness.    That  was  what  we  had  done.     '  Really  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan  has  been  treated  like  a  spoiled  child.     He 
has  had  messages  sent  to  him,  he  has  had  messengers  of- 
fered to  him.     He  has  sent  messengers  to  us  who  have  been 
courteously  received.     We  have  written  him  letters,  some 
of  which  he  has  not  answered,  and  others  he  has  answered 
with  unkindness.     What  more  could   we  do  ? '     Yet  the 
Government  were  reproached  for  not  fighting  Russia  rather 
than  the  Ameer.     '  Remember,'  said  Beaconsfield,  '  Russia 
has  taken  every  step  in  this  business  so  as  to  make  honour- 


at  Dakka  or  Jellalabad.  It  ia  a  question  which  concerns 
the  character  and  the  influence  of  England  in  Europe.' 
He  developed  this  train  of  thought  in  his  peroration. 

What  I  seo  in  the  amendment  is  not  an  assertion  of  great 
principles,  which  no  man  honours  more  than  myself.  What  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it  is  rather  that  principle  of  peace  at  any  price 
which  a  certain  party  in  this  country  upholds.  It  is  that  dan- 
gerous dogma  which  I  believe  animates  the  ranks  before  me  at 
this  moment,  although  many  of  them  may  be  unconscious  of  it. 
That  deleterious  doctrine  haunts  the  people  of  this  country. in 
every  form.  Sometimes  it  is  a  committee;  sometimes  it  is 
a  letter;  sometimes  it  is  an  amendment  to  the  Address;  some- 
times it  is  a  proposition  to  stop  the  supplies.  That  doctrine  has 
dona  more  mischief  than  any  I  can  well  recall  that  have  been 
afloat  in  this  century.  It  has  occasioned  more  wars  than  the 
most  ruthless  conquerors.  It  has  disturbed  and  nearly  destroyed 
that  political  equilibrium  so  necessary  to  the  liberties  of  na- 
tions and  the  welfare  of  the  world.  It  has  dimmed  occasionally 
for  a  moment  even  the  majesty  of  England.  And,  my  lords,  to- 
night you 'have  an  opportunity,  which  I  trust  you  will  not  lose, 
of  branding  these  opinions,  these  deleterious  dogmas,  with  the 
reprobation  of  the  Peers  of  England. 

To  Lady  Bradford.  < 

[SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET],  Dec.  1C. —  This  terrible  death1  has 
thrown  us  into  endless  distress  and  confusion.  .  .  . 

The  Parliamentary  campaign  may  be  said  to  have  ended.  It 
lasted  six  weeks,  and  I  made  three  speeches.  The  first,  at  Guild- 
hall, put  an  end  to  the  silly  stories  about  the  failure  of  the  Ber- 
lin Treaty.  The  others  were  the  pitched  battles  in  the  Lords.  I 
can  truly  say  of  all  three,  Veni,  vidi,  vici. 

Beaconsfield's  satisfaction  with  the  course  of  events  in 
Asia  seemed,  during  the  early  months  of  1879,  to  be  justi- 
fied. No  further  military  operations  against  the  Afghans 
were  found  to  be  necessary.  Sher  Ali  fled  to  Eussian 
Turlcfistnn  :  his  anneals  for  hclr>  to  those  with  whom  he  had 


his  father,  at  once  made  overtures  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. Both  Lytton  and  the  Cabinet  at  home  thought  that 
they  had  found  in  Yakub  a  man  who  would  have  the  power 
to  rule  the  Afghans,  and  the  will  to  rule  in  friendship  with 
British  India.  By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Gandamak  near 
Jellalahad  on  May  2G  the  Ameer  accepted  British  control 
of  his  foreign  policy  and  consented  to  receive  a  British  Resi- 
dent at  Cabul,  obtaining  in  return  a  promise  of  support 
against  foreign  aggression.  He  recovered  Caudahar  and 
Jellalabad;  but  he  ceded  the  frontier  districts  of  Kim-am, 
Pishin,  and  Sibi,  the  British  Government  also  retaining  con- 
trol over  the  Khyber  and  Michnee  Passes,  which  had  never 
acknowledged  Afghan  rule.  Thus  apparently  all  that  Bea- 
consfield  and  Lytton  desired  was  cheaply  secured ;  a  scien- 
tific frontier  giving  command  of  the  passes,  and  the  guid- 
ance of  Afghan  policy  through  a  resident  agent.  Dis  aliter 
visum. 

To  return  to  December,  1878. —  Again  public  affairs  kept 
Beaconsfield  hard  at  work  during  the  holiday  season ;  and 
again  he  ate  a  solitary  Christmas  dinner  at  Hughenden. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

S[OUTH]  A[ODLEY]  ST.,  Dec.  20,  '78. —  Yesterday  was  a  clay 
of  terrible  pressure.  A  sudden  Cabinet  at  -J  pt.  11  —  a  Golden 
Casket  Deputation  at  one,  and  then,  after  seeing  many  colleagues, 
an  early  audience  at  Windsor  —  i.e..,  six  o'ck.  So  I  could  not 
write  to  you,  wh.  annoyed  me. 

And  all  this  with  a  most  oppressive  attack  of  my  great  enemy, 
wh.  quite  disqualified  me  for  a"  royal  audience,  during  wh., 
strictly,  I  believe  you  may  not  even  blow  your  nose !  Nothing  cd. 
be  worse  than  going  to  Windsor,  but  it  was  inevitable  and  put 
off  till  the  last  moment. 

We  arrived  in  London  this  morning  in  a  black  fog,  and  I  found 
alarming  letters  on  my  table,  preparing  mo  for  tho  failure  of 
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am  busied,  harassed,  and  ill.  London  is  as  black  as  night.  I  am 
ordered  out  of  town  to-morrow,  and  shd.  have  gone  some  days 
ago,  but  this  Windsor  visit  hung  over  me.  .  .  . 

HUOHENDEN  MANOR,  Dec.  22. —  I  got  down  here  yesterday  — 
a  white  world.  .  .  . 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  met  Manning,  after  ten  years'  and  more 
non-acquaintance.  He  called  on  me  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  sate  with  me  a  long  time.  He  is  a  fervent  supporter!!! 

Xmas  Day. — .  .  .  It  is  not  my  throat  that  ails,  it  is  my  breast; 
and  one  always  feels,  with  complaints  of  this  kind,  that  we  arc 
in  dangerous  vicinage  of  the  lungs.  Hitherto  I  have  escaped  in 
that  department,  but  my  present  attack  is  a  severe  one,  and  out 
of  door  life  is  almost  impossible.  .  .  . 

The  snow  is  falling  fast  and  thick  on  a  crust  of  \  a  doz. 
inches.  There  only  want  snowballs  to  recall  one's  youth. 

I  have  two  secretaries  in  London.  Mr.  Turnor,  my  hunting  sec- 
retary, is  frostbound.  He  has  seven  hunters!  Private  secre- 
taries are  different  from  what  they  were  in  my  days,  when  I  was 
Lord  Lyndhurst's,  and  hunted  in  Vale  of  Aylesbury  on  one  horse ! 
at  the  hazard  of  my  Hie!  I  cd.  afford  no  more.  Exactly  thirty 
years  afterwards,  when  Lord  Lonsdale  was  leaving  the  field,  but 
did  not  like  breaking  up  his  stable  at  Tring,  he  offered  me  the 
complete  control  and  enjoyment  of  his  stud  there — as  long  as  I 
liked.  But  it  was  too  late.  Everything,  they  say,  comes  too 
late.  It  is  something  if  it  comes.  However,  I'can't  complain  of 
life.  I  have  had  a  good  innings,  and  cannot  at  all  agree  with 
the  great  King  that  all  is  vanity. 

Doc.  27. — .  .  .  I  have  now  been  here  a  week  to-morrow,  and 
have  not  spoken  .to  anyone.  I  woke  this  morning  to  a  green 
world,  and  went  out  on  the  terrace:  this  is  my  third  time.  I 
think  the  change  of  weather  must  bring  me  relief,  but  it  has  not 
come  yet.  I  found  the  peacocks  all  mounted  on  the  marble  vasea 
(with  their  tails  reaching  to  the  earth),  wh.  vases  are  now,  of 
course,  emptied  of  flowers.  There  were  not  vases  enough  for 
them,  so  the  rest  had  flown  up  to  the  pergola,  and  one  or  two 
were  looking  into  the  windows  of  yr.  rooms,  and  seemed  much 
disappointed  at  not  finding  you.  I  was  not  so  disappointed,  but, 


support  them,  we  shall  be  stigmatised  as  unpatriotic:  if  we  do, 
they  will  carry  all  tho  glory. 

And  yet  —  what  is  the  cause  of  the  distress?  And,  if  perma- 
nent, is  there  to  be  a  permanent  Committee  of  Belief  ?  And  the 
property  of  the  nation  to  support  the  numbers  of  unemployed 
labor?  Worse  than  socialism. 

To  hoist  the  flag  of  distress,  when  there  hns  been  no  visible 
calamity  to  account  for  it,  like  a  cotton  famine,  no  bread  and 
meat  famine,  no  convulsion  of  nature,  is  difficult  and  may  not  be 
wise. 

There  are  1,000  other  things  to  be  said  (on  both  sides)  — but 
after  all  starvation  has  no  answer.  You  will  see,  however,  how 
difficult  is  my  present  position  with  constant  correspondence 
(and  no  Sees.)  of  equal  and  contradictory  character  —  impossi- 
bility of  calling  a  Cabinet,  for  that,  at  Xmas,  wd.  frighten  the 
world  —  and  everybody  agreeing  with  nobody,  but  throwing  the 
respon[sibilit]y  on  my  shoulders.  .  .  . 

To  Anna  Lady  Chesterfield. 

HUOHENDEN  MANOR,  Dec.  26,  '78. —  I  must  thank  you  for  my 
Xmas  dinner,  tho'  I  have  only  a  moment.  .  .  . 

The  Parliamentary  campaign  was  brilliant  and  triumphant. 
Why  tho  Opposition  insisted  upon  one,  I  can  only  account  for  by 
the  want  of  judgment  which  distinguishes  human  nature:  still,  in 
my  own  case,  it  will  not  do  to  make  speeches  on  bronchitis. 

Dec.  30. — .  .  .  [Lord  Grey  de  Wilton]  is  insipid.  Somebody 
offered  him  £50  for  the  original  of  tho  Bath  letter,1  wh.  I  wrote  to 
him  from  Weston.  Ho  stared,  but  said  he  had  not  kept  it.  Ho 
was  worthy  of  the  most  famous  state-paper  of  modern  times,  and 
wh.  destroyed  a  Ministry.  .  .  . 

i  See  Vol.  V.,  p.  262. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  ZULU  WAS 
1879 

The  year  1879  was  marked  by  British  disasters  in  two 
continents,  which  contributed  materially  to  the  downfall  of 
Beaconsfield's  Government.  ~B\\t  it  opened  well.  On  New 
Year's  Day  Sher  AH  was  in  precipitate  flight,  and  the 
British  armies  were  completely  successful  in  their  advance 
on  Afghanistan.  It  was  known  that  trouble  was  brewing  in 
South  Africa,  but  few  believed  it  to  be  serious;  and  the  one 
dark  patch,  in  the  picture  that  Beaconsfield  painted  for  the 
Queen,  was  the  domestic  distress,  which  his  optimism  re- 
garded as  transient. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HUGHENPEN  MANOR,  New  Year's  Day,  1879. —  Lord  Beacons- 
field  with  his  humble  duty  to  yr.  Majesty.  He  had  not  heart 
enough  to  congratulate  yr.  Majesty  at  Xmas,  and  why  does  he 
do  it  now?  when  only  a  few  days  have  elapsed  since  that  season 
left  us  in  sorrow.  Because,  tho'  it  seems  somewhat  irrational  that 
an  artificial  arrangement  of  time  should  effect  our  feelings,  yet 
it  is  so.  A  new  year  is  a  new  departure  in  life;  and  Hope, 
rather  than  Care,  is  its  harbinger. 

Indeed,  if  yr.  Majesty  would,  or  could,  for  a  moment  throw  a 
veil  over  the  anguish  of  private  sorrow,  there  is  much  in  yr. 
Majesty's  state  that  may  be  looked  upon  with  more  than  content. 
The  authority  of  yr.  Majesty's  throne  stands  high  again  in 
Europe.  Yr.  Majesty's  counsellors  have  taken  a  leading,  and 
successful,  part  in  the  most  important  diplomatic  meeting  since 
thfl  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  vr.  Maiestv's  arms  have  achieved. 


happiness,  botli  public  anu  priviue,  cuunui,  rujnun,  on  snoli  nn 
occasion,  from  expressing  his  own  griitituclo  to  yr.  Majesty  fur 
the  condescending  and  unshaken  kindnotm,  which  yr.  Majesty  has 
ever  extended  to  him;  lightening,  as  it  does,  every  enre,  and  lend- 
ing a  charm  to  labor. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBORNE,  Jan.  1,  1879.—  Tho'  the  Quoon  hna  telegraphed  her 
New  Year's  wishes  to  Lord  Beneorislicld  sho  desires  to  repeat 
them,  earnestly  hoping  that  he  may  see  many  more,  and  also  to 
thank  him  for  his  very  kind  letter.  Tho  Queen  wishes  to  thanlt 
Lord  Beaconsfield  for  all  his  kindness  to  her,  and  for  the  great 
services  he  has  rendered  to  the  country.  May  ho  long  continue 
to  guide  its  destinies !  The  prospects  —  as  regards  foreign  affairs, 
our  position  in  the  world,  our  successes  in  India  and  our  gen- 
eral policy  at  home  —  are  very  cheering.  Tho  distress)  is,  of 
course,  a  cause  of  great  concern  and  of  a  certain  amount  of  anx- 
iety —  but  she  trusts  that  that  will  soon  improve.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfleld'a  own  health  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
his  New  Year  letter  to  Lady  Bradford  wns  couched  in  a 
more  despondent  tone 'than  that  to  the  Queen. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUQHENDEN  MANOR,  Jan.  1,  1879. — .  .  .  You  talk,,  in  yr.  last, 
of  a  'tendency  to  bronchitis'!  Alas!  it  is  not  a  tendency;  it  is 
bronchitis  absolute,  and  in  its  most  aggravated  form.  Nothing 
else  wd.  have  prevented  my  going  to  Weston.  It  began  in  town: 
more  or  less,  I  had  it  all  the  last  month.  I  see  people  die  of  it 
every  day.  I  don't  see  why  I  don't.  Nobody  can  do  me  any  good. 
I  have  tried  '  all  schools  of  thought,'  us  they  say.  .  .  . 

My  present  physicians  are  Dr.  Solitude,  Dr.  Silence,  Dr. 
Warmth,  and  two  general  practitioners,  Regular  Hours,  and  Reg- 
ular Meals.  I  mention  this,  that  you  shd.  not  think  I  was  neg- 
lected. I  don't  want  any  companion,  unless  it  were  you. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  well  enough  to  preside  over  the 


essential,  and  that  of  Lightfoot  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham. 
The  Queen,  though  she  herself  suggested  Lightfoot  as  ;i 
suitable  addition  to  the  episcopacy,  would  have  preferred 
to  fill  the  see  of  Durham  by  the  translation  of  Magee. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HUQHENDEN  MANOR,  Jan.  17,  1879. —  No  one  can  deny,  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  does  not  wish  to  deny,  the  abilities  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterboro',  but  no  party  has  any  confidence  in  him; 
his  judgment  cannot  be  relied  on,  he  is  vehement  in  opposite 
directions;  and  above  all,  he  is  wanting  in  dignity  of  manner 
and  mind.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  quite  satisfied  about  Dr.  Light- 
foot,  but  he  doubts,  whether  he  has  the  personal  gifts,  partic- 
ularly as  to  preaching  and  public  speaking,  which  are  necessary 
for  Durham.  .  .  . 

19,  DOWNING  STREET,  Jan.  27,  1879. — .  .  .  Yr.  Majesty's  ap- 
pointment of  Canon  Lightfoot  to  the  see  of  Durham  will  add 
lustre  to  yr.  Majesty's  reign.  The  University  of  Durham,  under 
his  guidance,  will  exercise  great  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical 
future,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  religious  mind  of  the  rising 
generation.  It  is  of  great  importance,  to  yr.  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, that  some  mark  of  respect  and  recognition  should  now  be 
shown  to  that  powerful  party  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  would  describe  as  the  'right  centre':  those,  who, 
tho'  High  Churchmen,  firmly  resist,  or  hitherto  have  resisted, 
the  deleterious  designs  of  Canon  Lyddon,  and  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,1  who  wish  to  terminate  the  connection  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Cburch,  and  ultimately,  unite  with  the  Greek  Church. 
The  Church  Union  is  entirely  under  their  control,  and  now,  at 
every  election,  that  Union  systematically  votes  against  yr.  Maj- 
esty's Government,  on  the  main  ground,  among  others,  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  virtually  carried  the  Public  Worship  Act.  No  ef- 
fort should  be  spared  in  preventing  the  orthodox  and  loyal  High 
Church  party  being  absorbed  by  these  dangerous  malcontents,  who 
would  support  any  candidate,  even  Bradlaugh,  against  yr.  Maj- 
esty's Government.  For  this  reason  Lord  Beaconsfield  much 
wishes,  that  yr.  Majesty  should  confer  the  vacant  Canonry  of 
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have  received  your  jorcismp-s  jener  QL  x'euruury  u.  lour  friend, 
Lord  Dutferin,  will  be  welcome.  I  shall  be  the  more  happy  to 
see  him  as  he  is  entrusted  by  your  lordship  to  communicate  me 
all  your  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  foundations 
of  a  sincerely  good  understanding  between  our  two  Empires.  The 
achievement  would  be  worthy  of  your  superior  intelligence. 

For  my  part,  I  entertain  entire  confidence  in  the  words  wo 
exchanged  at  Berlin.  But  I  must  candidly  avow  that  the  conduct 
of  the  majority  of  your  agents  abroad  does  not  confirm  our 
mutual  hopes. 

I  am  sure  you  will  not  grudge  me  for  this  frankness  —  frank- 
ness is  the  highest  proof  of  esteem  —  and  thnt  you  allow  me  thia 
appeal  to  your  personal  power  and  loyalty. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  J[an].  24,  '79. —  It  is  difficult  to  write: 
even  the  Faery  is  forgotten.  But  Cabinets  —  and  languor,  every 
day,  and  interviews  —  unceasing  —  afterwards,  exhaust  and  at 
last  almost  confuse  me.  I  came  up  with  grent  care;  in  an  ex- 
press train,  and  in  a  small  saloon  carriage,  which  had  been  warm- 
ing for  me  at  Wycombe  for  a  week,  and  I  have  never  left  thia 
house  for  a  minute,  and  yet  the  enemy  has  caught  me.  Dr.  Kidd 
comes  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  hope  we  may  arrest  it, 
but  I  have  no  great  hopes  till  this  savage  weather  changes. 

All  the  world,  I  hear,  is  skating.  I  do  not  hear  of  nny  human 
being  of  the  civilised  order  being  in  town.  .  .  . 

Jan.  27. — .  .  .  I  am  suffering,  and  a  prisoner  now  of  ten  days, 
but  still  I  have  held  five  Cabinets  in  a  week,  wh.  no  P.  Minister 
ever  did  before. 

Jan.  29. — .  .  .  I  have  just  had  n  visit  from  the  now  Bishop.  I 
was  prepared  for  a  very  ill-looking  man ;  I  was  told  by  the  Faery, 
the  most  ill-looking  man  she  knew.  Ho  is  ugly,  but  his  ugli- 
ness is  not  hideous;  a  good  expression  in  short,  wh.  is  enough 
in  a  man.  .  .  . 

Feb.  6. — ,  .  .  This  change  to  Favonian  breezes  is  a  great  relief 
and  delight.  I  have  been  here  three  weeks  next  Saturday,  and 
only  went  out  for  the  first  time  this  early  morn  —  and  not  alone. 
I  am  very  tired,  but  still  it  is  a  first  step  out  of  quarantine,  and 
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their  house  was  full.  I  ract,  among  others,  Lady  Cornelia  Guest, 
whoso  letter,  written  in  the  heat  of  the  Bristol  election,  I  had 
never  answered!  and  Janetta.1  .  .  .  The  crowd  is  very  miscel- 
laneous—Lady Mnriim  and  the  Harcourts,  and  Schou.,  and  the 
Cranbrooks  .  .  .  and  Pinafore  Smith  2  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
.  .  .  and  Count  Piper,  and  Ct.  Montebello,  and  a  good  many 
others.  Our  hostess  is  admirable  from  her  unflagging  energy  and 
resource,  and  the  daughters  of  the  house  are  always  delightful, 
from  their  extreme  intelligence  and  natural  manners;  but  it  re- 
quires all  their  gifts  to  carry  the  thing  through,  but  they  suc- 
ceed. 

To-day,  they  had  the  meet  here,  and,  with  a  Favonian  breeze 
and  frequent  gleams  of  sunshine,  the  scene  was  bright  with  scar- 
let coats  and  the  promise  of  £  a  cloz.  foxes  in  the  Park  —  but  alas ! 
not  one  was  found  there;  but  the  chasseurs  have  not  returned, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  been  more  fortunate  in  more  distant 
regions. 

I  shd.  have  remained  hero  till  Tuesday,  but  have  a  Cabinet  on 
Monday,  and,  of  course,  will  not  return.  After  two  months  of 
imprisonment,  the  bland  atmosphere  must  be  beneficial. 

Monty  is  here,  and  seems  in  high  force  —  with  endless  tennis, 
in  courts,  or  lawns,  and  in  the  evening  singing,  dancing  —  a  new 
Swedish  danco  quite  excellent  wh.  you  slid,  see  and  learn,  and 
introduced  by  Count  Piper,  who  is  the  Swedish  Minister.  At  £ 
pt.  11  —  witli  great  difficulty,  much  preparation,  and  seizing  the 
select  opportunity  —  I  manage  to  escape,  but  no  one  else  does, 
and  I  am  told,  before  they  disperse,  the  small  hours  sound;  in. 
short,  quite  orgies! 

Parliament  was  to  meet  on  Thursday  the  13th,  and 
Beaconsfield  came  to  town  on  the  Monday  to  make  final 
preparations  for  what  appeared  likely  to  he  a  quiet  session. 
Next  day  all  his  hopes  were  shattered  by  the  news  of  the 
disaster  at  Isandhlwana  to  part  of  the  British  force  invad- 
ing Zululand  under  Lord  Chclmsford's  command.  Eight 
hundred  white  soldiers  and  nearly  five  hundred  natives 
had  been  surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  to  a  man. 


Hitherto  no  large  amount  of  public  attention  had  heou 
attracted  to  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  Government.     Dis- 
raeli had  originally  selected  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  the  one  man  among  the  Conservative  leaders  who 
had  made  a  continuous  study  of  Colonial  problems;  whose 
views,  moreover,  corresponded  with  that  consolidating  and 
unifying  policy  which  he  himself  had  propounded  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1872.     Carnarvon  had  signalised  his  first 
tenure  of  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  1866-07  by 
carrying  through  the  great  Act  for  the  confederation  of 
Canada.     On  returning  to  Downing  Street,  he  embraced 
with  eagerness  the  view  of  his  Liberal  predecessor  in  the 
office,  Kimberley,  that  South  Africa,  owing  to  the  native 
peril,  was  ripe  for  a  similar  measure ;  and  he  was  encouraged 
to  proceed  by  his  chief  as  well  as  by  a  large  body  of  opinion, 
both  Dutch  and  English,  on  the  spot.     Subsequent  history 
has  shown  that  the  policy  was  in  itself  a  right  one  for  a 
large  country  with  a  comparatively  small  and  scattered  white 
population,  divided  into  several  colonies,  states,  and  terri- 
tories, and  surrounded  and  interpenetrated  by  a  vast  mass 
of  natives,  many  of  them  imbued  with  the  fighting  spirit. 
But  reconsideration  of  the  conditions  of  187-1  certainly  sug- 
gests that  the  policy  was  then  premature,  if  only  because 
two  of  the  principal  states,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State,  were  at  that  date  recognised  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment as  independent.     It  would  be  only  with  the  utmost 
reluctance,  and  owing  to  the  pressure  of  hard  necessity,  that 
the  Boers  who  had  gone  out  of  the  British  Empire  to  found 
these  states  would  come  again  within  it.     But  if  they  re- 
mained independent,  South  African  federation,  being  con- 
fined to  British  territories,  would  be  a  very  imperfect  in- 
strument of  government ;  unless,  indeed,  it  was  contemplated 


Whatever  Carnarvon's  expectations  may  have  been,  the 
first  measures  which  he  took  to  promote  his  policy  were 
hardly  judicious.  It  was  only  a  few  years  since  the  Cape 
Colony  had  heeu  granted  responsible  government,  and  it  was 
naturally  tenacious  of  its  privileges.  But  Carnarvon,  in  a 
despatch  to  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  the  Governor,  not  merely  de- 
prived it  of  the  initiative  by  himself  suggesting  a  conference 
on  the  spot  to  discuss  federation,  but  actually  named  the  per- 
sons in  his  opinion  best  fitted  to  represent  the  constituent 
States.  The  Colony  took  umbrage,  which  the  Governor  felt 
to  be  justified ;  and  a  resolution  was  carried  in  the  Assembly 
that  any  movement  in  the  direction  of  federation  should 
originate  in  South  Africa  and  not  in  England.  Besides 
offending  a  considerable  section  of  South  African  feeling 
by  this  despatch,  Carnarvon  also  made  unhappy  use  of  a 
diplomatic  weapon  of  which  his  chief  was  too  fond,  the 
semi-official  mission  of  a  personal  friend.  In  this  case  the 
friend  was  J.  A.  Froude,  the  historian,  who  was  a  master 
of  English  prose,  but  who  was  singularly  lacking  in  prac- 
tical political  insight.  He  made  two  tours  in  South  Africa, 
in  successive  j'ears  (1874  and  1875),  as  in  some  sort 
Carnarvon's  personal  representative.  He  returned  from 
the  first  tour  with  much  more  sympathy  for  the  Dutch  than 
for  the  British  point  of  view  in  South  Africa.  Neverthe- 
less Carnarvon  sent  him  back  as  one  of  his  nominated  mem- 
bers of  the  proposed  federation  conference.  Though  the 
resolution  of  the  Cape  Assembly  had  killed  the  conference 
before  he  arrived  for  the  second  time,  Fronde  was  ill-advised 
enough  to  carry  on  a  campaign  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  on  behalf  of  his  friend's  policy ;  and 
Carnarvon  failed  to  realise  the  impropriety  of  this  defiance 
of  the  responsible  authorities  at  Cape  Town. 


and  unanimous  South  Africa  backing  the  Minister  in  Down- 
ing Street  against  the  responsible  Government  in  Cape 
Town  was  a  work  of  imagination.  He  dropped  his  original 
proposal,  substituting  for  it  nn  invitation  to  a  conference 
in  London;  which,  however,  attracted  only  a  limited  at- 
tendance and  did  not  materially  advance  federation. 

In  other  respects   Carnarvon's   administration   in  these 
early  years  reflected  credit  on  the  Minister  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  frequently  elicited  the  commendation  of  his 
chief.     He  carried   through   the   annexation    of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  the  sovereignty  over  which  had  been  offered  to 
Great  Britain  over  and  over  again  by  native  Icings  and  white 
settlers  chiring  more  than  twenty  years.     He  was  responsible 
also  for  an  extension  of  our  dominion  in  tho  Malay  Penin- 
sula, whereby  Perak  was  pacified  and  the  foundation  laid 
for  our  protectorate  of  the  neighbouring  Malay   States; 
though  the  principal  credit  here  is  due  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Sir  William  Jcrvois,  whose  vigor- 
ous campaign  in  Perak  was  looked  upon  coldly  both  by 
Carnarvon  and  by  Disraeli  until  it  was  successful.     On  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  Carnarvon  began  his  administration 
happily  by  the  stamping  out  of  the  slave  trade  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  British  Colonies.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  make  an  exchange  of 
territory  in  that  region  with  France,  involving  the  cession 
of  our  isolated  Colony  of  Gambia.     Tho  project  was  finally 
upset  by  the  protests  of  the  Gambia  traders;  nnd  Disraeli 
did  not  consider  that  the  negotiation,  which  was  protracted 
over  many  months,  was  well  managed. 

But  South  Africa  was  Carnarvon's  chief  preoccupation 
throughout  his  ministry,  and  he  was  able  to  contribute  in 
many  ways  to  the  improvement  of  a  tangled  situation.  For 
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Free  State,  produced  a  serious  dispute  with  one  of  the  in- 
dependent Dutch  States,  which  was  happily  settled  by 
Carnarvon  in  July,  1876,  by  the  payment  to  the  Free  State 
of  £90,000  in  consideration  of  the  abandonment  of  their 
claim.  But  it  was  the  condition  of  the  other  Dutch  State, 
the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  its  relation  with  its  native 
neighbours,  which  presented  the  most  difficult  problem  for 
Carnarvon's  solution.  The  Transvaal,  of  course,  was  at  that 
time,  some  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Rand  goldfield, 
an  almost  purely  pastoral  State,  with  a  scattered  population 
of  voor-trekkers,  who  had  left  British  territory  and  gone 
north  into  the  wilderness,  in  order  to  escape  the  restraints 
of  British  rule  and  to  preserve  their  absolute  independence. 
That  independence  had  been  definitely  recognised  by  the 
Sand  River  Convention  of  1852 ;  but  the  Dutch  farmers, 
sprinkled  at  wide  intervals  over  the  high  veld,  had  failed 
to  establish  an  organised  or  cohesive  or  self-supporting 
State.  The  internal  anarchy  of  the  Republic  was  a  scandal 
throughout  South  Africa ;  and  externally  it  was  constantly 
threatening,  and  generally  fighting,  some  one  or  other  of 
its  coloured  neighbours,  who  detested  the  Boers  for  their 
uniformly  harsh  treatment  of  natives.  Khama  and  Loben- 
gula  in  the  north  implored  the  protection  of  the  Queen 
against  Boer  aggression;  Cetywayo,  the  king  of  the  great 
fighting  tribe  of  Zulus,  was  only  restrained  from  attacking 
his  hereditary  enemies  by  the  British  authorities  in  Natal; 
while  in  the  summer  of  1876  war  broke  out  between  the 
Transvaal  and  _a  native  chief  called  Sikukuni,  whose  loca- 
tion was  near  Lydenburg.  The  Boers  suffered  defeats,  but 
the  fighting  dragged  on  and  was  exasperated  through  the 
employment  by  the  Republic  of  bands  of  filibustering  scoun- 
drels. 
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a  real  opportunity  of  pushing  forward,  in  spite  of  recent 
rebuffs,  his  great  panacea  of  federation.  '  My  hope,'  he 
wrote  to  Beaconsfichl  on  September  15,  '  is  that  by  acting 
at  once,  we  may  prevent  war  and  acquire  ut  a  stroke  the 
whole  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  after  which  the  Orange 
Prec  State  will  follow,  and  the  whole  policy  in  South 
Africa,  for  which  we  have  been  labouring,  [will  be]  fully 
and  completely  justified.'  He  developed  hia  policy  in  a 
couple  of  letters  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

From  Lord  Carnarvon. 

Private  and  very  Confidl.  Con.  Oman,  Snpt.  20,  "76.  —  Mat- 
ters at  the  Cape  are  extremely  critical,  but  they  are  up  to  my  last 
advices  going  as  I  desire.  But  they  need  very  prompt  handling, 
and  the  loss  of  a  mail  now  may  be  irretrievable. 

The  Dutch  army  is  apparently  in  axtrcmis,  and  I  have  received 
information  that  a  meeting  has  already  boon  called  by  a  certain 
part  of  the  people  to  ask  for  our  intervention  and  to  take  over 
the  Govt.  of  the  country.  Some  oven  of  the  Dutch  authorities 
appear  to  be  consenting  parties. 

It  is  on  every  ground  of  the  highest  importance  not  to  lose  this 
opportunity,  and  I  propose  to  send  out  by  the  mail  of  Friday  Sir 
Theoph.  kShepstone  —  the  man  who  has  the  most  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  S.  African  affairs  and  the  greatest  influence  alike  over 
natives  and  Dutch  —  with  a  secret  despatch  empowering  him  to 
take  over  the  Transvaal  Govt.  and  country,  and  to  become  the 
first  English  Governor  —  if  circumstances  on  his  arrival  render 
this  in  any  way  possible.  Should  any  now  unforeseen  change 
have  occurred  —  as  unfortunately  is  possible,  though  I  hope  not 
likely  —  ho  will  hold  his  hand,  and  I  shall  try  to  give  him  in- 
structions suitable  to  the  case.  But  I  have  every  confidence  in 
his  judgment  and  capacity  and  courage;  and,  knowing  my  mind, 
he  will  under  almost  any  circumstances  I  believe  act  rightly. 

Will  you  send  mo  back  by  the  messenger  a  few  lines  to  convey 
your  concurrence  in  what  may  seem  a  sudden,  but  is  not  a  hasty 
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progress  of  events  in  S.  Africa  seems  to  bring  a  possible  annex- 
ation of  the  Transvaal  Republic  and  the  consequent  confedera- 
tion of  the  various  colonies  and  states  within  sight.  Much,  how- 
ever, will  depend  upon  every  preparation  being  now  made  to  en- 
able us  to  take  advantage  of  the  feeling  of  the  time. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  preparing  a  permissive  Bill 
to  allow  these  colonies  and  states  to  confederate.  My  next  step 
must  be,  without  loss  of  time,  to  bring  S.  African  opinion  to 
bear  upon  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  some  criticism  and  ex- 
pression of  feeling  on  it.  If  this  is,  as  I  hope,  favourable,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  measure  through  Parliament,1 
but,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  communicating  with 
the  Cape  and  to  the  critical  state  of  affairs  there,  I  do  not  like  to 
delay  my  movements  for  the  meeting  and  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter in  Cabinet.  Though  tho  Bill  will  not  be  immediately  ready 
it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  give  an  intimation  of  my  intentions 
at  once:  and  every  day  is  of  value. 

If,  therefore,  you  concur  in  this  general  line,  which  I  believe  is 
safe  and  expedient,  I  will  act  as  I  have  described. 

It  is  clear  from  those  letters  that  Carnarvon's  policy 
was  tlie  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  that  he  expected  and 
hoped  that  Shcpstone  would  find  no  other  course  possible; 
not,  as  has  been  sometimes  represented,  that  he  hoped  to 
avoid  it  and  gave  Shepstone  authority  to  annex  only  in  the 
last  resort.  He  had  realised  hy  this  time  that  the  existence 
in  South  Africa  of  two  states  not  owing  fealty  to  the  British 
Crown  was  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  federation. 
He  saw  his  way  to  hringing  one  of  them  immediately  within 
the  Empire,  and  believed .  that  the  other  would  necessarily 
follow.  Beaconsfield,  though  a  strong  believer  in  federation 
for  South  Africa,  appears  to  have  had  his  'doubts  of  this 
very  forward  policy;  but  his  mind  in  this  autumn  of  1876 
was  occupied  with  the  Eastern  Question,  and  he  deferred, 
as  he  seems  to  have  done  throughout  Carnarvon's  tenure  of 


to  take.  .  .  .  Paul  Kruger  is  an  ugly  customer.'  Subse- 
quently in  the  House  of  Lords  Bcaconsficld  defended  the 
annexation  as  '  a  geographical  necessity.' 

Shepstone  spent  eleven  weeks  in  Pretoria  in  investiga- 
tion of  the  problem  on  the  spot  before  he  acted.     He  found 
the  Republic  bankrupt,   trade   at   a   standstill,  the  white 
men  split  into  factions,  Sikukuni  threatening  one  frontier 
and  the  Zulus  massed,  ready  to  attack,  on  another.     The 
President  and  the  Volksraad  had  no  suggestion  to  make 
other  than  vague  schemes  of  Constitutional  reform.     An- 
nexation seemed  to  him  to  be  the  only  adequate  cure  for  the 
evils  of  the  State;  and  it  was  accordingly  publicly  pro- 
claimed on  April  12,  1877.     There  was  no  suggestion  of 
force ;  Shepstone,  whose  coming  to  flic  Transvaal  had  been 
welcomed  by  the  residents,  had  with  him  only  a  staff  of  seven 
or  eight  officers,  and  an  escort  of  25  Natal  Mounted  Police; 
to  all  appearance  public  opinion  acquiesced,  if  it  did  not 
rejoice,  in  the  change.     But  the  assent  of  the  Volksraad  was 
not  sought;  the  President  made  a  formal  protest,  retiring 
to  the  Cape  on  a  pension ;  and  the  Executive  Council  sent 
Vice-President  Kruger  and  another  ex-official  to  England 
to  plead,  on  behalf  of  the  recalcitrant  back-veld  Boers,  for  a 
reversal  of  Shepstono's  act.     Carnarvon,  while  of  course 
maintaining  the  annexation,  promised  that  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  Dutch  population  should  be  fully  consulted; 
which  was  a  repetition  and  endorsement  of  pledges  given 
by  Shepstone  himself.     In  spite  of  these  promises,  how- 
ever, no  Constitution  was  granted  for  two  years  and  a  half ; 
and  then  the  Boers,  whose  discontent  had  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  who  naturally  desired  responsible  government 
through  their  Volksraad,  were  put  off  with  Crown  Colony 
administration.     Shepstone  clearly  had  not  the  same  insight 


delay  and  this  insensibility  to  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
Uad  a  free  Constitution  as  well  as  material  advantage  im- 
mediately followed  annexation,  the  Boers  might  perhaps 
have  settled  down  quietly  under  British  rule,  and  some  of 
the  darkest  pages  in  recent  South  African  history  might 
never  have  been  written. 

Carnarvon  accompanied  the  despatch  of  the  Shepstone 
mission  by  another  decisive  move  in  the  direction  of  African 
federation  and  of  a  forward  policy  to  secure  it.  He  pre- 
vailed on  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  one  of  the  foremost  Anglo-In- 
dian administrators  of  the  day,  a  man  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  ability,  to  accept  the  Governorship  of  Cape  Colony 
and  the  High  Commissionership  for  South  Africa.  He 
selected  him  as  '  the  statesman  who  seems  to  me  most  ca- 
pable of  carrying  iny  scheme  of  confederation  into  effect ' ; 
and,  assuming  that  the  work  of  union  would  not  take  more 
than  two  years,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  Frere  would 
stay  on  for  a  year  or  two  after  union  '  to  bring  the  new 
machine  into  working  order,  as  the  first  Governor-General 
of  the  South  African  Dominion.'  It  was  a  task  thoroughly 
calculated  to  appeal  to  the  patriotic  ambitions  of  a  great 
Proconsul,  one  of  tho-leading  apologists  of  a  forward  policy 
on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India,  a  man  exceptionally 
self-reliant,  accustomed  by  his  official  experience  to  take 
serious  decisions  without  direction  from  Downing  Street. 
No  better  choice  could  have  been  made  if  Ministers  at  home 
had  determined  on  a  forward  policy  in  South  Africa,  and 
were  prepared  for  the  risks  involved.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  main  desire  of  the  Cabinet,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Prime  Minister,  was,  in  view  of  the  reopening 
of  the  Eastern  Question  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  keep  things 
as  quiet  as  possible  in  South  Africa.  They  accepted  the 


stcme's  hoisting  of  the  British  flag  at.  Pretoria ;  and  he  was 
confronted  immediately  by  a  South  Africa  whose  conditions 
were  materially  affected  by  thai;  historic  act.  In  particular, 
the  general  Kaffir  war,  to  avert  which  was  one  of  Carnar- 
von's reasons  for  annexation,  appeared  to  be  more  imminent 
than  ever.  There  was  no  longer  a  balance  of  power  in 
which  the  English  held  the  scales  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
natives.  Where  there  had  been  two  white  Governments, 
there  was  now  but  one ;  as  the  Free  State  might  be  expected 
to  follow  the  Transvaal,  and  in  any  case  it  constituted  au 
enclave  which  hardly  affected  general  policy.  Eonghly 
speaking,  the  English  power  confronted  the  native  face  to 
face  throughout  the  land.  The  warlike  Zulus,  in  particu- 
lar, who  had  a  blood-feud,  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
with  the  Boers,  but  who  were  friendly  with  the  English, 
found  there  was  now  no  opening  for  that  '  washing  of  their 
spears '  for  which  they  lusted.  Cetywayo,  their  king, 
'  could  no  longer  go  to  war  in  any  direction  without  coming 
into  collision  with  the  English  or  those  whom  the  English 
protected.  In  his  mind  there  grew  up  the  idea  that  he 
was  being  surrounded  like  a  wild  beast  iu  its  lair,  and  like 
a  wild  beast  he  prepared  for  his  last  fight.'  x  Frere  was 
prevented  from  dealing  with  the  Zulu  danger  for  several 
months  owing  to  Kaffir  wars  with  Gailcaa  and  Galekas  in 
the  Transkei  ou  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cape  Colony.  When 
he  had  brought  these  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  and  was 
able  to  turn  his  attention  to  Cetywayo,  Carnarvon  had  re- 
signed and  there  was  seated  at  the  Colonial  Office  Hicks 
Beach,  who  had  no  special  knowledge  of  South  Africa  or 
enthusiasm  for  his  predecessor's  ideals,  but  who  was  im- 
pressed by  the  importance  of  the  Eastern  crisis,  and  was 


there  was  spreading  throughout  South  African  Kaffirdom 
si  spirit  of  general  revolt  against  white  civilisation;  and  that 
the  natives  everywhere  were  looking  to  the  Zulus,  as  the 
strongest  race,  to  try  conclusions  with  the  white  men.  When 
he  came  to  study  the  Zulu  question  on  the  spot  in  Septem- 
ber, 1878,  ho  formed  the  conclusion  that  Natal  had  been 
living  on  a  volcano  for  years,  and  he  was  profoundly  aston- 
ished at  the  insensibility  of  the  colonists  to  their  peril.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  there  could  be  no  peace  and  safety  in 
South  Africa,  and  especially  in  Natal,  until  Cetywayo's 
power  was  broken.  It  was  likely  that  the  Zulus,  who  had 
already  violated  the  frontier  and  committed  isolated  acts 
of  defiance  and  outrage,  would  themselves  open  war  upon 
the  white  men.  But,  if  they  refrained,  Frere  resolved  to 
force  the  issue,  terminate  a  paralysing  condition  of  suspense 
and  dread,  and  bring  on  at  once  a  struggle  which  he  was 
convinced  could  not  be  postponed  for  long.  '  It  is  generally 
bad  diplomacy,'  writes  a  still  greater  Empire-builder, 
Cromer,  '  to  force  on  a  conflict  even  when  it  seems  in- 
evitable.' 1 

Beaconsfielcl  began  to  get  uneasy  about  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  South  Africa  just  at  the  time  when  the  Eastern 
Question  was  in  a  crucial  stage.  The  Kaffir  wars  of  1S77 
and  1878  were  not  at  all  the  result  he  expected  from  Carnar- 
von's policy  of  confederation. 

Monta'ju  Carry  to  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby. 

Confidential.  10,  DOWNING  ST.,  May  13,  '78. —  .  .  .  Ld.  B.  is 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  all  that  has  taken,  or  is  taking,  place 
at  the  Cape.  The  troubles  commenced  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  who, 
he  says,  lived  mainly  in  a  coterie  of  editors  of  Liberal  papers  who 
praised  him  and  drank  liis  claret,  sending  Mr.  Froude  —  a  de- 
sultory and  theoretical  litterateur  who  wrote  more  rot  on  the 


tnor  alarmed  jscaconsncm  iu  uiu  mummi.  canyon  was  sent 
from  Griqualand  West  to  take  Shcpatonc'a  place.  It  was 
no  more  convenient  to  havo  complications  in  South  Africa 
while  trouble  was  brewing  iu  India  than,  when  tho  Eastern 
Question  was  aoute. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  27,  1878.—.  .  .  I  am  not  in  a  state 
of  consternation  about  Afgh[amsta]tt,  and  if  anything  annoys  me 
more  than  another,  it  is  our  Capo  aiTuivs,  whoro  ovory  day  brings 
forward  a  new  blunder  of  Twitters.1 

The  man  he  sworo  by  was  Sir  T.  ShopBtonc,  whom  ho  looked 
upon  as  heaven-born  for  the  object  in  view.  Wo  sent  him  out 
entirely  for  Twitters'  sake,  and  ho  has  managed  to  quarrel  with 
Eng.,  Dutch,  and  Zulus ;  and  now  ho  is  obliged  to  bo  recalled,  but 
not  before  he  has  brought  on,  I  fear,  a  new  war.  Froudo  was  bad 
enough,  and  has  cost  us  a  million ;  thia  will  ho  worse.  .  .  . 

Soon  there  camo  strong  appeals  from  Cholmsford,  tho 
General  in  command  in  Natal,  backed  by  Frere,  for  rein- 
forcements. Beach  was  reluctantly  disposed  to  agree;  but 
Bcaconsfield,  in  view  of  our  other  commitments,  demurred 
to  any  action  which  might  encourage  war  in  South  Africa; 
and  the  Cabinet  decided  to  send  out  the  '  apodal  service ' 
officers  asked  for,  but  no  more  troops  for  the  present. 
Beach,  in  writing  to  Frere,  expressed  '  a  confident  hope 
that  by  the  exercise  of  prudence,  and  by  meeting  the  Zulus 
in  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  reasonable  compromise,  it  will 
be  possible  to  avert  the  very  serious  evil  of  a  war  with  Cety- 
wayo.'  This  was  in  the  middle  of  October,  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  November  further  urgent  demands  for  troops 
made  reconsideration  inevitable.  Beach,  and  tho  Cabinet 
•with  him,  were  by  no  means  satisfied  that  a  Zulu  war  was 
necessary;  or  that,  if  one  should  break  out,  a  sufficient 


privately,  to  the  test  of  my  power.  But  I  cannot  really 
control  him  without  a  telegraph.1  (I  don't  know  that  I 
could,  with  one.)  I  feel  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  he  is  at 
war  with  the  Zulus  at  the  present  moment;  and  if  his  forces 
should  prove  inadequate,  or  the  Transvaal  Boers  should 
take  the  opportunity  to  rise,  he  will  be  in  a  great  difficulty, 
and  we  shall  be  blamed  for  not  supporting  him.'  These 
last  considerations  prevailed  over  the  Cabinet's  reluctance 
to  encourage  their  agent's  forward  policy,  and  the  rein- 
forcements were  sent  before  the  end  of  November,  with  the 
instruction,  however,  that  they  were  only  to  be  used  for 
defensive  purposes. 

Frere  seems  to  have  been  taken  aback  by  the  hesitation 
of  the  Cabinet  to  send  reinforcements  and  by  their  evident 
anxiety  to  avoid  war.  He  had  frequently,  in  his  letters 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  expressed  in  general  terms  his 
view  that  Great  Britain  should  be  the  sole  sovereign,  on 
both  South  African  coasts,  up  to  the  Portuguese  frontiers, 
and  that  she  should  not  evade  the  clear  responsibilities  of 
sovereignty,  but  make  the  native  tribes  realise  that  she  waa 
master.  As  this  view  had  not  been  controverted  from  home, 
he  appears  to  have  conceived  that  he  had  a  right  to  claim 
Cabinet  support  for  the  detailed  measures,  including  a 
declaration  of  war,  which  were  necessary,  in  his  judgment, 
for  carrying  it  out.  The  present  exhortations  of  the  Cab- 
inet to  moderation  came,  he  considered,  too  late;  he  had, 
in  reliance  on  their  acceptance  of  his  policy,  committed 
.  himself  too  far,  and  the  peril  to  white  men  in  South  Africa 
waa  too  imminent,  for  any  hesitation  now.  And  yet  there 
seem  to  have  been  some  of  the  elements  of  a  possible  com- 
promise. Cetywayo  had  consented  to  accept  arbitration  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  boundary  between  Zululand  and 


High  Commissioner,  had  to  make  the  award.  He  thought 
that  tlie  report  was  too  partial  to  tin;  Zulus,  1ml:  that  never- 
theless, in  spite  of  tho  disgust  which  its  acceptance  would 
cause  the  Boors,  it  must  in  the  main  be  accepted. 

With  a  communication,  of  this  agrcioublo  kind  to  make, 
it  ought,  one-  would  think,  to  have,  been  possible  for  Frere 
to  come,  to  an  arrangement  with  tho  Zulus  which  would  com- 
ply with  his  instructions  from  homo  and,  while  securing  the 
Colony  from  immediate  danger,  postpone,  in  deference  to 
imperial  difficulties  in  other  eontineutH,  a  South  African 
war.     He  saw  his  duty  differently,  and  lit:  may  havo  been 
right.    He  disregarded  the  instructions  which  had  been  in 
his  hands  for  some  weeks,  and,  without  reference-  to  the 
Home  Government,  delivered  on  December  1 1,  along  \vitli 
tho  award,  an  ultimatum  which  bo  felt  sure,  Oetywayo  would 
not  accept  and  which  would  therefore  involve  immediate 
hostilities.     He  required  tho  king,  as  was  obviously  proper, 
to  make  good,  by  fine  or  surrender,  the  outrages  Avhich  his 
people  had  committed;  but  he  wen  I:  farther  and  demanded 
that  he  should  abolish  the  military  system  of  a  celibate 
soldiery  which  made  the  Zulus  n.  terror  to  their  neighbours, 
that  he  should  receive  back  and  protect  the  missionaries 
whom  he  had  expelled,  and  that  he  should  agree  to  tho  ap- 
pointment of  a  permanent  British  Kesichmt  in  his  country . 
ISTo  answer  was  returned  within  tho  stipulated  timc;  and 
early  in  January,  1875),  the  war  began.1     Erere  was  ap- 
parently satisfied  that  Chelmsforcl  had  sufficient  force,  and 
that  success  would  be  speedy  and  complete.     Beach  also 
was  sanguine. 

From  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 
WiLLiAMflTniP  PARK.  l?Ainponn.  Jnn.  13.  '70. — .  .  .  There  is,  I 


.uum  niu  luau  mu*^ta.  j.  HO.YC  icueivcu,  very  connaeni,  inougll 
these  letters  were  written  at  a  time  when  they  thought  no  rein- 
forcements were  coining;  the  Zulus  are  reported  to  be  much  di- 
vided in  opinion,  likely  to  be  rendered  more  so  by  some  of  the  de- 
mands which  Frerc  has  made,  so  that  Cetywayo's  position  may 
be  very  similar  to  that  of  Shere  Ali ;  and  the  Boers,  who  might 
place  us  in  a  very  difficult  situation  by  rising  in  the  Transvaal 
while  we  are  engaged  with  the  Zulus,  are  said  to  be  perfectly  pas- 
sive, according  to  their  nature,  waiting  to  see  what  will  turn  up. 
When  the  Zulus  have  submitted  or  are  beaten,  the  Boers  will  be 
afraid  to  move  —  and  Carnarvon's  acquisition  should  then  settle 
down  under  our  rule  in  a  way  which  has  not,  as  yet,  seemed 
probable  since  we  took  it. 

So  that,  on  tbe  whole,  though  Frere's  policy  —  especially  in 
the  matter  of  cost  —  is  extremely  incpnvenient  to  us  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  I  am  sanguine  as  to  its  success,  and  think  we  shall 
be  able,  without  much  difficulty,  to  defend  its  main  principles 
here.  I  think  it  most  fortunate  that  we  sent  out  the  reinforce- 
ments when  we  did.  Frere  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be 
stopped  by  the  want  of  them;  but  if  the  weakness  of  his  forces 
had  led  to  any  failure  at  first,  a  most  serious  war  might  have 
resulted,  and  we  should  have  had  to  bear  all  the  blame.  Now 
he  has  got  all  the  force  he  asked  for,  in  time  to  finish  off  the 
affair  easily  and  quickly,  if  his  calculations  as  to  what  he  is 
•undertaking  are  at  all  accurate. 

Frere's  calculations  had  not  taken  sufficiently  into  account 
those  characteristics  of  British  Generals,  when  fighting  in 
South  Africa,  which  have  so  often  resulted  in  the  opening 
of  our  campaigns  there  with  a  serious  check  if  not  with  dis- 
aster: namely,  over-confidence,  disregard  of  local  advice, 
and  under-estimate  of  the  enemy.  All  these  contributed 
their  share  to  the  fatal  day  of  Isandhlwana,  January  22, 
1879.  The  Cabinet  were,  therefore,  as  unprepared  as  the 
public  for  the  news;  and  to  Beaconsfield  himself  it  was  a 
crushing  blow,  as  he  saw  at  once  how  injuriously  it  must 
affect  England's  position  abroad,  and  his  Cabinet's  position 


consfield  is  very  unintelligible.  The  Cabinet  mot,  and  hava  sent 
five  regiments  of  Infantry  instoud  of  three  asked  for  by  Lord 
Clielmsford,  and  all  tho  Cavalry,  and  Artillery,  and  stores  which 
he  requested.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  tlint  ho  may  bo  equal  to  the 
occasion,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  fool,  that  tins  disaster  has 
occurred  to  tho  Jleadqunrtors  column,  which  lie  was  himself  com- 
manding. This  sad  nows  has  come  wln>n,  by  indefatigable  efforts, 
everything  was  beginning  to  look  bright.  It  will  change  every- 
thing, reduce  our  Continental  influence,  and  embarrass  our 
finances. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBORNE,  Feb.  12,  1879.—.  .  .  [Lord  Beaoonsneld]  must  not 
be  downhearted  for  a  moment,  but  show  a  bold  front  to  th« 
world.  This  ought,  however,  to  bo  a  lesson  nevar  to  reduce  our 
forces,  which  was  just  going  to  bo  done;  for,  with  our  enormous 
Empire^  we  must  always  bo  prepared  for  such  contingencies.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Feo.  12,  '70. —  I  could  not  writa  to  you 
yesterday,  and  am  equally  incapable  to-day.  I  am  greatly 
stricken;  and  have  to  support  others,  which  increases  tho  burthen; 
almost  intolerable.  I  know  not  which  I  dread  most,  tho  banquet 
to-day,  or  the  Senate  to-morrow.  Tho  Pr-inco  of  Wales  comes 
to  me  in  half  an  hour.  Ho  is  from  Osborne;  yesterday  the  D.  of 
Cambridge  was  with  mo. 

Everybody  was  congratulating  mo  on  being  the  moat  fortu- 
nate of  Ministers,  when  there  comes  this  horrible  disaster ! 

It  ia  not  surprising  that  this  blow  should  have  prostrated 
Beaconsfield  physically ;  and  it  is  clear  that  ho  had  a  serious 
relapse  during  tho  remainder  of  this  month,  when  tho  ener- 
gies of  the  Government  were  mainly  directed  to  retrieving, 
as  quickly  aa  possible,  the  position  in  South  Africa. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 


so  great  a  Sovereign  as  yr.  Majesty  should  not  have  a  sick  Min- 
ister. This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  existing 
Administration.  He  hopes  he  has  not  altogether  failed  in  devo- 
tion to  yr.  Majesty,  and  in  some  accomplishment  of  Yr.  Majesty's 
policy,  but  he  feels  deeply  how  much  in  any  efforts  he  owes  to  yr. 
Majesty's  support  and  expression  of  confidence.  .  .  . 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE,  Pel.  18,  1879.—  The  Queen  has  just  received 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  kind  letter.  -She  is  so  grieved  to  hear  that  he 
is  not  well,  but  hopes  it  will  soon  pass  off,  and  that  he  will  for 
long  yet  continue  to  direct  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign,  which 
he  has  done  so  ably  and  firmly,  and  to  whom  he  has  shown  such 
great  personal  devotion  and  kindness.  .  .  . 

The  public  outcry  against  both  Frere  and  Chelmsford 
was  very  loud  and  very  widespread.  The  general  view 
was  that  the  one,  by  ignoring  his  instructions  from  home, 
had  needlessly  precipitated  the  war  which  had  begun  so 
disastrously;  that  the  other  had  shown  carelessness  and  in- 
competence in  the  field.  That  they  should  both  be  recalled 
was  the  popular  demand.  The  Cabinet  were  naturally 
more  incensed  against  Frere,  who  had  disregarded  their 
wishes,  than  against  Chelmsford,  of  whose  professional  ade- 
quacy they  could  not  well  judge.  Beaconsfield,  though  re- 
senting Frere's  disobedience,  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
abilities  and  character,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  tower  of 
strength  in  South  Africa.  With  regard  to  Chelmsford  he 
felt  himself  to  be  in  a  delicate  situation.  He  had  left 
Chelmsford,  the  father,  out  of  his  Cabinet  in  1868  because 
he  thought  him  an  incompetent  Lord  Chancellor;  it  would 
be  distressing  to  him  to  have  to  supersede  Chelmsford,  the 
son,  as  a  not  sufficiently  competent  General.  It  would  be  fair, 
at  anv  rate,  to  allow  him  a  certain  time  in  which  to  retrieve 


Frere  for  his  disobedience  while  at  the  same  time  continu- 
ing him  in  a  post  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  qualified. 
The  despatch  of  March  19,  from  Beach  to  Frcre,  con- 
taining the  considered  judgment  of  the  Cabinet,  stated  that 
'  they  have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  documents  you  have 
placed  before  them  that  evidence  of  urgent  necessity  for  im- 
mediate action  which  alone  could  justify  you  in  taking, 
without  their  full  knowledge  and  sanction,  a  course  almost 
certain  to  result  in  war,  which,  as  1  had  previously  im- 
pressed upon  you,  every  effort  should  have  be'en  used  to 
avoid.'     But  they  gladly  recorded  '  their  high  appreciation 
of  the  great  experience,  ability,  and  energy  which  you  have 
brought  to  bear  on  the  important  and  difficult  task  you  have 
undertaken ' ;   and  they  concluded  by   stating  that  '  they 
have  no  desire  to  withdraw,  in  the  present  crisis  of  affairs, 
the  confidence  hitherto  reposed  in  you,  the  continuance  of 
which  is  now  more  than  ever  needed  to  conduct  our  diffi- 
culties in  South  Africa  to  a  successful  termination.'     The 
decision  represented  the  exact  feelings  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister towards  Frere ;  but  it  was  a  very  illogical  one,  as  the 
Opposition,  who,  by  resolution  in  both  Houses,  demanded 
Frere's  recall,  pointed  oiit.     How  could  a  man  who  is  pub- 
licly censured  continue  to  command  the  confidence  essential 
to  the  efficient  performance  of  Frere's  high  duties  ?     To  that 
question  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  in  debate  afforded  no 
answer.     He  said: 


What  we  had  to  determine  is  this :.  Was  it  wise  that  such  an  act 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Bartle  Prere  as,  in  fact,  commencing  war  with- 
out consulting  the  Government  at  home,  and  without  their  sanc- 
tion, should  be  passed  unnoticed?  Ought  it  not  to  bo  noticed  in 
a  manner  which  should  convey  to  that  eminent  person  a  clear 


the  retention  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  that  position  was  our  duty, 
notwithstanding  the  inconvenient  observations  and  criticisms  to 
which  we  were,  of  courae,  conscious  it  might  suhject  us ;  and,  that 
being  our  conviction,  we  have  acted  upon  it. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  Government  to  make  a  scape-goat. 
...  If  Sir  Bartle  Prere  had  been  recalled  in  deference  to  the 
panic,  the  thoughtless  panic,  of  the  hour,  ...  no  doubt  a  certain 
degree  of  odiuin  might  have  been  averted  from  the  heads  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  the  world  would  have  been  delighted,  as 
it  always  is,  to  find  a  victim.  This  was  not  the  course  which  we 
pursued,  and  it  is  one  which  I  trust  no  British  Government  ever 
will  pursue.  We  had  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that  was  to  take 
care  that  at  this  most  critical  period  the  affairs  of  Her  Majesty 
in  South  Africa  should  be  directed  by  one  not  only  qualified 
to  direct  them,  but  who  was  superior  to  any  other  individual 
whom  we  could  have  selected  for  that  purpose.  The  sole  ques- 
tion that  we  really  have  to  decide  to-night  is :  Was  it  the  duty  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  recall  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  declared  war  without  our  consent? 

Beaconsfield  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in.  Soutli  Africa  was  still  what  it  had  always 
been,  and  what  Carnarvon  selected  Frere  to  carry  out  — 
a  policy  of  confederation,  and  emphatically  not  one  of  an- 
nexation, '  I  myself  regard  a  policy  of  annexation  with 
great  distrust.'  If  they  had  annexed  the  Transvaal,  it  was 
because  the  circumstances  were  peculiar;  that  was  ca  ter- 
ritory which  was  no  longer  defended  by  its  occupiers.'  But, 
while  he  trusted  we  should  shortly  defeat  the  Zulus  in  a  sig- 
nificant manner,  he  altogether  disclaimed  any  intention 
either  of  exterminating  them  or  of  annexing  their  country. 
Though  Ministers  had  a  majority  of  95  in  the  Lords,  they 
were  only  supported  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  60. 
To  Lady  Bradford. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  April  4. —  I  hope  you  like  our  popular 
Budget ! ! !  Gladstone,  Ohilders,  and  Goschen  are  furious  and 


Ohelmaford  will  come  out  triumphant.  I  wish.  I  shared  his  con- 
victions. ... 

April  21.— I  found  the  post  wd.  not  allow  my  writing  to  you 
from  Hatfield,  or  rather  the  Sabbath-stricken  trains,  which  are  as 
hnmoveable,  as  in  Scotland. 

I  wont  down  there '  with  tho  hopo  that  I  might  comtnno  busi- 
ness and  frequent  tels.  with  the  burst  of  spring;  but  that  has 
been  a  failure.  Tho  sun  appeared  on  Saturday,  but  with  a  cut- 
ting easterly  wind,  in  wh.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  sat  out. 
And  on  Sunday  it  poured,  and  now  I  am  in  London  again,  black 
and  terribly  cold. 

There  was  literally  nobody  at  Hatfield  save  the  family  — but 
that  is  a  numerous  and  amusing  one.  Five  boya,  the  youngest 
quite  an  urchin,  hardly  breeched  but  giving  his  opinion  on  public 
affairs  like  his  brothers.  The  Standard  is  his  favourite  paper,  but 
ho  did  not  approve  of  its  leadiiig  article  on  Ruaaia  of  that  day, 
'  the  tone  too  sarcastic  Mil 

— -  The  course  of  events  in  South  Africa  and  tho  despatches 
and  letters  received  from  Frere  and  Chelmsford  tended  to 
strengthen  the  current  setting  against  both  of  them  in  tlio 
Cabinet.    •'  Sir  Bartle  Frore,'   wrote  Beacousfiold  to  the 
Queen  on  April  8,  '  persists  in  vindicating  his  conduct  to 
the  alarm  of  the  Cabinet,  the  majority  of  whom  IB  decidedly 
in  favour  of  his  recall;  but  Lord  Beacons-field  feels  that 
such  a  step,  after  the  recent  discussions  in  Parliament, 
would  be  as  damaging  to  yr.  Majesty's  Government  as  to 
Sir  Bartle.'     But  a  month  later  he  felt  that  matters  could 
not  be  left  to  drift  on  without  a  change.     '  The  news  from 
the  Cape  very  unsatisfactory,'  he  wrote  to  Lady  Chesterfield 
on  May  8.     '  Ohelmsford  wanting  more  force,  tho'  he  does 
nothing  with  the  15,000  men  he  has.     He  seems  cowed  and 
confused.'     The  long  delay  on  the  spot  in  taking  steps  to 
retrieve  the  disasters  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  exasper- 
ated the  public  at  home  as  well  as  the  Prime  Minister ;  and 


cession,  and  Beaconsfield  thus  reported  their  decision  to 
Her  Majesty. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  May  19,  1879.—.  .  .  The  Cabinet  sat  for 
more  than  two  hours  on  the  affairs  of  South  Africa,  which  they 
found  most  unsatisfactory;  no  despatches  by  this  packet,  either 
from  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  or  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
tho'  an  abundance  of  private  information,  which  would  show  that 
the  expenditure  for  transport  was  enormous,  and  aggravated  by 
the  misunderstanding  which  appears  to  subsist  between  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  Governor  of  Natal. 
Lord  John  Manners,  Dukes  of  Eichmond  and  Northumberland, 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  and  Sir  H.  Beach,  supported  Lord  Chelms- 
ford,  but  all  acknowledged  that  yr.  Majesty's  Government  were 
left  in  a  state  of  great  darkness,  and  that  no  one  seemed  clearly 
to  understand  what  we  were  aiming  at,  and  what  terms  would  sat- 
isfactorily conclude  the  war.  The  Cabinet  adjourned  their  de- 
cision, but  the  prevalent,  not  to  say  unanimous,  opinion  seemed  to 
be,  that  without  superseding  either  Sir  Bartle  or  Lord  Chelms- 
ford,  a  '  dictator '  should  be  sent  out,  intimately  acquainted  witli 
the  views  and  policy  of  yr.  Majesty's  Government,  who  should  be 
able  to  conclude  peace,  when  the  fitting  opportunity  occurred,  and 
effect  a  general  settlement.  .  .  . 

What  may  be  called  the  preliminaries  of  peace  have  been  signed 
by  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  This  will  be  announced  to  both 
Houses  to-night,  a  great  event.  .  .  . 

May  23. —  The  third  consecutive  Cabinet  has  just  closed  on 
the  affairs  of  South  Africa.  .  .  .  The  Cabinet  is  of  opinion  that 
the  civil  and  military  commands  in  S.  Africa  should  be  rear- 
ranged. The  authority  of  Sir  B.  Frere  to  extend  over  the  Cape 
Colony  and  the  territories  adjacent  (Sir  B.  F.  will  be  1,000  miles 
from  the  seat  of  war).  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  be  yr.  Majesty's 
High  Commissioner,  and  Commander-in-Chief  for  Natal,  Trans- 
Vaal,  and  territories  adjacent,  including  Zululand,  and  to  have 
within  that  area  supreme  civil  and  military  authority  under  yr. 
Majesty.  Sir  Garnet  having  superior  rank,  the  present  Com- 
mander-in-Chief will  become  second  in  command.  If  yr.  Majesty 


opposition  wnicn  no.  was  evuienny  auoui,  to  encounter  tlmt 
r»onconsfield  jeoneliecl  his  congratulations  on  Tier  Majesty's 
birthday  next  day  in  his  highest  vein  of  extravagance, 

To  Quean  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  May  24,  1870.—  To-day  Lord  BonccmsGeld 
ought  fitly,  perlinps,  to  congratulate  n  powerful  Sovereign  on' her 
imperial  sway,,  the  vnstness  of  her  Empire,  and  the  success  and 
strength  of  her  fleets  and  armies.  But  lie  cannot,  his  mind  is  in 
another  mood.  He  can  only  think  of  the  strangeness  of  his  des- 
tiny, flint  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  ho  should  bo  the  servant  of  otio 
so  great,  and  whoso  infinite  kindness,  the  brightness  of  whoso  in- 
telligence and  the  firmness  of  whoso  will,  have  enabled  him  to  un- 
dertake labors,  to  which  lio  otherwise  would  be  quite-  unequal,  and 
supported  him  in  all  tilings  by  a  condescending  sympathy,  which 
in  the  hour  of  difficulty  nliko  charms  and  inspires. 

Upon  the  Sovereign  of  many  lands  and  many  hearts,  may  an 
omnipotent  Providence  shed  every  blessing  that  the  wise  can  de- 
sire, and  the  virtuous  deserve!  If  this  year  has  been  a  year  of 
gloom,  may  the  bright  shadow  of  the  coming  hours  illumine-  her 
with  their  happiness,  sustain  her  in  her  state,  and  touch  with  an 
enchanting  ray  the  hallowed  influences  of  her  hearth  1 

The  Quceu  was  uot  placated  by  these  compliments,  but 
sent  a  reasoned  remonstrance  woll  worthy  of  consideration. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

BALMORAL,  Man  26,  1879. — 'Tho  Queen  telegraphed  in  cypher 
twice  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  answer  to  his  cypher  and  letter. 
She  can  only  repeat  in  the  very  strongest  terms  her  opinion  on 
this  all-important  subject  of  S.  Africa.  Whatever  fault  may 
have  been  committed  in  declaring,  (perhaps)  too  hastily,  war,  Sir 
B.  Frere  seems  to  have  succeeded,  by  his  personal  influence,  in 
conciliating  those  important  portions  of  the  Colonies,  who  wore 
considered  to  be  disaffected.1  To  reward  his  efforts  therefore  by 
sending  out  an  officer  with  the  powers  proposed,  instead  of  en- 
couraging him,  will  be  a  public  mark  of  want  of  confidence  —  nt 


Chehnsford  may,  perhaps,  be  less  certain,  but  lie  also  seems  to 
have  been  successful  of  late. 

And  the  Queen  most  strongly  protests  against  the  use  of  pri- 
vate information,  than  which  nothing  more  injurious  to  disci- 
pline and  good  government  can  exist.  This  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  our  suffering  in  the  Crimea  and  led  to  every  sort  of  evil.  No 
Commander  or  Governor  can  stand  against  or  submit  to  that; 
and  the  Queen  can  only  attribute  this  to  the  inexperience  of  pub- 
lic life  in  some  of  his  colleagues. 

If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  any  peace  being  con- 
cluded which  the  Govt  would  disapprove,  send  someone  out  with 
messages  to  Sir  B.  Frere  and  Lord  Chelmsford  to  explain  exactly 
what  the  Govt.  wish  and  what  they  object  to.  But  do  not  upset 
everything  —  which  will  be  the  case  if  an  officer,  whoever  he  may 
be,  is  sent  out  with  the  powers  proposed. 

The  Queen  would  sanction  the  proposal  submitted  if  her  warn- 
ings are  disregarded,  but  she  would  not  approve  it.  This  is  con- 
fidential, but  Lord  Beaconsficld  can  read  any  portion  of  it,  he 
thinks  proper,  to  the  Cabinet. 

The  Cabinet  persisted,  in  spite  of  royal  disapproval. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  May  27,  1879.—.  .  .  Yr.  Majesty's  cy- 
phered telegram,  dated  23rd  inst,  was  received- on  the  birthday. 
It  gave  yr.  Majesty's  sanction  to  the  proposed  arrangements  in 
S.  Africa  if  the  Cabinet  was  really  of  opinion,  that  they  were 
absolutely  necessary,  tho',  then,  yr.  Majesty  could  not  approve 
them.  Lord  Beaconsfield  passed  Sunday,  there  being  no  Cabi- 
net on  the  birthday,  in  attempting  to  consult  with  his  colleagues 
in  detail,  and  in  seeing  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with 
•whom  he  had  already  conferred  on  the  main  business  some  time 
ago,  and  who  only  differed  from  yr.  Majesty's  Govt.  on  the  per- 
sonal point,  wishing  Lord  Napier  of  M[agdala]  to  be  selected 
instead  of  Sir  G.  Wolseley. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  Cabinet  could  be  again  called 
together.  Lord  Beaconsfield  read  to  his  colleagues,  the  two  cy- 

~ 


and  similar  change  were  not  agreed  to. 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Lord  Bcnconsfiold  secured  the 
arrangement,  that  Sir  Bnrtlo  Frero  should  remain  ns  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Cape  Colony  and  its  dependencies.  These  are 
more  than  1,000  miles  from  the  scat  of  war. 

No  one  upheld  Lord  Chelmsford.  Even  tho  Secretary  of  War 
gave  him  up,  and  spoke  as  if  the  military  authorities  had  done 
the  same.  His  quarrel  and  controversial  correspondence  with  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  seemed  the  last  drop.  Perhaps  also  tho  dissensions 
in  his  own  staff.  The  Cahinot  throughout  has  not  been  influ- 
enced by  private  information,  a  private  letter  has  been  rarely 
introduced,  and  only  in  the  caao  of  its  being  written  by  persona 
in  high  acknowledged  public  place  and  responsibility. 

The  Cabinet  scarcely  closed  its  labors  yesterday,  until  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  assembled;  and  it  was  absolutely  neceB- 
sary  that  the  public  announcement  of  their  labors  should  bo  made, 
as  the  House  of  Commons  adjourns  to-day  for  tho  holidays,  and 
had  they  been  allowed  to  disperse  without  being  apprised  of  the 
intentions  of  yr.  Majesty's  Ministers,  there  would  have  been  tho 
usual  outcry  of  coup  d'ciat,  and  customary  complaint  that  im- 
portant measures  are  always  taken  when  Parliament  is  not  sit- 
ting. 

lord  Beaconsfield  is  pained  that  yr.  Majesty  disapproves  of 
the  .policy  of  yr.  Majesty's  servants,  but  he  is  himself  deeply 
convinced  that  the  measures  in  question  were  necessary  for  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  yr  Majesty's  subjects,  and  tho  highest  inter- 
ests of  their  Sovereign. 

The  Queen  was  not  convinced.  She  thought  Wolseley 
unconoiliatory,  ambitious,  and  too  junior  in  military  stand- 
ing for  the  commission ;  and  she  recorded  her  conviction  that 
'  yielding  to  a  cry,  and  superseding  (for  it  is  that,  though 
under  a  disguised  form)  so  distinguished  and  able  as  well 
as  excellent  a  man  as  Sir  B.  Frere  is  deeply  to  be  regretted; 
for  it  will  discourage  all  public  servants  in  distant  parts,  and 
forms  a  bad  precedent.'  Tho  decision  once  takenj  however, 
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Prom  Queen  Victoria. 

BALMORAL,  June  3, 1879. —  The  Queen  .  .  .  sees  and  admits  the 
force  of  the  arguments,  especially  as  regards  Lord  Chelmaford, 
but  regrets  anything  that  might  discourage  poor  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
who  seoms  to  have  been  so  very  successful  with  the  Boers.  How- 
ever, the  instructions  seem  very  properly  worded  and  not  in  a 
spirit  to  hurt  Sir  Battle's  feelings,  she  hopes.  She  has  received 
an  interesting  letter  from  him  which  she  encloses  and  would  ask 
Lord  Beaconsfield  to  send  to  Sir  M.  H.  Beach,  and  to  ask  him  to 
return  it  to  her.  She  thought  of  replying  to  him  merely  thanking 
him,  expressing  her  feeling  for  the  great  anxiety  he  must  have 
gone  through  as  well  as  her  satisfaction  at  the  news  respecting 
the  Boers;  and  she  thought  of  adding  that  she  trusted  that  the 
arrangements  just  concluded,  and  which  were  necessitated  by  the 
great  distances  and  the  importance  of  having  a  general  officer  to 
act  both  in  the  military  and  civil  capacity,  would  prove  an  assist- 
ance and  relieve  him  from  much  anxiety  as  well  as  from  bodily 
fatigue.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield  approves  would  he  telegraph  ?  She 
will  also  mention  this  to  Sir  M.  H.  Beach.  The  Queen  will  then 
send  Sir  B.  Frere  the  4th  Volume: *  and  thank  him  for  his  con- 
gratulations, and  she  hopes  in  this  way  that  he  may  remain, 
tho'  she  is  fearful  that  the  attacks  in  the  press  and  in  Parlia- 
ment may  make  it  more  difficult.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield  had  to  face  opposition  from  the  military  au- 
thorities aa  well  as  from  the  Queen,  as  appears  from  his 
private  letters. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  May  28,  '79. —  We  have  had  a  terrible  time 
of  it:  six  Cabinets  in  eight  days.  I  believe  it  never  happened 
before.  However,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  goes  to  S.  Africa,  and 
goes  to-morrow  night,  tho',  between  ourselves,  the  Horse  Guards 
are  furious,  the  Princes  all  raging,  and  every  mediocrity  as  jeal- 
ous as  if  we  had  prevented  him  from  conquering  the  world. 

As  for  domestic  affairs,  the  Empress  2  has  departed,  having  pre- 
sented me  with  her  framed  portrait.  I  met  her  at  dinner  last 
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we  fortunately  had.  S.  looks  better.  They  go  to  Weston  on 
Fridny.  I  am  very  tired  and  hope  on  Saturday  to  reach  Hugh- 
enden.  .  .  . 

May  31.—.  .  .  The  Horse  Gunrda  rage  furiously,  hut  Sir  Gar- 
net lias  departed.  They  nil  complain  of  tlio  hurried  manner  in 
wh.  the  affair  was  managed.  I  dare  say.  If  there  had  not  been 
a  little  hurry,  he  never  wd.  have  gone.  They  \vd.  have  got  up 
some  conspiracy  wh.  wd.  have  arrested  everything. 

All  the  world  now  is  thinking  mid  talking  of  a  new  French 
actress,  Sarah  Bernhardt;  places,  boxes,  and  stalls  taken  for 
nioro  than  two  months.  Lord  Dudley  gives  a  great  banquet  in. 
the  midst  of  Whitsun  week,  and  she  is  to  play  in  the  evening. 
He  invited  me,  and  I  declined,  as  I  cd.  not  forgo  country  air. 
I  met  him  at  dinner  at  the  Cadogana'  on  Thursday,  and  he  was 
stiff  and  said,  '  Not  yet  departed,  I  ace.'  I  replied,  '  No,  I  go 
for  my  holidays,  and  they  have  not  yet  commenced.'  '  Holidays 
are  a  convenient  word.'  Huffish.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  small  circle,  hut  a  perfect  repast.  Our  host  (Cadogan) 
a  very  rising  man.  With  Edward  Stanhope,  and  George  Ham- 
ilton, he  will  make  some  day  a  future  Minister. 

HUUHENDEN  MANOR,  June  3. — .  .  .  We  came  down  here  (Monty 
and  myself)  on  Saturday,1  hut  it  has  scarcely  ever  ceased  rain- 
ing. 

I  cannot  write  any  more.  I  have  just  received  a  tel.  announc- 
ing the  death  of  Baron  Rothschild,  one  of  my  greatest  friends, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  ever  know.  I  am  greatly  shocked. 
Very  sudden  and  'short  the  illness.'  I  presume  a  fit. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HuaiTENDRN  MANOR,  Jiwie  5,  '79. — .  .  .  The  country  is  lovely, 
now  that  great  gilder  and  varnisher,  the  sun,  lias  touched  up 
the  picture;  bloom  and  blossom  still  behindhand,  but  this  delay, 
compensated  for  by  the  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  the  foliage. 
I  never  knew  my  beeches  so  heavy  with  leaf.  ... 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  June  C. — .  .  .  To-morrow  there  is  a  Cab- 
inet at  eleven,  and  a  meeting  of  the  party  immediately  after- 
wards. Affairs  have  got  into  such  a  mess  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  I  am  oblicpd  to  cull  the  nnrtv  toornthin1.2  It  is  the  first 


June  13. — .  .  .  Cardinal  Manning  paid  me  a  long  visit  yester- 
day, followed  by  M.  Lesseps,  who  wants  to  out  thro'  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama ;  it  can  be  done  in  eight  years,  arid  wd.  cost  only  forty 
millions  (sterling).  .  .  . 

Wolseley's  appointment  gave  general  satisfaction  to  opin- 
ion at  home;  hut,  before  he  could  take  over  tlie  command 
of  the  forces  in  the  field,  Chelmaford  had  once  more  made  a 
general  advance  into  Zululand  and  had  gained  on  July  4, 
six  days  after  his  successor's  arrival  in  Xatal,  a  complete 
victory  at  Ulundi,  which  practically  brought  the  war  to  an 
end.  Wolseley's  main  work  was  consequently  of  a  civil 
character.  He  made  a  temporary  settlement  of  Zululand 
by  dividing  it  up  among  a  series  of  petty  chieftains;  and 
he  gave  a  Crown  Colony  constitution  to  the  Transvaal,  sol- 
emnly assuring  the  disaffected  Boers  that  the  annexation 
would  never  be  revoked.  But  he  reckoned  without  Glad- 
stone; and  he  could  not  foresee  Majuba  Hill. 

Wolseley  was  a  favourite  with  Beaconsfield,  though  the 
statesman  was  not  blind  to  the  soldier's  foibles,  as  a  letter 
to  the  Queen  in  this  autumn  shows. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HUOHENDEN  MANOR,  Aug.  24, 1879.—.  .  .  With  regard  to  Sir  Q. 
Wolseley,  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  write  to  yr.  Majesty  with  that 
complete  and  unlimited  confidence  which,  he  trusts,  lias  always 
distinguished  the  remarks  he  has  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to 
his  Sovereign. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Wolseley  is  an  egotist,  and  a  braggart. 
So  was  Nelson.  Mr.  Pitt  always  treated  him  to  the  last  as  a 
charlatan,' and  doled  out  the  honors  of  the  Crown,  when  rewarding 
him  for  his  magnificent  exploits,  with  a  parsimony  which  pos- 
terity has  unanimously  condemned.  He  advised  the  Crown,  for 
example,  to  make  Jervis  Earl  for  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  which 


joyed,  of  having  been  vilified  and.  decried  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  which  has  taught  him  self-control,  patience,  and  some 
circumspection,  .  .  . 

One  distressing  incident  of  the  Zulu  War  caused  Beacons- 
field  much  worry  and  anxiety.  The  ex-Prince  Imperial  of 
France,  who  since  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  had  lived 
with  his  mother,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  in  exile  in  England, 
and  who  had  undergone  a  thorough  military  training  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  pressed,  as  any  spirited 
soldier  of  twenty-three  in  his  position  would  have  pressed,  to 
be  allowed  to  join  the  British  Army  in  South  Africa.  The 
Queen,  at  the  Empress's  request,  was  disposed  to  consent. 
Ministers  objected.  ( I  did  all  I  could  to  stop  his  going,' 
Beaconsfield  told  Eedesdale  afterwards.  '  But  what  can 
you  do  when  you  have  to  deal  with  two  obstinate  women  ? ' 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Feb.  28,  1870. —  I  am  quite  mystified  about 
.  .  .  the  Prince  Imperial.  I  thought  we  had  agreed  not  to  sanc- 
tion his  adventure?  Instead  of  that,  he  has  Royal  audiences 
previous  to  departure,  is  reported  to  be  a  future  staff  officer,  and  is 
attended  to  the  station  by  Whiskerandos  himself,  the  very  Gen- 
eral who  was  to  conquer  Constantinople. 

I  have  to  go  to  Windsor  to-morrow  nftor  the  Cabinet,  and,  as  I 
have  not  seen  our  Royal  Mistress  for  three  months,  shall  have  to 
touch  on  every  point.  What  am  I  to  say  on  this?  H.M.  knows 
my  little  sympathy  with  the  Buonapartes. 

Though  the  Prince  went  out,  not  as  an  officer  in  the 
British  army,  but  in  some  undefined  capacity,  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  staff  in  the  theatre  of  war,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  June  was  killed  by  the  Zulus  in  a  small  outpost  affray. 
Boaconafield,  on  receipt  of  the  news,  wrote  to  the  Queen, 


catastrophes  are  connected,  and  would  ±onn  materials  for  a 
aeries  of  Greek  tragedies.'  To  Lady  Chesterfield  he  ex- 
pressed his  anxiety  lest  this  unfortunate  affair,  and  the 
inordinate  sympathy  felt  and  expressed  by  the  Queen,  might 
lead  to  a  misunderstanding  between  England  ami  .France, 
now  on  friendly  terms.  Happily  the  correctness  of  the 
Ministerial  attitude  prevented  trouble. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  June  22,  '79. —  This  affair  of  Prince  Louia 
Napoleon  occasions  great  perplexities.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment disapproved  of  his  going  to  Africa,  and  when  he  persisted 
in  bis  purpose,  would  not  permit  him  to  be  enrolled  in  Her 
Majesty's  forces.  He  went,  therefore,  as  a  mere  traveller,  but  I 
fear,  tho'  I  do  not,  as  yet,  absolutely  know  it,  that  some  indiscreet 
friends,  in  very  high  places,  gave  him  privately  letters  to  Ld. 
Chelmsford,  begging  that  General  to  place  the  Prince  on  his  staff. 

The  Queen,  who  returned  to  Windsor  only  yesterday,  is  much 
affected  by  this  sad  event ;  but  if  we  do  not  take  care,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  pay  respect  to  his  memory  and  express  sympathy  with  his 
unhappy  mother,  we  may  irritate  and  offend  the  French  people 
and  Government.  After  all,  he  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  France,  supported  by  a  well-organised 
and  very  active  clique,  but  representing  numerically  only  a  amall 
minority  of  the  people.  The  Queen,  who  is  much  agitated  about 
the  affair,  wh.  she  learnt  as  ahe  was  leaving  Balmoral,  tele- 
graphed to  me  frequently  during  her  route,  and  I  am  now  going 
down  to  Windsor  to  see  Her  Majesty,  and  expect  a  distressing 
scene,  for  I  cannot  sanction,  or  recommend,  much  that  Her 
Majesty  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart  and  grief,  would  suggest  to 
express  her  sympathy  and  that  of  her  people  at  this  moment. 

The  Wiltons  gave  one  of  the  most  successful  and  prettiest  en- 
tertainments I  easily  remember  on  Thursday  last :  a  dinner  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  I  attended:  and  afterwards,  the  prin- 
cipal saloon,  turned  into  a  charming  theatre,  received  the  world 
to  witness  the  heroine  of  the  hour,  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Nothing 
was  ever  better  done,  not  marred  even  by  the  mournful  but  excit- 
;>ir»  TiQma  n-f  tlio  /InutVi  nf  Pn'noo  T.oiiis.  which  arrived  in  a  tele- 


mired,  and  Lady  Archie  Campbell,  who  is  a  spiritualist  and  looks 
one,  and  some  others.  The  dinner  was  remarkable  for  one  thing 
—  the  return  to  society,  after  six  years  of  ill-heaHh  and  solitude, 
of  the  Duchess  of  Abcrcorn. 

I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  the  Duchess  Louise  l  was  on  my 
right  hand,  the  soul  of  everything,  tho'  she  had  a  patch  on  her 

eye!  .  .  . 

June  28.—.  .  .  Tho  gout  attacked  me  on  Wednesday  very  sharp 
but  not  unkindly,  and  I  have  been  a  close  prisoner  to  my  bed,  or 
sofa,  since;  but  the  remedies,  tho'  safo  and  simple,  have  been 
effective,  and  I  quite  expect  to  be  out,  and  in  my  place  in  tho 
House  of  Lords,  on  Monday. 

S.,  who  is  going  to-day  to  the  Eosslyris  in  Essex,  has  just  paid 
me  a  visit,  and  she  paid  mo  also  a  visit  the  day  before  yester- 
day with  Ida. 

Public  affairs  look  well.  The  Egyptian  business 2  has  been 
admirably  managed.  And  the  very  day  that  Harty-Tarty  was 
about  to  commence  a  campaign  against  us  on  the  subject,  the 
news  arrived  that  we  had  completely  gained  our  purpose.  A  tele- 
gram has  just  arrived  dated  Cape  Town,  the  10th  June,  from  Sir 
B.  F.  saying  that  the  Prince  Imperial's  body  wns  expected  there 
on  the  15th  per  Boadicea.  '  No  forward  move  in  Zululand,  but 
suggestions  for  peace  conference  continue.  Tho  sincerity  of  the 
Zulu  King  doubtful.'  Sir  B.  F.,  who  ought  to  be  impeached, 
writes  always  as  if  he  were  quite  unconscious 'of  having  done 
anything  wrong ! 

I  was  with  the  Queen  on  Monday  last:  a  very  long  audience, 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  H.M.  talked  only  on  one  subject, 
which  seems  greatly  to  'have  affected  her.  The  body  is  to  be 
received  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  will  place,  on  behalf  of 
the  Queen,  the  Grand  X  of  the  Bath  on  the  coffin. 

I  was  to  have  gone  to  Windsor  again  on  Thursday  as  the  Queen 
'had  so  much  to  say  to  me,  and  had  said  nothing.'  I  could  not, 
of  course,  go,  or  even  move.  I  am  very  free  from  pain  to-day, 
but  wonderfully  weak,  and  can  scarcely  write  these  feeble  lines. 

July  12. —  I  have  just  got  a  tel.  from  the  Queen,  who  had  re- 
turned to  Windsor  and  who  seems  highly  pleased  at  all  that 
occurred  at  Ohislehurst 3  this  morning.  I  hope  the  French  Gov- 


ous  external  questions  pressing  during  this  session  upon 
Beaconsfield.  The  disinclination  of  Russia  to  evacuate 
Turkey-in-Europe  caused  him  many  anxious  momr  its ;  but 
the  mission  of  the  conciliatory  Dufferin  to  St.  P  tersburg 
synchronised  happily  with  a  more  reasonable  spii  t  in  Rus- 
sian counsels.  The  Cabinet  at  home  met  the  Tsar's  ad- 
vances by  ordering  the  British  Fleet  to  leave  Constantinople. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  March  11,  1879. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  . 
is  distressed  at  having  to  trespass  on  jr.  Majesty  at  a  moment, 
when  yr.  Majesty  has  so  many  claims  on  yr.  Majesty's  thoughts 
and  feelings,  but  the  matter  on  which  he  addresses  yr.  Majesty 
is  as  urgent  as  it  is  critical.  In  the  last  ten  weeks,  he  might 
say  three  months,  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  has  been  working 
sincerely  with  yr.  Majesty's  Government,  in  their  efforts  to  ac- 
complish the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  to  secure  peace;  of  this  Lord 
Beaconsfield  himself  has  reason  to  have  no  doubt.  Unhappily 
the  previous  period  was  differently  employed  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  mischief,  then  prepared,  it  is  most  difficult  now 
to  counteract.  But  it  can,  and  must  be  counteracted. 

The  Emperor  is  a  great  influence  in  bringing  about  this  result, 
and  it  assists  him,  in  struggling  with  the  Pan-Slav  party,  to 
soften  as  far  as  possible,  his  evacuation  of  the  conquered  prov- 
inces. He  wishes  it  to  be  done  in  a  manner  which  will  prove  that 
England  has  no  suspicions  of  his  loyalty. 

The  enclosed  telegram  from  Mr.  Malet  will  show  the  opinion  of 
the  Porte  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Eussia;  and  we  know,  from  pri- 
vate sources  of  authenticity,  that  the  Turks  have  already  occupied 
Adrianople  in  force.  It  is  quite  believed  that  the  complete  evac- 
uation will  be  accomplished  in  ten  days  more.  If  we  meet  the 
feeling  of  the  Emperor  on  this  head,  Lord  Beaconsfield  believes 
that  we  may  count  on  his  cordial  co-operation  with  respect  to  the 
paramount  difficulty  of  Eastern  Eumelia,  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  which  involves  probably  the  peace  of  Europe;  certainly 
the  existence  of  the  present  English  Ministry. 

WVinf  ia  rloaifnTile  !a  that  T.nrd  T5ufferin.  in  his  audience  to-dav. 


this  moment  with  yr.  Majesty's  sanction  as  to  the  course  which 
he  is  taking.  .  .  .  Lord  Boacoiisfield  observes,  in  reading  over 
these  pa,  es,  that  he  has  omitted  to  assure  yr.  Majesty,  that  there 
will  be  n  difficulty  whatever  in  yr.  Majesty's  fleet  returning,  if 
necessary,  to  the  Turkish  waters,  and  in  that  event  taking  up  its 
position  at  Bourgas,  if  possible  a  still  more  commanding  one,  than 
it  previously  occupied. 

After  many  vicissitudes  the  situation  was  sufficiently  re- 
lieved by  May  to  render  comparatively  harmless  a  vehement 
assault  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Government's  whole  Eastern  policy.  Bcuconsneld's  defence 
was  weighty,  but  it  followed  the  lines  of  his  speeches  on  re- 
turning from  Berlin.  His  rebuke  to  Gladstone  and  Argyll 
was  well  merited  when  he  expressed  his  regret  that  after 
imited  Europe  had  executed  '  so  solemn  an  act  as  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin '  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  '  certain  members 
of  the  Opposition  should,  not  once,  twice,  nor  thrice,  but 
month  after  month  habitually  declare  to  the  world  that  the 
Treaty  was  utterly  impracticable,  and  have  i\sed  such  ex- 
ternal influence  as  they  might  possess  to  throw  every  ob- 
stacle and  impediment  in  the  way  of  carrying  that  Treaty 
into  practical  effect.' 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  May  17. — .  .  .  Yesterday  we  had  a  warm- 
ish debate  in  H.  of  Lords,  but  I  don't  think  the  enemy  gained 
much.  It  impresses  on  the  public  that  the  Russians  are  actually 
evacuating  Bulgaria  and  Eumelia,  wh.  John  Bull  never  believed 
they  wd.,  but  wh.  I  always  declared  wd.  be  the  case.  .  .  . 

This  year  British  diplomacy  under  Beaconsfield  took  a 
distinct  step  forward  in  Egypt;  and  the  dual  control  of 
France  and  England,  which  had  been  in  force  in  a  tentative 


one  of  the  most  magnificent  engineering  Dorics  in  the  world, 
the  Suez  Canal.  To  England  she  recalled  Xelson's  victory 
of  the  Nile,  and  she  had  of  late  years  become  the  halfway 
house  to  the  British  Empire  in  the  East,  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  imperial  highway,  nearly  a  moiety  of  the 
shares  in  which  were  now  British.  Moreover,  it  was  mainly 
in  France  and  England  that  Ismail  had  contracted  those 
loans,  the  interest  on  which  he  found  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  provide.  It  was  vital  to  the  British  Empire  not  to  permit 
exclusive,  control  of  Egypt  by  France;  it  would  be  a  griev- 
ous blow  to  French  pride  to  accept  exclusive  control  of 
Egypt  by  Great  Britain.  But  some  sort  of  interference 
and  support  from  the  outside  was  inevitable  for  a  country 
which,  according  to  Stephen  Cave's  report  in  March,  1876, 
was  grossly  misgoverned  and  was  plupging  headlong  into 
bankruptcy.  Beaconsfield  acted  on  the  common-sense  view 
that,  in  whatever  was  done  for  Egypt,  France  and  England 
nrust  for  the  time  being  go  hand  in  hand. 

On  April  8,  1876,  the  Khedive  suspended  payment  of 
his  Treasury  bills.  The  bondholders  in  both  countries,  and 
indeed  in  Europe  generally,  took  action  at  once  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  interests ;  and  the  Khedive  showed  himself 
ready  and  willing  to  accept  European  officials,  mainly 
French  and  English,  to  set  his  house  in  order.  Thus  we 
had  the  Goschen-Joubert  Mission,  the  appointment  of  two 
Controllers-General,  Mr.  Romaine  and  Baron  de  Malaret, 
and  of  four  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debt,  of  whom  the 
English  Commissioner  was  the  future  Lord  Cromer  and  the 
French  M.  de  Blignieres.  A  Commission  of  Enquiry  fol- 
lowed, in  which  de  Blignieres  and  Cromer  and  another 
Englishman,  Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  took  a  prominent  part. 
This  Commission  recommended  the  establishment  of  re- 


a  serious  improvement  both  in  the  Egyptian  finances  and 
in  the  condition  of  the  downtrodden  fx'llah.  But  bef6re  long 
the  Khedive  chafed  under  the  restrictions  placed  on  his 
power;  he  overthrew  Nnbar  in  February,  1870,  by  the  aid 
of  a  mutiny  of  Egyptian  officers,  which  he  had  tolerated  if 
not  fomented ;  and  then,  a  few  weeks  later,  finally  upset  the 
European  Ministers  by  means  of  a  carefully  stage-managed 
'  national '  protest  against  foreign  interference. 

What  was  the  Beaconsfield  Government  to  do?  Tech- 
nically the  Khedive's  action  was  not  such  a  slap  in  the  face 
to  England  as  to  France.  The  French  officials  in  Egypt 
had,  generally  speaking,  been  nominated  by  their  Govern- 
ment; the  English  officials  by  the  bondholders,  or  by  Go- 
schen,  or  by  the  Khedive,  the  British  Foreign  Office  osten- 
tatiously disclaiming  responsibility,  though  the  Prime  Min- 
ister kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  selections  made.  Directly 
he  heard  of  the  coup  d'etat  Beaconsfield  told  the  Queen  that 
'  we  must  act  with  France,'  though  '  it  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever provoking  may  be  the  result,  that  the  Khedive  lias  as 
yet  done  anything  illegal,  or  in  violation  of  any  agreement 
with  yr.  Majesty's  Government.'  '  We  have  not  only  never 
acknowledged  Wilson,'  he  wrote  in  his  next  letter,  '  as  an 
agent  of  yr.  Majesty's  Government,  but  have  always  studi- 
ously and  repeatedly  disclaimed  his  being  so.'  The  first 
proposals  of  Waddngton,  the  French  Minister,  did  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  Beaconsfield. 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  April  13,  1879.— I  can't  help  thinking 
that  Waddington's  scheme  is  both  weak  and  wild. 
It  will  never  do,  however  indirectly,  to  threaten  the  Khedive, 


powers  and  similar  duties  as  the  late  ones.  But,  I  think,  the 
sooner  Wilson  disappears  from  the  scene  the  better. 

April  16. —  I  entirely  agree  with  every  word  in  your  mem.  re- 
ceived last  night.  After  reading  all  the  papers  and  correspond- 
ence, I  had  arrived  at  exactly  the  same  result  as  yourself.  Wad- 
clington  would  have  hecn  a  blind  guide,  and  notwithstanding  all 
his  timidity,  would  have  landed  us  'in  an  untenable  position. 

The  Khedive  has  treated  two  great  Powers  with  discourtesy, 
and  he  must  be  made  to  feel,  that  they  are  sensible  of  it. 

What  would  be  desirable,  I  venture  to  think,  is  that  he  should 
notify  to  us,  that  he  wishes  to  appoint  again  two  European  Min- 
isters with  the  same  privileges  and  powers  as  the  late  ones. 

But  how  is  this  to  bo  brought  about?  No  doubt  our  diplomatic 
agent  on  the  spot,  if  equal  to  the  occasion,  by  watching  and  man- 
aging, might  accomplish  this.  .  .  . 

An  intimation  from  the  Sultan  to  the  Khedive  would,  prob- 
ably, on  sucli  a  point,  be  decisive  —  and,  tho'  the  Khedive  may 
have  squared  Stamboul,  the  belief  of  the  Sultan,  that,  until  our 
financial  relations  with  Egypt,  be  accommodated,  no  hope  exists 
of  a  Turkish  loan,  might  settle  the  business.  ... 

The  two  Cabinets  determined,  after  consultation,  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  grave  remonstrance  before  resorting  to  ex- 
treme measures.  Salisbury's  despatch  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Khedive's  attitude  towards  European  Ministers  was  not 
final.  If,  however,  he  persisted  iu  renouncing  the  friend- 
ship of  France  and  England,  the  two  Cabinets  would  (  re- 
serve to  themselves  an  entire  liberty  of  appreciation  and 
action.'  It  must  have  amused  Salisbury,  and  Beaconsfield 
too,  to  employ  towards  the  Khedive  the  phrase  which  the 
British  Government  had  resented,  and  which  Beaconsfield 
bad  covered  with  sarcasm,  when  it  was  used  by  Gortchakoff 
in  an  attempt  to  evade  the  submission  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  to  the  judgment  of  Europe. 

The  Khedive  was  obdurate,  arid  his  fate  was  finally  sealed 


HUQHENDEN  MANOR,  June  (!,  1879. — .  .  .  Egypt  must  be  grap- 
pled with.  No  wonder  you  can't  go  to  Dieppe.  It  is  a  moat 
dreadful  nut  to  crack. 

None  of  the  propositions  satisfy  me:  the  Sultan's  the  best;  but 
I  suppose,  a  romance,  nn  affair  of  the  1000  and  1  nights.  Secrecy 
and  promptitude  could  alone  secure  its  success,  and  I  daresay 
everything  would  be  known  at  Cairo,  as  soon  and  as  long,  as  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  with  us.  All  the  other  schemes  are  bricks 
without  straw,  a  process  not  unknown  to  the  Egyptians. 

June  [?  8], —  The  Cabinet  is  summoned  for  Wednesday  at 
noon.  I  should  like  to  have  had  some,  not  hurried,  talk  with  you 
before  we  met  our  colleagues  respecting  Egyptian  affairs,  the  con- 
sideration of  which,  I  apprehend,  cannot  bo  delayed.  They  have 
occupied  my  thought  much  during  this  wet  Whitsun,  and  I  have  a 
strong  conviction  we  must  grapple  with  them. 

The  situation  appears  to  me  to  be  not  very  unlike  that  which 
long  perplexed  Palmerston  with  reference  to  the  same  country, 
and  which. he  ultimately,  and  successfully,  encountered  by  the 
Convention  of  1840. 

His  difficulty  was  to  induce  the  European  Powers  to  join  him 
in  interference.  That  difficulty  you,  apparently,  will  not  experi- 
ence, for  the  European  Powers  seem  quite  desirous  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  settlement. 

Then,  again,  tho'  France  may  have  preferred  that  the  interven- 
tion should  be  confined  to  herself  and  us,  tho  financial  interests 
she  has  at  stake  are  so  great,  and  so  urgent,  that,  with  any  fair 
prospect  of  these  being  settled,  she  would  probably  not  hesitate  in 
joining  any  combination  which  might  have  that  result. 
In  France,  finance  and  even  private  finance,  is  politics. 
It  is  true,  that  Mehemet  Ali  sot  the  Convention,  at  first,  at 
defiance,  but  that  was  because  he  counted  on  Franco  being  his 
active  ally.  He  has  no  chance,  now,  of  France,  or  any  other 
Power,  assisting  him,  and  I,  therefore,  believe  he  would  yield  to 
the  summons  of  the  great  Powers,  if  made  in  a  formal  and  de- 
termined manner.1 

What  he  should  be  summoned  to  do,  is  another  question,  but 
we  need  not  discuss  that  now. 


I  commend  these  remarks  to  your  good  judgment  in  which  I 
have  much  confidence,  and  to  your  energy,  which  is  unrivalled. 

This,  or  any  other,  plan  ought  not  to  be  placed  before  the  Cab- 
inet until  it  is  matured,  so  that  we  should  not  lose  time  in  desul- 
tory criticism.  ... 

Juno  24. — .  .  .  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  about  Egypt  to-day, 
but  am  always  loth  to  trespass  on  your  time,  which  is  most  pre- 
cious. The  Government  should  put  its  foot  down  on  Thursday 
and,  while  expressing  its  general  policy,  should  firmly  decline 
entering  into  details  of  negotiation. 

My  own  feeling  is  that,  if  we  speak  out,  and  declare  that  our 
policy  involves  not  merely  the  abdication  of  the  Khedive,  but  the 
liquidation  of  Egypt,  the  House  and  the  country  will  support  us. 
It  must  not  be,  and  it  is  not,  a  mere  bondholders'  policy. 


On  June  19  England  and  Trance  invited  the  Khedive  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son  Tewfik ;  and  Ismail's  natural 
hesitations  were  terminated  a  week  later,  on  June  26,  by  a 
telegram  from  Constantinople  in  which  the  Sultan,  who  had 
himself  been  subject  to  the  diplomatic  pressure  of  united 
Europe,  announced  that  he  had  nominated  Tewfik  aa  Khe- 
dive in  his  father's  place.  The  two  Powers,  having  thus 
changed  the  ruler,  proceeded  further  to  appoint  two  Con- 
trollers, Cromer  and  cle  Blignieres,  under  the  condition  that 
the  new  Khedive  should  have  no  power  to  dismiss  them 
without  the  consent  of  their  respective  Governments.  It 
was  a  definite  subjection  of  Egypt  to  the  joint  supervision 
of  France  and  England.  The  Dual  Control  worked  well  at 
the  beginning  because  both  Controllers  were  men  of  high 
character  and  capacity,  and  had  already  proved  by  experi- 
ment that  they  could  act  in  harmony.  We  may  perhaps 
doubt  whether,  in  the  long  run,  the  system  would  not  have 
been  wrecked  by  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  individuals 
and  Governments.  It  was  probably  well  for  Egypt  that, 
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between  England  and  Franco.1 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HATFIEUI,  July  20. — .  .  .  The  weather  hare  has  destroyed  every- 
thing. One  cannot  but  foel  for  our  hosts,  rcmomboring  the  fete, 
five  years  ago,  of  the  four  thunderbolts.  .  .  . 

The  banquet  yesterday  was  effective,  but  I  pitied  those  who 
had  to  leave  a  late  dinner  for  a  special  train  at  eleven  o'ck. 
There  was  a  long  table  in  the  Lull,  and  two  small  round  tables, 
wh.  were  called  the  Prince's  and  the  PrincoBH's  table.  I  dined 
at  the  last,  taking  out  Lady  Castloreagh,  and  there  wore  Salisbury 
himself,  Princess  of  Wales  and  PrinccHB  Mary,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Duchess  of  Marlboro'  and  Karolyi.  At  the  Prince's,  Harty- 
Tarty,  Dss.  of  Manchester,  Cm.  Karolyi,  Hereditary  Baden,  Lady 
Salisbury  .  .  .  Lady  Spencer.  .  .  .  Dinner  good. 

The  illustrious  guests  did  not  arrive  until  six  o'ck.  The  day 
guests  at  2.40.  .  .  . 

The  weather  was  bad  yesterday,  but  not  BO  bad  as  to  prevent  a 
good  deal  of  damp  lawn  tonnin.  Monty,  however,  prudently 
played  in  the  tennis  court.  But  to-day  is  hopeless;  a  real  wet 
Sunday,  and  the  projected  amusement  of  a  foto  in  the  Vineyard 
utterly  vain. 

The  day  I  came  down,  Friday,  there  was  nobody  here.  It  was 
beautiful:  sun  and  blue  sky.  I  went  to  the  Vineyard,  and  we 
had  a  row  on  the  river,  with  banks  of  ancient  yews  down  to  the 
water.  They  were  full  of  hope  for  fine  weather.  .  .  . 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  July  30. — .  .  .  Wo  have  still  blazing 
weather,  and  people  begin  to  talk  of  bettor  harvests  than  they  im- 
agined. No  dinner  parties  for  mo.  .  .  .  Tho  effort  is  too  great, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  accept  the  Lord  Mayor  for  Oth  —  a 
horror,  but  it  is  demanded  by  party  interests,  wh.  no  one  can  re- 
sist. .  .  . 

Aug.  4, — .  .  .  The  storm  was  terrible  hero  nnd  in  the  valley 
of  the  Thames  generally.  It  has  destroyed  a  great  deal  —  and 
to-day  looks  as  black  as  usual.  .  .  . 

At  the  close  of  the  session  there  was  rather  a  warm  (Us- 


to  pay  for  a  war  that  was  forced  on  against  his  wishes  by 
his  agent.  '  Northcote,  however,  who  was  somewhat  of  a 
financial  purist,  proposed  to  increase  the  duty  on  tea,  re- 
gardless of  the  unpopularity  that  such  a  measure  must  bring 
upon  a  Government  shortly  about  to  face  a  general  election. 
But  Beaconsfield  carried  his  Cabinet  with  him  and  North- 
cote  had  recourse  to  Exchequer  Bonds.  Beaconsfield  con- 
sidered that  it  was  sufficient  that  half  the  additional  mili- 
tary expenditure  of  these  troubled  years  should  have  been 
provided  out  of  taxation. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  July  24,  1879. — .  .  .  The  Cabinet  this 
morning  discussed  the  question  of  the  Irish  University,  which 
will  he  introduced  to-night,  or  rather  its  second  reading,  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Lowther.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  not  without  hope,  that 
this  measure  may  be  carried.  The  news  from  Zululand,  with 
the  long-awaited  sunshine,  fill  everyone  with  sanguine  hopes.  .  .  . 
It  has  fallen  to  Lord  Beaeonsfield's  lot  thrice  to  advise  yr.  Maj- 
esty on  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  and  thrice  it  has  been  de- 
cided for  the  latter;  but  neither  Abyssinia,  nor  Afghanistan,  nor 
Zululand,  has  deteriorated  [sic]  from  yr.  Majesty's  arms.  These 
wars  have  been  brief,  and  complete  and  successful.  Yr.  Majesty 
threw  down  your  glaive  in  the  Levant,  but  it  was  not  taken 
up.  ... 

July  'ill. — .  .  .  He  assumes  that  Lord  Cranbrook  has  given  to 
yr.  Majesty  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Cabinet  yester- 
day. .  .  . 

The  disturbance  in  our  councils  was  occasioned  by  the  un- 
expected exposition  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Zulu  War,  and  of 
the  ways  and  means  proposed  to  provide  for  it  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  seems  that  the  immediate  expenditure  has 
not  been  less  than  five  millions,  and  further  demands  are  antici- 
pated; of  this  little  sum  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  have 
been  provided  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  this  was  bor- 
rowed. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  he  could  not 
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dinner.  Its  consumption  ia  tho  basis  of  the  great  Temperance 
movement.  The  Cabinet  was  alarmed  and  its  principal  members 
were  the  strongest  in  their  comments. 

We  are  placed  in  this  painful  position  by  n  war,  which,  if  not  in 
time  unnecessary,  was  unwisely  precipitated,  weakening  us 
thereby  in  our  settlement  of  tho  Levant,  and  which,  but  for  sin- 
gular energy,  would  have  embarrassed  us  in  tho  arrangement  of 
our  Indian  frontier  —  a  war,  which)  had  wo  had  the  prudence  to 
prepare  the  indispensable  transport  before  we  declared  it,  might 
have  been  concluded  in  a  month,  nor  required  more  than  two  or 
three  thousand  men. 

Seeing  that  the  Cabinet  could  como  to  no  conclusion,  and 
symptoms  of  acerbity  were  developing,  Lord  Bcaconsficld  ad- 
journed the  subject  till  Tuesday  morning,  and  must  do  what  lie 
can,  in  the  interval,  to  bring  things  to  bear. 

We  may  be  said  to  have  carried  on  four  wars,  for  our  move- 
ments in  the  Levant  entailed  a  war  expenditure,  and  wo  have  done 
it  all  at  a  cost  of  11  or  12  millions.  A  moiety  of  this  has  been 
supplied  by  taxation,  and  it  would  scorn  to  me,  that  that  other 
moiety  might  be  left  to  posterity.  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  have  hes- 
itated to  bequeath  the  whole  of  it  in  that  direction.  But  alas, 
there  are  no  longer  Mr.  Pitts,  but  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who,  tho'  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  gifted  of  men, 
thinks  more  of  an  austere  smile  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  a  word 
of  approval  from  Mr.  Childers  than  the  applause  and  confidence 
of  a  great  historic  party,  and  a  Prime  Minister,  who,  it  seems  to 
me,  can  do  nothing  in  his  troubles,  but  fly  to  a  too  gracious 
Sovereign,  and  whimper  over  his  own  incompetence. 

(Telegram.)  July  29. —  Prime  Minister  recommended  as  al- 
ternative to  the  new  taxation  proposed  by  tho  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  the  Sinking  Fund  should  he  suspended  for  a  short 
u ud  specified  time,  The  whole  of  tho  Cabinet  approved  this  plan 
except  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has  not  yet  adopted  it. 
Cabinet  must  meet  again  to-morrow  unless  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  expresses  his  adhesion  in  the  interval. 

(Telegram. ,)  July  30. — .  .  .  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  without 
accepting  the  alternative  suggested  by  the  Prime  Minister  con- 
sents to  borrow  the  necessary  sum  by  Exchequer  Bonds.  The 


Aug.  1. — .  .  .  The  Cabinet  yesterday  was  brief,  and  was  only 
called  to  give  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  un  opportunity  of 
imparting  his  new  measures  to  his  colleagues  with  becoming  dig- 
nity. Lord  Beaconsfield  trusts  that  his  (Chancellor  of  Ex- 
chequer) self-respect  is  restored,  especially  by  the  reception  of 
his  announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  seemed 
generally  to  be  held  to  be  a  prudent  and  inevitable  course.  The 
scheme  of  adding  50  per  cent  to  the  tea  duties,  for  the  sake  of  sup- 
plying a  deficiency  of  little  moro  than  a  million,  could  only  be 
accounted  for  by  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  fears  is  the  sad  truth, 
that  Sir  Stafford's  nervous  system  has  been  greatly  strained  and 
exhausted  by  his  almost  unparalleled  labors  during  this  session. 
Take  him  for  all  in  all,  Lord  Beaconsfield  doubts  whether  any 
other  person  could  have  gone  thro'  so  much  and  so  well.  If  he 
wants  a  little  backbone,  as  some  say,  the  sweetness  of  his  temper 
gains  him  friemln,  even  among  his  opponents,  and  when  there  was 
a  rumor  that  he  had  met  with  a  severe  accident,  even  Jacobins 
and  Home-Rulers  seemed  depressed  and  sad.  He  has  only  a  fort- 
night more,  and  he  says  he  thinks  he  can  last  a  fortnight  without 
breaking  down.  .  .  . 

With  the  general  results  of  the  session  Beaconsfield  was 
satisfied. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Auy.  0. —  Horrid  weather  and  dispiriting 
for  a  City  feast,  where  I  eat  nothing,  and  where,  after  three  or 
four  hours  of  gas,  inane  conversation,  and  every  other  species  of 
exhaustion,  I  have  to  get  up,  with  a  confused  brain  and  exhausted 
body,  to  make  a  speech,  every  word  of  which  will  be  criticised  for 
a  month. 

As  to  S.  Africa,  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  next  news  does 
not  tell  us  the  war  is  virtually  finished.  I  have  confidence  in 
Wolseley,  but  I  believe  Chelinsford  committed  at  the  last  as 
many  mistakes  as  are  consistent  with  what  is  called  success. 

.  .  .  Some  Canadian  Prime  Ministers,  etc.,  have  arrived  in 
town,  and  ought  to  be  feted.  I  really  can  do  no  more,  but  have 
Kaon  nMitrarl  tn  OOTPB  t.n  mpfit  thpm  nt.  rtinnp.r  at  Sir  Beach's  on 


Aug.  14.— The  Ld.  Clianr.  and  D.  of  Richmond,  and  others, 
have  gone  down  to  Oaborne  to-day  with  the  Queen's  Speech,  and 
to-morrow  Park,  will  bo  prorogued.  An  arduous,  but  on  the 
whole  glorious,  session,  for,  besides  our  external  triumphs,  the 
world  will  be  surprised  at  the  weighty  domestic  measures  wli. 
we  have  carried;  notably  the  Army  Discipline  Act  wh.,  for 
length  and  difficulty,  was  equal  to  three  great  measures,  and  the 
Irish  University  Act,  solving  a  difficulty  wh.  had  upset  two 
previous  Ministries. 

I  never  had  a  harder  task  than  to  write  the  Queen's  Speech, 
for  the  domestic  measures  were  not  passed  when  I  attempted  to 
record  their  being  carried  —  and  it  was  a  hard  task  to  carry  them. 
It  required  a  physical  effort  of  no  mean  character,  and  if  on  Mon- 
day the  House  had  not  sate  firmly  till  7.10  into  Tuesday  morn, 
the  faction  wd.  have  beaten  us,  But  that  night  of  terrible  de- 
termination and  endurance  cowed  them.  Mine  was  not  a  very 
gracious  effort,  when  I  did  not,  and  could  not,  share  them;  but 
it  was  not  a  moment  for  false  delicacy,  and  I  was  as  ruthless  as 
Ld.  Strathnairn  in  India. 

We  have  a  Cabinet  to-morrow  at  11  o'ck. ;  prorogation  at  two; 
and  then  I  go  down  to  Hiighcndtm ;  Monty  with  me  till  Mon- 
day, and  then  he  goes  to  Scotland.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  XII 

BEACONSMELD  AND  THE  QUEEN 

1874-1880 

A  Minister  under  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  such  as 
prevails  in  this  country  owes  to  a  certain  extent  a  divided 
allegiance.  He  is  at  once  a  servant  of  the  Crowu  and  a 
servant  of  the  people.  He  has  a  duty  to  the  permanent 
Head  of  the  British  Empire,  who  appoints  him,  and  ap- 
points him  sometimes  with  a  real  liberty  of  selection,  and 
who  has  the  power  in  the  last  resort  to  dismiss  him,  sub- 
ject to  ratification  of  his  act  by  the  people  through  Par- 
liament. He  has  a  duty  to  the  people  through  Parlia- 
ment, where  he  cannot  maintain  his  position  unless  he  can 
command  the  support,  or  at  least  the  toleration,  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  this  country  becomes 
increasingly  democratised,  and  as  general  elections  assume 
more  and  more  the  shape  of  a  direct  choice  of  the  Prime 
Minister  by  the  people,  there  is  a  tendency  to  dwell  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  last-mentioned  duty,  and  to  ignore,  or 
at  least  minimise,  the  first.  Happily,  in  spite  of  some  glar- 
ing instances  to  the  contrary,  there  has  been  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  more  particularly  since 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  such  a  general  harmony 
between  the  Crown  and  the  people  that  the  two  duties  sel- 
dom clash.  Happily,  also,  when  there  is  a  divergence,  the 


Disraeli,  when  in  office:,  never  forgot  for  a  moment  that, 
if  he  was  a  servant  of  the  people,  ho  was  also  the.  Minister 
of  his  Sovereign.  '  So  long  as  by  the  favour  of  the  Queen 
I  stand  here  '  was  a  notable  phrase  used  by  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  Prime  Minister  during  the  constitu- 
tional crisis  of  May,  1868.  Though  it  drew  clown  upon  his 
head  storms  of  indignant  protests  from  shocked  Liberals, 
it  was  true  and  constitutional,  if  incomplete.,  representation 
of  the  facts.  When  Derby  resigned  two  or  three  months 
previously,  the  Queen,  who  might  have-  called  upon  Stanley, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  or  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  an  im- 
portant Minister  in  the  Lords,  to  take  his  place,  chose  in- 
stead to  entrust  the  charge  to  Disraeli,  tlio  Leader  in  the 
Commons.  Though  it  was  the  natural,  it  was  not  the  in- 
evitable, choice ;  ho  was,  not  only  in  the  technical  sense,  but 
actually  Minister  by  the  Queen's  favour;  and  Parliament 
showed  no  disposition  to  withdraw  its  confidence  in  him  un- 
der penalty  of  dissolution. 

The  Whigs,  as  a  close  family  corporation  whoso  business, 
so  to  speak,  it  was  during  many  decades  to  administer  our 
public  affairs,  and  the  Radicals, .  nourished  on  philosophic 
theories  of  popular  government,  both  tended  to  conceive  of 
the  Sovereign  as  a  mere  puppet  whose  strings  were  pulled  at 
will  by  the  Minister;  and  they  were  both  impatient  of  being 
reminded  of  his  undoubted  prerogatives.  Disraeli  saw  in 
the  Sovereign  not  merely  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  self- 
governing  nation  —  a  magistrate  sprung  from  a  German 
stock  which  it  had  suited  the  Whigs  to  put  upon  the  throne 
of  England ;  but  the  heir  to  the  historic  monarchy  of  Alfred, 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  of  the  great  Henries  and  Ed- 
wards, of  Elizabeth,  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  the  wrong-headed, 
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the  seventies  a  larger  mastery  of  State  affairs,  domestic  and 
foreign,  than  any  conceivable  Minister;  one,  therefore,  of 
whose  judgment  and  experience  the  fullest  possible  iwe 
should  be  made  in  the  government  of  the  country.1  He  was 
confirmed  in  this  view  by  noting,  in  the  successive  volumes 
of  the  Life  of  Hie  Prince  Consort  then  iu  course  of  publica- 
tion, the  influence  for  good  on  British  politics  which  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  the  Prince  had  exercised  behind 
the  scenes.  The  Prince  was,  of  course,  seriously  handi- 
capped by  his  highly  anomalous  position.  The  Queen,  as 
the  actual  head  of  the  State,  had  unquestionable  and  exten- 
sive rights  and  prerogatives;  and  Disraeli  held  that  her  in- 
fhience  should  be  felt  throughout  the  administration. 
There  ought,  in  his  own  words,  to  be  a  '  real  Throne.' 

It  might,  indeed,  almost  be  said  that  Disraeli  treated  the 
government  of  the  country  as  a  kind  of  partnership  between 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Minister:  a  partnership  in  which  each 
should  bring  to  bear  on  their  common  business  his  accumu- 
lated store  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  in  which  not 
merely  conclusions  shoiild  be  communicated,  but  there 
should  be  a  free  interchange  of  mind  and  mind  before  con- 
clusions are  reached.  The  Constitution  requires  that  im- 
portant decisions  of  the  Minister  and  Cabinet  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sovereign  for  his  sanction;  but  there  has 
been  a  great  elasticity  in  practice  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  Sovereign  is  kept  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  the  Min- 
ister's mind,  and  with  the  progress  of  important  transac- 
tions while  they  are  still  unconcluded.  The  traditional  at- 
titude of  the  Minister  towards  the  Sovereign,  due  largely 
to  George  Ill's  extraordinary  treatment  of  Ministers  whom 
he  disliked,  has  been  rather  one  of  reserve,  or  economy  of 
information.  No  one  oan  have  read  the  correspondence  be- 


decisions  were  come  to  in  Cabiuet.  He  kept  her  also  in- 
formed of  the  disposition  and  tendencies  of  the  Cabinet 
as  a  whole,  arid  even  of  individual  members  of  it  in  par- 
ticular, while  great  affairs  were  in  process  of  discussion. 
Here  Gladstone,  who  was  eminently  of  the  traditional  school 
in  constitutional  matters,  was  agl:1  t  at  his  rival's  practice. 
ITo  told  Sir  Robert  Phillimore.  i  ..iphatically  that  if  Bca- 
consiield  mentioned  to  the  Queen  any  of  his  colleagues  who 
had  opposed  him  in  the  Cabinet,  'he  was  guilty  of  great 
baseness  and  perfidy  ' ;  and  that  he  himself  hud  never  once, 
in  writing  to  the  Queen,  referred  to  the  opinion  of  his  col- 
leagues expressed  in  Cabinet.1 

Obviously,  in  Gladstone's  view,  the  report  of  Cabinet 
meetings  made  by  the  Minister  to  the  Sovereign  should  be 
limited  to  the  decisions  arrived  at,  and  the  reasons  on 
which  they  were  based.  But  why  should  the  Sovereign  be 
deprived  of  the  knowledge  that  Ministers  A  and  B  opposed 
on  such  and  such  grounds  the  general  view  of  their  col- 
leagues ?  He  knows  the  Ministers  individually,  and  talks  to 
them  of  their  work,  and  can  form  a  shrewd  judgment  of  the 
value  of  their  opinion  in  Cabinet.  That  opinion  must  nec- 
essarily weigh  with  him  in  making  up  his  own  mind  whether 
to  encourage  his  Prime  Minister  in  the  policy  proposed,  or  to 
warn  and  caution  him  and  endeavour  to  get  the  policy  modi- 
lied;  the  right  not  merely  to  encourage,  but  to  warn  and 
remonstrate,  being  undoubtedly  his  by  the  Constitution. 
Where  do  the  '  baseness  and  perfidy  '  come  in?  Gladstone 
talked  as  if,  by  mentioning  dissentients  to  the  Queen,  Bea- 
conafield  ipso  facto  designated  them  for  execution  on  Tower 
Hill.  Far  from  undermining  his  colleagues  in  the  Queen's 
favour,  we  have  seen  Beaconsfield,  again  and  again,  shield- 
ing individuals.,  like  Derbv  and  Salisbury,  from  what  an- 


field  encouraged,  with  the  development  of  opinion  in  the 
Cabinet,  did  not  imply  that  lie  worried  her  with  the 
tedious  detail  of  controversial  husiiiess.  He  would  have 
been  quite  incapable  of  pressing  upon  her  attention,  as 
Gladstone  did,  the  minute  provisions  of  a  lengthy  Bill, 
accompanied  by  an  elaborate  explanation  extending  over 
a  dozen  quarto  pages  of  close  writing.  Beaconsfield,  while 
keeping  her  in  touch  with  the  principles  on  which  Govern- 
ment were  acting  in  various  departments,  spared  her  the 
drudgery  of  detail  as  far  as  possible.  There  is  so  much 
formal  business  of  ceremony  and  signature  that  must  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  the  Sovereign  that  he  felt  it  to  be  cruelty 
to  add  to  it  unnecessarily. 

The  close  relations  between  the  Sovereign  and  her  Min- 
ister did  not,  of  course,  escape  public  attention ;  and  Bea- 
cousfield  was  in  consequence  accused  by  his  critics  of  abuse 
of  the  Constitution  in  a  twofold  fashion.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  charged  with  unduly  magnifying  the  preroga- 
tive —  the  sphere,  that  is,  in  which  a  Minister  could  act 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign  but  without  the  direct 
authority  of  Parliament.  On  the  other,  he  was  reproached 
with  encouraging  the  Queen  to  exercise  a  personal  authority 
in  government  which  was  admired  in  the  Tudors,  resented 
in  the  Stuarts,  and  no  longer  permitted  to  the  Sovereign  by 
the  modern  development  of  the  Constitution. 

The  principal  instances  in  which  Beacousficld  was  said 
to  have  strained  the  prerogative  were  the  summons  of  In- 
dian troops  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Cyprus  Conven- 
tion ;  in  both  of  which  affairs  Parliament  was  presented 
with  an  accomplished  fact,  and  given  no  opportunity  of 
previous  discussion.  The  first  case,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
treated  in  Parliament  as  if  it  was  governed  by  the  proper 


in  foreign  affairs  must  obviously  lie  within  the  discretion 
of  Ministers  with  tbe  Sovereign's  .sanction.  In  the  case  of 
the  Cyprus  Convention  the  ordinary  constitutional  course 
was  followed.  The  Treaty-making  powor  of  (he  Crown  is 
unquestionable;  and  in  matters  of  high  policy  (he  negotia- 
tions have  generally  been  secret.  The  two  vital  instru- 
ments, -which  governed  onr  foreign  policy  in  the  ton  years 
before  the  Groat  War,  the  treaty  with  Japan  and  the  en- 
tente with  Trance,  were  negotiated  in  the  same  secret  fash- 
ion as  the  Cyprus  Convention ;  and  no  serious  politicians 
have  ever  suggested  that  thereby  Mr.  Balfour  and  lord 
Lansdowue  made  an  undue  use  of  the  prerogative.  In  all 
these  cases  Parliament  might  have  expelled  the  treaty-mak- 
ers from  office  and  repudiated  the  treaties;  but  there,  con- 
stitutionally, its  power  ended.  The  strange  thing  is  that 
Gladstone,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  these  accusa- 
tions, had  himself  made  a  very  questionable  use  of  the  pre- 
rogative in  1871,  when  he  invoked  ita  aid  to  carry  through 
that  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  Army  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured, but  failed,  to  effect  by  Bill. 

There  seems  to  be  no  substance  in  the  charge  of  straining 
the  prerogative;  but  there  was  some  excuse,  no  doubt,  for 
the  charge  of  enlarging  the  Sovereign's  personal  power. 
It  was  Disraeli's  aim  to  associate  the  Sovereign  with  the 
work  of  government  to  an  ampler  extent  than  had  recently 
been  customary.  He  did  not,  indeed,  desire  to  push  to 
their  logical  conclusion  the  theories  of  a  monarchical  coun- 
ter-revolution with  which  he  had  dallied  in  his  (  Young 
England  '  days.  But  he  did  most  decidedly  intend  to  raise 
the  prestige  of  monarchy  in  the  public  mind ;  to  keep  well 
before  the  public  eye  and  well  within  the  public  recollection 
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sonality  on  the  current  of  events.  Derby,-  the  incarnation 
of  common  sense,  wedded,  like  Gladstone,  to  the  traditional 
attitude  of  reserve  towards  the  Sovereign,  perceived  early 
in  the  Ministry  the  drift  of  Disraeli's  mind,  and  warned 
him  against  an  excessive  complaisance  to  the  Queen's  per- 
sonal wishes.  '  Is  there  not,'  he  wrote  to  Disraeli  in  May. 
1874,  '  just  a  risk  of  encouraging  her  in  too  large  ideas  of 
her  personal  power,  and  too  great  indifference  to  what  the 
public  expects?  I  only  ask;  it  is  for  you  to  judge.'  1  It 
may  be  that  Disraeli,  before  he  had  conquered  an  unassail- 
able position  in  his  Sovereign's  regard,  made  no  objection, 
at  any  rate  in  matters  of  small  account,  to  a  possibly  undue 
exercise  of  personal  volition.  It  is  certain  that,  whenever, 
as  happened  more  often  than  not,  he  and  the  Queen  were  in 
cordial  agreement  over  a  public  question,  it  was  his  instinct 
as  a  courtier  addressing  his  Sovereign,  and  as  a  man  address- 
ing a  woman,  to  attribute  to  her  an  undue  share  in  the  au- 
thorship of  the  policy,  and  to  write  about  it  to  her  as  '  your 
Majesty's  policy.'  But  the  whole  record  of  the  unique  re- 
lation in  which  he  stood  to  the  Queen  shows  that,  in  affairs 
of  moment,  he  never  forgot  that  constitutionally  the  re- 
sponsibility was  his,  and  that,  unless  his  royal  mistress 
could  convince  him  and  the  Cabinet  of  their  error,  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  must  be  his  and  theirs,  not  hers. 

The  one  case  in  which  he  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
yielded,  in  a.  question  of  importance,  his  judgment,  sup- 
ported by  that  of  his  colleagues,  to  hers  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Royal  Titles  bill.  But,  even  there,  the  con- 
cession was  only  on  the  matter  of  time.  He  was  as  con- 
vinced as  she  was  that  there  should  be  an  assumption  by 
the  British  Crown  of  the  imperial  title  in  India,  and  that 
flip,  act,  would  rvrnfirm  the  stabilitv  and  nermanence  of  the 


Monarch  had  every  right  to  have  her  personal  wishes  re- 
spected, it  was  that  of  her  title;  and,  in  any  case,  he  had 
the  reward  that  the  troubles  and  alinsc  which  he  underwent 
in  the  process  of  steering  through  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment the  Bill  on  which  Her  Majesty  had  set  her  heart, 
finally  secured  for  him  her  unlimited  confidence  and  a 
place  in  her  favour  that  no  subsequent  disagreements  could 
affect. 

For  there  were  many  disagreements  on  details  of  policy, 

though  there  was  harmony  in  the  broad  outlook.     On  the 

Eastern   Question  the   documents   we  have   quoted   have 

abundantly  shown  the  difficulty  which  Bcaconsfield  experi- 

enced in  keeping  Her  Majesty  to  that  middle  course  which 

alone  had  a  chance  of  support  in  public  opinion.     In  1879, 

over  the  Zulu  War,   the  disagreement  was  very   serious. 

Her  Majesty,  in  her  laudable  desire  to  support  those  of 

her  servants  who  were  engaged  in  difficult  civil  and  military 

duties  on  the  outposts  of  Empire,  resisted,  as  we  have  seen, 

in  a  determined  manner  any  suggestion  to  supersede  Frere 

and  Chelmsford.     It  was  only  with  the  utmost  reluctance 

that  she  accepted  the  proposal  to  send  Wolseley  out,  al- 

though his  commission  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  fashion  as 

to  spare,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  susceptibilities  of  both 

High  Commissioner  and  General.     The  climax  of  disagree- 

ment was,  however,  reached  in  the  autumn,  when  the  fight- 

ing leaders  returned  home  from  Zululand. 

Chelmsford's  final  victory  at  Ulundi  obliterated  in  the 
minds  of  the  generous  British  public  all  his  earlier  mis- 
takes, and  he  and  other  South  African  captains  were  wel- 
comed in  England  enthusiastically,  and  presented  with 
swords  of  honour  suitable  to  a  great  war  and  an  untarnished 
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thing  more  than  art  official  interview  in  Downing  Street, 
lie  gave  the  Queeii  his  reasons. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  Aug.  30,  1879. — .  .  .  With  regard  to  Lord 
Chelmsford,  Lord  Beaconsfield  feels  that  it  would  be  hardly  be- 
coming, in  their  relative  positions,  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  re- 
ceive him,  except  in  an  official  interview.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by 
the  advice  he  had  the  honor  to  offer  yr.  Majesty,  has  virtually 
recalled  Lord  Chelmsford  from  his  command,  and  for  reasons 
which  appeared,  and  still  appear,  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  be 
peremptory. 

He  mixes  up  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  no  degree,  with  the  policy  of 
the  unhappily  precipitated  Zulu  TVar,  the  evil  consequences  of 
which  to  this  country  have  been  incalculable.  Had  it  not  taken 
place,  your  Majesty  would  bo  Dictatress  of  Europe;  the  Sultan 
would  be  in  military  possession  of  the  line  of  the  Balkans;  the 
Egyptian  trouble  would  never  have  occurred;  and  the  Grecian 
question  would  have  been  settled  in  unison  with  our  views. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  charges  Lord  Chelmsford  with  having  in- 
vaded Zululand  '  avee  un  eoeur  leger,'  with  no  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  he  was  attacking,  and  no  precaution  or 
preparation.  A  dreadful  disaster  occurred  in  consequence,  and 
then  Lord  Chelmsford  became  panic-struck;  appealed  to  yr.  Maj- 
esty's Govt.  frantically  for  reinforcements,  and  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  20,000,  of  yr.  Majesty's  troops,  in  order  to  reduce 
a  country  not  larger  than  Yorkshire. 

Having  this  unwieldy  force,  he  was  naturally  unable  to  handle 
it.  The  release  of  Colonel  Pearson  was  not  accomplished  until 
further  delay  would  have  become  an  infamy;  and,  had  he  not 
been  furtively  apprised  by  telegraph  that  he  was  about  to  be 
superseded,  Lord  Chelmsford  would  probably  never  have  ad- 
vanced to  Ulundi.  His  retreat  from  that  post  was  his  last  and 
crowning  mistake,  and  the  allegation,  that  he  was  instructed  to 
do  so  by  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  has  been  investigated  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  and  found  to  be  without  foundation. 

It  is  most  painful  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  differ  from  yr. 
Majesty  in  any  view  of  public  affairs,  not  merely  because  he  is 


will  hereafter  worthily  maintain  the  interests  ot  yr.  Majesty's 
Empire,  and  the  honor  of  yr.  Majesty's  Crown. 

This  was,  as  Ponsonby  told  Her  Majesty,  '  a  tremendous 
indictment ' ;  but  it  did  not  alter  tho  Queeii's  opinion  in 
the  least. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

BALMORAL  GASTLR,  Sept.  1,  1879.— The  Queen  has  to-day  re- 
ceived Lord  Beaconsfield'a  letter,  which  she  must  any  has  grieved 
nnrl  astonished  her.  Her  wish  that  he  should  see  Lord  Chelma- 
ford,  as  also  Lord  William  Boresford,  was  that  ho  should  hear 
everything  from  them  who  know  all  and  who  havo  gone  through 
endless  difficulties,  and  not  to  decide  on  condemning  people  in 
most  difficult  and  trying  positions  from  the  Cabinet,  pressed  by 
an  unscrupulous  Opposition  (at  least  a  portion  of  it)  and  still 
more  unscrupulous  press  —  without  allowing  them  to  state  their 
own  case  and  defend  themselves  I  How  can  civilians  decide  in  a 
Cabinet  on  the- causes  for  movements  and  the  reasons  for  defeat? 
Lord  Beaconsfielcl  himself  so  strongly  condemned  tho  Aulic  Coun- 
cil that  she  is  surprised  at  his  severity,  unmerited  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, against  lord  ChelnisJ'ord.  Ho  has  obtained  tho  decisive  vic- 
tory at  Ulundi,  which  has  paralysed  Cetewayo.  .  .  . 

To  recall  a  General  whenever  ho  is  not  successful  is  to  act 
as  the  French  used  to  do  formerly.  The  Qneen  maintains  that 
the  war  was  imminent  and  that  tho  Colonies  might  have  been 
attacked,  people  murdered,  and  horrors  committed,  which  would 
have  ended  in  a  very  different  way,  to  what  it  will  do,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  now;  but  [for]  which  wo  shall  have  to  thank  those  who 
were  engaged  in  it.  There  was  just  as  great  tin  envy  against 
Lord  Lytton  at  tho  time  of  tho  Afghan  War,  and  if  ho  bad  met 
with  reverses  probably  the  same  course  might  havo  been  sug- 
gested. The  Queen  doee  not  pretend  to  say  that  Lord  Chelmsford 
has  not  made  mistakes,  but  she  cannot  bear  injustice,  a  want  of 
generosity  towards  those  who  havo  had  unbounded  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  and  who  ought  to  be  supported  from  home  and  not 
condemned  unheard. 


lie  protested  the  depth  of  his  distress,  because  he  '  loved  ' 
the  Queen. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HUOHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  4,  1879. —  Lord  Boaconsfield  with  his 
humble  tluty  to  yr.  Majesty.  He  is  grieved  that  some  remarks  ho 
recently  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
yr.  Majesty,  and  in  that  respect,  whether  his  remarks  were  just 
or  erroneous,  he  should  be  equally  grieved.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
will  not  presume  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  his  Sovereign, 
but  he  will  ask  yr.  Majesty's  gracious  permission  to  make  one  or 
two  observations,  which  may  remove  misapprehension. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  entirely  agrees  with  yr.  Majesty  about  the 
pernicious  interference  of  Aulic  Councils  in  warfare,  and  lio 
never  would  permit  any  criticism  in  the  Cabinet  either  of  Sir  B. 
Frere,  or  Ld.  Chclmsford  when  the  war  had  commenced.  There 
was  an  occasion  when  Lord  Beacousfield,  on  this  head,  was  abso- 
lutely alone  among  his  colleagues,  and  they  had  to  withdraw  their 
otherwise  unanimous  views,  to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the 
Cabinet. 

Throughout  these  anxious  times,  Lord  Beaconsfield  endeavoured 
to  form  his  opinion  solely  from  the  letters,  public  and  private, 
of  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  it  was  only  when  those  letters  became 
confused,  he  might  say  incoherent,  vacillating  and  apparently 
without  resource,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer  that  advice  to 
yr.  Majesty,  which  ultimately  led  to  Lord  Chelmsford's  return  to 
England.  Lord  Beaconsfield  feels  it  his  duty  to  say  that,  before 
he  took  that  step,  he  communicated  confidentially  with  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  they  were  unquestionably  of  opinion,  then, 
that  a  new  commander  should  be  appointed. 

Lord  Napier  was  the  General  whom  they  wished  to  select.  It 
was  a  selection  agreeable  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  he  made  the 
proposition  accordingly  in  the  Cabinet.  It  would  be  wearisome 
now  to  trouble  yr.  Majesty  with  the  circumstances  why  this  ap- 
pointment did  not  ultimately  take  place,  and  why  Lord  Napier's 
name  was  not  submitted  to  yr.  Majesty.  Lord  Beaconsfield  feels 
conscious,  that  neither  the  unprincipled  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  whinh.  hfi  horjps.  1m  nover  shrinks  from  encounter- 


out  hesitation  the  great  distinction  '  yr.  Majesty  is  about  to  con- 
fer on  that  officer.  It  had  been,  perhaps,  better,  therefore,  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  should  not  have  expressed  opinions,  which  have 
disquieted  in  any  degree  yr.  Majesty,  but  the  system  which  he 
has  hitherto  pursued,  of  communicating  everything  to  yr.  Maj- 
esty without  reserve,  may  be  pleaded,  ho  hopes,  as  some  extenua- 
tion of  his  indiscretion. 

To  tho  Dowager  Lady  Ely? 

Huai-TENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  <t,  'YO. — .  .  .  I  am  grieved,  and 
greatly,  that  anything  I  should  say,  or  do,  should  bo  displeasing  to 
Her  Majesty.  I  love  the  Queen  —  perhaps  tho  only  person  in 
this  world  left  to  me  that  I  do  love;  and  therefore  you  can  un- 
derstand how  much  it  worries  and  disquiets  me,  when  there  is  a 
cloud  between  us.  .  .  . 

The  Queen  received  Chclmsford  herself  at  Balmoral, 
and  was  favourably  impressed  by  his  explanations;  and 
once  more  urged  Beaconsfteld  to  bo  '  generous  '  and  receive 
him  at  Hughenrlen  as  well  as  Wood  and  Bui  lev.  But  Bea- 
consfield was  obdurate  and  only  extended  bis  invitation  to 
the  two  subordinate  officers ;  and  no  insistence  by  the  Queen 
could  prevail  on  him  to  do  more  than  go  up  to  town  to  give 
Chclinsford  an  official  audience  in  'Downing  Street.  Ho 
fully  realised  how  seriously  he  had  hurt  Her  Majesty's 
feelings  by  refusing  her  entreaty.  lie  wrote  humorously  to 
Salisbury  on  September  20 :  '  My  greatest  [trouble]  is 
from  my  having  refused  to  receive  Lord  Chclmsford  at 
Hugbenclen.  I  am  quite  in  disgrace,  and  may  probably  have 
to  follow  Andrassy's  example."  If  so,  you  will  know  tho 
truth,  and  that  the  cause  is  not  the  Afghan  War,  but  only 
Mrs.  Masham's  petticoat.' 

It  has  been  worth  while  to  give  this  Chelmsford  episode 
at  considerable  length  to  dispel  the  absurd  idea  that  tho 


he  addressed  her,  and  to  the  unworthy  compliance  which  he 
showed  with  her  every  wish.  This  myth  has  sprung  largely 
from  Beaconsfield's  ingrained  habit  of  attributing  to  him- 
self, in  his  hatred  of  cant,  lower  motives  than  those  from 
which  he  really  acted.  Two  delightful  sayings  of  his  are 
quoted.  He  told  Lord  Esher  that,  in  talking  with  tlic 
Queen,  he  observed  a  simple  rule:  '  I  never  deny;  I  never 
cootradict;  I  sometimes  forget.'  And  to  Matthew  Arnold, 
in  a  conversation  shortly  before  his  death,  he  said :  '  You 
have  heard  me  called  a  flatterer,  and  it  is  true.  Everyone 
likes  flattery ;  and,  when  you  come  to  royalty,  you  should  lay 
it  on  with  a  trowel.'  But  the  Queen  was  too  much  inured  to 
flattery  to  care  for  it.  Indeed  those  whom  she  suspected 
of  concealing  their  true  sentiments  to  adopt  hers  speedily 
lost  her  good  opinion.  She  was  downright  and  honest  her- 
self; and  respected  downrightness  and  honesty  in  others. 
But  she  was  a  woman  as  well  as  a  Queen ;  and  Disraeli  was 
her  only  Minister  since  Melbourne  who  always  bore  the 
fact  in  mind.  To  women,  as  we  have  seen,  his  attitude 
throughout  life  was  one  of  chivalrous  devotion.  '  What 
wonder,'  as  Lord  Esher  has  well  written, '  that  his  chivalrous 
regard  for  the  sex  should  have  taken  a  deeper  complexion 
when  the  personage  was  not  merely  a  woman,  but  a  Queen  ? ' 
To  Disraeli  his  whole  life  was  a  romance:  and  nothing 
in  it  seemed  to  him  more-  romantic  than  his  relation  to 
Queen  Victoria.  Take  his  letters  to  Her  Majesty  in  187f> 
after  receiving  gifts  from  her  of  spring  flowers.  The  flat- 
tery is,  indeed,  laid  on  '  with  a  trowel ';  but  what  is  most 
noticeable  is  the  spirit  of  high  romance  in  which  they  are 
written. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 
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having  a  banquet,  whore  tlicro  wore  many  stars  and  ribbons,  ho 
could  not  resist  the  temptation,  by  placing  some  snowdrops  on  his 
heart,  of  showing  that  he,  too,  was  decorated  by  a  gracious 
Sovereign. 

Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  it 
might  nil  be  an  enchantment,  and  that,  perhaps,  it  was  a  Faery 
gift  and  camo  from  another  monarch;  Quoen  Titnnia,  gathering 
flowers,  with  her  Court,  in  a  soft  and  sea-girt  isle,  and  sending 
mngic  blossoms,  which,  they  say,  turn  the  heads  of  those  who  re- 
ceive them. 

They  certainly  would  turn  Mr.  Disraeli's,  if  his  sense  of  duty  to 
your  Majesty  did  not  exceed,  ho  sincerely  believes,  his  conceit. 

HOUHB  of  COMMONS,  Friday ,  midnight  [April  W,  1875], — Mr. 
Disraeli  .  .  .  returned  homo  late  lust  night,  somewhat  anxious 
and  wearied,  when  ho  found  his  room  blazing,  and  perfumed,  with 
the  gems  and  jewels  of  Nature;  and  presenting  in  its  appearance, 
and  its  associations,  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  scone  ho  had 
just  quitted. 

Pie  could  not  refrain  from  blessing  the  gracious  tenderness 
that  had  deigned  to  fill  his  lonely  homo  with  fragrance  and 
beauty  1 

Such  incidents  outweigh  all  earthly  honors:  they  sustain  en- 
ergy, sweeten  toil,  and  soften  many  sorrows. 

The  letter  of  February  25  is  particularly  interesting  and 
enlightening.  If  he  could  tell  the  Quoon  herself  that  her 
flowers  seemed  like  '  Faery  '  gifts  from  Queen  Titariin,  it  is 
not  strange  that  in  writing  and  talking  to  his  intimates  he 
should  use  the  word  '  Faery,'  a  term  of  romance  if  ever 
there  was  one,  as  a  synonym  for  Her  Majesty.  But  it  was 
not  only  Queen  Titania  and  her  court  that  Disraeli  bad  in 
mind  when  he  envisaged  his  Royal  Mistress  as  '  the  Faery.' 
Still  more  wa's  he  thinking  of  the  great  Queen  who  presided 
over  the  heroic  and  romantic  age  of  English  adventure  and 
literature,  and  of  the  famous  poem,  one  of  his  own  favour- 
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sensible  to  Disraeli's  attitude;  especially  after  she  had 
proved  his  wisdom  and  tested  his  patriotism  in  public  af- 
fairs. The  outcome  was  an  unprecedented  intimacy  and 
mutual  confidence  between  Sovereign  and  Minister.  Dis- 
raeli exhausted  his  resources  of  humour  and  sarcasm,  his 
stores  of  epigram  and  anecdote,  for  Her  Majesty's  amuse- 
ment. The  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April, 
1901,  already  quoted,  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  their  social 
relations. 

He  was  never  in  the  least  shy;  he  did  not  trouble  to  insinuate; 
lie  said  what  lie  meant  in  terms  the  most  surprising,  the  most 
unconventional;  and  the  Queen  thought  that  she  had  never  in  her 
life  seen  so  amusing  a  person.  He  gratified  her  by  his  bold 
assumptions  of  her  knowledge,  she  excused  his  florid  adulation  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  '  Oriental,'  and  she  was  pleased  with  the 
audacious  way  in  which  he  broke  through  the  ice  that  sur- 
rounded her.  He  would  ask,  across  the  dinner-table,  '  Madam, 
did  Lord  Melbourne  ever  tell  your  Majesty  that  you  were  not  to 
do  this  or  that? '  and  the  Queen  would  take  it  as  the  best  of  jokes. 
.  .  .  She  loved  the  East,  with  ah1  its  pageantry  and  all  its  trap- 
pings, and  she  accepted  Disraeli  aa  a  picturesque  image  of  it. 
It  is  still  remembered  how  much  more  she  used  to  smile  in  con- 
versation with  him  than  she  did  with  any  other  of  her  Ministers. 

Of  the  letters  which  he  used  to  write  her,  bleeding  busi- 
ness with  sympathy,  and  affairs  with  romance,  these  volumes 
are  full.  Here  is  an  attractive  specimen,  giving  an  account 
of  Beaconaficld's  conversation  with  the  young  Prince  Alex- 
ander of  Bulgaria,  in  whom  and  whose  fortunes  Her  Maj- 
esty was  peculiarly  interested. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  June  13,  1879. — .  .  .  Lord  Beaconsfield 
saw  a  erood  deal  of  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  considerinR  the  brevity 


which  lie  should  never  forget  He  was  called  upon  to  exercise 
dominion  in  a  part  of  the  world,  where  probably,  at  least,  sooner 
or  later,  there  would  be  considerable  changes;  that  this  almost 
inevitable  lot  of  the  Levant  would  give  rise;  as  it  has  given  rise, 
to  endless  intrigues,  combinations,  offers  of  alliance,  even  con- 
spiracies; that  what  is  contemplated  rarely  occurs,  and  never 
exactly  as  was  anticipated,  it  is  the  unexpected  that  always 
occurs;  that  he  should  confine  his  efforts  to  making  himself  es- 
teemed, and  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  tho'  civil  to  all  his 
neighbours,  he  should  keep  himself  aloof  from  their  machinations 
which  probably  would  be  disastrous ;  that  being  only  twenty-two, 
he  could  afford  to  wait  the  natural  development  of  affairs,  which 
would  do  for  him  much  more  than  forced  alliances.  To  be  young 
is  a  great  thing,  to  be  young  and  wise  is  irresistible.  Finally 
Lord  Beaconsficld  recommended  him  to  take  tho  late  King  of  the 
Belgians  for  his  model,  and  study  his  career  from  the  time  that 
Prince  was  offered  the  throne  of  Greece  to  his  illustrious  end. 
In  this  interview  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  showed  intelligence  and 
sympathy,  and  seemed  natural  and  sincere. 

Lord  Salisbury,  who  had  to  give  him  a  banquet  at  4  and  20 
hours'  notice,  managed  well.  As  it  was  Ascot  week,  independent 
of  other  difficulties,  it  was  impossible  to  invoke  the  presence  of 
ladies,  so  he  invited  tho  diplomatic  corps  and  yr.  Majesty's  Min- 
isters. Lord  Salisbury  was  afraid  it  would  be  very  dull,  and  mule 
dinners  necessarily  must  be  —  but  it  was  not  dull  to  the  Prince  of 
Bulgaria.  He  mot  exactly  the  persons  he  wanted  to  see.  He 
mentioned  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  what  an  immense  advantage  it 
was  to  him,  that  ho  should  thus  have  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  so  many  distinguished  public  men,  who,  otherwise, 
would  only  be  to  him  words  in  newspapers. 

Lord  Beaconsfiold  also  had  the  honor  to  meet  the  Prince  at 
the  Golden  Wedding  Banquet  given  at  Prussia  House.  This 
r$ally,  if  the  locale  had  been  equal  to  the  occasion,  would  have 
been  a  striking  affair.  Forty  guests  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  glit- 
tering with  decorations,  with  many  Princes,  and  all  celebrated, 
were  materials  for  a  great  effect,  if  there  had  only  been  room. 
It  was  like  looking  too  close  at  a  picture. 
The  weather  here  is  tantalising,  and  tho'  there  is  yet  time  to 
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all  the  promise  of  spring  and  all  the  splendor  of  summer.  He 
remembers,  when  he  first  served  yr.  Majesty  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  having  mentioned  his  passion  for  pink  may,  there  came  the 
next  morning  from  Windsor  a  whole  thorn  tree  in  rosy  bloom. 
It  was  a  gift  worthy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  an  age  when 
great  affairs  and  romance  were  not  incompatible.  All  things 
change,  they  say,  even  pink  may,  but  what  he  thinks  will  never 
change  —  at  least  to  yr.  Majesty  —  is  your  devoted  BEACONSKIKI.D. 

The  special  favours  which  the  Queen  bestowed  on  the 
Minister  of  her  preference  were  innumerable.  Besides  the 
earldom  and  the  Garter,  she  pressed,  but  pressed  in  vain, 
higher  honours  in  the  peerage  on  him,  and  would  willingly 
have  let  him  have  any  honour  or  decoration  in  her  power. 
In  addition  to  countless  gifts  of  flowers,  she  constantly,  on 
birthdays  and  other  anniversaries,  gave  him  presents,  and 
received  presents  from  him.  Him  alone  of  her  Prime  Min- 
isters from  the  thirties  to  the  eighties  did  she  invite  to  sit 
down  when  he  had  an  audience.  She  excused  him,  while 
he  was  still  in  the  Commons,  from  sending  her  the  nightly 
letter  in  which  the  Leader  had  been  wont  to  give  the  Sov- 
ereign an  account  of  the  proceedings,  and  permitted  him  to 
devolve  the  duty  on  Lord  Barrington,  who  occupied  a  post 
in  the  Household.  She  excused  him  also,  during  the  whole 
of  his  last  Ministry,  from  attendance  at  Balmoral.  She 
paid  him  the  special  compliment  of  visiting  and  lunching 
with  him  at  his  country  home  at  a  time  when  he  was  a 
special  target  of  Opposition  abuse.  For  him,  more  often 
than  any  other  Minister  since  the  Prince  Consort's  death, 
did  she  undertake  the  heavy  duty  of  opening  Parliament  in 
person.  To  him  she  gave,  in  December,  1879,  the  Windsor 
uniform,  a  special  dress  worn  by  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
members  of  .the  Household  in  personal  attendance.  She 


toria;  Mr.  Balfour  from  King  Edward;  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery  from  King  George.  Beaconsfield,  in  acknowledgment, 
•wrote  of  the  dress  as  connecting  him,  '  in  a  certain  sense, 
permanently  with  your  Majesty's  service.  It  will  always 
be  a  link.' 

Here  is  the  manner  in  which  he  thanked  the  Queen,  on 
Christmas  Day,  1879,  for  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of 
beautiful  books. 

To  Quean  Victoria. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  Xmos  Day,  18Y9. — .  .  .  Your  Majesty  has 
again  added  to  the  'chamber  where  [Lord  Beaconsfiold]  will  prob- 
ably pass  the  greater  part  of  the  future  days,  that  may  yet  await 
him,  a  beautiful  volume,  fair  alike  in  form  and  subject,  and  one 
of  those  books,  which  one  may  recur  to,  again  and  again. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  infinitely  touched  by  this  act.  It  is  not 
merely,  that  the  sight  of  many  beautiful  volumes  in  his  library 
will  remind  him,  that  ho  has  had  the  honor  of  being  the  con- 
fidant and  counsellor  of  a  great  Sovereign,  and  that  too  at  a 
critical  period  of  her  Empire;  but  that  the  gracious  Mistress,  to 
whom  he  was  thus  bound  by  the  highest  sense  of  duty,  was  a 
being,  who  deigned  to  acknowledge,  between  hdrself  and  her  serv- 
ant, other  sources  of  sympathy  than  the  cares  of  Empire,  and 
found  them  in  that  mutual  love  of  the  fino  arts,  of  which  yr. 
Majesty  is  instinctively  appreciative,  and  in  which  yr.  Maj- 
esty's tastes  were  trained  and  developed  by  one,  who  in  that, 
and  almost  in  every  department  requiring  intelligence  and  sensi- 
bility, was  himself  consummate. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  ventures  to  send,  from  this  home  which  yr. 
Majesty  has  honored,  his  earnest  wishes  for  yr.  Majesty's  private 
happiness,  and  for  the  fame  and  glory  of  your  reign. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBOBNE,  Dec.  26, 1879. —  The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Beaconsfield 
so  very  much  for  his  very  kind  letter  and  good  wishes.  Most 
truly  does  she  pray  that  he  may  be  long  spared  in  health  and 


To  Queen  Victoria. 

HUOHENDEN  MANOR,  Jan.  10,  1880. — .  .  .  He  has  much  con- 
sidered the  question  of  yr.  Majesty  opening  Parliament  in  person. 
Remembering  that  the  military  operations  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
have  both  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  with  great 
credit  to  your  Majesty's  arms,  and  much  individual  distinction 
in  your  Majesty's  troops:  that  the  present  Parliament  has  aliown 
on  every  occasion  patriotism  and  loyalty,  always  supporting  your 
Majesty's  Government  in  their  external  policy,  by  majorities 
largely  consisting  of  the  Liberal  party ;  recollecting  also  that  this 
loyalty  was  singularly  exemplified,  when  your  Majesty  assumed 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  India;  Lord  Beaconsfield  cannot  resist 
the  conviction,  that  on  an  occasion,  which,  probably,  may  he  the 
last  when  yr.  Majesty  could  personally  address  your  Majesty's 
Parliament,  it  would  be  a  gracious  welcome,  and  popular  act,  for 
your  Majesty  to  ascend  yr.  Majesty's  throne  on  the  5th  of  next 
month. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBORNE,  Jan.  12,  1880. —  The  Queen  having  received  Lord 
Beaconsneld's  telegram,  will  no  longer  delay  answering  him  about 
the  Opening  of  Parliament.  She  will  make  the  sacrifice  (for 
there  is  nothing  she  dreads  and  dislikes  more)  ever  ready  to  do 
what  she  can  to  support  the  present  Govt. —  and  to  gratify  her 
people.  .  .  . 

Eeaconsfield,  for  his  part,  took  the  warmest  interest  in. 
the  private  concerns  and  in  the  family  joys  and  sorrow,  of 
the  Queen.  The  principal  sorrow  during  his  Ministry  was 
the  death,  in  December,  1878,  of  the  Princess  Alices  '  the 
first  break,'  as  Her  Majesty  wrote  to  him,  '  in  my  circle  of 
children.'  His  speech  on  the  Vote  of  Condolence,  in  which 
G.  W.  E.  Eussell,  an  acute  but  sometimes  superfine  critic, 
detected  '  inconceivable  bathos,'  was  thought  by  the  Queen 
to  be  '  beautiful.'  The  Princess  died  of  diphtheria,  from 
which  all  her  family  were  suffering,  through  kissing  her 


It  became  [Princess  Alice's]  lot  to  break  to  her  son,  quite  a 
youth,  the  death  of  his  youngest  sister,  to  whom  he  was  devot- 
edly attached.  The  boy  was  so  overcome  with  misery  that  the 
agitated  mother,  to  console  him,  clasped  him  in  her  arms  — and 
thus  received  the  kiss  of  death.  My  lords,  I  hardly  know  an  in- 
cident more  pathetic.  It  is  one  by  which  poets  might  be  inspired, 
and  in  which  the  artist  in  every  class,  whether  in  picture,  in 
statue,  or  in  gem,  might  find  a  fitting  subject  for  commemora- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  her  sorrow,  the  Queen  sent  Beaconsfield  her 
wonted  Christmas  letter. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HUGHENDEN,  Dec.  26,  1878. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  ...  has  re- 
ceived this  morning  your  Majesty's  gracious  letter.  He  cannot 
have  a  happy  Xmas  when  your  Majesty  is  in  grief.  .  .  . 

He  is  always  afraid  of  obtruding  himself  in  sucli  matters.  In 
truth  it  is  shyness,  not  inadvertence,  that  makes  him  often  appear 
negligent. 

Ever  since  he  has  been  intimately  connected  with  your  Maj- 
esty, your  Majesty  has  been  to  him  a  guardian  Angel,  and  much 
that  he  has  done  that  is  right,  or  said  that  was  appropriate,  is  due 
to  you,  Madam.  Ho  often  thinks  how  he  can  repay  your  Majesty, 
but  he  has  nothing  more  to  give,  having  given  to  your  Majesty 
his  duty  and  his  heart. 

Beaconsfield  was  profoundly  and  rightly  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  the  Queen's  life  to  the  Empire,  and  was 
rendered  anxious  by  an  attempt  on  the  Tsar's  life  in  the 
beginning  of  December,  1879.  Her  Minister,  he  wrote  to 
Her  Majesty,  was '  a  bubble  who  will  be  succeeded  by  other 
bubbles,  but  on  your  Majesty's  life  depends  perhaps  the 
fate  of  an  Empire  —  in  times  of  great  trial.'  He  there- 
fore implored  her,  popular  and  beloved  as  she  was,  not  to 
disdain  taking  all  reasonable  precautions,  whether  walking 
or  driving,  '  for  human  nature  is  mimetic,  and  the  crazy 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Queen  looked  with  a  some- 
what jealous  eye  upon  any  incursions  of  the  Heir-Apparent 
into  the  field  of  politics,  Disraeli's  relations  with  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  were  friendly  and  cordial ;  the  gra- 
cious lady  who  is  now  Queen  Alexandra  especially  distin- 
guishing him  on  more  than  one  occasion  with  her  kindly  re- 
gard. He  told  Lady  Bradford  a  pretty  story  of  a  dinner  at 
the  Hertfords'  on  May  22,  1875.  He  there  sat  next  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  whose  quickness  in  conversation  and 
ready  sense  of  humour  he  greatly  admired. 

I  said  something  about  her  '  orders,'  all  of  which  she  wore. 
She  said  it  was  a  shame  I  had  no  decoration,  and  she  gave  me 
her  'menu,'  which  was  a  pretty  one,  to  wear  instead.  I  said, 
'  Your  Royal  Highness  will  not  be  able  to  select  your  dinner.' 
She  replied,  '  We  will  exchange  menus,  and  I  will  wear  yours  as 
an  additional  order.' 

In  the  last  days  of  December,  1879,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  often  been  Beaconsfield's  host  at  Sandringham,  in- 
timated his  desire  to  be  the  Prime  Minister's  guest  at 
Hughenden,  and  to  meet  there,  as  Beacousfield  whimsically 
put  in  writing  to  Lady  Bradford,  '  some  grave,  but  agree- 
able, siguiors.'  Hugheudea  was  a  small  house  in  -which  to 
entertain  royalty,  and,  besides  Corry,  Beaconsfield  could 
only  accommodate  four  other  guests.  The  Prince  selected 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  the  Whip,  from 
the  world  of  politics ;  and  Lord  Rosslyn  and  Lord  Orford, 
two  of  Beaconsfield's  particular  friends,  from  the  world  of 
society.  Orford  could  not  come,  being  ill  at  Bath;  and 
the  Prince  suggested  Bernal  Osborne,  another  of  his  host's 
old  friends,  as  a  substitute.  The  party  lasted  from  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  January  12,  1880,  to  late  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon,  and  was  most  successful.  Beaconsfield 
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Prince,  who  really  lias  seen  everything,  and  knows  everybody,  i8 
a  guest  one  miglit  despair  of  interesting  and  amusing  even  for  a 
passing  hour,  but  His  Royal  Highness  was  so  gracious,  and  so 
agreeable,  that  one  hoped  ho  was  not  wearied. 

The  conversation  was  grave  as  well  as  gay;  and  His  Royal 
Highness,  Lord  Beaconafield  can  say  with  the  utmost  truth,  main- 
tained his  part  with  felicity  and  even  distinction. 

His  Royal  Highness  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  alone  with 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  also  with  Lord  Beaeonafield,  and  at  more 
social  moments  Lord  Rosslyn  and  Mr.  Osborne  expressed  and 
elicited  many  a  flashing  phrase. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HuaiiENDEN  MANOU,  Jan.  13. —  The  visit  has  been,  all  any,  a 
great  success,  but  IT.R.H.  does  not  depart  until  late  this  after- 
noon, and  I  can  only  get  hold  of  ton  minutes  to  write  to  you  by 
messenger,  who  must  depart  immediately.  He  praised  the  house, 
praised  hia  dinner,  praised  the  pictures,  praised  everything:  was 
himself  moat  agreeable  in  conversation,  said  some  good  things, 
and  told  more, 

When  I  found  out  that  both  Rosalyn  and  B[ernal]  Ofsborne] 
had  been  his  companions  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  I  was  afraid 
they  must  have  exhausted  all  their  resources;  but  I  was  wrong. 
Succesa  inspired  them,  and  tho  dinner  was  like  a  pantomime, 
where  there  are  two  clowns,  and  both  capital  ones.  .  .  . 

We  played  at  whist  in  the  evening  —  his  own  choice.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  induced  them  to  play  nap,  which  wd.  have  left  me 
alone,  for  I  don't  understand  that  mystery.  But  he  wd.  not  have 
it,  and  insisted  on  playing  with  B.  0.  against  Salisbury  and  my- 
self at  whist.  He  beat  us,  which  does  not  displease  him. 

To-day  he  rambled  about  tho  grounds,  and  then  took  a  drive  in 
a  snowstorm  and  in  an  open  carriage  to  Wycombe  and  about.  .  .  . 

10,  DOWNING  ST.,  Jan.  15. — .  .  .  They  returned  from  their 
barouche  drive  in  a  snow  storm  in  high  spirits;  his  companions, 
Monty,  and  the  two  clowns ;  B.  O.  affecting  seriousness  and  sense 
of  hardship,  his  Grace  the  Lord  Commissioner,  on  the  other  hand, 
rollicking. 

H.R.H.  disappeared  then  for  an  hour,  and  told  me  he  had  been 


Beacousfield  showed  a  shrewd  appreciation  both  of  the 
social  gifts  and  of  the  political  promise  of  the  future  King 
Edward,  in  writing  of  him  .to  his  intimates  as  '  Prince  Hal,' 
after  the  merry  Prince  who  developed  into  the  heroic  victor 
of  Agincourt. 

It  was  natural  that  a  Minister  for  whom  the  Sovereign 
entertained  an  exceptional  regard  should  receive  many 
marks  of  attention  from  the  Royal  Family.  A  special  com- 
pliment was  paid  him,  early  in  his  last  Ministry,  by  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  who  asked  him  to  their 
honse-warming  dinner-party  at  Clarence  House ;  a  party  at 
which  there  were  none  but  royalties  present,  except  Disraeli 
and  Dr.  Quin,  the  homoeopathic  physician  and  wit  —  even 
equerries  and  ladies-in-waitiug  being  excluded.  The  at- 
tentions, indeed,  which  he  received  from  Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses were  so  numerous  as  to  be  frequently  embarrassing, 
and  were  not  always  considerate.  lie  declined  altogether 
to  oblige  a  Princess  who,  at  a  time  of  political  crisis,  asked 
the  Prime  Minister  to  call  on  her  at  a  quarter  to  ten  in 
the  morning.  '  Had  I  been  as  idle  as  a  ploughboy  sitting 
on  a  gate,'  he  told  a  friend,  '  I  would  not  have  gone.  A 
liberty  to  ask  me  to  derange  my  day  for  such  frivolity !  ' 
Outside  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  member  of  the  Royal  Family  whom  he  most  highly  ap- 
preciated, and  whom  he  was  most  pleased  to  meet  in  society, 
was  undoubtedly  the  vivacious  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
Duchess  of  Teck.  With  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  always  on  friendly  terms,  but  he  came,  by 
the  end  of  his  period  of  office,  to  distrust  the  influence  of 
the  Horse  Guards  under  the  Duke's  control. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 


Lave  only  the  determination.  You  cannot  get  a  Secy,  of  War 
to  resist  the  cousin  of  the  Sovereign,  with  whom  he  is  placed  in 
daily  and  hourly  communication.  1  tremble  when  1  think  what 
may  be  the  fate  of  this  country  if,  as  is  not  unlikely,  a  great 
struggle  occur,  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  generals.  .  .  ,! 

Though  Beaconsfield  sometimes  wrote  to  his  friends  im- 
patiently of  courtiers,  he  always  showed  the  greatest  cour- 
tesy and  consideration,  to  those  about  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign;  and  was  consequently  more  popular  at  Court 
than  statesmen  are  wont  to  be.  With  Lady  Ely,  General 
Grey,  and  Sir  Henry  PouSonby  he  maintained  very  friendly 
and  confidential  relations.  Here  is  the  tribute  paid  to  him 
on  his  retirement  by  the  Queen's  shrewd  and  faithful  secre- 
tary, who  was,  be  it  observed,  a  Whig. 

From  Sir  Henry  Ponsonly. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE,  April  19,  1880. — .  .  .  I  have  to  thank  you 
sincerely  for  recommending  my  name  to  the  Queen  for  the  honour 
of  being  appointed  a  Privy  Councillor.  ...  I  should  be  most 
ungrateful  if  I  did  not  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  very 
kind  manner  you  have  always  treated  me,  and  for  permitting 
me  to  have  free  and  unrestricted  intercourse  with  you,  which  has 
made  my  duty  an  easy  and  agreeable  one  under  your  Adminis- 
tration. But  however  grateful  I  am  for  your  kindness  to  me, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  add  my  deep  sense  of  the  service  of  friend- 
ship you  have  rendered  to  the  Queen  personally,  which  has  un- 
doubtedly softened  her  difficulties  and  alleviated  her  troubles? 
Your  retirement  from  office  therefore  is  not  only  the  resignation 
of  a  Minister  but  the  loss  to  the  Queen  of  a  true  and  faithful 
friend,  and  my  position  here  allows  me,  I  hope,  to  share  the 
Queen's  real  regret  at  such  a  separation. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

LAST  MONTHS  OF  THE  GOVEBNSIENT 
1879-1880 

When  Beaeonsfield  went  down  to  Hughenden  in  August, 
1879,  for  rest  and  refreshment  after  the  session,  he  was 
able  to  regard  public  affairs  with  satisfaction  save  for  the 
continuance  of  bad  trade  and  bad  harvests. 

To  Lord  Lytton. 

Confidential.  10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Aug.  14,  '79. — .  .  .  I  write 
to  you  now  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  laborious  campaign,  which 
has  terminated  triumphantly  for  H.M.'s  Government.  It  is  not 
merely  that  our  external  affairs  figure  well  in  the  Queen's  Speech ; 
that  not  a  single  Russian  soldier  remains  in  the  Sultan's  do- 
minions; that,  greatly  owing  to  your  energy  and  foresight,  we 
have  secured  a  scientific  and  adequate  frontier  for  our  Indian 
Empire;  and  that  our  S.  African  anxieties  are  virtually  closed; 
but  we  have  succeeded  in  'passing'  some  domestic  measures,  in 
spite  of  factious  obstruction,  of  first-class  interest  and  importance 
—  notably  our  Army  Discipline  Act,  a  measure  of  magnitude  and 
gravity,  equal  in  range  and  difficulty  to  three  great  measures, 
and  our  Irish  University  Act,  a  question  which  had  upset  two 
Administrations. 

Although  we  have  entered  'the  sixth  year  of  our  reign,'  our 
parliamentary  majority,  instead  of  diminishing,  has  increased, 
and  notwithstanding  the  rumors  that  may  reach  you,  I  see  no 
reason,  scarcely  a  right,  to  dissolve  Parliament  —  though  this, 
of  course,  must  depend  on  circumstances.  .  .  . 
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is  difficult  to  carry  through  a  commanding  policy  with  a  failing 
Exchequer.  Tlie  spirit  of  England  ia  yet  so  high,  that,  I  believe, 
it  would  endure  any  amount  of  taxation  if  its  imperial  position 
were  at  stake;  but  taxes,  without  that  sentiment  of  glory  and 
patriotism,  will  pull  down  any  Ministry.  However,  in  this  re- 
spect, things  may  yet  mend,  and,  whatever  happens,  it  will  always 
be  to  me  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  placing  you  on  the  throne  of  the  Gt.  Mogul.1 

In  three  weeks'  time,  before  Lytton  had  even  received 
his  chiefs  optimistic  letter,  the  second  disaster  of  this 
fatal  year  had  befallen,  arid  had  wrecked  the  Afghan  set- 
tlement on.  which  the  Government  prided  themselves.  Not 
a  suspicion,  however,  of  coming  trouble  from  Afghanistan 
is  to  be  discerned  in  Beaconsfield's  private  letters  in  the 
interval. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  An;/.  19.  —  .  .  .  We  came  here  on  Friday 
(Sal[isbur]y  going  same  day  to  Dieppe),  rode  over  the  new  es- 
tate on  Saturday,  a  finish  day,  with  the  agent,  and  the  chief 
tenant,  who  complained  of  nothing  and  asked  for  nothing,  and 
is  a  furrier  at  Wycombe  and  is  worth  £30,000,  so  I  suppose  lie 
means  to  pay  under  all  circumstances.  The  old  tenants  think 
me  quite  mad  in  buying  land  in  this  county,  and  evidently  intend 
to  decamp:  but  they  have  got  to  Xmas  now!  .  .  . 

Aug.  20.  —  .  .  .  This  place  is  desolate,  and  except  on  Saturday, 
wh.  I  have  described  to  you,  I  have  7iever  been  able  to  get  out. 
It  has  rained  night  and  day.  The  peacocks  have  no  tails  and 
are  yet  still  moulting.  They  persist  in  showing  themselves,  like 
Falstaff's  ragged  regiment.  They  have  oaten  all  the  flowers, 
and  have  no  beauty  to  substitute  for  that  which  they  have  de- 
stroyed. Nothing  can  now  save  the  harvest.  .  .  . 

Aug.  22.  —  .  .  .  Dufferin  writes  that  he  attended  the  grand 
review  by  special  invitation,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing [the  Emperor]  held  the  most  friendly  and  amiable  conversa- 
tion with  him.  The  Emperor  wonderfully  pleased  by  what  I 
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have  floored  them.  DuS[erin]  was  particularly  to  impress  upon 
Ld.  Beaconsfield  that  the  Emperor  had  no  intention,  and  never 
had  one,  of  going  to  Merv.  Probably  not,  now. 

I  have  not  read  a  word  that  Gladstone  has  written,  or  spoken, 
for  nearly  a  year;  but  I  like  your  criticism,  and  hope  your  judg- 
ment is  correct,  tho'  I  think  the  agricultural  bankruptcy  must 
finish  us. 

Aug.  25. — .  .  .  The  peacocks  look  better ;  crouching  in  the  sun 
which  lights  up  their  purple  necks,  while  the  loss  of  the  rest  of 
their  splendor  is  not  so  obvious.  One  of  the  ladies  presented  me 
on  Saturday  with  a  family  of  four:  an  almost  unprecedented 
event,  as  they  seldom  exceed  1  or  2,  and  these  are  hatched  always 
in  wild  places  and  mysterious  woods. 

Aug.  30. — .  .  .  Wolseley  writes  in  good  spirits,  and  evidently 
thinks  that  he  shall  make  a  good  and  quick  job  of  it  ... 

Sept.  2. —  The  P[rime]  Minister]  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 1 
arrived  yesterday  and  departed  by  early  train  this  morning, 
having  given  me  a  bad  night  and  leaving  me  very  exhausted. 
He  is  gentlemanlike,  agreeable,  and  very  intelligent:  a  con- 
siderable man,  with  no  Yankeeisms  except  a  little  sing-song 
occasionally  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  It  is  a  pity  these  people 
always  come  when  everybody  is  scattered.  It  wd.  not  have  been 
half  as  exhausting  to  have  given  him  a  London  dinner,  or  more. 
But  it  was  necessary,  for  many  grave  reasons,  that  lie  should 
not  depart  and  feel  on  his  return,  like  the  Dss.  of  Marlboro',  '  that 
she  had  had  no  attention  paid  to  her.'  Considering  that  the 
Princess  Louise  is  V[ice]  Queen  of  Canada,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Lome's  Prime  Minister,  the  head  too  of  the  English  and 
Conservative  party,  shd.  not  have  been  invited  to  dine  with  our 
Sovereign  the  day  he  was  sworn  in  of  the  Privy  Council  at 
Oshorne.  .  .  . 

By  the  bye,  the  Canadian  chief  is  said  to  be  very  like  your 
humble  servant,  tho'  a  much  younger  man.  I  think  there  is 
a  resemblance.  He  says  the  Princess  is  a  great  success  in 
Canada,  which  was  a  toss  up:  but  sho  is  extremely  gracious, 
speaks  to  everybody  and  is  interested  in  everything,  and  skates 
divinely !  .  .  .  I  fear  that  Lome,  tho'  he  tries  hard,  has  not  made 
them  forget  Dufferin. 

Haymerle,  it  is  settled,  is  to  succeed  Andrassy,  tho'  it  will 


Upon  these  quiet  clays  at  liughcnclen  there  burst,  on 
September  6,  the  terrible  news  that,  three  days  before,  the 
British   Envoy,   Mission,    and   escort   at   Cabul  had  been 
treacherously   attacked  by   Afghan   soldiers,    and  had  all 
perished.     The  presence  of  a  British  Envoy  in  Cabul  had 
long  been  held  by  Beaconsficld,  Salisbury,  and  Lytton  to 
be  most  desirable;  but,  in  view  of  Slier  Ali's  notorious  ob- 
jection, no  proposal  of  the  kind  had  been  made  in  any  of 
the  numerous  negotiations  with  him  since  Lytton's  arrival 
in  India.     When,  however,  Sher  Ali  had  fled  and  died  in 
exile,  and  Afghanistan,  owing  to  the  victorious  advance 
of  our  three  columns,  lay  open,  from  north  to  south,  to 
British  troops,  it  was  natural  to  include  the  reception  of 
a  British  Envoy  among  the  conditions  presented  at  Ganda- 
mak  to  Yakub  Khan,  the  new  Ameer,  for  his  acceptance. 
It  was  Yakub  who  suggested  Cabul  as  the  place  of  tho 
Envoy's  residence,  as  it  was  only  there,  he  said,  that  he 
himself  could  protect  him.     Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  a  bril- 
liant and  experienced  frontier  officer,  who  had  negotiated 
the  Treaty  of  Gandamak,  was  appointed  Resident ;  and  by 
his  own  wish  his   staff   and  escort  were   reduced   to  the 
smallest  possible   dimensions.     They  were   received   with 
due  respect  and  honour  on  their  entry  into  Cabul  on  July 
24;  and,  during  the  six  weeks  that  their  mission  lasted, 
Cavagnari,  though  he  noted  several  unsatisfactory  features 
in  the  Afghan  situation,  never  showed  any  apprehension  of 
danger,  and  on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  September  2,  tele- 
graphed to  the  Viceroy  '  All  well.'     Nevertheless  next  clay 
mutinous  Afghan  troops  stormed  tho  Eesidoncy  and  massa- 
cred all  its  defenders,  while  the  Ameer,  if  he  did  not,  con- 
nive at  the  treachery,  at  any  rate  took  no  steps  to  safeguard 
those  who  were  peculiarly  under  his  care. 


orgy,'  Her  Majesty  telegraphed  from  Balmoral  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  '  and  no  hanging  back,  or  fear  to  be  found  fault 
with,  must  deter  us  from  strong  and  prompt  measures.  .  .  . 
Pray  urge  this  on  the  Viceroy,  and  assure  him  of  support 
and  confidence.' 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  7,  1879. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  . 
had  the  honor  to  receive  this  afternoon  yr.  Majesty's  gracious 
telegram.  .  .  .  He  will,  yr.  Majesty  may  be  sure,  act  on  its 
spirit.  The  whole  Afghan  question  is  now  tabula  rasa  and,  if 
necessary,  we  may  march  to  Herat.  It  is  fortunate  that  Parlia- 
ment is  not  sitting:  there  is  nothing  to  paralyse  us. 

He  has  confidence  in  Lytton.  It  is  a  situation  which  befits 
his  courage,  resource,  and  imagination. 

Alas!  for  the  brilliant  Cavagnari!  and  his  friends  and  com- 
panions, whose  names  Lord  Beaconsfield  does  not  yet  know,  and 
dares  not  to  think  of.  And  yet  such  is  the  high  spirit  of  the 
service,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  doubts  not  that  there  are  men 
ready  to  take  the  same  post.  They  serve  under  an  Empress  who 
may  well  inspire  them.  .  .  . 

Cranbrook,  the  Secretary  for  India,  hurriedly  summoned 
back  from  a  Scottish  holiday  but  just  begun,  came  to  Hugh- 
enden  at  once ;  and  the  Viceroy  was  assured  of  the  complete 
support  of  the  home  authorities  for  vigorous  measures. 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

HUQHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  9,  1879. —  This  is  a  shaker,  and  it 
is  difficult,  at  the  first  breath,  to  recognise  all  the  consequences 
of  such  a  disaster.  I  fear  they  will  be  extensive  and  manifold. 
We  are  all  scattered,  of  course.  The  unhappy  Cranbrook  left 
town  on  Friday  night,  to  find,  on  his  arrival  at  Murthly,  in  the 
land  of  Athole,  that  he  would  have  to  return  immediately.  He 
will  be  in  town  this  morning :  I  hope  —  and  trust  —  he  will  be 
with  me  by  the  5  o'c.  train.  .  .  . 


(Later.)  Our  friend  arrived  here  this  afternoon.  He  brought 
no  fresh  news  from  the  Ind.  Office,  nor  had  he  been  able  to  see 
any  member  of  his  Council.  The  result  of  our  deliberations  wag 
a  telegram  to  the  Viceroy,  assuring  him  of  the  support  of  H.M. 
Government  in  a  prompt  and  vigorous  advance  on  Cabul,  as- 
suming that  his  communications  were  all  secured;  requesting 
immediate  information  as  to  the  amount  of  troops  available  for 
such  a  movement,  as  the  forces,  I  fear,  are  much  scattered  in 
cantonments;  what  was  his  amount  of  transport  for  the  opera- 
tion, wh.  ho.  could  immediately  command;  whether  his  com- 
miaariat  was  adequate? 

As  to  future  movements,  and  general  policy,  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Cabul  —  that  we  would  not,  at  present,  touch  upon. 

Of  course,  that  must  be  decided  by  the  Cabinet,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  I  will  to  you  roughly  touch  upon  the  course  I  think 
we  ought  to  pursue. 

No  annexation,  generally  speaking:  military  occupation  for 
a  time  absolutely  necessary. 

I  look  upon  our  engagements  under  the  Treaty  as  null  and 
void,  as  the  Ameer  has  been  unable  to  protect  our  Envoy,  whose 
presence  at  Cabul  he  himself  suggested,  as  it  was  the  only  place 
•where  the  Ameer  could  answer  for  his  safety. 

If  the  Ameer  himself  is  still  in  existence,  if  wo  are  satisfied 
of  his  fidelity,  and  if  the  principal  Sirdars  rally  round  him, 
and  this  turn  out  to  be  a  merely  military  revolt,  a  mutiny  of 
the  Herat  troops,  then,  I  think,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
throw  over  Yakub;  but  if  he  is  dead  or  disappears,  I  don't  think 
we  ought  to  set  up  another  Prince,  that,  then,  we  should  content 
ourselves  by  consolidating, our  military  frontier  (retaining  Can- 
dahar,  wh.  we  must  now,  probably,  under  any  circumstances) 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  country  quarrel  among  themselves,  and 
after  a  certain  course  of  violence,  plunder,  treachery  and  masaa' 
ere,  become  apportioned  among  various  chiefs.  This  was  Lyt- 
ton's  original  plan,  but  the  Cabinet  did  not  then  relish  it. 

What  alarms  me  is  the  state  of  the  Indian  Army,  as  revealed 
in  a  letter  from  Lytton  written  to  Cran.  before  the  catastrophe. 
Except  Roberts,  who  ho  believes  is  highly  gifted,  and  who  cer- 
tainly is  a  strategist,  there  seems  no  one  much  to  rely  on :  Stewart 
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And  these  are  the  men  whom,  only  a  few  months,  or  weeks, 
ago,  he  recommended  for  all  these  distinctions! 

I  begin  to  think  he  ought  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial  him- 
self; but  I  have  confidence,  still,  in  his  energy  and  resource. 

Poor  Cranbrook,  dead  beat  with  his  travel  and  this  great 
chagrin,  has  gone  to  bed,  tho'  it  has  not  struck  ten,  so  I  write 
this,  which  he  will  take  by  the  earliest  train  to-morrow.  JTis 
rough  stuff,  but  I  hope  may  convey  a  fair  view  of  the  situation 
to  you. 

Any  hurried  or  immediate  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  seems  un- 
necessary, and  Cranbrook  to-day  will  see  Maine  1  about  the  Par- 
liamentary point  of  law.  He  seems  to  have  confidence  in  Maine 
about  such  matters. 

Beaconsfield  did  not  permit  these  external  anxieties  to  in- 
terfere with  a  party  at  Hughendeu  of  his  intimate  friends, 
•which  -was  arranged  for  the  end  of  the  mouth,  and  -which 
included  Lady  Chesterfield  as  well  as  the  Bradfords. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUQHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  10,  '79. —  It  has  been  quite  out  of 
my  power  to  write  to  you,  my  attention  being  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  awful  catastrophe  of  Cabul,  and  the  necessary  measures 
to  take  in  consequence.  .  .  . 

I  have  heard  from  Bradford  (on  the  9th),  and  have  written 
to  him  by  this  post.  I  do  not  see  why  friends  shd.  not  meet, 
because  there  has  been  a  national  disaster,  and  therefore  I  have 
fixed  the  23rd  inst.  for  yr.  arrival  here,  and  I  hope  you  will  stay 
at  least  till  the  end  of  that  week.  I  hope  the  young  ladies  will 
accompany  you.  I  have  no  party  of  any  kind,  and  fear  they  will 
not  be  amused;  no  dancing,  no  charades,  no  lawn  tennis!  A 
dreary  prospect!  .  .  . 

Sept.  11. — .  .  .  I  have  had  a  sharp  8  and  40  hours  or  so,  but 
am  perfectly  calm.  It  is  a  horrible  business,  because  the  Queen 
has  lost  some  admirable  servants,  hut  for  no  other  reason.  It 
will  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  change,  or  affect,  the  policy  of 
H.M.'s  Government,  but,  on  the  contrary,  confirm  and  cou- 


The  British  power  was  promptly  re-established  in  Af- 
ghanistan by  the  energy  of  Roberts,  who  pressed  on  rapidly 
by  the  Kurram  to  Cabul,  winning  a  complete  victory  over 
the  rebels  at  Charasiab  on  the  way,  while  in  the  south 
Stewart  re-occupied  Camlahnr.  Yaluib,  who  had  early  fled 
to  Roberts's  camp,  abdicated  when  the  General  entered 
Cabul.  By  the  middle  of  October,  we  had  the  tabula  rasa, 
of  which  Beaconsfield  wrote,  for  our  Afghan  policy.  He 
•was  wisely  in  no  hurry  to  take  final  decisions,  though  the 
Viceroy  desired  to  proceed  at  once  with  his  scheme  of  dis- 
integration, involving  the  permanent  annexation  of  Can- 
dahar  and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Opposition,  with  Harconrt  as  their  fugleman, 
claimed  that  the  Calml  disaster  showed  the.  justice  of  their 
contentions.  Nothing  was  to  be  expected  but  disaster  if 
you  forsook  in  any  particular  the  strict  Lawrence  doctrine 
of  non-interference  in  Afghanistan.  Lytton's  rnad  policy, 
the  Liberals  averred,  had  only  produced  its  natural  fruits. 
In  view  of  the  approval  of  the  Mission  by  the  best  frontier 
authorities,  such  as  Ctivagnari  himself,  this  criticism  did 
not  sound  very  impressive.  A  truer  criticism,  perhaps, 
would  be  that  Lytton's  error  lay  in  misjudging  his  Ameer. 
Yakub  was  both  weak  and  treacherous ;  and  the  policy 
of  the  Mission  postulated,  for  its  success,  a  strong  and 
reasonably  straightforward  ruler. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HuoireNDEN  MANOR,  Oct.  23,  1870. — Lord  Benconsfiold  .  .  . 
was  content  with  the  tone  of  his  colleagues  generally,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Cabinet  was  a  wise 
one.  It  may  be,  that  tho  proposals  of  Lord  Lytton  may  eventu- 
ally have  to  be  adopted,  and  evon  move  than  his  Excellency  sug- 
gests; but  looking,  not  moroly  in  an  Indian  aspect,  at  the  situa- 
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accustom  the  world  a  little  to  the  permanence  and  stability  of 
our  authority  there.  In  the  military  occupation  of  the  country, 
we  can  march  to  Herat  if  the  Russians  advance  to  Herv,  we 
can  deal  with  Persia  without  being  embarrassed  by  the  claims 
or  pretences  of  any  Afghan  Sovereign;  we  can,  in  short,  if  we 
arc  not  in  a  hurry,  consolidate  yr.  Majesty's  Empire,  and  inflict 
such  a  check  on  any  rival  Power,  which  will  influence  the  conduct 
of  all  Eastern  States.  No  longer  bound  by  the  Treaty  negotiated 
by  the  gifted  Cavagnari,  we  may  make  arrangements  with  Persia, 
for  example,  which  may  tend  to  the  restoration  of  her  influence 
in  Asia,  and  save  her  from  the  ravenous  mnw  of  Russia. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  conferred  with  Lord  Salisbury  much  on 
this  matter  yesterday,  which  had  often  occupied  their  thoughts. 
The  Cavagnari  Treaty  was  an  obstacle  to  all  this,  which,  if 
successfully  carried  into  effect,  may  greatly  affect  the  position 
of  Russia  in  Turkey. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  Manchester  was  of  the  highest 
class  of  eloquence.  It  has  much  influenced  public  opinion,  and 
is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  brilliant  flippancy  of  Sir  W.  Har- 
court,  and  its  utter  refutation.  .  .  . 

Bcaconsfield  did  not  give  any  hint,  iii  his  speech,  at 
Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  of  the  nature  of  the  future 
.settlement  of  Afghanistan.  But  he  seized  the  opportunity 
to  rebuke  the  hostile  and  depreciatory  criticism  to  which 
Lytton  had  been  subjected  by  the  Opposition  orators  and 
press,  and  to  pronoxince  an  emphatic  eulogy  of  his  conduct. 
'  For  my  own  part,  I  have  rarely  met  a  man  in  whom  genius 
and  sagacity  were  more  happily  allied  than  in  Lord  Lytton, 
a  man  of  greater  resources,  or  one  possessing  in  such  degree 
that  highest  quality  of  public  life  —  courage  iii  adversity, 
and  firmness  and  constancy  in  difficulty  and  danger.'  It 
was  to  Lytton's  policy  of  disintegration  that,  in  the  appar- 
ent absence  of  any  chief  strong  enough  to  hold  Afghanistan 
together,  the  Cabinet  came  gradually  round.  But  Bea- 


To  Quean  Victoria. 

HOOHENDEN,  Dec.  5,  18T9.-— Lord  Beaconsfield  with  his 
humble  duty  to  yr.  Majesty.  With  the  utmost  deference,  he 
begs  to  assure  yr.  Majesty,  that  yr.  Majesty's  Ministers  in  any 
line,  which  they  may  advise  yr.  Majesty  to  take,  about  the  Rus- 
sian Letters,1  will  not  in  their  opinion  show  weakness,  hut 
strength;  strength  in  their  cause,  and  confidence  in  the  com- 
manding position,  which  in  this  affair  they  occupy.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield does  not  contemplate  eventual  'silence  or  concealment' 
in  this  matter.  But  the  occasion,  and  the  manner,  require  much 
consideration.  Lord  Cranbrook,  on  Wednesday  talked  of  further 
letters,  in  private  to  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  hut  no  information  of 
that  kind  has  reached  him,  and  he  has  written  in  consequence 
to  Lord  Cranbrook  on  the  subject. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  '  other,  larger  and  more  difficult 
subject.'  Here  are  the  views  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  personally  and 
which  he  ventures  to  hope,  that  yr.  Majesty,  after  consideration, 
may  be  pleased  not  to  disapprove. 

It  is  clear,  that  Lord  Lytton.  would  like  to  fall  back  on  the 
Treaty  of  Gandamak,  but  feels  that  it  is  impossible;  he  there- 
fore contemplates  a  group  of  quasi-independent  chieftains  under 
the  influence  of  the  imperial  Crown  of  India,  but  combining  this, 
for  some  time,  with  adequate  military  occupation  of  the  country 
by  yr.  Majesty's  forces.  If  this  were  effected,  and  Candahar, 
for  example,  in  possession  of  yr.  Majesty's  army,  and  in  two 
years'  time  connected  by  a  railway  with  Herat,  Lord  Lytton  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  see  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Lord  of  Herat,  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  chiefs  of  Candahar,  Cabul,  Ghuznee,  etc. 
Such  arrangements  cannot  be  made  off-hand. 

Lord  Salisbury,  011  the  other  hand,  tho'  not  disapproving  of 
this  general  policy,  wishes  to  close  with  Persia  at  once,  for  the 
fear  that  Russia  will  forestall  us.  Lord  Cranbrook,  who  from 
his  office,  as  well  as  his  character,  naturally  exercises  much  in- 
fluence on  this  question,  looks  upon  the  disintegration  of  Af- 
ghanistan ae  inevitable,  and  is  in  favor,  generally,  of  the  Viceroy's 
views ;  but  more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Persian  Convention  than 
Lord  Lytton,  and  wishes  to  hasten  the  general  settlement  of 


tegration  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  by  yr.  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, Lord  Beaconsfield  guided  the  Cabinet  to  a  decision  on 
Wednesday  which  substantially  adopted  tho  views  of  Lord  Cran- 
brook,  but  authorised  Lord  Salisbury  to  continue  negociating 
with  Persia.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Beaeonsfield  that  Peraia 
will  wait;  and  so,  that  we  may  be  able  to  effect  a  safer  and  more 
satisfactory  arrangement,  than  the  Shah  now  would  propose  or 
accept. 

Russia  can  offer  nothing  at  present  to  Persia.  She  can  only 
menace,  and  she  menaces  while  she  herself  is  under  great  diffi- 
culties. We  are  now  more  at  hand,  as  regards  Persia,  than 
Russia  is.  Russia  could  not  move  against  Persia  under  two 
years,  and  then,  with  a  railway  from  Candahar  to  Herat,  your 
Majesty  could  immediately  display  a  military  power  against 
which  Russia  could  not  contend.  Lord  Salisbury  proposes,  in 
his  contemplated  convention,  many  engagements  on  the  part  of 
Persia,  which  would  practically  make  the  Shall  yr.  Majesty's 
feudatory;  not  as  Shah  of  Persia,  but  as  Lord  of  Herat,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  K.  of  the  Netherlands,  who  is  a  feudatory,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  German  Empire,  as  Grand  Duko  of  Luxembourg. 

Yr.  Majesty  justly  enquires,  What  guarantees  have  we  that 
the  Shah  will  observe  these  conditions?  The  same  guarantees 
that  made  him  observe  the  Treaty  of  Paris  for  30  years,  and, 
in  addition,  the  increased  guarantee  arising  from  his  increased 
proximity  to  yr.  Majesty's  Empire,  and  its  military  resources, 
while  the  Persian  Gulf  is  at  all  times  open  to  your  Majesty's 
Fleet. 

Only  one  important  step  was  actually  taken  in  the 
process  of  disintegration.  A  chieftain,  independent  of 
Cabul,  but  under  the  protection  of  England,  was  set  up  in 
Candahar.  Before  any  definite  decision  had  been  reach;-. I 
in  the  north,  there  appeared  out  of  Turkestan  a  claimant 
to  the  Afghan  throne,  Abdul  Rahman,  nephew  of  Sher  Ali. 
There  was  reason  to  think  that  he  might  prove  the  strong 
ruler  who  was  desired;  and  Tiegotiations  had  been  begun 
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stan,  however  they  might  disaffect  voters  at  home  to  Bea- 
consfield's  Government,  did  not  lead  competent  foreign 
observers  to  doubt  England's  power  or  the  value  of  her 
goodwill.  For  in  September  of  this  year  the  friendly  re- 
lations which  had  existed  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  led  to  what  appeared  to  be  a 
serious  overture  from  Bismarck  to  Beacons-field.  He  sent 
Minister,  the  German  Ambassador  in  London,  direct  to 
Beaconsfield  at  Hughenden,  to  propose,  confidentially  and 
for  the  moment  unofficially,  a  defensive  alliance  between 
Germany,  Austria,  and  England.  Beaconsfield,  who  in- 
sisted that  the  confidence  should  be  extended  to  his  Sover- 
eign and  his  colleague,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  submitted 
to  the  Queen  the  following  account  of  this  important  con- 
versation ;  forwarding  at  the  same  time  an.  almost  verbally 
identical  report  to  Salisbury. 

Memorandum  for  Queen  Victoria. 

Secret.  HUOIIENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  27,  1879. —  Count  Miinster 
arrived  here  yesterday  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  departed  early 
tins  morning.  .  .  .  Absolutely  before  he  sot  down,  he  said,  'I 
disturb  you  in  your  retirement  with  reluctance,  but  I  obey  the 
order  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  I  come  to  make  you  a  proposal  of 
the  gravest  character.  It  must  be  made,  however,  in  complete 
confidence;  not  looked  upon,  at  this  stage,  ns  an  official  com- 
munication, but  one  of  private  friendship  of  Prince  Bismarclc, 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  official  communication.'  Then 
I  said :  '  I  must  stop  you  at  once  to  say  that,  while  I  engage 
that  the  confidence  shall  be  respected,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
listen  to  anything  on  public  affairs,  which  I  am  not  free  to  com- 
municate to  my  Sovereign  and  the  Secretary  of  State.' 

Count  Miinster:  'Prince  Bismarck  feels  thnt  and  knows  that 
it  is  not  possible,  nor  desirable,  for  you  to  converse  with  me 
except  on  those  conditions;  but  why  he  insists,  for  the  moment, 
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could  answer  with  my  head  for  the  discretion  of  my  Sovereign. 
After  some  demurring,  Count  Miinater  made  his  statement.  Tt 
was  long,  but  interesting.  The  principal  points  are  thus  con- 
densed. 

The  relations  of  Russia  and  Germany  are  in  their  nature  essen- 
tially unsatisfactory,  and  since  the  union  of  Germany  have 
become  more  so.  The  Russians  hate  the  Germans,  and  have 
succeeded,  during  late  years,  in  removing  almost  every  eminent 
German  from  their  public  service,  altho'  German  statesmen  really 
made  this  Empire.  The  Pan-Slavic  sentiment  now  entirely  ab- 
sorbs them,  and  the  reason  why  Schouvaloff  is  shelved,  is  that, 
altho'  a  Russian,  he  is  enlightened,  and  would  follow  the  policy 
of  the  great  Russo-Gernian  statesmen  who  preceded  him. 

This  chronic  state  of  affairs  induced  Prince  Bismarck  to  make 
an  effort  to  rid  Germany  of  the  Russian  thraldom  under  which 
Germany  has  so  long  groaned,  and  to  follow  up  the  comparative 
emancipation  which  had  been  effected  by  the  union  of  Germany. 
In  this  spirit,  he  made,  at  an  early  period  of  Lord  Beacousfield's 
administration,  a  proposal  to  Lord  Odo  Russell  proposing  an 
alliance  with  Gt.  Britain.  That  proposal  was  not  only  rejected 
by  the  English  Secretary  of  State,  but  was  only  notified  by  him 
to  his  colleagues  accompauied  by  his  opinion,  that  it  could  not 
for  a  moment  be  entertained.  Had  that  proposal  been,  accepted, 
there  would  have  been  no  Turkish  war,  and  none  of  the  com- 
plications that  now  embarrass  us.  Thrown  back  on  himself, 
Prince  Bismarck  was  forced  to  rely  on  Russia,  and  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  alliance  of  the  three  Emperors,  which  was  never 
realised,  and  by  the  reciprocal  regard  of  the  two  Emperors  of 
Germany  and  Russia,  the  Prince  managed  for  "a  time  to  keep 
affairs  tolerably  straight.1 

Now,  all  the  old  and  organic  rancor  has  reappeared.  All  the 
complaints  of  Germany  having  thrown  over  Russia,  are  false 
and  mere  pretexts.  So  also  the  pretended  personal  difference 
of  Gortchakoff  and  Bismarck,  and  the  articles  in  the  Russian, 
newspapers.  What  is  true,  is,  that  Pan-Slavism  is  entirely  para- 
mount in  Russia,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  at  last 
given  in  entirely  to  it.  The  meeting  of  the  two  Emperors,  the 
other  day,  wns  an  entire  failure.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
snirl  MTiH  dirl  mnnv  thinc's  nn  t.Yint  occasion  which  his  friends 


Russia  is  preparing  to  attack  Austnn;  the  peace  ot  the  world 
will  be  disturbed  ;  it  is  in  tho  nature  of  things  that  it  will  not 
bo  a  localised  war;  it  will  bo  a  great  and  general  war.  Peace 
is  necessary  to  Germany  ;  no  country  desires  or  requires  peace 
more.  To  secure  it,  aho  proposes  an  iillinnco  between  Germany, 
Austria  and  Great  Britain.  But  beforo  he  mentions  this  to  the 
Emperor,  Prince  Bismarck  wishes  to  know  from  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  whether  he  may  consider  Englnnd  as  favorable  to  such  a 
scheme,  as  he  does  not  wish  to  emb:\rk  on  fruitless  negoeiatioiis, 
and  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  does  not  favor  the  idea,  lie  will  proceed 
no  further. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  said  ho  regretted  tho  original  proposition  of 
P.  Bismarck  some  years  ago  had  been  so  abruptly  dismissed. 
Had  it  been  made  the  subject  of  negociation  between  the  two 
Courts,  it  might  have  assumed  a  practical  shape.  He  agreed 
with  Prince  Bismarck,  that  it  probably  would  have  prevented 
the  war,  but  in  considering  tho  new  proposal,  tho'  himself  favor- 
able, and  always  favorable,  to  an  understanding  with  Germany, 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  any  step  on  the  part  of 
Gt.  Britain,  that  would  seem  hostile  to  France,  might  now  be 
viewed  with  suspicion  and  dislike  "by  tho  people  of  England,  the 
commercial  and  social,  and,  in  some  degree,  tho  political  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  being  so  intimate. 

Count  Miinster  said  that,  Prince  Bismarck  had  foreseen  this; 
that  the  alliance  ho  contemplated  would  not  be  incompatible 
with  cordial  relations  with  Franco;  that  their  relations  with 
France  were  of  that  description  ;  and  that  the  Prince  had  reason 
to  believe,  that  neither  tho  present  French  Ministry,  nor  Gam- 
betta  and  his  friends,  would  commence  n  war  of  aggression 
against  Germany;  that  any  danger  of  that  kind  could  only  come 
from  the  old  clerical  and  monarchical  parties,  and  that  France 
under  any  circumstances  would  never  stir  if  Gt.  Britain  and 
Germany  were  united. 

The  two  leading  features  of  such  co-oporation  would  naturally 
be,  to  guard  Germany  from  such  aggression,  and  to  support  in 
the  Levant,  and  the  East  generally,  the  policy  and  interests  of 
England. 

The  conversation  had  gone  on  now  for  an  hour,  when  the 
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to  convey  this  his  opinion  to  P.  Bismarck,  and  ask  his  nighness's 
permission  to  place  himself  in  personal  communication  with 
Lord  Salisbury. 

Ultimately  Count  Miinster  said  he  should  write  to  Prince 
Bismarck  to  that  effect;  that  it  was  too  great  and  grave  a  busi- 
ness to  be  hurried;  but  that,  probably,  about  the  time  Lord 
Salisbury  had  returned  to  England,  Count  Hiinster  would  have 
received  a  reply  from  the  Chancellor. 

The  Queen  in  her  reply  took  strongly  the  point  which 
Beaconsfield  had  at  once  raised  with  Munster.  Bismarck 
should  certainly,  Her  Majesty  thought,  not  he  entirely  dis- 
couraged, '  but  we  must  not  alienate  France.  ...  If  we 
ally  ourselves  with  Germany  and  Austria,  France  might 
join  with  Russia  and  Italy,  which  would  be  very  serious.' 
Salisbury  was  disposed  to  think  that,  in  then  existing  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  have  to  aid  Austria  if  she  were  at- 
tacked by  Eussia,  whether  we  were  allied,  or  not,  to  the 
Central  Powers. 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

HUGHENDEN,  Oct.  1,  1879. — .  .  .  What  B.'s  game  may  exactly 
be,  I  venture  not  to  say,  but,  no  doubt,  he  is  a  man  who,  if  he 
have  cards  in  his  hand,  will  play  them.  The  question  is,  whether, 
at  this  moment,  his  game  is  not  ours? 

There  is  a  preponderant  impression  here,  that  the  general 
policy  of  our  Government  may  be  good,  but  that  we  have  been 
unskilful  or  unfortunate  in  managing  its  details,  so  that  we 
have  not  adequately  achieved  our  purpose. 

That  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  country,  is  the  maintenance 
of  our  Empire,  and  hostility  to  Kuasia.  Notwithstanding  the 
general  depression,  a  fear  of  Eussia,  as  the  Power  that  will 
ultimately  strike  at  the  root  of  our  Empire,  is  singularly  preva- 
lent, and  is  felt  even  by  those,  who  do  not  publicly,  or  loudly, 
express  it.  I  believe  that  an  alliance  between  the  three  Powers 
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versation  with  M[Unster].  Yet  it  might  bo  worth  considering, 
whether  some  treaty  between  the  three  Allies,  not  formally  and 
avowedly  for  the  great  object,  but  with  reference  to  some  prac- 
tical point  connected  with  it,  might  not  be  expedient,  but  these 
matters  are  too  vast  and  intricate  to  write  about,  and  we  shall 
soon  meet.  .  .  • 

I  would  just  observe,  however,  that  supposing  I  aui  wrong 
in  my  assumption  as  to  the  effect  of  this  alliance  on  the  imme- 
diate opinion  of  England,  and  we  retire  from  office,  we  shall 
retire  as  the  representatives  of  »  strong  and  intelligent  policy, 
and  the  advantage  of  this  will  he  felt  by  tho  Tory  party  hereafter. 

I  think  you  would  gain  nothing  by  pumping  Waddington. 
We  know  what  is  in  that  well.  Were  it,  otherwise,  worth  while 
to  do  so,  you  would  gain  nothing.  Franco  could  not,  in  reason, 
object  to  our  assisting  Austria,  if  attacked  by  Russia,  particu- 
larly if  she  remember  the  Tripartite  Treaty.  .  .  . 

Presumably  Bismarck  was  not  satisfied  with  Beacons- 
field's  friendly  but  indecisive  attitude.  At  any  rate, 
Miinster  about  a  fortnight  Inter  had  a  general  talk  with 
Salisbury  in  the  Foreign  Oilicio  without  making  any  refer- 
ence to  the  proposal  submitted  at  llnghcndcn.  Beacous- 
field  was  determined,  very  rightly,  to  explore  the  situation, 
and  urged  Salisbury  himself  to  open  the  matter  with 
Miinster. 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR.,  Oct.  14, 1879.' — .  .  .  What  I  would  suggest 
for  your  consideration  is,  that  you  should  see  M.  before  his  de- 
parture, and  frankly  open  on  tho  whole  mutter. 

Make  any  use  of  my  name  you  like,  and  throw  any  blame 
•upon  me,  wh.  may  be  expedient,  as  to  my  clumsiness  in  the 
negotiation. 

We  Eain  nothintr  by  reserve,  as  it  seems  to  mo.    If  Bismarck 


From  Lord  Salisbury. 

Confidential.  IIATPIELD,  Wednesday,  Oct.  15,  '79. —  Hiinster  is 
here  now,  and  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  him  about  our 
matter.  .  .  . 

I  stated  to  him  our  view  —  that  Austria's  position  in  Europe 
was  a  matter  in  which  we  took  deep  interest,  and  considered 
essential:  that,  if  Russia  attacked  Germany  and  Austria,  Ger- 
many might  rely  on  our  being  on  her  side.  I  said,  '  I  suppose 
the  service  you  would  want  of  us  would  be  to  influence  France 
and  Italy  to  observe  neutrality.'  He  replied  that  was  their  ob- 
ject: that  Metz  and  Strasburg  made  them  tolerably  safe  from 
all  attack  on  the  south  part  of  the  frontier;  but  that  they  were 
open  through  Belgium,  •  and  they  wished  to  feel  confident  that 
we  should  not  tolerate  an  attack  through  Belgium.  Of  that,  I 
said,  he  might  feel  confident;  and  I  was  pretty  sure  that  we 
could  prevent  any  French  Government  from  joining  Bussia 
against  him;  but  that  he  might  rely  on  our  goodwill  and  assist- 
ance in  the  contingency  of  an  attack  on  Austria  and  Germany. 

It  was  all  very  much  in  the  sense  and  tone  of  his  conversation 
with  you :  but  it  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  since  he  hnd 
spoken  to  you  there  had  been  a  slight  change  of  mind:  and  that 
B.  is  not  so  keen  now  as  then.  .  .  . 

Nothing  further  came  from  Berlin  about  the  proposed 
triple  alliance  between  Germany,  Austria,  and  England. 
But  on  October  27  Tvarolyi,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  an- 
nounced to  Salisbury  the  conclusion  of  the  famous  Austro- 
German  Alliance,  without  any  allusion  to  the  possibility 
of  including  England  as  a  third  party.  The  memorandum 
which  Salisbury  drew  up  for  the  Queen  shows  the  manner 
in  -which  this  covenant  was  originally  represented  by  its 
framers. 

Lord  Salisbury  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Memorandum  of  -interview  on   October  27,  1879,  between  Lord 
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having  become  •  ingiuenea  uy  me  araiuae  01  tne  nussian  Uov- 
ernment.  The  two  Empires  hud  agreed  that  for  the  little  mat- 
ters which  still  remained  to  be  executed  by  the  Berlin  Treaty 
(chiefly  questions  of  delimitation)  they  would  observe  a  most 
conciliatory  attitude,  so  long  as  Euaaia  did  the  same:  but  if  on 
them,  or  for  any  other  causes,  Russia  were  to  attack  either 
Empire,  they  hnd  agreed  to  treat  it  as  an  attack  on  both  of  them. 
He  insisted  that  it  was  an  alliance  having  for  its  object  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  status  quo:  that  Austria  having 
obtained  Bosnia  was  satisfied  and  entertained  no  projects  of 
convoitise:  that  if  Turkey  were  to  fall,  an  event  which  ho  did 
not  affect  to  regard  as  very  distant,  Austria  would  neither  desire 
to  tako  her  place,  nor  would  suffer  Russia  to  do  BO;  but  would 
do  her  best  to  strengthen  the  "little  States,"  and  the  actual  in- 
habitants, whoever  they  were,  in  their  resistance  to  invasion. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  this  communication  had  been  made 
to  England  only;  and  that  the  two  Empires  earnestly  hoped  that 
it  would  be  a  gratifying  one  to  your  Majesty's  Government. 

Lord  Salisbury,  replied  that  the  intelligence  would  bo  received 
by  your  Majesty  and  the  Cabinet  with  great  gratification  as  they 
would  see  in  it  a  pledge  for  European  peace.  He  expressed  a 
confidence  that,  if  in  the  lapse  of  years  the  Turkish  Empire 
should  fall,  the  difficult  questions  arising  out  of  that  result  would 
be  settled  only  after  an  intimate  consultation  between  the  three 
Powers,  and  he  asked  whether  the  agreement  was  a.  written  one. 
To  this  question  Count  Karolyi  would  give  no  direct  answer: 
but  only  said  that  it  was  a  'serious  engagement,'  and  if  the 
events  it  provided  against  took  place,  it  would  be  followed  by  acts. 
He  said  that  the  German  Emperor  had  been  brought  to  ap- 
prove of  it  with  great  difficulty  and  only  after  great  pressure 
from  Prince  Bismarck.  He  concluded  by  repeating  his  exhorta- 
tions to  secrecy. 

Probably  the  '  groat  gratification. '  which  Salisbury  ex- 
pressed to  Karolyi  at  the  receipt  of  the  news,  and  his  public 
description  of  the  mere  rumour  of  it  89  '  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy/  gave  Bismarck  all  he  wished.  '  The  German 
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more  opposition  from  him  to  the  inclusion  of  England  in  it. 
Moreover,  so  long  as  England,  at  that  time  Russia's  prin- 
cipal antagonist  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  was  omitted  from 
the  treaty,  there  was  room  for  that  '  reinsurance '  with 
Russia  which  he  always  kept  before  his  mind  as  desirahle. 
Bismarck's  omission  to  prosecute  his  overture  relieved 
the  Cabinet  from  a  difficulty.  Both  the  Queen  and  North- 
cote,  who  was  at  this  period  Minister  in  attendance  at  Bal- 
moral, felt  very  strongly  the  danger  of  alienating  France. 
Her  Majesty  feared,  she  wrote,  that  Bismarck's  proposal 
was  meant  '  to  paralyse  France  as  much  as  against  Russia ; 
and  that  we  may  be  drawn  into  a  trap.'  Even  Beaconsfield, 
though  he  considered  that  danger  to  he  over-estimated,  held 
that  it  was  not  unfortunate  that  the  affair  should  have 
ended  without  forfeiting  the  sympathy  either  of  the  Central 
Powers  or  of  France. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Nov.  5, 1879. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  . .  .  duly 
received  the  letter  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expressing 
yr.  Majesty's  views  on  the  subject  of  the  alliance  with  Austria 
and  Germany.  .  .  . 

When  Count  Miinster  left  Hughenden,  it  was  with  the  inten- 
tion of  communicating  to  Prince  Bismarck  the  result  of  his 
conference  with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  to  ask  the  Prince's  au- 
thority to  speak  on  the  subject  to  Lord  Salisbury.  Count  Miins- 
ter then  calculated  that  he  should  receive  an  answer  from  Prince 
Bismarck  in  about  a  week  01  ten  days.  Whether  the  Prince  was 
disappointed  by  the  reserve  shown  on  the  general  subject  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  or  was  offended  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  insisting 
on  immediate  communication  of  the  proposal  to  yr.  Majesty  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  or  whether  some  sudden  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  circumstances  at  Berlin,  or  whether  Count  Mtinster 


fensivo   alliance   between   Austria   and    Germany,   in   no   sense 
inviting,  or  soliciting,  the  adhesion  of  England. 

This  is  all  very  strange,  but,  in  Lord  Boaconsfield's  opinion, 
by  no  means  unfortunate.  It  would  have  been  a  difficult,  and 
cvon  dangerous,  affair  to  have  altogether  rejected  the  contem- 
plated alliance;  and  although  from  the  interviews  of  M.  Watl- 
dington  and  Lord  Salisbury  at  Dieppe,  tin  estrangement  from 
France  would  not  have,  neccasarily,  occurred,  still  it  would  have 
been  an  event,  which  might  havo  dulled  the  reciprocal  feelings 
of  yr.  Majesty's  Government  and  that  of  Paris.  At  present  yr. 
Majesty  is  as  free  us  air,  and  that,  too,  without  showing  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  Austro-German  views.1  .  .  . 

An  hour  was  occupied  [at  the  Cabinet  yesterday]  in  discussing 
the  question  of  dissolution.  With  one  exception,  every  Minister 
was  in  favour  of  postponing  the  dissolution,  provided  no  new  tax- 
were  proposed.  The  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  observed  si- 
lonce,  which  Lord  Beacomfield  will  not  describe  as  ominous.  All, 
however,  depends  on  his  decision.  If  he'  will  only  do  what  Mr. 
Pitt  did  —  what  a  humbler  man,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  did  in  1858 
—  and  not  attempt  sin  artificial  sinking  fund  in  the  teeth  of  new 
taxes,  all  would  bo  right.  Tho  best  way,  however,  with  Sir 
Stafford  ia  not  to  press  him  prematurely.  He  will  havo  good 
advice  from  many  quarters,  and  Lord  Bcauonsfiold  thinks  will 
feel  the  impropriety  of  levying  fresh  taxation,  when  the  industry 
of  the  country  is  only  just  recovering  from  almost  unprecedented 
depression. 
The  Cabinet  meets  again  to-day,  tho  subject,  Ireland.  .  .  . 

It  was,  no  doubt,  with  recollections  of  these  overtures 
from  Bismarck  in.  his  mind,  that  Beacousliold  vindicated, 
in  tlie  most,  striking  passage  of  his  Guildhall  speech,  Eng- 
land's place  and  high  responsibility  in  the  councils  of 
Europe.  - 

Li  assuming  that  peace  will  be  maintained,  I  assume  also 
that  no  Great  Power  would  shrink  from  its  responsibilities. 
If  there  be  a  country,  for  example,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
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will  be  maintained,  and  maintained  for  a  long  period.  Without 
their  presence,  war,  as  has  happened  before,  and  too  frequently 
of  late,  seems  to  me  to  be  inevitable.  I  speak  on  this  subject 
with  confidence  to  the  citizens  of  London,  because  I  know  that 
they  are  men  who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  Empire  which  their 
ancestors  created ;  because  I  know  that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  the 
noblest  of  human  sentiments,  now  decried  by  philosophers  —  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism;  because  I  know  they  will  not  be  beguiled 
into  believing  that  in  maintaining  their  Empire  they  may  for- 
feit their  liberties.  One  of  the  greatest  of  Romans,  when  asked 
what  were  his  politics,  replied,  Imperium  ct  Libertas.  That 
would  not  make  a  bad  programme  for  a  British  Ministry.  It  is 
one  from  which  Her  Majesty's  advisers  do  not  shrink. 

In  this  speech  Beaconsfield  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  congratulate  the  City  on  tlie  signs  of  a  revival  in 
trade,  after  a  depression  which  had  lasted  nearly  as  long 
as  his  Government.  With  his  customary  shrewdness  he 
singled  out  for  notice,  '  as  significant  of  the  general  pros- 
perity of  commerce,'  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  an  in- 
dustry which,  he  said,  was  then  so  active  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  execute  the  orders  which  were  pouring  in.  The 
laughter  and  scorn,  with  which  contemporary  critics  greeted 
this  selection  of  an  apparently  obscure  trade  as  typical, 
appear  very  foolish  now,  when  chemists  and  chemistry  are 
universally  recognised  as  dominating  manufacture. 

But,  thovigh  Beaconsfield  could  point  to  a  revival  of  com- 
merce, he  said  nothing,  as  there  was  no  cheering  news  to 
give,  about  agriculture,  an  industry  which  touched  him 
more  nearly.  T.  E.  Kcbbel  has  truly  said  that  the  landed 
interest  of  England  was,  to  the  day  of  Bcaconsfield's  death, 
'  the  object  of  his  devotion;  and  on  it  he  constantly  main- 
tained that  the  greatness  of  England  had  been  reared.' 


—  that  the  agricultural  interest  is  suffering  from  a 
succession  of  bad  harvests,  aud  that  these  bad  harvests  are 
accompanied  for  the  first  time  by  extremely  low  prices.  .  .  . 
In  old  days,  when  we  had  a  bad  harvest,  we  had  also  the 
somewhat  dismal  compensation  of  higher  prices.     That  is 
not  the  condition  of  the  present ;  on  the  contrary  the  har- 
vests are  bad,  and  the  prices  are  lower.'     This  was  because 
of  the  foreign  competition  which  was  the  inevitable  result 
of  Peel's  action  in  1846.     '  The  immense  importations  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce  have  been  vastly  in  excess  of 
what  the  increased  demands   of  our  population  actually 
require.     And  that  is  why  such  low  prices  are  maintained.' 
There  had  consequently  arisen  from  the  agricultural  in- 
terest loud  demands  for  the  removal  of  the  burdens  on  real 
property,  for  reciprocity,  and  finally  for  full-blown  Pro- 
tection; and  landlords  and  farmers  naturally  quoted  in 
favour  of  these  policies  what  Beaconsfield  called  in  the 
House  of  Lords  '  speeches  which  I  myself  made,  in  another 
place,  and  in  another  generation,'  '  rusty  phrases  of  mine 
forty  years  ago.'     In  two  speeches  in  Parliament,  on  March 
28  and  April  29,  Beaconsfield  explained  why  none  of  the 
suggested  remedies  could  now  be  adopted.     The  first  pol- 
icy, the  relief  of  the  burdens  on  real  property,  had  largely 
been  carried  out  under  his  own  Government :  the  rates  had 
been  relieved  of  pauper  lunatics,  registration,  police,  and 
prisons.     "No   serious   relief   for   land   could   be   obtained 
from  further  readjustment.     As  for  reciprocity,  when  he 
himself    advocated    it,    there    were    elements    on    which 
treaties  of  reciprocity  could  be  negotiated.     Now  there  were 
none. 

At  that  time,  although  the  great  changes  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel 


at  the  present  moment,  whether  this  was  wise  or  not;  but  thu 
policy  which  was  long  ago  abandoned  you  cannot  resume. 

Keciprocity,  whatever  its  merits,  was  dead.  England  had 
lost  the  power  of  building  up  a  reciprocal  system  of  com- 
mercial treaties. 

Still  less  could  general  Protection  be  resumed.  A  whole 
session  had  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  before  the  Corn 
Laws  were  repealed.  The  distress  which  followed  repeal 
kept  the  controversy  alive  for  several  years,  but  all  efforts 
to  obtain  from  the  constituencies  a  verdict  iu  favour  of 
the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  1846  failed.  '  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  public  men,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  opinions  upon  these  great  commercial 
questions  when  these  important  changes  were  first  intro- 
duced, to  have  had  an  open  controversy  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  Government  of  the  country  could  not  have 
been  carried  on.  It  was  necessary  to  bow  to  the  decision 
of  Parliament  and  the  country,  expressed  by  its  representa- 
tives in  both  Houses,  and  ultimately  by  an  appeal  to  the 
whole  nation  itself.'  In  other  words,  Protection,  like  reci- 
procity, was,  for  the  Victorian  epoch,  dead;  and  practical 
statesmen  would  not  waste  time  in  discussing  its  virtues. 
But  it  must  be  supposed  that  Beaconsfield  was  still  of 
opinion  that  Protection,  if  practicable,  would  have  been 
the  only  policy  to  restore  the  landed  interest,  as  he  appeared 
to  be  bankrupt  of  other  ideas  on  the  question.  He  certainly 
propounded  no  remedy  of  his  own  for  the  woeful  state  of 
agriculture,  except  a  vague  reliance  upon  '  the  energy  of 
this  country.'  He  was  not  disposed  in  April  even  to  grant 
a  Royal  Commission,  but  subsequent  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons  caused  him  to  change  his  mind,  and  such  a 


Hartington  said  that,  if  Mr.  Cbaphu  and  his  friends  had 
made  out  their  case,  the  land  system  of  England  had  broken 
down,  that,  unique  system  under  which  '  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  carried  on  by  a  class  of  men  who  are  not  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  and  who  are  not  the  actual  cultivators 
of  the  soil.'  Beaconsficld  at  once  rallied  to  the  defence 
of  that  ordered  scheme  of  country  life,  landlord,  farmer, 
and  labourer,  which  ho  admired:  and  evolved  a  noteworthy 
theory  about  the  three  profits  necessarily  derived  from  the 
land.  This  he  propounded  to  the  world  in  his  speech  at 
the  Mansion  House  a.t  the  close  of  the  session.  Here  is 
the  crucial  passage. 

Look  at  the  peasant  proprietor.  The  peasant  buys  a  farm, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  acres,  and  pays  for  it  out  of  his  earnings 
previously  invested  in  the  public  funds  of  his  country,  or,  as 
is  often  the  case,  with  money  borrowed  from  u  banker  in  his 
neighbourhood.  The  interest  paid  to  the  banker,  or  that  which 
represents  what  the  peasant  derived  from  his  previous  invest- 
ment, is  the  first  income  of  the  soil,  and  may  bo  snid  to  represent 
rent.  Then  the  peasant  proprietor  haa  to  stock  bis  farm  and 
to  supply  the  machinery  which  is  to  cultivate  tho  soil.  He  has 
to  buy,  if  not  a  plough,  many  spades,  barrows,  and  other  instru- 
ments; he  has  to  build  a  cart,  purchase  a  horse,  whose  manure 
is  necessary  for  the  due  cultivation  of  tho  soil;  he  has  to  raise 
some  building,  however  modest;  n  barn,  at  least  a  shod.  AH 
this  floating  capital  and  its  wear  and  tear  demand  and  receive 
the  second  income  from  tho  soil,  and  represent  the  farmer's 
return.  Having  purchased  his  farm  and  then  stocked  it,  the 
peasant  proprietor,  and  probably  his  sons,  proceed  to  cultivate 
tho  soil,  and  during  their  labours  they  must  be  fed  and  clothed, 
and  nurtured  and  lodged,  and  that  is  an  income  which  in  this 
country  we  should  call  wages.  But  it  is  the  third  income  which 
the  land  is  obliged  to  produce  under  tho  tenure  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship. I  wish  it  then  to  bo  impressed  on  the  sense  of  this 
nation  that,  the  three  incomes  which  land  must,  under  any  cir- 


government;  they  have  given  us  Hie  farmers,  who  cultivate  and 
improve  their  estates,  and  lastly  the  agricultural  peasant,  whoso 
lot  is  deplored  by  those-  not  acquainted  with  it,  but  who  has 
during  the  last  forty  years  made  more  continuous  progress  than 
any  other  class  in  Tier  Majesty's  dominions. 

Beaconsfield  developed  this  ingenious,  if  somewhat  fanci- 
ful, theme  in  a  long  speech  which  he:  made  on  September  IS, 
after  his  frequent  autumnal  custom,  to  his  County  Agricul- 
tural Association  at  Aylesburv.  The  occasion  weighed 
heavily  on  him  in  prospect,  as  he  told  Lady  Bradford  on 
September  2 :  'I  have  another  affair  hanging  over  me, 
which  horribly  distresses  and  depresses  me;  to  be  Presi- 
dent, in  about  a  fortnight,  of  the  Royal  Bucks  Agricultural 
Association;  at  all  times  a  painful  effort,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment, so  critical  in.  the  agricultural  world,  entailing  on  me 
more  thought  and  labor  than  if  I  had  to  bring  forward  a 
great  measure  in  Parliament.'  He  would  not  admit,  he 
said,  that  the  agricultural  system  of  England  had  broken 
down.  There  was  distress,  but  not  decadence.  He  main- 
tained that  the  distribution  of  the  three  profits  from  the 
land  gave  \is  three  valuable  classes  on  the  land  instead  of 
one ;  and  quoted  statistics  to  show  that  production  per  acre 
in  England  under  the  triple  system  was  double  that  of 
France  under  the  system  of  peasant  proprietors.  He  dis- 
cussed the  uncertain  conditions  of  transatlantic  competition 
with  a  view  of  discouraging  precipitate  action;  at  home, 
moreover,  bad  harvests  would  before  long  be  replaced  by 
good  ones.  But  there  was  ample  reason  for  rent  reduction 
by  landlords,  who  he  was  sure  would  be  ready  to  stand  by 
their  farmers.  Then  full  use  should  be  made  of  his  own 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  which  secured  compensation 
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These  men  were  opposed  to  our  iree  and  aristocratic  gov- 
ernment. You  may  get  rid  of  that  government,  gentlemen- 
but  if  you  do  you  will  have  either  a  despotism  that  ends  in 
democracy,  or  a  democracy  that  ends  in  despotism.' 

Patience,  liberal  reductions  of  rent,  security  for  tenants, 
unexhausted  improvements  —  these  constituted  Beacons- 
field's  prescription  for  the  immediate  trouble.  He  had 
manifested  his  own  belief  in  the  future  of  agricultural 
property  by  adding  at  this  season  to  his  Hughenden  estate; 
but  his  letters  show  the  straits  to  which  his  friends  among 
the  big  landlords  were  driven. 

To  Lady  Bradford.  \ 

10,  DOWNING  STHEET,  Oct.  Y. —  I  hope  you  have  won  the  race, 
wh.  is  possible,  as  they  say  '  everybody  has  his  turn,'  tho'  I  havo 
heard  the  apophthegm  in  coarser  tongue. 

They  say  now,  however,  as  the  consequence  of  the  landed 
break-up,  that  there  are  to  be  no  more  turf,  and  no  more  London 
seasons.  All  our  friends  have  shut  up  their  houses,  or  are  to 
do  so.  It  will  bo  nn  excuse  for  some,  who  ought  to  have  done  so 
under  any  circumstances. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  one :  Burghley !  But  this,  I  think,  must 
be  her  ladyship's  temper  as  much  as  his  Lp.'s  ruin.  A  good 
many  more  were  mentioned  at  the  Council  yesterday,  but  I  have 
forgotten  them,  so  I  hope  they  may  not  bo  true. 

To  my  surprise,  how[ever],  your  friend  Duke  of  R[ichmond] 
and  C[orclon],  who  throughout  has  been  quite  sceptical  of  smash, 
announced  that  his  news,  from  Sussex,  was  the  very  worst,  and 
that  his  men,  with  leases,  were  throwing  up!  I  am  sorry  for 
the  country,  still  more  for  him,  whom  I  like.  .  .  .  For  myself,  I 
could  live  in  a  garret  provided  it  was  well  whitewashed,  and 
very  clean. 

I  came  up  yesterday  early  to  see  Salisbury],  a  very  long  con- 
ference, and  then  Cab.,  still  longer  —  and  now  I  am  returning, 
in  10  mins.,  to  H[ughenden]  with[ou]t  any  news  from  Cabul. 
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and  tho'  there  are  troops  eno',  they  are  still  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance. 

However,  I  will  only  think  of  yr.  own  victory,  which  is  very 
triumphant.  I  wrote  a  line  of  congratulation  to  Bradford  yes- 
terday, who,  being  Master  of  the  Horse,  deserves  to  win.  My 
household  is  much  excited  by  the  event.  I  suspect  B.'a  valet 
must  have  '  put  them  on.'  I  fear  they  are  all  on  the  turf  —  even 
Mr.  Baum. 

The  peacocks  are  beginning  to  get  proud  again,  their  tails 
developing  as  the  leaves  fall.  .  .  . 

The  Aylesbury  and  Guildhall  speeches  were  Beacons- 
field's  only  contributions  to  the  oratory  of  the  autumn. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Parliament  had  completed 
six  out  of  a  possible  seven  sessions  and  that  therefore  dis- 
solution could  not  he  far  distant,  the  outpouring  this  year 
was  immense  on  both  sides.  All  other  efforts,  however, 
paled  beside  Gladstone's  Midlothian  '  pilgrimage  of  passion,' 
with  its  herculean  programme,  its  undiscrirumating  denun- 
ciation of  the  Beaconsfield  Government  and  all  their  works, 
its  arrogant  claim  to  be  fighting  the  battle  of  '  justice, 
humanity,  freedom,  law ' l  against  the  powers  of  darkness. 
This  outburst,  which  occupied  the  last  week  of  November 
and  the  first  week  of  December, .  did  not  disturb  Beacons- 
field's  autumn  routine  of  incessant  work  at  Hughenden  and 
in  London,  varied  by  an  occasional  visit  for  a  day  or  two 
to  friends.  At  the  close  of  Gladstone's  campaign  he  wrote 
to  Cranbrook:  '  It  certainly  is  a  relief  that  this  drenching 
rhetoric  has  at  length  ceased ;  but  I  have  never  read  a  word 
of  it.  Satis  eloquentice,  sapiential  parum.' 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HA.TFIELD  HOUSE,  Nov.  1. — .  .  .  I  believe  the  only  foundation 
for  the  sudden  surmise  of  a  dissolution  was  Willie  Dyke  paying 


nn  injury  and  insult  ns  a  reward  tor  incir  xaitniui  services  and 
support.  .  .  . 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Nov.  fi. —  As  you  say,  n  heavy,  a  very 
heavy  week.  I'd  he  very  glad  were  it  as  short  as  that.  Cabs, 
every  clay.  I  have  just  come  up  from  the  Oaht.  and  was  told 
that  poor  Schou  [valoff] ,  who  cnllcd  on  me  yesterday  to  say 
•farewell,  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  reception  room.  Ho  is 
recalled,  and  alas !  not  to  be  Minister  or  anything :  his  successor 
Prince  LobanofF.  .  .  . 

This  is  incoherent;  as  Schou.  said,  'You  arc  breathless  and 
exhausted  with  your  Cabinet ;  so  I  will  bo  short.' 

Nov.  9. — .  .  .  The  City  dinner  to-morrow  is  always  an  ex- 
hausting affair,  and  I  am  sorry  to  sny  I  am  not  free  from  my  old 
foe.  It  always  attacks  me  about  this  time,  and  after  two  months 
of  health,  I  began  to  think  I  was  immortal.  I  feel  very  much 
the  reverse  at  this  moment.  .  .  . 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

10,  DOAVNINQ  STREET,  Nov.  13,  '70. —  I  am  very  sorry  about 
your  dog.  I  have  a  collie  of  Monty's  standing  on  his  hind  legs, 
and  begging  to  be  noticed,  by  me  at  this  very  moment.  His 
shaggy  coat  is  beautiful  in  texture  and  color,  and  his  eyes  like 
precious  stones,  yet  full  of  intelligence  and  humanity,  a  most 
sensible  and  agreeable  companion.  But  then  they  die  too  soon, 
and,  in  their  youth,  are  apt  to  meet  mischances  like  yours.  Dis- 
temper is  a  terrible  mystery.  I  had  a  collia  once,  who  suffered 
terribly,  but  I  saved  his  life  by  frequent,  but  very  slight,  doses 
of  port  wine,  recommended  by  a  vet.  at  Beaconsfield. 

The  dinner  at  the  Guildhall  was  very  successful.  It  waa  the 
most  crowded  banquet  that  Gog  and  Magog  ever  looked  down 
upon.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  Nov.  1C,  "79. — .  .  .  We  seem  to  be  in  for 
a  premature  hard  blnck  frost,  and  I  cannot  venture  out,  but  I 
nm  pretty  well.  .  .  . 

Of   course,    you    know    they    expelled    Labouchere   from   the 


trioua  profession,  and,  while  quite  young,  member  for  tV  ••  metrop. 
county,  he  sacrifices  England  for  Bohemia,  and  lives  with  bravoes 
and  ruffians,  whose  natural  business  it  is  to  poison  society.  .  .  . 

Nov.  24. —  I  am  writing  to  you  by  candlelight,  and  so  it  has 
been  for  these  days  past;  with  no  change,  except  to-. lay,  they 
say,  there  is  a  dreary  thaw,  and  that  the  hard  blacl:  frost  has 
gone,  or  is  going.  .  .  . 

Schou.  luncheoned  here,  I  think  on  Friday.  ...  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  his  farewell  audience  for  Thursday  next, 
for  wh'.  he  seems  greatly  obliged  to  me.  I  hope  the  Queen  may 
invite  him  to  dine.  After  all,  he  is  the  only  Russian  who  at 
least  pretends  to  be  our  friend,  and  his  disgrace  at  his  own  Court 
is  attributable  to  his  supposed  friendliness  to  this  country. 
Eeally  it  means  his  friendship  to  peace  and  common  sense, 
neither  of  wh.  are  popular  at  St.  Petersburg. 

I  offered  Henry  Lennox  the  Deputy  Governorship  of  the  New 
Forest,  wh.  half  the  world  is  candidate  for.  All  my  colleagues, 
to  whom  I  broke  my  intention,  protested  against  my  madness 
in  so  doing.  Will  you  believe  it,  that  Henry  declined  the  post, 
and  also,  if  it  became  vacant,  a  Commissionership  of  Customs, 
wh.  he  understood  I  was  reserving  for  him.  He  will  not  leave 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  take  anything  but  a  high  post:  he 
absolutely  intimated  the  Cabinet!!  Don't  say  anything  about 
this.  .  .  . 

Nov.  26. —  I  am  now  going  to  have  my  audience  at  Windsor 
—  at  i  past  two,  tho'  our  Sovereign  does  not  arrive  until  betn. 
9  and  10  this  morning !  What  nerve !  what  muscle !  what  energy ! 
Her  Minister  is  very  deficient  in  all  three.  The  fogs  and  frosts 
of  this  harsh  November  have  terribly  knocked  me  down.  .  .  . 

HUGIIENDEN  MANOR,  Nov.  28. — .  .  .  You  are  quite  right.  T 
have  not  read  a  single  line  o£  all  this  row,1  but  Monty  has  told 
me  something,  and  has  promised  me  to  make  notes,  in  case  it 
fall  to  my  lot  to  notice  his  wearisome  rhetoric.  What  a  waste 
of  powder  and  shot!  Because  all  this  was  planned  on  the  wild 
assumption,  that  Parlt.  was  going  to  be  dissolved,  whereas,  as 
Sir  George  Bowyer,  apparently  from  authority,  has  just  informed 
the  world,  Parlt.  will  probably  not  be  dissolved  till  the  year 
after  next.  .  .  .  Monty  is  of  great  use  to  me,  and  therefore  goes 


JJeC.    i. — .    .    .    -IJiere    la    ti    «_/uuiuui>    un     rrcuueauuj'.   .   . 

to  go  up,  and  return,  in  this  dreadful  weather;  the  snow  now 
falling  fast,  and  the  frost  continuing.  .  .  . 

Poor  Eoebuck  gone !  His  Privy  Councillorship  made  his  last 
hours  tranquil,  if  not  content.  Never  was  such  an  unsuccessful 
career  except  poor  Joseph  Hume's,  who,  tho'  he  was  perpetually 
making,  or  saving,  Ministries,  was  not  even  made  a  P.  Councillor. 
I  was  more  generous. 

Dec.  8. —  Your  letters  are  most  agreeable  to  mo,  and  tho'  they 
are  not  a  compensation  for  yr.  society  at  Crichel,  wli.  I  shall 
probably  never  see  again,  they  are  a  solace. 

My  visits  there,  and  at  most  places,  are  rather  artificial.  I 
always  feel  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  me  and  the 
other  guests,  and  tho'  .in  theory  we  arc  living,  when  you  aro 
a  guest,  under  the  same  roof,  in  practice  our  companionship 
is  very  slight.  A  forced  walk  in  the  morning  at  a  disagreeable 
hour,  always  necessarily  short,  and  then  come  carriages,  in  wh. 
I  never  enter,  and  wh.  you  always  do  —  and  must  always  do  — 
and  I  am  alone,  while  you  are  luncbeoning  with  sporting  heroes. 
I  think,  therefore,  I  shall  never  leave  my  own  roof  again:  no 
one  can  be  offended,  for,  unless  there  is  a  change,  wh.  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee,  I  have  told  the  Faery  the  same  thing,  and 
will  not  go  now  even  to  Windsor,  tho'  I.  believe  from  the  top 
of  my  highest  hill  the  Castle  is  in  sight. 

I  read  a  despatch  yesterday  from  Odo  Ru9s[ell],  very  curious: 
not  a  private  letter  to  Ld.  Salisbury],  but  a  regular  despatch, 
'  very  confidential.'  It  gives  an  account  of  a  very  confidential 
conversation  with  Cto.  St.  Vallier,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  as  to  his  recent  visit  to  Bismarck  at  Varzin. 

He  found  the  great  man  in  much  better  health  than  the  news- 
papers report,  '  reading  over  again  all  Lord  Beaconsfield's  novels.' 
He  told  St.  Vnllier  that  a  first-rate  work  of  fiction  was  the 
only  thing  that  gave  him  distraction;  that  riding,  shooting, 
farming,  planting,  and  hunting,  even  wolves  and  wild  boars,  he 
still  was  thinking  of  politics ;  but  with  a  fine  novel,  he  was  quite 
lost. 

He  said  he  had  never  written  works  of  fiction,  because'  he 
cd.  not  do  two  things  at  the  same  time;  that  all  the  creative  power 
that  lie  had,  he  gave  to  politics,  otherwise  he  shd.  probably  write 


to  leave  off  writing;  from  Tancred,  my  last  then,   to  Lothair 
23  years,  and  from  Loth,  nine  years,  being  a  Minister. 

Dec.  17. — .  .  .  Visit  to  the  Faery  very  agreeable.  It  was  a 
perpetual  audience,  and,  at  last,  daughters  tapped  at  the  door  at 
1  to  9  before  dinner  to  break  up  the  charming  flow  .  .  . 

Once  more  Beaconsfield  spent  a  solitary  Christmas  at 
Hughendeu,  waiting  for  news  of  Roberts,  whom  a  sudden 
rising  of  the  tribes  had  beleaguered  at  Sherpur,  near  Cabul. 
He  was  not  well.  '  The  fact  is,'  he  told  Lady  Bradford, 
'  I  have  scarcely  been  out  of  tbe  house  for  six  weeks,  in 
order  to  save  my  chest,  and  have  knocked  up  one's  nervous 
system  a  little  in  consequence.'  Happily  his  anxiety  was 
relieved  by  Indian  telegrams  on  December  28.  '  I  believe,' 
he  told  his  friend,  '  the  smash  of  the  enemy  is  complete,  nor 
do  I  think  they  will  again  rally.  I  expect  to  meet  Parlia- 
ment, both  as  regards  Asia  and  Africa,  with  a  clean  bill 
of  health.'  Accordingly  he  began  the  new  year  in  fair 
spirits  and,  he  told  the  Queen,  in  better  health  owing  to  the 
quiet  life  which  he  had  led. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUGIIENDEN  MANOR,  Jan.  1,  '80. —  I  hate  anniversaries  as  mucli 
as  you  do :  but  you  wd.  be  amused  with  the  various  '  kind  wishes  ' 
I  have  received  this  morning.  I  won't  dwell  on  Sandringham, 
or  Bruxelles,  tho'  one  was  a  Princess,  and  the  other  a  Queen. 
but  I  think  you  would  be  diverted  by  one  from  the  Prince  of 
Bagdad,  my  '  devoted,  tho'  distant,  admirer.'  I  remember  him  in 
this  country,  when  he  made  one  of  those  civilising  visits  the 
Orientals  are  fond  of. 

Osborne  has  sent  me,  as  an  elrenne,  a  most  beautiful  book, 
so  rich  in  illustrations  of  the  Teutonic,  Italian,  and  English 
schools  of  art  that,  I  am  sure,  it  will  occupy  and  delight  you 
on  your  next  visit  here. 

Our  news  is  very  srood  this  morning  from  the  seat  of  war. 


went  ujj  tu  MJVV.U  i,u  jjj.ujjiuc  J.UJ.  me  opening  of 
Parliament;,  and,  in  spite  of  his  indifferent  health,  resumed 
his  practice  o£  dining  out.  Perhaps  as  the  result,  he  was 
once  more  confined  to  his  room  by  illness  —  a  misfortune 
which  he  shared  with  Salisbury  and  other  important  coi- 
leagues. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DOWNING  ST.  Jan.  10. —  As  you  have  seen,  business  is  very 
pressing:  Cabinets  every  day  since  I  came  up,  and  we  only  do 
not  meet  in  the  morning,  because  the  expected  Indian  mail  has 
not  yet  arrived.  ...  I  dined  on  Saturday  nt  Gloucester  House  — 
a  royal  party,  but  very  agreeable,  and  a  first-rate  dinner,  wh. 
even  Prince  Hal,  very  curious  in  such  matters,  noticed  with 
much  praise.  Tho  Tecks  were  there:  Princess  Louise  to  whom 
the  dinner  was  given.  .  .  . 

Yesterday  I  dined  at  Stafford  House :  a  dinner  also  given  to 
Pss.  L[ouise] — a  farewell  one,  as  she  departs1  on  Wedy.  .  .  . 
P,  Hal  was  there,  but  no  other  royalties,  but  a  miscellaneous 
and  an  assthetical  crew,  to  interest  and  amuse  the  Queen  of 
Canada.  .  .  . 

Jan.  23. — .  .  .  I  have  not  been  out  since  Monday,  and  been 
obliged  to  ask  Dr.  Kidd  to  call  on  me,  which  is  a  bore.  The 
worst  is  that  Salisbury  has  knocked  up;  and  in  the  very  heat 
and  crisis  of  affairs,  with  daily  Cabinets,  Queen's  Speeches  and 
new  Russian  Ambassadors,  is  ordered  not  to  attend  to  business; 
a  feverish  attack,  which  always  frightens  one.  .  .  .  Don't  say 
anything  to  the  world  about  Salisbury,  as  tho  enemy  will  tri- 
umph. .  .  . 

Jan.  25. — ,  .  .  Lady  Salisbury  writes  a  better  acc[oun]t  of 
her  husband.  The  fever  much  diminished,  and  nearly  gone,  but 
very  weak.  We  have  a  Cab.  to-morrow,  the  second  he  cannot 
attend,  at  a  time,  too,  when  I  most  want  him. 

(In  pencil).  Thursday  [Jan.  29]. —  I  am  unable  to  move; 
Salisbury  is  confined  to  his  room  at  Hatfield,  and  must  do  no 
work;  the  Ld.  Chancellor,  attacked  by  asthma  for  the  first  time, 
was  so  frightened  that  he  rushed  to  Bournemouth,  where  he 


Feb.  5. — .  .  .  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  any  share  in  the  cere- 
mony, wh.1  with  the  dinner  of  yesterday  and  the  debate  of  this 
evening  was  beyond  my  physical  powers.  So  the  sword  of  state 
was  carried  by  yr.  friend  the  Duke  of  E.  and  G.,  and  the  D.  of 
Northumberland  was  consoled  by  [?  for]  his  never  having  any- 
thing to  do,  by  bearing  the  Crown  —  rather  a  weighty  and  dif- 
ficult office.  .  .  . 

I  hope  to  he  in  my  place  in  H.  of  L.  in  two  hours'  time,  but  I 
have  not  yet  put  on  a  boot,  and  am  as  shaky  as  a  man  can  be, 
who  has  been  shut  up  for  two  weeks. 

Feb.  6. — .  .  .  I  had  great  difficulty  in  speaking  last  night,  aud 
what  I  did  say  I  said  very  badly.  .  .  . 

Altogether  an  ill-omened  beginning  for  the  final  session 
of  the  1874  Parliament. 

1  Of  the  opening  of  Parliament  by  the  Queen. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
DISSOLUTION  AND  DEFEAT 
1880 

When  Ministers  mot  Parliament,  they  had  come  to  no 
conclusion  as  to  the  date  of  dissolution.  The  choice  lay 
between  the  spring  and  the  autumn  ;  and  their  disposition, 
in  which  their  chief  concurred,  was  on  the  whole  to  allow 
the  Parliament  to  run  its  course,  and  hold  the  elections  in 
the  autumn.  A  dissolution  in  tlio  spring  was  hardly  even 
possible  until  certain  measures  had  been  passed  to  relieve 
distress  in  Ireland.  Once  more  the  affairs  of  that  unhappy 
country,  which  had  dominated  the  General  Election  of  1868 
and  the  Parliament  then  elected,  but  which  had  occupied 
a  more  moderate  share  of  Ministerial  and  Parliamentary 
attention  since  1874,  forced  themselves  insistently  upon  the 
Cabinet,  though  they  had  by  no  means  as  yet  similarly  af- 
fected the  public  mind. 

Fronde  has  blamed  Disraeli  for  not,  seizing  in  1874  '  the 
opportunity  to  reorganise  the  internal  government  of  Ire- 
land.' He  suggests  that  the  land  question  might  have 
been  adjusted  on  equitable  lines,  the  authority  of  the  law 
restored,  nationalist  visions  extinguished,  and  a  permanent 
settlement  arrived  at,  but  ho  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  scheme 
by  which  these  desirable  results  might  have  been  achieved. 

" 


1     *       1  J.      1 


a  pause,  and  to  proceed  with  social  reform.  Gladstone  had 
passed  two  great  and  revolutionary  Irish  measures,  the 
Church  Act  and  the  Land  Act,  which,  with  a  University 
Bill  still  to  he  passed,  were  to  bring  appeasement  to  a  dis- 
tracted country.  Disraeli  had  not  agreed  with  the  policy 
of  those  measures ;  but  they  were  now  in  force,  and  it  was 
the  obvious  duty  of  his  Government  to  give  them  time  to 
•work  and  to  produce  all  the  healing  effects  of  which  they 
•were  capable,  while  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  law 
and  assisting  social  improvement.  Such  was  the  policy  of 
Abercorn  and  Hicks  Beach,  Disraeli's  first  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  Chief  Secretary  —  a  policy  continued  by  their  suc- 
cessors, Marlborough  and  James  Lowther.  They  even  suc- 
ceeded in  completing  Gladstone's  original  scheme  by  pass- 
ing in  1870,  in  addition  to  other  educational  measures,  a 
University  Act,  which  went 'a  considerable  way  to  meet 
the  demands  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  for  University  privi- 
leges; and  they  administered  the  law  with  courage,  and 
on  the  whole  with  success.  Though  these  proceedings 
hardly  fulfilled  Disraeli's  expressed  hope  of  governing  Ire- 
land '  according  to  the  policy  of  Charles  I.  and  not  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,'  their  aim  was  distinctly  ameliorative;  and  per- 
haps the  amelioration  might  have  been  quickened,  had  ho 
been  able  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  visiting  Ireland  in 
person,  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart  in  the  first  recess 
after  his  return  to  office  in  187-i. 

Gladstone's  legislation  failed  to  effect  its  object,  as  Dis- 
raeli had  said  from  the  first  that  it  was  bound  to  fail.  In- 
stead of  appeasing  Irish  discontent,  it  revived  the  old  Re- 
peal movement  in  a  new  guise.  Beginning  as  a  constitu- 
tional agitation  in  which  all  might  well  join,  the  movement 
gradually  took  on  a  revolutionary  form,  as  its  guidance  fell 


the  withholding  ol  rail;  —  the  only  interest  in  the  laud  left 
by  the  Act  of  1871  to  the  Irish  landlord — were  creating 
in  the  autumn,  of  187!)  a  dangerous  situation,  which  was 
temporarily  relieved  by  a  few  judicious  arrests.  Beacons-  • 
field,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  prepared  to  consider 
some  sort  of  Federal  Constitution  for  Ireland  — '  your 
damnable,  delightful  country,'  as  he  called  it  in  talking 
•with  David  Plunket.  But,  along  with  all  British  states- 
men of  his  day,  including  even  the  Gladstone  of  that  epoch, 
he  was  profoundly  convinced  that  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
the  heart  of  the  Empire,  must  be  preserved  intact,  and 
therefore  strongly  resisted  an  agitation  which  in  his  opinion 
must,  if  successful,  result  in  separation. 

To  cope,  however,  with  the  real  distress  produced  by  a 
succession  of  bad  harvests,  he  and  the  Irish  Government 
promoted  immediate  relief  legislation,  which  should  meet 
the  many  cases  of  undeserved  misfortune  not  provided  for 
by  a  great  voluntary  fund  organised  in  Ireland  under  the 
direction  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant's wife.  He  was  resolved  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity  as  befell  Ireland  in 
18-18.  Other  Irish  measures  which  were  under  discussion 
in  the  Cabinet  during  the  winter,  but  on  which  no  final  de- 
cision had  been  token,  were  the  placing  of  the  surplus  from 
the  Disestablished  Church  Fund  in  the  hands  of  Commis- 
sioners as  a  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  Purchase  Clauses  of  the  Land  Act.  The  relief  Bills, 
in  spite  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  them  on  suffering  Irish 
agriculturists,  were  at  once  and  persistently  obstructed  by 
Parnellite  members;  and  this  factious  spirit  threatened  to 
make  the  continuance  of  tho  Parliament  impossible.  But 
Ministers  were  at  first  still  loth  to  precipitate  dissolution. 


From  Queen  Victoria. 

OSBORNE,  Felt.  12,  1880. — .  .  .  Ought  you  not  to  come  to  some 
agreement  with  some  of  the  sensible,  and  reasonable  and  not  vio- 
lent men  on  the  other  aide,  to  put  a  stop  to  what  clearly  is  a 
determination  to  force  the  disruption  of  the  British  Empire? 
It  is  a  serious  Constitutional  question.  Can  the  Queen  per- 
sonally do  anything  to  facilitate  matters? 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STIIEET,  Feb.  13,  1SSO. — .  .  .  Even  if  it  were  ad- 
visable to  dissolve  Parliament,  that  is  not  so  easy  a  process  as 
seems  upon  the  svirface. 

Yr.  Majesty's  Govt.  might  fairly  hold,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Opposition  exempts  yr.  Majesty's  Ministers  from  the  pledges, 
which  they  have  given,  to  pass  several  measures  of  urgency  — 
such  as  the  "  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,"  the  "  Vacant  Seats  in  the 
II.  of  Commons  Bill" — before  they  advise  yr.  Majesty  to  em- 
power them  to  go  to  the  country.  But  even  with  this  justifiable 
disregard  of  their  engagements  Parliament  could  not  be  dis- 
solved without  arranging  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  passing 
the  Mutiny  Act,  and  this  would  place  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Opposition,  greatly  to  delay  the  dissolution.  .  .  . 

Lord  Beaconsfield  believes  that  the  time  may  come,  when  the 
interposition  and  personal  influence  of  yr.  Majesty  may  most 
beneficially  be  exercised  in  bringing  about  a  more  satisfactory 
state  of  the  II.  of  Commons  than  now  prevails.  But  Lord  Bea- 
consfield fears,  that  nothing  can  bo  effected  in  this  vein,  until 
there  is  a  new  Parliament.  There  are  no  '  sensihle  and  reason- 
able, and  really  not  violent  men'  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition 
on  whom  your  Majesty  might  now  act.  The  nominal  leaders  have 
no  authority,  and  the  mass,  chiefly  under  the  guidance  and  au- 
thority, or  rather  inspiration,  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  avoids  the 
responsibility  of  his  position,  are  animated  hy  an  avidity  for 
office  such  as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  after  more  than  forty  years' 
experience,  cannot  recall. 

Whether  yr.  Majesty's  present  Ministers  have  a  majority  at 


such  as  menaced  during  the  first  week  of  the  session,  could 
authorise  such  ti  step,  as  it  would  justly  be  reproached  to  them, 
that,  if  dissolution  were  desired,  it  should  have  occurred  in  the 
late  autumn.  If  however  the  factious  spirit  were  continued,  or 
revived,  then  they  would  recommend  yr.  Majesty  to  appeal  to 
your  people  at  all  risks. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  in  good  heart,  and  said 
tho'  his  plan  was  not  yet  strictly  matured,  it  was  his  intention 
to  make  a  financial  proposition  which  would  involve  no  addi- 
tional taxation.  This  declaration  on  his  part,  will  be  worth  more 
than,  even,  the  elections  at  Liverpool  and  the  Borough.  .  .  . 

Pel.  21. — .  .  .  The  debate  in  tho  House  of  Lords  last  night, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  finish  discussions  on  Afghanistan,  until 
new  events  and  circumstances  happen  uncl  occur.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  made  a  most  able  review  of  matters  on  which  the  Houso 
of  Lords  had  long  ago  decided.  Lord  Bcaconsfield  endeavoured 
to  put  an  intelligible  issue  to  the  country.  Tho  intrigues  of 
Russia  determined  yr.  Majesty's  Govt.  to  secure  the  gates  of 
India.  They  have  accomplished  their  purpose.  Their  policy  has 
never  changed,  and  the  unsatisfactory  accidents  that  have  oc- 
curred have  nothing  to  do  with  that  policy,  but  are  those  casual- 
ties, which  are  inseparable  from  human  affairs. 

The  state  of  business  last  night  in  the  House  of  Commons 
augurs  important  events.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
gave  notice  of  the  intention  of  yr.  Majesty's  Govt.  to  grapple 
with  the  Obstructionists.  .  .  . 

Thus,  in  spite  of  Ministers'  hesitation,  the 'prevalence  of 
faction  in  Parliament,  which  had  obliged  them  at  oiico  to 
strengthen  the  Speaker's  hands  to  deal  with  it,  was  bring- 
ing their  minds  round  to  contemplate  the  advisability  of  an 
immediate  dissolution.  Other  considerations  pointed  in 
the  same  direction.  Urgent  legislative  necessities  were  met 
by  the  passage  of  the  Irish  relief  Bills  into  law  early  iu. 
March.  But,  in  the  face  of  faction,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  the  renewal  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  just 

ftboilt  to  fixnivp..       And  vp.t  flint,   \vithnnt.  siir>h  n  rp.nAWfll.  Tl'fi- 


this  imperative  matter.  In  another  respect  dissolution 
would  relieve  the  situation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a 
Home  Office  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  the  London  Water 
Companies  had  met  there  with  severe  criticism  on  account 
of  its  apparently  excessive  generosity  to  existing  share- 
holders. After  Roberts's  victories  in  Afghanistan,  there 
Avas  no  serious  difficulty  in  imperial  or  foreign  affairs  to 
stand  in  the  way;  and  the  revival  of  trade  had  put  the 
business  community  in  a  better  position  to  sustain  the 
necessary  disturbance  of  a  General  Election. 

The  electoral  omens,  moreover,  seemed  to  be  good.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  crisis  in  foreign  affairs  the  Government 
had  lost  on  balance  some  seats  in  the  by-elections;  but  the 
House  of  Commons  had  supported  them  unswervingly,  both 
moderate  Liberals  and  Irish  Home  Rulers  being  often 
found  in  the  Ministerial  lobby;  and  three  recent  elections 
had  suggested  that  the  period  of  danger  had  passed.  At 
Sheffield  in  December  the  Liberals  had  only  retained  by  a 
small  majority  the  seat  to  which  Roebuck,  who  supported 
Ministers  in  foreign  affairs,  had  been  originally  elected  as 
a  Radical.  At  Liverpool  in  February  a  Conservative  held 
the  seat  by  a  majority  of  2,000  in  spite  of  a  large  Irish 
vote  which  was  captured  by  the  popular  Liberal  candidate 
on  a  Home  Rule  platform.  And  at  Southwark  in' the  same 
month  a  barrister,  then  unknown  to  political  life,  but  whose 
eloquence  and  character  must  have  won  him  many  friends 
and  votes  —  now  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.O. —  captured  for 
the  Conservatives,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  a  seat  with 
a  long  Liberal  history. 

If  Government  stood  well  with  typical  urban  constitu- 
encies in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  London,  there  seemed 
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To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DOWNING  STREET,  March  G,  1880. —  Lord  Beaconafield  with 
his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty: 

The  Cabinet,  just  concluded,  sate  two  hours  and  a  half,  and 
every  member  of  it  was  requested  to  give  his  opinion :  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  having  the  priority. 

There  were  various  views,  and  some  differences  of  opinion,  but 
the  ultimate  result,  was  unanimity. 

The  question,  after  exhausting  arguments,  really  resolved  itself 
to  this:  whether  your  Majesty  should  be  advised  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament now,  or  in  the  late  autumn. 

The  latter  alternative  was  thought  to  involve  too  many  risks; 
and  perhaps  was  altogether  impracticable,  for  the  excitement  oil 
the  existing  House  of  Commons  could  hardly  be  restrained  till 
that  later  period. 

There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  day  of  dissolution,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  embarrassments  of  Easter,1  and  the  hallowed 
claims  of  Passion  Week.  Your  Majesty's  visit  to  Baden  may 
without  difficulty  he  protracted,  but  your  Majesty  might  perhaps 
graciously  deign  to  consider  the  day  of  your  Majesty's  departure. 

Lord  Cranbrook,  who  will  have  the  privilege  of  attending  your 
Majesty  this  evening,  will  explain  these  matters,  which  now 
might  weary  your  Majesty. 

The  Cabinet  was  held  at  Lord  Salisbury's  house,  who  looked 
better. 

The  announcement  was  made  in  both  Houses  ou  Monday, 
March  8;  and  next  morning  there  appeared  a  manifesto 
from  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  electorate  on  the  question  of  Ireland,  and 
the  dangers  involved  in  the  furious  agitation  there,  in  prog- 
ress. It  will  be  remembered  that  at  that  period  it,  was  still 
held  to  be  unconstitutional  for  peers  to  take  any  part,  in 
elections;  and  therefore  it  was  only  in  some  such  indirect 


the  state  of  Ireland,  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  so  anx- 
iously considered  with  your  Excellency,  and  in  -which  they  were 
much  aided  by  your  advice  and  authority,  are  now  about  to  be 
submitted  for  the  Royal  Assent,  and  it  is  at  length  in  the  power 
of  the  Ministers  to  advise  the  Queen  to  recur  to  the  sense  of 
her  people.  The  arts  of  agitators,  which  represented  that  Eng- 
land, instead  of  being  the  generous  and  sympathising  friend, 
was  indifferent  to  the  dangers  and  the  sufferings  of  Ireland,  have 
been  defeated  by  the  measures,  at  once  liberal  and  prudent,  which 
Parliament  has  almost  unanimously  sanctioned. 

During  the  six  years  of  the  present  Administration  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland  and  the  content  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
in  that  island  have  much  occupied  the  care  of  the  Ministry,  and 
they  may  remember  with  satisfaction  that,  in  this  period,  they 
have  solved  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  connected  with  its 
government  and  people,  by  establishing  a  system  of  public  edu- 
cation open  to  all  classes  and  all  creeds. 

Nevertheless  a  danger,  in  its  ultimate  results  scarcely  less  dis- 
astrous than  pestilence  and  famine,  and  which  now  engages  your 
Excellency's  anxious  attention,  distracts  that  country.  A  por- 
tion of  its  population  is  attempting  to  sever  the  Constitutional 
tie  which  unites  it  to  Great  Britain  in  that  bond  which  has 
favoured  the  power  and  prosperity  of  both. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  men  of  light  and  leading  will  resist 
this  destructive  doctrine.  The  strength  of  this  nation  depends 
on  the  unity  of  feeling  which  should  pervade  the  United  King- 
dom and  its  widespread  dependencies.  The  first  duty  of  an  Eng- 
lish Minister  should  he  to  consolidate  that  co-operation  which 
renders  irresistible  a  community  educated,  as  our  own,  in  an 
equal  love  of  liberty  and  law. 

And  yet  there  are  some  who  challenge  the  expediency  of  the 
imperial  character  of  this  realm.  Having  attempted,  and  failed, 
to  enfeeble  our  colonies  by  their  policy  of  decomposition,  they 
may  perhaps  now  recognise  in  the  disintegration  of  the  United 
Kingdom  a  mode  which  will  not  only  accomplish  but  precipitate 

their  purpose. 

The  immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament  will  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  the  nation  to  decide  upon  a  course  which  will  ma- 
tpriallv  influence  its  future  fortunes  and  shape  its  destiny. 


obtained  by  the  passive  principle  of  non-interference.  Peace 
rests  on  the  presence,  not  to  say  the  ascendancy,  of  England  in 
the  councils  of  Europe.  Even  at  this  moment,  the  doubt,  sup- 
posed to  be  inseparable  from  popular  election,  if  it  does  not 
diminish,  certainly  arrests  her  influence,  and  is  a  main  reason 
for  not  delaying  an  appeal  to  the  national  voice.  Whatever  may 
be  its  consequences  to  Her  Majesty's  present  advisors,  may  it 
return  to  Westminster  a  Parliament  not  unworthy  of  the  power 
of  England,  and  resolved  to  maintain  it! 

With  the  exception  of  the  characteristically  Disraelian 
phrase,  'men  of  light  and  leading,'  this  was  not  a  very 
happily  worded  document.  Besides  noticing  a  misused 
'  and  which  '  in  the  third  paragraph  —  a  constantly  recur- 
ring inelegance  of  the  writer's  style  —  criticism  justly 
pounced  on  the  clumsiness  of  a  '  tie  which  unites  '  nations 
in  a  '  bond,'  of  '  to  consolidate  co-operation,'  of  '  challenge 
the  expediency  of  the  imperial  character  of  this  realm.'  A 
more  serious  matter  was  the  maladroit  claim  for  England 
of  '  ascendancy '  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  Challenged 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Beaconsfield  explained  that  he  meant, 
not  supremacy,  but  only  moral  ascendancy.  Most  serious 
of  all  was  the  definite  assertion  in  the  letter  that  Ireland 
occupied  once  more,  and  must  inevitably  occupy,  the  fore- 
front of  politics.  The  ordinary  English  and  Scottish  elec- 
tor was  certain  to  resent  the  suggestion  that  the  attention 
of  Parliament  should  be  largely  monopolised,  as  it  was  ten 
years  before,  with  Irish  affairs.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  manifesto  proved  in  the  electoral  fight 
to  be  rather  a  welcome  target  for  BeaeonsneloTs  foes  than 
an  inspiriting  banner  for  his  friends.  It  lost  him  the  Irish 
vote  at  the  English  elections.  '  Vote  against  Benjamin 
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sis  he,  with  official  knowledge  of  its  state  to  guide  him,  told 
his  countrymen.  And  the  experience  of  the  last  six  years, 
especially  of  the  Rosso-Turkish  War  and  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress, only  confirmed  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Crimean 
War  of  1854,  and  the  Danish  War  of  1864,  that,  in  order 
to  preserve  European  peace,  England  must  take  a  leading 
part  in  European  councils,  and  speak  in  them  with  a  firm 
and  unambiguous  voice.  In  the  late  autumn  Beaconsfield 
had  the 'melancholy  satisfaction  of  saying  '  I  told  you  so.' 

To  Lord  Beauchamp. 

HUQHENDEN,  Nov.  21,  '80. — .  .  .  You  are  kind  in  recalling  my 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Our  enemies  said,  at  the 
time,  that  I  had  fixed  on  the  only  two  subjects  on  which  they 
could  have  no  difficulty :  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  settle  Turkey 
by  an  European  concert,  and  that  Ireland  only  required  a  truly 
Liberal  Government.  The  European  concert  ia  a  'fiasco,'  and 
nearly  landed  us  in  war,  which  I  intimated!  and  Ireland  ia  — 
anarchy! 

I  must  say  I  thought  my  friends,  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  letter, 
seemed  very  much  to  agree  with  the  then  Opposition,  and  evi- 
dently thought  I  had  blundered.  I  don't  count  you  among  them: 
you  arc  always  faithful,  and  have  a  good  political  nose!  .  .  . 

At  the  moment  the  Opposition  treated  the  Irish  portion, 
of  the  manifesto  as  a  barefaced  attempt  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  electorate  from  the  blunders  and  wrong-doing 
of  the  Government,  Gladstone  in  particular  describing  Bea- 
consfield's  warnings  as  '  baseless  '  and  '  terrifying  insinua- 
tions.' Tour  years  later,  on  September  1,  1884,  Gladstone 
made  a  curious  apology.  '  I  frankly  admit,'  he  said,  '  I 
had  had  much  upon  my  hands  connected  with  the  doings 
of  the  Beaconsfield  Government  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  and  I  did  not  know,  no  one  knew,  the  severity 


the  public  distress  ay  coiilniunl  nlioeks  to  coiiliiliMU'c,  which  is 
the  life  of  enterprise;  augmented  the  JH  t'lic  expenditure  mid  Luxa- 
tion for  purposes  not  merely  iinncce.  ;:iry  but  mischievous;  niid 
plunged  the.  finances,  which  were  liini"!i-.|  over  In  Ilicm  in  a  Htnt0 
of  singular  prosperity,  into  a  sent1*  I'  dolieks  unexampled  in 
modern  times.  .  .  .  Abroad  tlii'.y  hav.'  '.trained,  if  they  Imvo  not 
endangered,  tlio  prerogative  by  griw.--  nimi.se;  luivo  weakened  |)i(> 
empire  by  needloas  wars,  unprofitable  extension*,  and  unwiHo  en- 
gagements; and  have  dishonoured  it  in  the  eyes  of  Kuropo  by 
filching  the  island  of  Cyprus  from  the  I'orto,  under  u  treaty 
clandestinely  concluded  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  ol'  Paris.  .  ,  . 
They  have  aggrandised  Russia;  lured  Turkey  on  to  Imr  dismt'in- 
berment,  if  not  lior  ruin;  replanod  tlui  (  'hristiiiu  population  of 
Macedonia  under  a  degrading  yoltc,  und  loiidcil  India  with  tlio 
costs  and  dangers  of  an  vm,junti(labl(!  war.  .  .  .  From  day  to  day, 
under  a  Ministry  called,  as  if  in  mockery,  (loimerviitive,  the 
nation  is  perplexed  with  four  of  e.lmiige. 


Tliis  was  the  theme  which  GladHloiu!  (^aborattul  in  an- 
other whirl  wind  campaign  in  .Midlothian.  Readers  of  tliis 
biography,  who  have  followed  Bcacon-slidd'H  policy  from 
the  inside,  may  rub  their  eyes  and  marvel  how  even  Ht'.lf- 
rigliteouaneaa  and  jealoiiHy  emild  HO  perverl;  llu;  doings  and 
aims  of  Ministers.  Far  from  ncglee.ting  legislation,  Min- 
isters Imil  placed  on  the  Statul'e-'Hook  a  whole,  series  of  valu- 
able measures  of  social  reform.  They  hud  earned  the  coun- 
try safely  through  a  threatening  erims  in  foreign  alTtiira, 
without  war,  and,  in  spite  of  bad  trade  and  bad  harvests, 
with  only  a  slight  increase  of  expenditure  and  taxation. 
In  many  ways,  but  especially  by  (he  purehase  of  [he  Suez 
Canal  shares,  by  the  substitution  of  the  Trealy  of  "Berlin 
for  the  Treaty  of  San  .Stefano,  and  by  the  reetillealion  of 
the  north-west  frontier  of  India,  they  had  materially 
strengthened  the  defensive  position  of  (he.  Kmpirt!.  Finally 
they  had  greatly  raised  the  reputation  of  their  country  in 


irum  taiuug  part  in  me  iray. 
And  Northcote,  Cross,  and  Beach  were  outmatched  in  plat- 
form oratory  by  Harrington,  Bright,  and  Harcourt.  The 
moderation,  too,  as  well  as  weight  with  which  Hartington 
stated  his  case  kept  the  moderate  Liberals,  in  spite  of  their 
disgust  at  Midlothian  methods,  true  to  their  party.  While 
outrageous  abuse  of  Beaconsfield  formed  the  staple  of  Lib- 
eral orations  throughout  the  country,  Hartington  prefaced 
his  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  Minister  by  the  fol- 
lowing chivalrous  tribute  to  the  man. 

It  may  be  said  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  ambitious.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  man  who  has  attained  to  the  position  to  which 
he  has  attained  in  the  political  life  of  his  country  is  not  actuated 
by  motives  of  ambition.  No  one  can,  certainly,  attribute  any 
mean  or  unworthy  motive  to  Lord  Beaconsfield.  We  may  dis- 
agree with  his  politics,  but  we  must  admire  the  genius  which  the 
man  has  shown  under  the  disadvantages  that  he  has  laboured 
under.  I  firmly  believe  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  had  in  view 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  greatness  of  his  country  and  the  power 
of  the  Sovereign  whom  ho  serves. 

jSTot  only  were  Ministers  outmatched  on  the  platform, 
but  they  had  lost  their  previous  advantage  in  organisation. 
While  the  Liberals  had  been  stimulated  by  defeat  to  perfect 
the  Birmingham  caucus,  the  Tories  had  parted  'with  their 
manager,  Gorst,  whose  organising  capacity  had  paved  the 
way  to  victory  in  1874.  A  correspondence  between  him 
and  Beaconsfield  in  1877  shows  how  party  interests  had 
been  neglected  and  mismanaged  in  three  years.  He  told 
Beaconsfield  that  in  order  to  renovate  organisation  '  you 
must  put  a  stop  to  that  which  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
all  the  mischief  that  has  occurred  —  the  system  ...  of 
managing  elections  at  the  Treasury.'  He  pointed  out  that 
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take  place,  will  be  as  inferior  to  that  of  our  opponents  as  it 
was  superior  in  1874.'  The  measures  taken  in  1S77  were, 
not  sufficiently  energetic,  probably  because  TConoonsfielil, 
with  the  labours  of  government  on  his  weakening  shoulders, 
was  unable  to  give  personal  superintendence  to  the  work ; 
partly,  perhaps,  because  he  was  less  in  touch  with  party  and 
popular  feeling  than  when  he  led  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  any  rate  the  event  proved,  when  the  General  Election 
of  1880  came,  that  the  Conservative  Central  Office  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  mind  of  the  electorate.  Its  representative 
advised  the  dissolution  in  March,  and  calculated  that  tho 
party  would  lose  6  or  7  seats  in  Scotland,  f>  or  0  in  Ireland, 
and  5  on  balance  in  England,  but  would  return  with  a 
working  majority  for  the  Government. 

It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  the  Conservative  managers  to 
say  that  the  most  expert  Liberal  wirepullers  did  not  look 
forward  to  any  very  dissimilar  result.  Brand,  the  Speaker, 
who  had  been  a  Liberal  Whip  himself,  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  Beaconsfield  as  to  the  Speakcivship  in  tho 
next  Parliament,  on  the  assumption  that  the  General  Elec- 
tion would  not  produce  a  change  of  Government.  The  in- 
terchange of  ideas  was  creditable  both  to  Prime  Minister 
and  to  Speaker. 

Memorandum  l)y  Mr.  Speaker  Brand. 

March  9,  '80.—  Saw  Ld.  B.  accordingly,  and  informed  him  that 
I  waited  on  him  because  in  a  few  clays  the  Speaker's  chair  would 
be  vacant.  I  said  that  I  was  very  sensible  of  the  difficulties 
which  every  Prime  Minister  must  have  in  tho  conduct  of  affairs, 
and  that  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  desire  on  public 
grounds  to  make  a  new  appointment. 

If  so,  I  said,  I  should  have  no  ground  of  complaint,  on  the 
contrary,  I  would  willingly  facilitate  such  an  arrangement  bv 


lie  was  frank  and  cordial  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  I  was 
held;  and  added  that  the  question  of  retirement  should  be  left 
entirely  to  my  own  convenience. 

I  replied,  that  iu  that  case  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  to 
go  forward  in  the  service  of  the  House,  and  that  I  was  led  to  that 
conclusion  mainly  by  the  consideration  of  the  new  powers  and 
responsibilities  lately  east  upon  the  Speaker  by  the  House. —  H.  B. 

It   was   with   some   such  expectations   as   those   of  the 
Speaker  and  of  the  Tory  Central  Office  that  Beaconsfield 
awaited  the  elections,  though  lie  was  haunted  by  the  fear 
of  a  defection  of  county  voters  owing  to  the  prolonged 
agricultural  distress.     He  was  also  depressed  by  the  open 
opposition  of  his  old  colleague  Derby,  who  announced  his 
adhesion  to  the  Liberal  cause  shortly  before  the  formal  dis- 
solution of  Parliament.     Beaconsfield  spent  Easter  and  the 
electoral  period,  of  which  Easter  was  the  centre,  at  Hat- 
field,  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  his  colleague 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  had  gone  to  the  South  of  France 
to  recover  from  his  illness,  along  with  Lady  Salisbury  and 
other  members  of  the  family.     '  At  this  awful  pause  niy 
mind  is  a  blank,'  he  told  Lady  Bradford;  nut  one  letter 
to  her  gives  a  picture  of  his  surroundings  and  his  anxieties. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HATFIELD  HOUSE,  March  29. 1 — .  .  .  I  have  not  written  before, 
for  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  As  for  news  about  the  elections, 
that  no  longer  exists.  All  you  tear  now  is  mere  speculation 
and  gossip.  The  seed  is  sown,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  harvest : 
I  hope  our  electoral  one  will  be  better  than  our  agricultural. 
We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  ballot. 

The  petty  boroughs  of  the  West  seem  our  weakest  point  in 
England.  Alington  ought  to  have  kept  Dorchester  right,  and 
Lady  Westminster]  Shaftesbury.  Poole,  Xchurch,  were  always 
weak  horses ;  but  I  fain  hope  we  have  a  chance  in  both. 


the  house,  an  agreeable  youth,  is  assisting'  his  brothor-iu-lnw  1 
in  canvassing  Hertford,  whore  tho3'  are  unexpectedly  pushed, 
lie  sometimes  gets  home  for  dinner.  Then  another  son  comes 
for  a  day  with  his  tutor,  and  one  evening  two  ladies  arrived  (an 
aunt  and  cousin)  and  so  on.  Everybody  seems  to  do  what  they 
like  —  an  extraordinarily  free  and  easy  house. 

I  drink  Grand  Chateau  Margaux  of  1870  —  exquisite  —  by  spe- 
cial orders ;  but,  as  it  is  not  given  to  anyone  else,  I  feel  awkward, 
but  forget  my  embarrassment  in  the  exquisite  flavor.  All  this 
because  I  mentioned  once  my  detestation  of  hosts  who  give  you 
an  inferior  claret  at  dinner,  when  alone  sensible  men  drink  wine, 
and  reserve  their  superior  crus  for  after  the  repast. 

To-day  a  brilliant  sun,  wh.  we  have  had  every  day,  and  «  blue 
sky;  but  what  we  have  not  had  every  day,  instead  of  a  blasting 
cast,  a  delicious  soft,  wind.  This  will  do  me  good. 

With  the  exception  of  Gladstone  and  some  enthusiastic. 
Radicals,  nobody  expected  a  sweeping  victory  for  either 
side;  and  the  general  opinion,  especially  in  London  and 
the  South  of  England,  was  that  Ministers  would  he  able 
to  maintain  their  position.  Accordingly,  the  result  of  the 
first  day's  polling,  on  Wednesday,  March  31,  was  a  dramatic 
surprise :  the  Conservatives  lost,  on  balance,  no  fewer  than 
15  seats  in  69  constituencies.  By  Saturday  HO  seats  had 
been  lost;  and  all  hope  of  a  Ministerial  majority  had  been 
abandoned.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  urban  polling. 
Next  week,  the  farmers  in  the  counties,  as  Beacons  field  had 
feared  they  might,  added  to  the  Ministerial  discomfiture. 
In  the  final  result  it  was  reckoned  that,  whereas  the  old 
Parliament  contained  351  Conservatives,  250  Liberals,  and 
51  Home  Rulers,  the  new  Parliament  would  number  340 
Liberals,  243  Conservatives,  and  GO  Home  Rulers.  Pro- 
longed depression  in  trade,  a  scries  of  bad  harvests,  warlike 
adventures  in  Asia  and  Africa  which,  though  in  the  main 


serious,  anci  more  01  me  most  ignorant,  ot  the  electorate, 
the  conviction  that  Beaconsfield's  policy,  even  granting  that 
it  might  have  safeguarded  British  interests,  was  neverthe- 
less morally  wrong. 

Under  this  crushing  and  unexpected  disaster  Beacons- 
field  bore  himself  with  mi  ruffled  dignity  and  composure; 
but  he  did  not  conceal  from  his  intimates  that  he  felt,  its 
bitterness. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HATFIELD,  April  1. —  Alas!  Alas!  I  cannot  write  a  letter,  and 
almost  thought  of  sending  you  a  blank  sheet,  which,  at  least,  wd. 
have  shown  my  sympathy.  In  the  general  discomfiture,  the  suc- 
cess of  Francis  1  wd.  have  been  to  you  a  consolation. 

I  can  [no]  more  at  present.    With  great  affection,  Yrs.,  B. 

April  2. —  I  return  to  town  to-morrow  and  remain  there  while 
the  dreadful  ceremonies  are  performed.  I  suppose  it  may  take 
six  weeks  —  (i  weeks  as  disagreeable  as  can  be  easily  conceived. 

Never  was  so  great  a  discomfiture  with  a  cause  so  inadequate. 
I  Ihink,  as  far  as  I  can  collect,  'hard  times'  was  the  cry  against 
us.  The  suffering  want  a  change  —  no  matter  what,  they  are 
sick  of  waiting.  .  .  . 

We  have  an  account  by  Barrington  of  a  talk  with  his 
chief,  showing  the  equable  temper  in  which  the  beaten 
Minister  met  his  fate. 

Memorandum.  7);;  Lord  Barrington. 

CAHLTON  CLUB,  April  4,  1880.— -With  Lord  B[caconsfield]  at 
luncheon  and  afterwards  till  3-30.  He  is  not  cast  down  hy  ad- 
versity and  never  has  been,  but  looks  forward  to  the  next  mouth 
rather  with  annoyance,  because  of  holding  responsibility  with- 
out power,  and  being  pestered  by  all  who  want  honours  showered 
on  them  by  wholesale,  which  is  of  course  impossible.  He  was 
never  very  sanguine,  but  rather  expected  a  small  majority  either 
wav  which  would  have  led  to  a  weak  Government,  which  would 


out  unjustifiable  hopes.  Tn  Cabinets  tlie  Peers  thought  it  was  not 
for  them  to  judge  the  proper  time  for  dissolving,  and  no  one  wan 
morn  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  its  taking  plane  immediately  than 
cautious  Northcote,  also  Cross.  Beach  and  .T.  Manners  woro  not. 
of  their  opinion,  but  only  Beach  spoke  out  as  fur  as  lie  remem- 
bered. The  chief  proof  that  the  principal  wire-pullers  of  the 
party  were  not  to  blame,  lay  in  the  ignorance  of  the  other  .side, 
for  no  one  anticipated  this  wonderful  Radical  pronunciamiento. 

For  his  own  part  ho  was  not  sorry  to  have  sonic  rest,  and  pass 
the  spring  and  summer  in  the  woods  of  Hughonden,  which  ho 
had  never  been  nble  to  do,  and  longed  for.  At  the  sumo  timo 
he  would  gladly  have  gone  on  managing  England,  especially  with 
reference  to  foreign  affairs,  which,  although  partially  settled, 
still  wore  a  grave  aspect.  ITe  chiefly  deplored  his  fall  from 
power,  on  account  of  M.  Corry,  who  in  his  opinion  was  fitted  to 
fill  any  Cabinet  office.  This  was  said  with  genuine  warmth. 

What  would  follow?  The  Queen  would  certainly  send  for 
Granville,  and  he  and  Hartington  would  certainly  form  a  Gov- 
ernment whether  Gladstone  liked  it  or  not.  After  a  year  or  so, 
C  Hailstone]  might  upset  Granville,  and  then  the  moderate  Lib- 
erals might  have  to  come  to  us  for  support,  and  we  should  give 
it.  But  at  all  events  Granville  would  have  the  opportunity  this 
time  of  being  Prime  Minister.  Tie  did  not  think  Gladstone 
would  serve  under  him.  Perhaps  Derby  voukl,  but  the  Foreign 
Office  would  never  be  conducted  by  anyone  like  Salisbury,  who 
acted  for  himself,  and  did  not  leave  it  all  to  the  permanent  offi- 
cials, which  had  been,  and  would  again  be  the  case  now.  The 
Queen  is  in  despair,  hut  that  she  will  got  over.  .  .  . 

Lord  B.  spoke  very  strongly  against  Gladstone,  and  said  his 
conduct  in  'chucking  up  the  sponge'  as  Leader,  and  spouting  all 
over  the  country,  like  an  irresponsible  demagogue-,  was  wholly 
inexcusable  in  a  man  who  was  a  statesman.  .  .  . 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  how  well  D  [Israeli]  is,  and  with  what 
charming  temper  he  takes  this  evil  stroke  of  fortune  in  the  sunset 
of  his  great  career.  So  many  of  his  friends,  especially  ladies, 
send  to  enquire  how  he  is.  '  As  well  us  can  be  expected,'  says  ho, 
as  if  he  had  been  confined ! 


that  the  factiousness  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Commons,    . 
aiid  the  crude  appeal   of  Gladstone  to  Imraanitariauism 
and  ignorance  in  regard  to  delicate  questions  of  foreign 
affairs,  must  disgust  her  people  as  they  had  disgusted  her- 
self.    And  now  she  saw  before  her  the  prospect  of  an 
immediate  wrench,  more  painful  than  any  since  the  fall 
of    [Melbourne,    her    early    friend    and    political    mentor. 
Moreover,  when  Melbourne  resigned,  she  was  only  twenty- 
two  and  had  the  speedy  rallying  power  of  youth ;  and  she 
was  a  happily  married  wife,  with  a  husband  to  turn  to 
for  support.     oSTow  she  was  over  sixty,  and  a  widow;  and 
the  complete   confidence   and   warm    affection   which   her 
mature  judgment  had  bestowed  on  Beaconsfield  could  not 
be  uprooted  and  transferred.     As  early  as  April  2  he  tele- 
graphed to  her  that  the  results  so  far  announced  left  no 
doubt  of 'the  defeat  of  the  Ministry.     She  could  hardly 
believe  the  news;  but  telegraphed  back  from  Baden  her 
great  distress.     '  Nothing  more  than  trouble  and  trial  await 
me.     1  consider  it  a  great  public  misfortune.'     And  again 
the  next  day  she  expressed  her  '  intense  astonishment,  dis- 
tress, and  annoyance.'     The  correspondence  which  followed 
clearly  showed  both  his  view  of 'the  catastrophe  which  had 
overwhelmed  him  and  the  depth  of  her  feelings   at  the 
approaching  parting.     His  own  sorrow  at  the  severance 
of  the  intimate  personal  relation  has  a  very  genuine  ring. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HATFIELD,  April  2,  1880.— Lord  Beaconsfield  with  his  humble 
duty  to  your  Majesty.  He  has  already,  by  a  cyphered  telegram 
this  morning,  had  the  honor  to  apprise  your  Majesty  of  his  gen- 
eral view  of  the  result  of  the  election.  He  believes  that  the  coun- 
ties, by  their  decision,  will  ensure  to  your  Majesty,  in  the  Govt. 
of  your  Majesty's  Dominions,  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  Op- 


change  which  is  inherent  in  man.  Small  communities  nro  eapri- 
cious,  and  arc  not  H fleeted  by  strong  national  feeling  t()  the  degree 
which  influences  cities  where  there  is  a  vast;  population.  The 
immense  majority  in  the  Oily  of  London  in  fnvour  of  your 
Majesty's  Govt.,  the  considerable  numbers  in  "Westminster,  and 
in  Greenwich  (the,  only  poll  of  a  Metropolitan  district,  whieh,  as 
yet,  lias  readied  Lord  Bcaconsh'eld),  the  return  of  Mr.  Wortloy 
for  Sheffield,  and  the  nearness  of  the  numbers  in  a  vast  amount 
of  polls,  indicate  the  existence  of  a  substantial  and  powerful 
party  in  the  towns.  Surely  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  favour  of  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued.  The  suf- 
frage of  the  City  of  London  is  a  proof  of  that,  ns  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstance that  every  powerful  newspaper,  save  thono  known  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  Russia,  lias  upheld  your  Majesty's  (!ovt. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  leaves  Ilatfield  for  Downing  St.  to-morrow 
morning. 

From  Que.p.n  Victoria. 

VILLA  HOIIKNI.,OIIE,  BADEN-BADEN,  April  4,  1880. —  The  Quean 
has  received  Lord  Beacons-field's  letter  .with  Hie  deepest  interest. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  that  k  of  these  'Liberals'  eaunut  be  con- 
sidered an  acting  majority,  and  the  majorities  in  so  many  eases 
are  so  very  small,  whereas  those  in  London,  at  Shollield,  and 
others  in  favour  of  the  Govt.  nro  so  overwhelming.  The  news- 
papers, except  the  really  violent  ones,  are  all  so  strong  in  support 
of  Lcl.  Beaconsfield  that  the  Queen  feels  sure  that  there  will  bo 
the  very  greatest  difficulty  in  forming  a  Govt.  The  grief  to  her 
of  having  to  part  with  the  kindest  and  most  devoted  as  well  aa 
one  of  the  wisest  Ministers  the  Queen  has  ever  had,  is  not  to  bo 
told,  tho'  she  feels  sure  it  will  be  but  for  a  very  short  time.  She- 
•won't,  however,  contemplate  this  at  present.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

DOWNING  STREET,  April  8,  1880.  Lord  Beneonaflcld  .  .  .  had 
the  honor  to  receive  yesterday  your  Majesty's  most  graciiouH  letter, 
the  receipt  of  which  he  acknowledged.  ITo  cannot  conceal,  nor 
wishes  he  to  conceal,  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  costs  him  a 


him  in  his  isolation.  Your  Majesty's  judgment  and  rich  experi- 
ence often  guided  him,  and  in  the  most  trying  moments  he  felt 
he  served  a  Sovereign  who  was  constant  and  consistent,  and  who 
never  quailed. 

Then,  again,  the  brightness  of  those  conversations,  in  which 
your  Majesty  occasionally  deigned  to  blend  domestic  with  im- 
perial confidence,  had  a  charm  to  him  quite  inexpressible,  and 
their  recollection  will  be  to  him  a  source  of  frequent  consolation. 
Thanking  your  Majesty  for  all  your  goodness  to  him,  lie  re- 
mains with  all  duty  and  affection,  Tour  Majesty's  grateful  and 
devoted  BEACONSFIELD. 

(Same  date). — .  .  .  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  six  years,  has  advised 
your  Majesty  to  create  fifteen  peers. 

His  predecessor  in  five  years,  advised  your  Majesty  to  create 
thirty-seven  peers. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  no  wish  to  place  himself  in  competition 
with  his  predecessor  in  this  respect.  Ho  has  always  studiously 
refrained  from  pressing  your  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  honors, 
the  distinction  of  which  he  wished  to  prevent  being  depreciated 
by  their  becoming  too  general.  .  .  . 

He  hopes  your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  confer  some  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  your  Majesty's  favor  on  the  Viceroy  of  your 
Majesty's  Indian  Empire.  Never  was  a  Viceroy  so  ill-treated 
by  an  Opposition.  Lord  Lytton  is  a  first-rate  man,  and,  being  a 
real  orator,  his  presence  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  invaluable. 
He  has  telegraphed  to  Lord  Beacousfield  to  place  his  resignation 
in  your  Majesty's  hands,  -when  Lord  Beaconsfield  tenders  his 
own.  .  .  . 

From  Queen  Victoria. 
VILLA  HOHENLOHE,  BADEN-BADEN,  April  9,  1880. 

DEAR  LORD  BEACONSFIELD, 

I  cannot  thank  you  for  your  most  kind  letter,  which  af- 
fected me  much,  in  the  3rd  person  —  it  is  too  formal ;  and  when 
we  correspond  —  which  I  hope  we  shall  on  many  a  private  subject 
and  without  anyone  being  astonished  or  offended,  and  even  more 
without  anyone  knowing  about  it  — I  hope  it  will  be  in  this  more 
easy  form.  You  can  be  of  such  use  to  me  about  my  family  and 


tionl  It  must  not  ho  lowered.  Tho  Army  and  Navy  not 
diminished,  and  I  look  to  you  for  thnt.  Give  mo  thnt  firm  prom- 
ise. I  do  not  care  for  the  trouble  of  changes  of  Qovt.  if  it  is  to 
linve  a  secure  and  safe  one,  which  the  new  ono  cannot  ho.  I  am 
shocked  and  ashamed  at  what  has  happened.  It  is  really  dis- 
graceful. .  .  . 

Tho  sort  of  mad  and  unreasoning  flow  of  Liberal  success  is  ao 
unnatural  that  I  feel  certain  it  can't  last.  It  is  not  like  aa  if 
the  Govt.  had  had  a  succession  of  defeats;  the  Opposition  never 
the  least  expected  it.  Of  course  I  shall  not  take  any  notice  of 
.  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  done  so  much  mischief.  It  is  most 
essential  that  that  should  he  known  and  that  is  why  I  cyphered 
to  you.  .  .  .  You  must  not  think  it  is  a  real  parting.  I  shall  al- 
ways let  you  hear  how  I  am  and  what  I  am  doing,  and  you  must 
promise  to  let  me  hear  from  and  about  you.  I  have  many  ahout 
me  who  will  write  to  you  and  I  hope  you  will  to  thorn  —  so  that 
we  are  not  cut  off.  That  would  he  too  painful.  The  Liberal 
Opposition  has  been  very  factious;  Sir  M.  II.  Beach  ia  indincd 
to  be  too  generous.  Do  not  be  indulgent  but  make  them  ftiol 
what  they  have  brought  on  themselves.  Indulgence  and  forbear- 
ance after  such  disgraceful  and  unpatriotic  attacks  would  not  bo 
right.  It  ia  not  like  an  ordinary  change  of  Govt. —  if  so  it  must 
be!  It  was  the  bad  beginning  which  led  to  the  whole  mischief. 
If  the  Elections  had  been  favourable  that  day,  all  the  rost  would 
have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Hoping  that  you  are  well, 

Ever  yours  affly.  and  gratefully, 

V.R.I. 

The  Queen  was  very  anxious  to  testify  in  somo  public 
manner  her  high  appreciation  of  her  favourite  .Minister. 
'  The  Queen  wishes  it  were  in  her  power,'  she  wrote  on 
April  9,  'to  confer  any  other  mark  of  her  gratitude  and 
admiration  on  Lord  Beaconsfiold.  Will  ho  not  allow  her 
now  —  to  let  a  barony  be  settled  on  his  nephew  in  remem- 
brance of  the  great  services  of  Lord  Bcaconsficld  ? '  While 
refusing  for  his  nephew  on  the  same  grounds  as  lie.  had 


.i. —  j_,oru  J3eacoosneiu  ...  is  most 
touched  by  your  Majesty's  gracious  proposal  respecting  his  heir. 
In  asking  leave  still  to  decline  this  gracious  offer,  he  would  ex- 
press his  most  grateful  sense  of  its  repetition. 

He  doubts  not  that,  in  due  time,  his  countrymen  will  give  an 
opening  in  public  life  to  his  nephew.  If  he  be  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, he  may  yet  serve  your  Majesty,  for  your  Majesty,  thank 
God,  is  really  yet  young. 

Personally,  all  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  can  desire  for  himself 
is,  that  your  Majesty  may  deign  sometimes  to  remember  him. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  he  would  ask  permission  yet  to 
trouble  your  Majesty.  It  refers  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Corry  has  served  Lorrl  Boaconsfield  for  fourteen  years  with 
great  advantage  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  with  absolute  devo- 
tion. He  has  refused  every  preferment1  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  offered  to  him,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  lias  offered  to  him  the 
highest  in  his  power,  lie  has  refused  the  uncontested  repre- 
sentation of  his  own  comity  of  Shropshire,  as  his  duties  us  an 
M.P.  were  not  consistent  with  those  to  your  Majesty's  Prime 
Minister. 

A  great  change  in  the  social  position  of  Mr.  Corry  has  taken 
place  since  your  Majesty  left  England.  He  has  come  into  pos- 
session of  Eowtou  Castle,  and  a  domain  of  seven  thousand  acres 
in  Shropshire.  Ilia  income  will  exceed  ten  thousand  per  annum. 
Mr.  Corry  is  of  noble  birth  on  either  side :  his  parents  were  both 
the  children  of  Earls.  His  maternal  grandmother  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  then  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

i  The  principal  offer  that  Disraeli  had  made  to  Corry  was  that  of 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  on  March  9,  1875.  'I  think  it  is  the  best 
post  in  my  gift,'  wrote  Disraeli,  '  both,  in  matter  of  dignity,  agree- 
able duties,  and  income.  Although  you  have  hitherto  refused  every- 
thing I  have  offered  you,  I  make  one  more  effort  to  accomplish  some 
material  evidence  of  my  personal  regard  for  you,  my  appreciation  of 
vour  abilities,  and  my  gratitude  for  your  faithful  services.  The 
oHlos  is  one  for  which,  both  from  your  legal  training,  and  now  con- 
siderable experience  of  public  life,  you  are  eminently  qualified.  You. 
need  not  hurry  your  decision.  Think  well  over  it.  I  shall  ever  la- 
ment I  feel  sure,  my  loss,  Vnit  shall  find  some  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  I  have  advanced  the  fortunes  of  a  dear  and  devoted 
friend.'  It  was  at  this  time  that  Disraeli  secured  for  his  brother 
•Rnlnli  Hm  nnat.  nf  fllprk-- Assistant  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


lie  IS  now  .toriy  yeurs  uo-  ug^,  wmi  i<  pn-m.  I 
knowledge  and  experience  in  addition  to  talents  erf  n  high  class. 
He  possesses  the  confidence  of  loading-  men  l:o  un  extraordinary 
degree. 

It  is  impossible  that  sucli  a  man  will  lio  con  tent  to  fall  buck 

into  tbo  crowd  of  dismissed  private  aiHtvotuvica.     I  To  will  probably 

become  absorbed  in  tbat  fashionable  world  where  ho  is  a  favorite. 

Is  it  possible,  tbat  your  Majesty  might  make  him  Baron  TJowton 

of  Eowton  Castle  in  the  county  of  Shropshire? 

He  knows  nothing  of  this  request,  being  away  from  mo  on 
private  affairs,  of  which  your  Majesty  lias  been  apprised. 

It  would  be  for  him  a  link  to  public  life,  and  ho  would  be  of 
great  use  to  Lord  Beaconsfiold  in  keeping  him  an  fail  to  all  going 
on  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Lord  Beacons  field's  occasional  ab- 
sence, for  nature  tells  Lord  Beaconsfiold  ho  innat  sometimes  rest. 
Not  only  Mr.  Corry  knows  nothing  of  thin  suggestion,  but 
Lord  Beaconsfield  does  not  wish  to  press  it  on  your  Majesty  in  any 
sense.  He  would  not  wish  it  to  occur,  unless  your  Majesty 
thought  it  a  wise  and  becoming  arrangement. 

April  17. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  ban  had  iho  honor  to  veeeive 
your  Majesty's  most  gracious  letter  from  Flushing,  but  in  vtiiu 
does  he  endeavor  to  express  his  sense  of  the  favor  which  your 
Majesty  has  conferred  on  him. 

He  does  not  anticipate  much  hostile  criticism  on  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Corry,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  proposes  (.hut  it  shall  not  bo 
mixed  up  with  the  other  honors,  nor  known  until  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  resignation  is  announced.  When  his  opponents  have  got 
rid  of  him,  Lord  Beaconsfleld's  offences  will  be  forgotten,  and 
perhaps  take  the  most  charitable  shape  of  a  sincere,  though  mis- 
taken, duty  to  his  Sovereign  and  his  country. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  looks  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to 
bis  audience  of  your  Majesty.  There  is  mneh,  comparatively 
formal,  business  to  transact,  when  the  greater  theme,  and  all  its 
probable  and  possible  consequences,  have  been  considered,  or  de- 
cided on.  ... 

While  waiting  for  his  Sovereign  to  return,  Beaconsfiold 
occupied  himself  with  winding  up  the  affairs  of  his  Gov- 


Itjt 


April  16, 1880. —  I  doubt  not  you  would  make  an  excellent  peer, 
and,  had  my  Ministry  continued,  I  should  in  duo  time  in  all 
probability  have  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  your  name  to 
Her  Majesty;  but  I  am  obliged  to  consider  the  claims  of  those 
who,  while  they  have  made  great  aacrifices,  both  of  time  and 
treasure,  for  the  Government,  have  received  hitherto  neither  office 
nor  honors. 

You  have  received  the  first  and  obtained  reputation  by  the 
discharge  of  its  duties;  and  tho'  the  post  you  fill  is  not  a  high 
one,  you  must  remember  that  you  continued  there  at  your  own 
desire,  and  that  I  was  always  ready  to  promote  you. 

How  is  the  Opposition  to  he  carried  on  if  all  those,  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  official  experience,  desire  to  leave  the  House 
of  Commons? 

I  have  been  obliged  this  morning  to  ask  this  question  of  one  of 
your  colleagues,  as  good  a  man  of  business  as  yourself  with  an 
estate  not  less  important. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

DOWNING  STREET,  April  8.— I  have  nothing  to  say:  a  most 
dreary  life  and  labor  mine!  Winding  up  a  Government  as  hard 
work  as  forming  one,  without  any  of  its  excitement.  My  room 
is  filled  with  beggars,  mournful  or  indignant,  and  my  desk  cov- 
ered with  letters  like  a  snowstorm. 

It  ia  the  last,  and  least  glorious  exercise  of  power,  and  will  be 
followed,  wh.  is  the  only  compensation,  by  utter  neglect  and 

isolation.  .  . , 

April  10.— I  only  write  to  you  because  I  think  you  would 
prefer  having  a  blank  sheet  to  nothing.  This  is  a  blank  sheet. 

My  life  continues  the  same.  Discomfited,  defeated,  and  if 
not  disgraced,  prostrate,  by  a  singular  anomaly  and  irony  of  fate 
I  pass  my  life  now  in  exercising  supreme  power  — making  peers, 
creating  baronets,  and  showering  places  and  pensions  on  a  rapa- 


iUB  *«»,  arrives  on  the  17th,  and  I  am  to  be  with  her  on 
the  morning  of  18th.,  and  stay  a  day  or  so.  .  .  . 

Aoril  13—  -  Jobn  Manners  has  done  well  and  pulled  his 
fV,™>  'tnn  — mi  wh.  I  did  not  count.  John  is  to  have  the 


shall  not  consult  the  outgoing  Minister.  Queen  Victoria 
chine;  to  her  prerogative  in  the  matter,  and  usually  acted 
oil  her  own  judgment,  only  consulting  the 'outgoing  Minis- 
ter when,  as  happened  with  Melbourne)  and  Aberdeen,  she 
had  special  confidence  in  him.  In  the  present  ease  the 
Queen  was  parting  with  a  Minister  in  whom  her  confi- 
dence \vas  absolute,  and  she  aetcd  under  his  advice  through- 
out what  proved  to  be  a  difficult  and  del  unite  negotiation. 
ITcr  own  decided  inclination  was  to  send  in  the  first  place 
for  llartington;  and  her  Minister  advised  her  that  this 
was,  constitutionally  speaking,  the  right  course..  TTo  had 
apparently  changed  his  mind'  as  to  the  relative  claims  of 
Granville  and  Hartington  since  his  talk  with  Bnrrington. 
Her  Majesty  returned  to  England  on  Saturday  the  17th 
and  commanded  her  Minister's  presence  the  next  morning. 
She  nade  a  memorandum  of  what  passed  at  the  audience. 

Memorandum  by  Qneen  Victoria. 

WINDSOR  OASTLK,  April  18,  1880. —  I  saw  Lord  Boaconsfield  this 
morning  at  i  pt.  12.  After  remarks  ou  the  stul  mid  startling 
result  of  the  elections  which  no  one  was  in  the  least  prepared 
for,  I  asked  him  what  he  advised  mo  to  do  for  the  real  good  of 
the  country,  which  we  both  agreed  wnu  inseparable  from  my  own; 
and  he  replied  that,  irrespective  of  any  personal  feeling  which 
I  might  have  respecting  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  right  and  constitu- 
tional course  for  me  to  take  was  to  scud  for  Lord  Hartingtou. 
He  was  in  his  heart  a  Conservative,  a  gentleman,  and  very 
straightforward  in  his  conduct.  Lord  Qrmwillo  was  leas  disin- 
terested and  looked  more  for  his  own  objects.  That  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  formally  given  up  the  leadership,  and  was  only  clung 
to  by  the  Radicals.  That  he  (Lord  Beueonafiold)  could  tell  mo 
something  which  he  thought  more  hopeful  for  the  future,  viz., 
that,  tho'  some  dreadful  people  like  Bradlaugh  had  been  elected, 
a  great  many  of  the  respectable  and  moderate  old  Whigs  had  also 

been.      TllP.m  worn  200  n-f  t.lipm    VIA  tlimiirVit    nnrl  9/tO  nf  +lm  P.m. 
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ery  to  have  to  prepare  a  Queen's  Speech;  that  an  amendment 
would  be  proposed  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  all  the  Moderates  and  Radicals  would  have  to 
join,  which  was  to  be  deprecated;  while  in  the  House  of  Lorda 
any  amendment  would  he  defeated,  Lord  Beaconsficld  having  a 
very  large  majority  there;  and  this  would  bring  the  two  Houses 
into  collision,  and  the  Lords  would  be  humiliated  by  having  to 
yield  to  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  . 

I  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  send  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  ...  I  considered  nim  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief  that  brought  on  the  Eussian  war,  and  that  he  had  done 
everything  he  could  to  vilify  and  weaken  the  Government  in 
times  of  the  greatest  difficulty  .  .  .  and  could  he  be  my  Minister 
under  such  circumstances?  I  myself  felt  sure  he  would  not 
expect  or  wish  it.  India  would  be  a  great  difficulty.  Foreign 
affairs  equally  so.  What  could  Lord  Hartington  be  ?  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  ?  .  .  . 

I  repeated  what  I  had  written,  viz.,  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
change  of  Government,  hut  had  been  brought  about  by  the  most 
unjust  and  shameful  persecution  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  there- 
fore I  hoped  that  he  (Lord  Beaconsfield)  would  be  very  watchful 
and  vnry  severe  upon  them,  and  prevent  any  mischief,  which  he 
covild  and  said  he  would  do.  But  he  has  great  confidence  in  Lord 
Hnrtington.  .  .  . 

I  have  omitted  mentioning  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  that 
certainly  the  Conservatives  had  been  too  confident,  and  that  they 
had  not  had  that  same  organisation  or  worked  as  hard  as  the 
Liberals  had.  That  the  Liberals  had  worked  on  that  American 
system  called  caucus,  originated  by  the  great  Eadical,  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

IBeaconsfield  seems  seriously  to  have  thought  that  the 
Whigs  and  moderate  Liberals  had  heen  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  sufficient  strength  to  make  a  Harting- 
ton Administration  feasible.  He  may  very  well  have  had 
some  communication  to  that  effect  from  his  friend  Har- 
court,  who  was  at  this  time  pressing  Hartington  to  go 
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Grauvillc  and  llartiugton,  and  quite  unfounded  in  regard 
to  Gladstone. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

DOWNING  STREET,  April  21,  1880. —  Lord  Bcnconsfiold  .  .  .  was 
assured  last  night  by  a  person  of  authority,  tluvt  tha  Triumvirate 
had  met,  and  agreed  that  they  would  aorvo  under  the  individual 
of  the  three,  whom  your  Majesty  should  graciously  appoint. 

Nothing  has  occurred  to  change  the  opinion  which  Lord  Boa- 
consfield  had  the  honor  to  express  to  yoxir  Majesty. 

Even  if  your  Majesty  wished  Mr.  Gladstone  to  bo  chief,  the 
Constitutional  course  would  still  bo  to  send  for  an  acknowledged 
leader  of  opposition. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  informed,  that  the  Whiga  in  the  now 
Parliament  amount  to  237.  Lord  llartiugton  must  bo  aware  ol: 
this. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  earnestly  advises  your  Majesty  to  make  no 
conditions  when  the  person  sent  for  arrives :  merely  enquire 
whether  he  is  prepared  to  form  an  Administration.  Conditions 
may  develope  afterwards. 

He  has  not  five  minutes  to  write  this,  and  ho  ifl  anxious  it 
should  reach  your  Majesty  without  delay. 

/ 

This  letter  was  sent  to  the  Queen  on  the  last  morning 
of  the  existence  of  the  Beaconsfield  Administration.  The 
programme  of  the  clay,  as  the  retiring  Minister  told  Lady 
Bradford,  was :  '  This  morning  a  Cabinet,  and  then  to 
Windsor  for  final  operation.  1I.M.  insists  upon  softening 
the  catastrophe  by  my  dining  and  sleeping  at  her  Castle.' 
The  Cabinet  had  resolved,  at  its  meeting  in  the  previous 
week,  to  resign  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  opening  of 
Parliament;  and  this  meeting,  having  only  to  ratify  that 
decision,  was  rather,  as  Hardy  tells  us,  '  conversational.' 


feeling,  and  I  can  record  without  hesitation  my  belief  that  a  more 
united  Cabinet  than  the  one  that  has  now  been  dissolved  has 
never  sat. 

Beaconsficld  went  from  the  Cabinet  to  the  Queen  at 
Windsor  and  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 
Her  Majesty  at  once  sought  his  advice  on  the  nature  of  the 
statement  she  should  make  to  Hartington,  whom,  she  sum- 
moned for  the  following  afternoon. 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

WINDSOR.  CASTLE,  April  21,  1880.—  Will  this  do? 

Pray  make  any  suggestion  or  alteration  as  this  is  only  a  draft. 

Would  it  be  well  perhaps  to  say  after  '  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition' 'who  have  been  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  her  Govt.' 
or  not? 

There  are  times  when  people  should  have  no  hearts  or  feel- 
ings —  for  what  can  be  more  cruel  than  for  a  female  Sovereign 
no  longer  young,  severely  tried  —  without  a  husband  or  any  one 
person  on  whose  help  (when  her  valued  Minister  leaves  her)  sho 
can  securely  rest,  to  have  to  take  those  people  who  have  done  all 
they  could  to  vilify  and  weaken  her  Govt.?  Can  she  have  con- 
fidence in  them? 

To   Que&n   Victoria  —  Memorandum. 

Wi-vusou  CASTLE,  April  [21],  1880.—  It  would  seem  expedient 
to  address  the  individual  called  upon  to  form  a  new  Ministry  in 

.  this  manner. 

'The  Opposition  having  successfully  appealed  to  the  country 
to  turn  out  my  Ministry,  I  now  wish  to  know,  whether  you,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  will  undertake  the  administration  of 
my  affairs;  and,  in  that  case,  how  you  propose  to  form  your 
Cabinet?'  <  .  , 

This  preamble  will  oblige  the  individual  summoned  to  enter  into 
details,  both  as  to  policy  and  persons,  and  then  will  be  die  time 
and  the  occasion  for  your  Majesty  to  make  remarks  on  individu- 
als, and,  without  a  too  absolute  or  peremptory  tone,  which  might 
'„,!„  iw  t!1P  nerson  summoned  an  excuse  to  resign  the  ask, 


„„, 


Her  Majesty  that  no  Liberal  Government  could  sfaml  un- 
less Gladstone  was  a  member,  and  thai1  he  did  nut  helieve 
that  Gladstone  would  accept  any  position  hut  Hie  first.  Ac- 
cordingly, iu  spite  of  her  pressure  tiud  her  iiiHislence  upon 
the  want  of  confidence  she  felt  in  the  Midlothian  cam- 
paigner, he  advised  her  to  send  for  Gladstone.  He  con- 
sented, however,  at  Her  Majesty's  request,  to  put:  the 
question  directly  to  Gladstone  whether  he  would  serve 
under  either  Granville  or  himself,  and  received  the 
reply  he  expected.  With  Granville  he  returned  to  Wind- 
sor on  the  following  day ;  and  the  two  Whig  loaders 
convinced  the  Queen  that  there  was  no  other  course  lint,  to 
apply  to  Gladstone,  for  whose  personal  devotion  to  II er 
Majesty  they  vouched.  The  Queen  sent  '.BcaconsHeld  a  full 
memorandum  of  what  passed  at  each  of  these,  two  audiences; 
and  when  she  was  driven,  in  spite  of  her  extreme  reluctance, 
to  accept  Gladstone  in  the  end  as  Prime  Minister,  sought  and 
obtained  her  old  friend's  advice  as  to  how  sho  should  treat 
him. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

DOWNING  STREET,  April  28,  1880. —  Lord  Bcacansfiold,  with 
bis  humble  duty,  returns  to  your  Majesty  ono  of  tho  most  inter- 
esting State  papers  that  he  has  over  perused.1 

He  has  entire  confidence,  at  this  moment  of  terrible  trial,  in 
your  Majesty's  courage  and  wisdom. 

(Same  date). — .  .  .  If  the  leaders  of  tho  Opposition  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  their  position,  and  confess  thoir  in- 
ability to  form  a  Ministry,  your  Majesty  should  fix  them  with 
the  responsibility  of  advising  your  Majesty  to  send  for  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

If  he  have  an  audience,  your  Majesty  should  sny : 

'The  Opposition  having  succeeded  in  defeating  my  Govern- 
ment, I  have,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  sent  for  thoir 
leaders,  who  have  confessed  their  inability  to  form  a  Ministry, 


advantage  in  ascertaining  his  real  intentions. 

If  he^be  not  diffuse,  then  your  Majesty,  if  he  replies  in  the 
affirmative,  may  proceed  to  enquire  as  to  the  policy  he  recom- 
mends, and  the  persons  he  will  propose  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

April  24.— Lord  Beaconsfield  has  read  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest the  picturesque  and  living  description  of  an  interview, 
which  will  always  form  an  important  chapter  in  your  Majesty's 
memorable  reign  and  life.1 

May  Omnipotent  Providence  guide,  guard,  and  sustain,  your 
Majesty,  at  this  trying  moment! 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  his  humble  duty,  received  the  cyphered 
telegram  last  evening,  and  the  box  afterwards  —  at  night. 

This  is  his  last  day  in  Downing  Street.  He  goes  to  Hatfield 
to-morrow,  until  Tuesday,  and  then  to  Lord  Beauchamp's  if 
necessary  still  to  remain  in  town. 

After  his  final  audience,  he  will  endeavour  to  find  repose  in 
the  woods  of  Hughenden ;  consolation  he  will  find  always,  in  the 
recollection  of  your  Majesty,  and  all  your  goodness  to  him. 

While  the  Queen  had  thought  it  right  to  keep  her  out- 
going Minister  completely  au  cournnt  of  all  the  negotiations 
down  to  the  acceptance  of  office  by  Gladstone,  she  was  too 
constitutional  to  do  more  than  send  the  hare  results  of  her 
new  Minister's  audience,  now  that  he  had  kissed  hands. 
Here  is  the  text  of  the  telegram  to  which  Eeaconsfield's  let- 
ter refers  and  of  a  short  supplementary  note  which  fol- 
lowed it. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

(Telegram).  WINDSOR,  April  23.— I  have  seen  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  has  accepted  and  kissed  hands.  He  says  he  accepts  all 
facts;  and  that  bitterness  of  feeling  is  past. 

(Letter,  same  data). —  The  Queen  is  touched  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  kind  words.  Her  trial  is  great.  She  forgot  to  say  2 
things,  1st,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  looks  very  ill,  very  old  and  hag- 
gard and  his  voice  feeble.  2ndly,  That  he  said  twice  he  looked 
to  his  not  being  long  in  office  as  it  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
being  Leader  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  well  as  Prime 


j  .  - 

champ's  guest  in  Belgvnvo  Sqium-  before  rotmiting  1o  Mngh- 
enden.  From  Hntfichl  lie  was  snninioiu'd  to  Windsor  for 
his  farewell  audience,  '  to  Idas  l:niid»  on  abdication/  as  In- 
wrote  to  Lady  Chesterfield. 

Memorandum  &?/  (?«ee»i  Victoria. 

WINDSOR  OAKTIJJ,  April  27,  1880.— Saw  Lord  Bcaeouafidd  nt 
3  and  gave  him  a  parting  gift,  my  statuette,  in  bronze,  and  the 
plaster  casts  of  tho  group  of  Brown,  the  pony,  and  '  Sluirp,'  and 
the  statuettes  of  Sharp  and  William  Brown,  all  of  which  ho 
laid  never  seen  and  with  whioli  he  expressed  hiuiHcH'  much  de- 
lighted. We  then  talked  of  tho  now  Gove.rumont,  which  lu> 
tliought  very  moderate,  but  which  I  told  him  [  heard  the  "Rud- 
icnls  were  very  indigunnt  at!  Ilia  intention,  be  mud,  wiw  lo 
impress  upon  his  party,  of  whom  ho  should  liavo  n  largo  meeting 
before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  not  to  attack  the.  (love.riimenl 
excepting  when  extreme  measures  wero  proposed,  or  any  change 
in  foreign  policy.  Otherwise  they  should  let  them  alone.  ,  .  . 

He  would  not  come  to  town  or  to  tho  drawing-room,  and 
wished  to  'keep  out  of  sight,'  only  coming  up  when  it  wan  nec- 
essary for  him  to  be  in  the  HOUHO  of  Lorda, 

I  then  took  leave  of  him,  shaking  bauds,  whoa  ho  kissed  mine. 
I.  would  not  consider  this  as  a  leave-taking,  as  I  miid  T  WIIH  mire 
to  see  him  again  before  we  left  for  Scotland,  and  that  F  begged  ho 
would  always  let  me  know  bis  whereabouts  so  that  I  could  tilwnys 
give  him  news  of  myself. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

13,  BELQRAVB  SQUARE,  April  28. — .  ,  .  Yesterday  morning  I 
was  summoned  to  Windsor  from  ITntfield;  a  long,  cold  drive,  but 
I  picked  up  Lord  Eowton  en  route. 

My  axxdience  was  very  long,  and  everything  \vn«  aaid  that  e.d. 
be  said;  but  what  was  news  yesterday  is  scarcely  HO  to-day,  and 
I  arrived  back  too  late  for  post. 

I  ed.  perceive  there  was  something  concealed  from  somebody, 
and  hinted  that:  but  tho  delusion  nxiotnd  l-hnt.  nil  wna  mrfe.  nnd 


It  wd.  have  been  better  to  have  permitted  Dilke  to  bo  one  of  her 
counsellors. 

I  shall  leave  town  on  Saturday,  but  latish,  so  that  if  you  have 
a  festival  I  will  attend  it,  tho'  I  slid,  have  preferred  saying 
Adieu  alone. 

To  Anno  Lady  Chesterfield. 

13,  BELORAVE  SQUARE,  April  29. — .  .  .  I  had  not  seen  the  article 
you  sent  me.  I  avoid  newspapers  which  it  was  once  my  busiinw ; 
to  scan.  I  see  only  The  Times  —  just  to  keep  me  au  jait  t» 
what  is  going  on.  ... 

I  am  naturally  a  terribly  bud  letter-writer,  and  unly  the  breath 
of  official  life  kept  me  at  all  in  epistolary  cue.  I  am  no  longer 
responsible  in  any  sense. 

The  audience  on  April  27  was  only  a  farewell  audience 
in  name,  as  the  Queen  had  her  fallen  Minister  as  her  guest 
at  Windsor  three  times  in  the  remaining  eight  months  of 
the  year ;  during  five  of  which  months  the  Court  was  absent 
at  Balmoral  or  Osborne.     The  first  visit  was  on  May  17-18, 
when  the  Queen,  to  -whom  he  sat  next  at  dinner,  said,  '  I 
feel  so  happy  that  I  think  what  has  happened  is  only  a 
horrid  dream.'     The  next  was  on  July  15-10,  when  the 
Queen  had  returned  from  her  spring  visit  to  Balmoral,  but 
had  not  yet  started  for  Osborne.     The  visit,  he  told  Lady 
Bradford,   '  was  most  interesting  and  agreeable.     I  went 
there  early  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  my  late,  and  gracious 
mistress.     She  looked  ten  years  younger,  and,  as  you  say, 
.  quite  pretty.     She  confessed  she  was  perfectly  well.'     The 
third  occasion  was  in  December,  after  the  Court  had  come 
south  from  its  autumn  sojourn  in  the  Highlands.     He  was 
at  Windsor  from  Wednesday  to  Friday,  December  8  to  10, 
and  he  made  the  acquaintance  there  of  a  distinguished  man 
whose  exploits  he  had  long  admired.     It  was  the  last  meet- 
in  .o-  of  tho  Queen  and  her  favourite  Minister. 


ton  at  a  distance,  bttt  ;i  more  rlotemiiiiecl  countenance  when  you 
approach  him.  Yesterday  lio  departed,  and  there  eamo  Gonl. 
Boss,  the  second  in  command  during  the  groat  march  —  u  umallor 
man  even  than  Sir  Frcdk.,  wiry  little  mini  who  can  mount  and 
dismount  with  rapid  ease.  Somebody  told  me,  however,  that 
Roberts  wns  so  exhausted  and  unwell  that  ho  wan  obliged  to  be 
carried  in  n  litter  into  Oandahar,  and  having  to  fight  a  battle 
almost  directly,  he  was  on  horseback  during  the  fray,  and  ccl. 
only  sustain  himself  in  bis  saddle  by  the  beneficial  aid  of  cham- 
pagne. .  .  . 

The  Queen  looks  well,  and  is  well,  notwithstanding  tlio  danger 
of  her  realm.  .  .  . 

It  was  not  only  by  frequent  invitations  to  Windsor  that 
the.  Queen  showed  her  warm  affection  for  'Boiu'/msu'o.ld.  Hive 
constantly  kept  up  with  him,  as  witli  no  other  ex-Minister 
since  Melbourne,  a  confidential  correspondence!  from  which 
politics  were  by  no  means  excluded;  and  sho  sought  her 
trusted  friend's  counsel  and  consolation  in  the  didienltic's 
into  which  she  was  plunged  by  her  new  advisors.  11  or 
Majesty's  letters  were  no  longer  in  the  formal  third  person 
traditionally  employed  between  Sovereign  and  Minister, 
but  were  written  as  from  friend  to  friend ;  beginning  '  Dear 
Lord  Beaconsficld,'  and  ending  '  Ever  your  affectionate  and 
grateful  friend,'  or;  '  Ever  yours  affectionately,  V.K.I.' 
Constitutionally,  it  was  a  perilous  experiment,  as  the  Sov- 
ereign should  accept  advice  on  public  affairs  only  from  the 
Minister  in  office.  But  lie  must  be  a  hardened  Constitu- 
tionalist indeed  who  would  refuse  his  sympathy  to  a  wid- 
owed Qiieen,  forced  by  what  she  held  to  be  a  sorely  mis- 
guided public  opinion  to  accept  a  Minister  in  whom  she.  had 
little  confidence;  and  Ministerial  resentment  and  public 
scandal  were  prevented  by  Beacons  field's  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, and,  it  may  be,  by  his  death  a  year  after  his  fall 
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ious  to  be  agreeable  and  not  to  reverse  things.  Mr.  Childers  has 
given  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  satisfaction  —  as  well  as  the  other 
appointments  to  that  office.  Lord  Northbrook  —  most  amiable 
and  desirous  to  meet  my  wishes.  Lord  Granville  very  desirou-.- 
of  acting  in  the  present  line.  Sir  II.  Layard  will  probably  liavi 
leave  of  absence  and  then  not  return;  but  Lord  Salisbury  himsell 
advised  this.  There  is  great  difficulty  to  find  a  successor.  No 
one  should  be  removed.  Mr.  Gladstone  ...  is  very  desirous  of 
being  respectful  and  obliging.  He  looks  very  ill  —  walks  with 
and  leans  on  a  stick.  He  laments  his  Cabinet  is  not  as  small  as 
yours,  which  he  considered  most  wise. 

I  enjoined  the  all  importance  of  secrecy  in  the  Cabinet  and 
instanced  the  mischief  which  had  been  done  formerly  by  the 
reverse. 

I  often  think  of  you  —  indeed  constantly  —  and  rejoice  to  sec 
you  looking  down  from  the  wall  after  dinner. 

May  9. — .  .  .  I  think  you  may  be  easy  about  Foreign  Affairs. 
Lord  Granville  manages  them  entirely  and  the  P.M.  never  even 
names  them  to  me,  and  I  watch  very  carefully;  he  consults  me 
very  much.  .  .  . 

BALMORAL  CASTLE,  Sept.  1. —  Your  last  kind  letter  interested 
me  very  much  and  I  tliaiik  you  warmly  for  it.  You  have  the 
position  fortunately  still  very  much  in  your  hands,  and  you  can 
exercise,  as  you  have  done,  a  most  beneficial  influence  over  every- 
one. 

Lord  Granville  also  told  me  of  the  little  dinner,  and  how 
well  you  looked  and  seemed !  This  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
hear.  .  .  . 

Qct  Y. — Since  I  received  your  kind  and  interesting  letters 
I  have  seen  Lord  Eowton,  twice  if  not  3  times.  .  .  .  The  com- 
plications in  the  East  are  most  distressing.  Turkey  is  _very 
obstinate  and  dilatory,  as  we  all  know,  but  formerly  she  believed 
us  to  be  her  friend;  now  she  thinks  the  very  reverse,  and  much 
more  so  than  really  is  the  case.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  language 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  evil.  He  is  now  seriously  alarmed  about 
Ireland  and  determined  to  proceed  against  the  Land  League  if  it 
is  found  possible.  Lord  Hartington  is  particularly  strong  about 
it.  I  am  glad  to  say  a  great  change  is  perceptible  in  their  views 
about  Afghanistan.  There  will  be  no  rash  or  hasty  action  and 


which  we  had  a  most,  extraordinary  unniuurni  iorntnatol  Such 
a  long  touch  of  it  is  quite  unprecedented  in  Oct.  hero. 

I  am  very  much  in  tores  ted  to  lioar  of  your  new  liook  M  With 
so  active  a  mind  as  yours  and  having  for  (i  years  been  HO  con- 
tinually employed  and  overwhelmed  with  work,  coinparativo  idle- 
ness must  have  been  very  trying.  1  shall  look  anxiously  forward 
to  the  promised  copy  which  you  HO  kindly  way  yon  will  send 
to  me. 

As  regards  afl'airs  they  are  Had  indeed,  nnd  I  hardly  trust 
myself  to  apeak  of  thorn  —  they  (ire  HO  confused  and  HO  dreadful! 
Oh  I  if  only  I  had  you,  my  kind  friend  and  wise  councillor  and 
strong  arm  to  help  and  lean  oul  1  have  no  our.  Lord  DnfTorin 
said  to  me,  '  I  feel  so  much  for  you,  you  never  were,  so  alone.' 
And  it  is  so!  .  .  . 

OSBOKNE,  Dec,  20. —  I  trust  I  may  bo  ono  of  tho  first  to  wish 
you  joy  and  many  happy  returns  of  your  birthday  —  on  which 
day  I  trust  the  sun  will  shine,  which  it  did  bountifully  yesterday. 
To-day  wo  have  had,  as  well  as  last  night,  a  fearful  amount  of 
very  heavy  rain,  and  I  just  hear  of  a  heavy  fall  of  DHOW  at 
Windsor ! 

The  state  of  Ireland  continues  to  get  worse  and  worse.  But 
I  may  tell  you  that  the  Govt.  aro  quite  determined  to  bring  in  a 
Coercion  Bill  the  very  lirat  thing  and  to  puHh  it  through  before 
anything'  else  is  proposed.  Mr.  Forstcr  would  have  wished  for 
measures  far  earlier  arid  is  terribly  anxious.  IIo  made,  as  wo 
had  well  known,  terrible  mistakes  last  session,  but  ho  is  fully 
alive  to  the  great  dangers  and  difficulties  of  tho  ease-  and  wishes 
for  powers  to  put  it  down.  Ho  is  an  honest  man.  .  .  . 

He  is  not  a  man  of  the  world  —  and  his  present  odic-o  quite 
overwhelms  him.  Tho  P.  Minister  was  also  far  more  impressed 
with  tho  dangers  of  tho  position  than  I  have  yot  soon  him.  But 
it  ought  never  to  have  come  to  this  pass.  .  .  . 

These  letters  aro  a  forcible  reminder  that  the  change  of 
government  brought  in  its  train  fow  or  none  of  those  bless- 
ings which  Gladstone  had  led  the  electors  to  expect.  There 
was  no  cessation  of  foreign  and  imperial  adventure;  there 
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mm  accepted.  An  increase  by  tne  iieaconsfield  Ministry  of 
national  expenditure  from  some  seventy  to  some  eighty 
millions  a  year  had  been  denounced  as  profligate  finance; 
it  was  a  strange  irony  that  there  was  a  Budget  of  a  hundred 
millions  before  the  second  Gladstone  Ministry  fell.  Glad- 
stone was  even  ready,  over  a  frontier  post  in  Afghanistan, 
to  incur  that  risk  of  war  with  Russia  which  he  had  made  it 
matter  of  grave  reproach  against  Beaconsfield  to  have  in- 
curred over  the  fate  of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits. 
And,  throughout  the  five  years  that  the  new  Ministry  lasted, 
the  foreign  reputation  of  the  country,  which  Beacousfield 
had  raised  so  high,  was  gradually  frittered  away  —  only  to 
be  restored,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  by  the  saga- 
cious counsels  of  Beaconsfield's  lieutenant  and  successor, 
Salisbury. 

In  short,  subsequent  history  has  gone  far  to  justify  the 
view  which  the  Queen  and  most  contemporary  foreign  states- 
men took  of  the  election  of  1880;  that  it  was  a  blunder  of 
the  democracy,  misled  by  the  almost  apostolic  fervour  with 
which  Gladstone  arraigned  Beaconsfield's  Eastern  and  In- 
dian policy  as  not  merely  ill  judged  hut  absolutely  wicked. 
It  was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  Gladstone's 
tendency,  in  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  to  believe  and  to 
preach  that  all  the  most  important  political  questions  involve 
moral  issues.  It  was  from  this  angle  that  he  had  treated 
the  franchise  and  the  Irish  Church,  and  it  was  from  this 
angle  that  he  was,  after  Beaconsfield's  death,  to  treat  Home 
Rule.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  Disraeli  saw,  political 
questions  seldom  present  clear-cut  moral  issues,  so  that  you 
can  definitely  say  that  one  course  is  morally  right,  the  other 
morally  wrong.  But  the  politician  who,  like  Gladstone 
and,  in  some  measure,  Bright,  can  persuade  a  serious  and 
fi  likp.  tii p.  "English,  and  still  more  the  Scotch, 
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altogether  to  dispel.  ITo  took  the  eommonsonso.  view  that 
in  politics  it.  is  generally  a  question  merely  of  Hie  more 
expedient  course;  and  Hull  the  iiriiuc  duly  of  a  Mrilisli 
statesman  is  to  regard  British  honour  ami  promote  British 
wolfare. 

Beaconsfield's  achievements  during  his  groat,  Ministry 
in  the  promotion  of  social  reform  and  of  imperial  con- 
solidation have,  boon  sulliciontly  expounded  in  (he  course  of 
our  narrative.  But  something  may  he  added  as  to  his  ' 
methods  as  Prime  Minister,  iu  the  royal  e.loset,  in  Cabinet, 
in  Parliament,  and  in  individual  conference,  with  his  col- 
leagues, though  these  stand  out  clearly  enough  from  his  cor- 
respondence. There  was  an  extreme,  an  Kastorn,  ceromoni- 
ousness,  as  of  one  who  respected  alike  his  ollice  and  his 
audience;  a  ceromoniousuess  which  was  so  marked  in  his 
latter  days  as  to  lead  Lord  Rosohery  to  describe  them  as 
majestic.  He  never  forgot;  the  dignity  of  the  ollice.  he  held, 
or  underestimated  the  importance  of  the  decisions  at  which 
his  Cabinet  might  arrive.  In  his  demeanour,  as  in  his  at- 
tire, he  played  the  part  to  the  full.  While!  he  spared  no 
pains  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  satisfy  the  scruples  of 
individual  colleagues,  yet  more  and  more,  as  the  years  went 
on  and  as  he  realised  that  it  was  on  him  rather  than  on 
them  that  the  country  placed  its  reliance,  it  became  his 
practice  in  Cabinet  to  lay  down  a  policy  which  he  asked  his 
colleagues  to  support,  and  from  which  iu  essentials  he  would 
not  budge,  rather  than  —  as  some  Prime  Ministers  havo 
done  —  to  throw  the  burden  upon  them,  and  (fount  heads 
to  ascertain  their  disposition.  lie  combined  immense  con- 
sideration with  unshakable  firmness. 

But  the  firm  grip  which  he  kept  on  tin;  aims  of  policy 
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or  Northcote ;  and  he  showed  no  hesitation  in  yielding  if 
convinced  of  their  impracticability.  But  so  penetrating  was 
his  insight,  so  keen  his  intuition,  that,  over  and  over  again, 
he  would  light  at  once  on  the  solution  which  had  evaded  the 
patient  labour  and  logical  faculty  of  a  competent  colleague. 
Contemptuous  as  he  was  of  detail,  and  constitutionally  un- 
skilled in  its  manipulation,  he  could  immerse  himself  in  it, 
if  necessary,  with  ardour  a.nd  success,  as  he  proved  in  his 
conduct  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  had,  indeed,  a  hawk's  eye  for  what  was 
really  important,  and  shrank  from  no  exertion  or  discomfort 
when  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  prompt  and  vigorous. 
The  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  keen- 
ness and  thoroughness  as  well  as  the  courage  and  resolu- 
tion with  which  he  faced  each  critical  situation  during  hia 
great  Ministry. 

In  his  individual  dealings  with  his  colleagues  he  was 
particularly  happy.     There  is  no  surer  test  of  a  chief  than 
his  attitude  towards  a  colleague  who,  acting  in  good  faith, 
has  made  a  blunder.     Whether  it  was  in  Parliament  or  in 
council,  his  instinct  was  always  to  support  his  lieutenant, 
however  mistaken  his  view,  and  however  awkward  the  Par- 
liamentary difficulties  in  which  the  defaulter  may  have  in- 
volved him  and  his  Government.     In  spite  of  that  default- 
er's readiness  to  be  thrown  over,  Beaconsfield  would  again 
and  again  take  the  blame  on  himself,  chivalrously  ignoring 
the  temptation  to  sacrifice  a  scapegoat;  and  often,  by  his 
brilliant  sally,  would  extricate  the  Government  with  credit 
from,  an  apparently  hopeless  muddle.     '  A  chief  like  that 
commands  loyalty,'  was  the  tribute  of  colleague  after  col- 
league.    Not  only  would  he  take  on  his  own  broad  shoul- 
ders the  blame  for  the  mistakes  of  under  secretaries ;  but  lie 


representation  as  Vice-rreament  of  mo  t.omnuttoo  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  Beaeonalield  prwiitod  the.  Cabinet  and 
the  Treasury  from  hampering  the  education  of  tho  country 
in  a  frantic  desire  to  produce  a  popular  Budget  on  the  evo 
of  a  General  Election.  Lord  George's  estimates  had  been 
seriously  mutilated  early  in  1880  behind  his  back  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  the  connivance  of  tho 
Lord  President.  The  young  Viee-President,  fail  hip;  redress 
from  his  immediate  chief,  carried  his  grievance  direct  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  —  that,  is,  the  .Prime  Minister. 

I  went  to  [Lord  Beaconsliold]  and  described  exactly  whnt  had 
occurred.  Ho  listened  intently,  and  after  n  minute's  rolloetion 
said:  'Is  there  not  a  thing  that  you  call  tho,  Oonmiktcn  erf 
Council  upon  Education  ? '  '  Yes,'  I  said,  '  tlioro  in.'  '  Am  I 
on  it?'  'Yes.'  'Very  well,  then,  tell  tho  Lord  President  I 
wish  it  to  bo  summoned  at  onco.'  It  was  Hunnnoncd,  nnd  I  should 
think,  for  tho  first  and  last  time,  in  (it.H'1  existence,  all  tho 
official  members  of  this  heterogeneous  body  mot.  We  sat  in  n 
semicircle,  Lord  Beaconsfiold  in  tho  centre,  and  1  at  tho  extreme 
outside.  '  I  understand,'  said  Lord  Boaeoimiiold,  '  that  tho  Vice- 
President  has  a  statement  to  make-  to  us.'  1  then  proceeded  to 
state  my  case  as  best  I  could,  lotting  down  tho  .Lord  President 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  UH  xnuuh  an  possible.  When 
I  hncl  finished,  there  was  a  dead  silence,  whereupon  Lord  Bca- 
consfield  remarked:  '1  move  that  tho  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  do  agree  with  the  Vico-Prcsidont.'  There  was  not  a 
word  of  opposition  to  this  motion,  both  tho  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  and  the  Lord  President  looking  rather  foolish.1 

Beaconsfield  was  a  careful  dispenser  of  Crown  patron- 
age and  honours ;  and  ho  prided  himself  upon  avoiding  what 
he  considered  to  be  Gladstone's  lavishnoas  in  their  distribu- 
tion. There  was  often,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an 

imaginative  touch  about  his  selections,  as  in  the,  offer  of  the 
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noticeable  when  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Church  was  at  stake. 
He  had  been  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  Tait,  Magee, 
Mansel,  Mori  vale,  and  Christopher  Wordsworth  in  18GS; 
between  1874  and  1880  the  same  tradition  was  preserved 
by  the  nomination  of  Benson,  Maclagan,  Lightfoot,  Stubbs, 
and  Kyle.     In  regard  to  patronage  Eraser  makes  a  most 
surprising  charge  against  his  hero.     He  writes:     '  Xo  re- 
wards awaited  those  who  had  sacrificed  everything  in  their 
support  of  him;  no  thought  was  given  to  them;  they  had 
served  their  purpose;  and,  except  personal  courtesy,  they 
received    no    recompense    of    any    sort    or   kind.'     Eraser 
must  have  'been  thinking  of  himself,  but  he  was  a  gossip 
and  a  bore,  not  at  all  a  suitable  candidate  for  office.     If 
Disraeli  is  open  to  any  reproach,  it  is,  as  we  should  have 
expected  in  so  stanch  a  friend,  that  he  was  perhaps  too 
indiscriminate  in  rewarding  those  who  had  served,  him. 
Eraser  can  only  think  of  the  offer  of  a  lordship-in-waiting 
to  Lord  Exmouth.     He  forgets  that  Disraeli  secured  ap- 
pointments  in  the  publia   service  for  both   his  brothers 
Kalph  and  James ;  that  he  obtained  a  baronetcy  for  Rose ; 
that  the  Lyttons,  father  and  son,  were  promoted  to  high 
office  in  the  State ;  that  he  took  John  Manners,  his  '  Young 
England'  comrade,  into  all  his  Cabinets,  and  gave  him  a 
red  ribbon  at  the  close,  -while  gratifying  another  '  Ycmn.<v 
England'    associate,    Baillie    Cochrane,    with    a    peerage; 
that  a  peerage  and  a  baronetcy  were  the  rewards  of  Yarde 
Buller  and  Miles,  two  of  his  stoutest  supporters  for  the 
Conservative  leadership;  that  he  promoted  Lord  Abergav- 
enny  from  an  earldom  to  a  marquisate ;  that  he  braved  pub- 
lic opinion  by  appointing  his  society  friend,  Lord  Kosslyn, 
High  Commissioner  for  the  Church  of  Scotland;  that  he 
offered  a  peerage  to  Andrew  Montagu ;  that  he  gave  Earle 
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The  list  might  bo  graitly  extended. 

Ono  creditable  murk  of.  lieaeoiislield'.s  great  .Ministry 
should  not.  puss  unrecorded.  It.  was  (lie  lirsl  Cabinet  to 
concern  itself  seriously  with  Impi-riiil  Defend',  which  liml 
been  neglected  ever  since  the  withdrawal  uf  imperial  forces 
from  the  Colonies.  Kent  he  was  in  complete  hunimny  with 
Carnarvon,  who  had  mtulo  a  special  study  of  Iho  suhject. 

To  Lord  (lanuirvon, 

CmouKi,,  Dec.  8,  '7fi. — .  .  .  T  look  upon  UH>.  vi'HtoviUum  of  our 
military  relations  with  our  (Jolonii'H  iw  n  quenl'iuii  of  high  policy, 
wliicli  ought  n  over  to  bo  ulixont  I'rmii  our  (liminlilH.  The  iiiuwtiou 
involvoa  socinl,  nnd  political,  an  well  tin  military,  coMHideniliims; 
and  yon  may  rely  on  my  oai'iieHl,  support  of  any  wlcspH,  on  your 
part,  to  accomplish  this  groat  end. 

The  near  approach  of  war  in  IS7S  forced  the  question 
to  the  front;  and  Beaconsfield  appointed  in  the  next,  year  a 
strong  Royal  Commission,  with  Canmrvon,  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Government,,  at  its  head,  to  consider  the  pro- 
tection of  British  possessions  and  commerce  abroad.  Tho 
Commission,  in  the  expert  opinion  of  Lord  Sydcmham,  tho 
first  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence, 
'marked  a  new  departure  in  tho  national  history.'  Its 
three  exhaustive  Eoports  constituted  the  foundation  on 
which  was  gradually  built  that  system  of  Imperial  Defence 
which  was  ultimately  tested  in  the  Great  War,  and  not  found 
wanting. 


CHAPTER  XV 

ENDYMION 
1880 

At  the  time  of  his  final  farewell  to  power  Beaconafield 
was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  for  long  had  maintained 
a  desperate  fight  with  the  gout,  asthma,  and  bronchitis 
which  ever  threatened  to  lay  him  low.  But  his  spirit  was 
still  undefeated.  Not  content  with  the  continuing  labours 
of  political  leadership,  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  finish  the 
novel  which  he  had  planned  and  begun  as  a  consequence  of 
the  success  of  Lotli&ir,  but  which  he  had  abandoned  for 
many  years  owing  to  engrossing  political  avocations.  There 
was  little  for  a  Leader  of  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  do  for  some  months;  and  so  steadily  did  Beaconsfield 
apply  himself  to  composition  that  the  manuscript  was  prac- 
tically complete  early  in  August.  The  negotiations  with 
Longmans  for  its  publication  were  placed  entirely  in  Row- 
ton's  hands;  and  so  successfully  did  he  conduct  them  that 
the  firm,  whose  original  offer  was  £7,500,  finally  agreed, 
before  even  seeing  the  manuscript,  to  give  for  all  rights  in 
Endymion  what  they  believed  to  be  the  largest  sum  ever 
till  then  paid  for  a  work  of  fiction  —  £10,000 :  £2,500  on 
the  delivery  of  the  manuscript,  and  £7,500  on  April  1, 
1881  — less  than  three  weeks,  as  it  happened,  before  Bea- 
consfield's  death.  The  manuscript  was  delivered  in  Sep- 
tember, and  Endymion  appeared  on  November  26.  Rowton 


dymiou. 

I  have  accepted  it  I  T  cannot  toll  you  what  n  pleasure  it  in  to 
mo  to  sco  my  union t  ambition  for  yon  Knitil'u'd! 

And  yon  luivo  an  uddctl  honor  which  may  for  cvur  remain  with- 
out precedent. 

To  Lord  Eawlnn. 

HuaiiENDEN,  8e.pt,  14,  1880. —  Lfontfinnif]  arrived  hero  yestor- 
dny  by  5  o'clock  train,  anil  proponed  tlmt  '  our  littlo  business' 
should  bo  transacted  before  dinner.  I  WUH  ready:  tho  MR.  had 
been  carefully  revised,  and  tho  printer  much  assisted,  HO,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  have  to  trouble  him  much  for  revises,  .  .  .  The  re- 
ceipt was  ready  and  the  cheque  drawn,  or  ol.so  I  Hhonhl  havo 
thought  it  this  morning  nil  a  drc.iun.  I  know  no  magic,  of  tho 
Middle  Ages  equal  to  it!  And  you  tiro  tho  Magician,  beat  and 
dcnrost  of  friends  I  .  .  . 

The  first  proof  will  arrive  thin  day  —  no  —  yt-Htmlay  week, 
and  it  will  all  be  consummated,  I  understand,  by  tho  first  week 
of  October.  .  .  , 

Since  I  wrote  this,  L[ongman]  has  departed  (10  o'clock  train) 
with  onr  young  friend.  Three  businesslike  packages,  all  in  his 
portmanteaus.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Norton  Longman  kindly  allows  THO  to  quote,  in  a 
slightly  shortened  form,  from  a  moinornudum  which  ho 
drew  up  at,  the  time,  his  humorous  description  of  iho  fashion 
in  which  tho  momentous  transaction  wns  oarricd  through. 
It  was  his  second  visit  to  Hughcnden,  as  ho  hud  stayed 
there,  after  the  conclusion  of  tho  agreement,  for  a  week-end 
in  August,  and  had  then,  under  Eowton's  guidance,  in- 
spected the  manuscript.  This  time  he  found  Beuconsfiekl 
quite  alone,  without  either  secretary  or  visitor,  ami  in  cap- 
ital spirits. 

Knowing  I  had  to  leave  rather  early  tho  next  morning,  I 


me  see,  how  shall  we  manage?'  I  confess  I  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand his  lordship's  meaning,  because  everything  seemed  to 
mo  to  be  simple  enough,  so  I  said  nothing,  and  waited  for  an- 
other cue,  as  it  was  clear  to  me  Ld.  B.  was  a  little  fidgety  and 
rather  excited.  The  formal  delivery  of  his  precious  child  ap- 
peared to  be  too  much  for  him.  '  Well,  Mr.  Longman,'  continued 
the  author  in  a  somewhat  low  tone  of  voice,  'shall  I  ring  for 
Mr.  Baum,  and  have  my  study  lighted?'  Of  course,  I  agreed 
and  said,  '  Yes,  certainly,'  but  to  my  surprise  his  lordship  turned 
to  me  and  said  '  No,  no,  Mr.  Longman,  stop  a  minute.  Mr. 
Baum  knows  nothing  of  this,  and  we  must  not  excite  his  suspi- 
cion.1 Wo  must  light  the  candles  ourselves.'  Feeling  quite 
equal  to  this  responsibility  I  simply  said  '  Oh,  yes '  in  rather  a 
cheery  voice,  endeavouring  to  remove  the  idea,  which  appeared 
to  be  so  prominent  in  his  mind,  that  we  were  about  to  rob  a 
church  or  do  some  such  dreadful  deed. 

I  followed  him  upstairs  to  his  own  apartment.    He  is  very 
shortsighted,  and  I  had  to  render  him  a  great  deal  of  assistance 
in  finding  and  lighting  the  candles.    'Wo  must  light  ALL  the 
candles,  Mr.  Longman;  1  can't  get  on  without  plenty  of  light!1 
said  Lord  B.,  and  continued;   'but  we  must  have  your  room 
lighted  also.    But  Mr.  Baum  can  do  that.'    So  Mr.  B.  was  sum- 
moned and  instructed  to  light  my  room.    No  sooner  had  Mr. 
Baum  left  us  and  the  door  been  closed  with  special  care  than  the 
distinguished  author  proceeded  to  lay  open  three  red  despatch 
boxes.    Each  volume  was  carefully  tied  up  in  red  tape,  and  each 
in  its  own  box.    These  well-known  receptacles  of  secret  informa- 
tion being  emptied  of  their  valuable  contents,  I  felt  a  little 
anxious  to  know  what  was  to  come  next.    After  a  moment's  pause 
he  turned  to  me  and  said, '  Are  you  ready  ? '    'Oh,  yes,'  I  replied, 
'  I  am  quite  ready,  are  you  ? '    What  was  going  to  happen  ?    Were 
we  really  going  to  rob  a  church?     The  air  was  full  of  mystery. 
'  Can  you  carry  two? '  he  continued.    '  Yes,'  I  replied,  not  saying 
one  word  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.    The  door  being 
opened  — slowly,  solemnly,  carefully,  mysteriously  I  followed  the 
ex-Premier  as  he  trod  lightly  along  the  passage,  to  my  apartment! 
Having  arrived  safely,  and  closing  the  door  with  extra  precaution, 
he  remarked,  'I  am  most  anxious  none  of  my  servants  should 
i iu:,,™  n(  ttiio'  tViat.  is  whv  T  am  so  careful.' 


Well,    UlOUgJlli  J-   LU  JUjni-ii,      .-v.    mi,  nil*, .,    >.i.i.    ...MII    m   u  i  i:muu 

next?'    This  was  the  evening  before  dinner,  and   I  did  not  of 
course  Icnvc  the  liouso  until  the.  next  morning.     The  vuluulilo 
burden  having  been  deposited  on  the  table,  l.il.  B.  with  a.  nigh  n£ 
relief  remarked,  'There;  but  what  are.  you  poing  I."  do  with  it?' 
This  was  a  regular  poser,  us  I  had  nut  tho  slightest  idea  what  to  do 
with  KO  precious  im  ivrticlo  'for  some  lifteen  hours  nr  HO,     A  happy 
thought   flashed    across    my    mind.    'My    Glad — -  •'    I    luckily 
stopped  in  time — '  hag! '     But  this  uolioii  only  evented  fresh  e.om- 
plieationa.    My  hag  was  nowhere  to  he  round.     1 1,  had  simply  van- 
ished.   Awful  ideal     Had  Mr.  Jiauni  done,  thin  on  purpose?    Of 
course  we  could  not  ring  to  ask  Mr.  Uauin  what  had  bee.ome  of  it, 
as  no  doubt  he  would  guess  something  was  going  on.     We,  looked 
under  the  bed,  in  the  wardrobes,  in  every  eorner;  but  no,  nothing 
could  bo  found  until  a  brilliant  idea  eame  to  the  mind  of  the  great 
statesman.    '  Perhaps  it  is  in  (he.  dresHing-room,  just  outside  here,' 
he  said;  and  much  to  our  relief  it  was.     I  immediately  earricd  it 
off  to  my  room,  and  there  under  the  very  eye  of  the  author  depos- 
ited tho  three  volumes  iu  my  little  portmanteau.     After  planing 
the  !Jrd  volume  in  its  temporary  resting-plaeo.  Lord  H.  turned  to 
me  and  said,  'But,  Mr,  Longman,  how  about  your  wardrobe?' 
'Oh,  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  that,'  t  replied.     (5ut  this 
did  not  satisfy  my  host  at  all,  and  he  pressed  me  to  allow  him  to  bo 
of  service.    '  Mr.  Baum  civil  supply  you  with  any  variety  of  port- 
manteau, if  you  only  ask  him,'  continued  Lord  13.,  but  I  asaurod 
bis  lordship  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  mo  to  trespass  on  hia 
hospitality. 

Having  thus  accomplished  tho  solemn  and  e.ompliented  task  of 
the  formal  delivery  of  the  MS.,  but  not  without  some  didieulty, 
we  returned  to  his  lordship's  room,  and  in  a  very  fe.w  minuloH  I 
finisliecl  my  part  of  tho  affair  by  paying  him  u  cheque  and  taking 
his  receipt. 

The  dominant  idea  in  Endymion  IB  the  enormous,  indeed 
decisive,  importance  of  women  in  directing  and  moulding 
the  life  of  man,  and,  particularly,  political  man.  Looking 
back  over  his  own  career  Bcuconsfteld  realiao.d  all  (.hut  ho 
owed  to  his  sister's  discerning  sympathy,  to  Mrs.  Austen's 
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with  Lady  Bradford  and  Lady  Chesterfield  and  through  the 
gracious  indulgence  of  his  Queen.  His  debt  to  women  was 
no  doubt  great;  but  his  inherent  genius,  his  patient  labour, 
aiunris  indomitable  will  were,  after  all,  the  main  factors 
in  his  astonishing  success.  It  pleased  him,  in  certain  moods, 
to  say,  as  he  did  once  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Bradford,  '  I  owe 
everything  to  woman  ' ;  but,  of  him.  it  was  not  true.  Of 
Endymion,  the  hero  of  his  last  novel,  however,  it  is  true. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Myra,  his  virile  sister ;  for  Lady  Mont- 
fort,  the  leader  of  society  who  marries  him ;  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  for  Adriana  Neuchatel,  the  banker's  daughter,  and 
Lady  Beaumaris,  transformed  by  a  fortunate  marriage 
from  a  lodging-house  keeper's  daughter  into  a  Tory  grande 
dame,  Endymion  would  have  spent  his  days  in  a  second- 
rate  Government  office,  rising  gradually  by  a  good  address 
and  a  punctual  discharge  of  duty  to  an.  assistant-secretary- 
ship and  a  pension.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  these 
women,  he  becomes,  at  about  the  age  of  forty,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain. 

His  story  may  be  told  in  few  words.  Born  in  1819,  the 
grandson  of  a  successful  Civil  Servant,  and  the  son  of  a 
politician  at  one  time  of  much  promise,  who,  having  lived 
far  beyond  his  means  and  having  made  the  mistake  of  at- 
taching himself  to  Wellington  rather  than  to  Canning  or  to 
Grey,  was  hopelessly  mined  and  driven  ultimately  to  suicide 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  Endymion  Ferrars  could  get 
no  better  start  in  life  than  a  clerkship  in  Somerset  House 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  But  he  has  a  twin  sister,  Myra,  who 
is  depicted  as  the  embodiment  of  irresistible  will,  and  who 
determines  from  her  girlhood  to  devote  her  life  to  promoting 


tary,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  marries  him,  largely  with 
the  object  of  advancing  her  brother's  interests.  '  Our  degra- 
dation is  over,'  she  tells  Emlymioi).  '  T  sw  a  c.areer,  ay, 
and  a  grcnt,  one;  and  what  ia  far  more  important,  T  sec  a 
career  for  yon.  .  .  .  We  have  now  got  a  lever  to  move.  the. 
world.'  ITer  new  status,  as  Lady  'Uoehampton,  gives  hoi- 
brother  at  once  the  entry  into  society,  and  her  influence 
procures  him,  first,  the  private,  secretaryship  to  one  of  her 
husband's  colleagues,  together  with,  a.  transfer  to  a  Gov- 
ernment office  6f  a  higher  class,  and  afterwards,  at  the  ago 
of  twenty-six,  the  under-secretaryship  for  foreign  affairs 
under  her  husband.  The  opening  having  been  provided  by 
his  sister,  the  rest  of  Endymiou's  me  to  greatness  in  mainly 
due  to  Lady  Moutfort,  '  the  famous  Berengaria,  Queen  of 
Society,  and  the  genius  of  Whiggism.'  This  powerful  per- 
sonage takes  him  up  from  his  iirst  appearance  in  society, 
pushes  him  both  socially  and  politically,  finds  him  a  seat,  in 
Parliament,  and  finally,  when  her  immensely  rich  husband 
has  conveniently  died  and  left  her  everything  except  the 
settled  estates,  bestows  herself  and  all  her  possessions  on 
her  protege,  thus  giving  him  an  unassailable  position,  (  a 
root  in  the  country.'  Meanwhile  his  sister,  early  left  a 
widow,  has  become  by  her  second  marriage  the  Queen  Con- 
sort of  a  friendly  Sovereign.  No  wonder  that  before  long 
Endymion  is  appointed  "Foreign  Secretary  and  that  when 
•the  curtain  is  rung  down,  he  has  just  kissed  hands  at  Wind- 
sor ivs  Prime  Minister.  Towards  tho  scat  in  Parliament, 
it  should  be  added,  Endymion  received  substantial  assist- 
ance from  the  two  other  ladies.  Lady  Beaumaris,  from  tho 
Tory  camp,  stayed  off  an  opposition  that  might  have  proved 
fatal;  and  the  wealthy  Adriana  Ncuehatel,  by  a  timely  but, 
anonymous  investment  of  £20,000  on  his  behalf  in  Consols, 


•without  any  alarming  originality  or  too  positive  convic- 
tions ' ;  that  he  was  '  prudent  and  plastic ' ;  that  he  '  always 
did  and  said  the  right  thing.'  He  is,  indeed,  the  indus- 
trious apprentice  in  excdsis;  hut  he  has  no  resolution,  no 
elan,  no  sparkle,  no  genius,  and  is  as  different  as  well  can  be 
from  the  brilliant  and  adventurous  heroes  of  Disraeli's 
earlier  novels,  such  as  Vivian  Grey,  Contarini  Fleming, 
and  Coningsby.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  Dilke  should 
have  been  gratified  by  the  belief  that  Endymion's  political 
career  had  been  largely  modelled  on  his  own ;  a  belief  which 
Beacousfield  himself  encouraged  in  conversation.  For  the 
story  of  Endymion's  progress  to  the  helm  of  State  is  a  fairy 
tale  which  cannot  be  accepted  as  possible  or  credible ;  it  can 
make  no  converts  to  the  theory  of  the  omnipotence  of  female 
influence  in  the  world. 

Myra,  Endymion's  resolute  sister,  is  also  a  failure;  but 
Lady  Montfort,  his  other  principal  patroness,  is  alive  and 
charming.  Some  of  her  characteristics  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  recollections  of  Mrs.  Norton,  Lord  Melbourne's 
friend ;  in  &  few  particulars  Beaconsfield  seems  to  be  draw- 
ing on  his  experiences  with  Lady  Bradford.  Lord  Mont- 
fort,  her  husband,  is  also  a  well-conceived  and  well-presented 
character. 

Lord  Montfort  was  the  only  living  Englishman  who  gave  one 
an  idea  of  the  nobleman  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
totally  devoid  of  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  he  looked  what 
ho  resembled.  ... 

No  one  could  say  Lord  Montfort  was  a  bad-hearted  man,  for 
he  had  no  heart.  He  was  good-natured,  provided  it  brought  him 
no  inconvenience;  and  as  for  temper,  his  was  never  disturbed,  but 
this  not  from  sweetness  of  disposition,  rather  from  a  contemptu- 
ous fine  taste,  which  assured  him  that  a  gentleman  should  never 
bo  deprived  of  tranquillity  in  a  world  where  nothing  was  of  the 


man 


on  society  anil  politics  in  the  second  qnai'tor  of  the  nineteenth 

ccnturv.     For  the  book  is  a  curious  blend  of  history  and 

fiction!     In  his  old  age,  Bcaconsficld  looks  buck  with  fond- 

ness to  the  period  of  his  vigorous  manhood,  and  places  the 

creations  of  his  fancy  in.  the  world  which  was  familiar  to 

him  when  he  was  in  the   twenties,  thirties,   and   forties. 

Starting  from  Canning's  death  in  1827,  the  story  wends  its 

way  with  a  background  of  the  authentic  domestic  politics 

of  the  time  down  to  the  defeat  of  tho  Coalition  in  1855. 

From  that  point  —  which  is  not,  however,  reached  till  the 

last  dozen  pages  —  the  whole  becomes  romance,  and  neither 

Sidney  Wilton's  premiership,  nor  Kndyimon.'s  succession 

to  him,  has  any  counterpart  in  the  history  of  Hie  Into  fifties. 

To  the  historical  portions  of  tho  book  it  is  unnecessary  to 

refer  at  length,  as  they  have  been  abundantly  quoted  in  Iho 

first  three  volumes  of  this  biography.     It  may,  however, 

perhaps  be  said  that  the  opening  chapters,  dealing  with  the 

effects  of  Canning's  death  and  with  the  troubled  polities  of 

the  next  five  years,  arc-  particularly  striking  and  vigorous, 

having  been  written  presumably  before   the   pressure,   of 

public  work  compelled  the  author,  in  1872  or  187!!,  to  lay 

the  manuscript  aside.     There  are,  moreover,  some  admi- 

rable sketches  of  social  movements,  the  recollection  of  which 

had  almost,  faded  away  even  in   1880:   the   agitation   in 

1850-51  over  the  Papal  aggression  ;  that  high  fantastical 

show,  the  Eglinton  Tournament  (called  here,  tho  Montfort, 

Tournament)   of  1839,  about  which   Disraeli  obtained  in- 

formation in  1872  from  Jane  Duchess  of  Somerset,  who 

had,  as  Lady  Seymour,  presided  over  the  tourmunoift  ;  and 

the  railway  mania  of  the  forties,  when  '  a  new  channel  '  was 

found  for  capital  and  labour,  and  gigantic  fortunes  were 


iii  debate ;  his  power  of  keen  sarcasm,   '  that  dangerous, 
though  most  effective,  weapon,'  held  in.  severe  cheek;  his 
complete  control  of  his  temper  —  for  these  Disraelian  quali- 
ties the  earlier  history  of  Endymion  had  little  prepared  the 
reader.     And  Beaconsfield  was  surely  thinking  of  himself 
rather  than  of  Endymion  when  he  wrote :  '  there  was  noth- 
ing for  him  to  do  but  to  plunge  into  business :  and  affairs  of 
State  are  a  cure  for  many  cares  and  sorrows.     What  arc 
our  petty  annoyances  and  griefs  when  we  have  to  guard  the 
fortunes  and  the  honour  of  a  nation  ? '     Intimate  and  fam- 
ily dinners  during  the  session,  with  the  Bradfovds  and  with 
Lady  Chesterfield  must  have  been  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  of  Endymion's  difficulties  in  getting  away  from  the 
House  when  in  office :     '  No  little  runnings  up  to  iEontfort 
House  or  Hill  Street  just  to  tell  them  the  authentic  news, 
or  snatch  a  hasty  repast  with  furtive  delight,  with  persons 
still  more  delightful.' 

The  experience  of  the  statesman  who  has  taken  his  full 
share  in  the  direction  of  great  affairs  pervades  the  book. 
The  importance,  for  the  art  of  government,  of  personal 
knowledge  of  foreign  statesmen  comes  with  effect  from  one 
who  played  a  leading  part  at  the"  Congress  of  Berlin.     There, 
as  his  Lord  Roehampton  at  Vienna,  '  he  learned  to  gauge 
the  men  who  govern  the  world.'     '  Conducting  affairs  with- 
out this  knowledge  is,  in  effect,  an  affair  of  stationery ;  it  is 
pens  and  paper  who  are  in  communication,  not  human  be- 
ings.'    To  the  retrospective  statesman,  '  the  finest  elements 
in  the  management  of  men  and  affairs  '  seem  to  be  '  observa- 
tion and  perception  of  character.'     He  blames  Peel  for  not 
trusting  youth :  '  it  is  a  confidence  which  should  be  exer- 
cised, particularly  in  the  conduct  of  a  popular  assembly.' 
He  himself  had  shown  it  in  many  cases,  notably  those  of 
T_-..I  /i T.T,,™;H«V,  on/-!  U/ITOOT/I  Sf-anVirvnp.      Tip,  looks. 


iii  his  reflections,  as  ho  did  not  in  ms  lite,  the  question  of 
dress.     Mr.  "\7igo  tells  Endymion,  '  You  must  dress  aecord- 
ing  to  your  age,  your  pursuits,  your  object  iu  life.  ...  In 
youth,  a  little  fancy  is  rather  expected,  but,  if  political  life 
be  your  object,  it  should  be  avoided,  at  least  after  one  and 
twenty.'     Disraeli  hhnse.lf  Lad  postponed   the  change  till 
he  was  forty.     Other  personal  touches  may  be  noted.     Ho 
ascribes  to  bis  heroine  'Myra  that  '  passion  for  light,'  even 
when  alone,  which  he  felt  himself;  the  belief  that  brilliant 
illumination  had  a  bcnolioiul  moral  ell'ect  on  the  tempera- 
ment.    He  had  his  own  talk  in  mind  when  he  defined  the  art 
of  conversation  thus:  '  to  be  prompt  without,  being  stubborn, 
to  refute  without  argument,  and  to  clothe  gravo  matters  in  a 
motley  garb.'     His  own  ambition,  his  belief  in  the  power 
of  Avill,  and  in  the  utilisation  of  opportunity,  lind  extreme 
and  uncompromising  utterance  in  Myra'n  words:     'A  hu- 
man being  with  a  settled   purpose  must,   accomplish   it.' 
'  Nothing  can  resist  a  will  that  will  stake,  even  existence  for 
its  fulfilment;.'     '  Power,  and  power  alone,  should  be  your 
absorbing  object,  'and  all  the  accidents  and  incidents  of  life 
should  only  be  considered  with  reference  to  that  main  re- 
sult.'    '  Great  men  should  think  of  Opportunity,  and  not 
of  Time.     Time  is  the  excuse  of  fcoblo  and  tired  spirits. 
They  make  time  the  sleeping  partner  of  their  lives  to  accom- 
plish what  ought  to  be  achieved  by  their  own  will.'     There 
is  also,  no  doubt,  something  of  Beaconslield's  own  sentiment 
about  religion  in  the  views  which  he  borrows  from  the  wits 
of  the  past  and  puts  into  tho  mouth   of  Waldorshare: 
'  Sensible  men  aro  all  of  the  same  religion.'     '  And  pray, 
what  is  that? '     '  Sensible  men  never  toll.'  *     An  absolute 
reticence  as  to  his  personal  religion  was  one  of  BeaconsKold'a 
marked  characteristics,  though  he  has  told  us  .much  of  his 


Though  not  so  full  of  '  quotations  '  as  Lothair,  Endymion 
yet  contains  many  sententious  phrases  of  the  right  Dis- 
raeliaii  mintage.  In  the  political  sphere  we  hear  of  '  the 
commonplaces  of  middle-class  ambition,  which  are  humor- 
ously called  democratic  opinions ' ;  in  the  social  sphere,  of 
'  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  or  a  member  of  White's  —  the  only 
two  things  an  Englishman  cannot  command.'  And  here  are 
two  'admirable  aphorisms :  '  Inquirers  who  are  always  in- 
quiring never  learn  anything ' ;  '  A  dinner  of  wits  is  proverb- 
ially a  palace  of  silence.' 

The  Queen  was  puzzled  to  find  the  hero  of  the  Tory 
leader's  last  novel  a  Whig.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  mark  of 
the  detachment  with  which  the  book  is  written,  that  the 
history  of  from  1827  to  1853  is  treated  from  the  Whig 
standpoint,  and,  so  to  speak,  from  within  the  Whig  camp ; 
and  th-at  in  Waldershare  the  opinions  of  the  '  Young  Eng- 
land'  party,  with  which  Disraeli  himself  sympathised,  are 
put  forward  in  a  bizarre  and  extravagant  manner,  calcu- 
lated rather  to  provoke  laughter  than  to  win  acceptance. 
Take  Waldershare's  dogma  about  foreign  policy :  '  All 
diplomacy  since  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  seems  to  me  to  be 
fiddle  faddlc.'  Or  his  lament  over  the  disappearance  of 
'  pottles  '  of  strawberries :  '  I  believe  they  went  out,  like 
all  good  things,  with  the  Stuarts.'  Or  his  paradoxes  about 
the  navy. 

I  must  say  it  -was  a  grand  idea  of  our  kings  making  themselves 
Sovereigns  of  the  sea.  The  greater  portion  of  this  planet  is 
water;  so  we  at  once  became  a  first-rate  power.  Wo  owe  our 
nnvy  entirely  to  the  Stuarts.  King  James  the  Second  was  the 
true  founder  and  hero  of  the  British  navy.  He  wns  the  worthy 
son  of  his  admirable  father,  that  blessed  Martyr,  the  restorer  at 
least,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  ship  money ;  the  most  patriotic  and 
popular  tax  that  ever  was  devised  by  man.  The  Nonconformists 
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ment  of  England';  and  the  typical  magnate  of  this  grout 
historical  connection  would  bo,  we  tin-  given  to  understand, 
'  a  hauglily  Whig  poor,  proud  of  his  order,  prouder  of 
his  party  .  .  .  freezing  with  arrogant  reserve  and  con- 
descending politeness.'  Of  Melbourne's  dissolution  in  18  1 1 
Beaconsfield  writes:  '  It  was  unusual,  almost  unconstitu- 
tional, thus  to  terminate  the  body  (hoy  hud  created.  "Never- 
theless, the  Whigs,  never  too  delicate,  in  such  matters, 
thought  they  had  a  chance,  and  determined  not  to  lose  it.' 

More  perhaps  than  in.  any  other  of  his  novels  did  !Bcu- 
consfielcl  in  Endymion  draw  hia  characters  from  (he.  life.1 
That  Waldersharo  was  A  full-length  portrait  of  George 
Srnythe  has  been  already  pointed  out.  Hmythe.'s  very  words 
in  a  speech  at  Canterbury  in  '.1R-17,  reprinted  in  lS7f>  in 
the  memoir  of  him  prefixed  to  hia  novel  Anycki  I'lttani, 
about  the  Tory  party  being  a  succession  of  heroic;  spirits, 
are  put  into  Waldersh  are's  month  in  K-mlywwn,  HO  that 
no  concealment  whatever  was  affected.  Then  Lord  Uoe- 
hampton,  so  far  as  his  public  action  as  Foreign  Minister 
is  concerned,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  flattering  portrait  of 
Palmeraton.  Zenobia,  '  the  queen  of  London,  of  fashion, 
and  of  the  Tory  party,'  was  drawn  from  Lady  .Jersey. 
Sidney  Wilton,  Endymion's  Ministerial  chief,  '  a  man  of 
noble  disposition,  fine  manners,  considerable  culture. ' — '  a 
great  gentleman  ' —  inevitably  recalled,  by  mum!  and  char- 
acter, Sidney  Herbert,  the  P oolite  statesman.  The  great 
financial  family,  the  Neuchatels,  represent  the  Kothschilds 
under  a  thin  disguise,  though  the  Jewish  element  is  dropped, 
and  the  founder  described  as  a  Swiss,  llainault  .'['louse, 
with  its  magnificent  stables,  park,  garden.s,  and  conserva- 
tories, and  a  chef  who  was  the. '  greatest,  celebrity  of  Europe  ' 
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flection  of  Gunnersbury.  There  Bcaconsfield  had  often 
enjoyed  such  week-end  parties  aucl  dinners  as  are  depicted 
in  Eiid,ymion.  Adrian  Neuchatel  himself,  who  combined 
the  financial  genius  of  the  family  with  culture  and  political 
ambition,  is  painted  pretty  directly  from  the  author's  friend, 
Baron  Lionel.  In  Nigel  Pcnruddock,  the  Anglican  clergy- 
man who,  despairing  of  the  '  chance  of  becoming  a  Laud,' 
snbmits  to  Rome  and  becomes  a  Cardinal,  Disraeli  repaired 
any  injustice  he  may  be  thought  to  have  done  Manning  in 
his  picture  of  Cardinal  Grandison  in  Lotliair.  '  A  smiling 
ascetic,'  he  '  was  seen  everywhere,  even  at  fashionable  as- 
semblies ' ;  but  the  conversion  of  England  was  '  his  constant 
purpose  and  his  daily  and  nightly  prayer.'  In  Job  Thorn- 
berry  there  are  touches  both  of  Cobden  and  of  Bright ;  and 
fleeting  memories  of  the  brothers  Bulwcr  in  that  amusing 
pair,  Mr.  Bertie  Trcmaine  and  Mr.  Tremaine  Bertie.  Mr. 
Vigo  is  an  incongruous  blend  of  Poole,  the  tailor,  and 
Hudson,  the  '  railway  king.' 

Thackeray  fares  as  badly  at  Beaconsfield's  hands  in 
Endymion  as  Croker  had  fared  in  old  days  in  Conlngsby. 
Thackeray  had  burlesqued  Disraeli's  style  in  Novels  by 
Eminent  Hands,  '  Codling-shy  by  D.  Shrcwsberry  Esq.'— 
a  skit  which  was  originally  published  in  Punch.  It  was 
not  a  very  happy  or  satisfying  performance,  but  it  was 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  Punch's  whole  attitude  to 
Disraeli  in  his  earlier  days.  But  Thackeray  had  subse- 
quently, in  two  speeches  at  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  dinner 
in  1851  and  1852,  shown  appreciation  of  the  credit  which 
Disraeli's  career  reflected  on  the  whole  profession  of  novel- 
writing.  What  he  said  in  1852  has  been  already  quoted 
in  Volume  III.1  In  1851  he  said : 

:ii  u,,t  innir  of+Tio  nmroliafa  rvf  flip.  riresent  dav.  I  think 


ho  nobly  stud  no  aioou  on  UIH  w.uu.  ivuu  i.  \\uin,  ui  KIIUW  wno 
can  deny  tlm  gallfliitoy  niul  briUiiuii'.v  <vC  that  eminent  crest  oi 
his,  and  question  tho  niovit  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Thackeray  himself  sent  a  copy  of  the  speech  to  Mrs. 
Disraeli  as  a  proof  '  that  some*  authors  can  praise  other 
authors  behind  their  hacks.'  After  thosn  luuulHoino  com- 
pliments, it  was  perhaps  rather  ill-natured  of  Beacons  field, 
in  his  tnrii,  to  burlesque  Thackeray  aa  St.  Barbe,  '  the  vain- 
est, most  envious,  most  amusing  of  men.3  That,  there  -was 
something  of  the  snob  in  the  immortal  author  of  the  Book 
of  Miwls  himself  may  be  admitted.  'But  the  exaggeration 
of  this  quality  in  St.  Barbe  makes  the  caricature  almost 
unrecognisable.  On  the  other  hand,  few  characters  in  the 
book  are  in  themselves  more  vivid  aud  diverting. 

Two  characters  represent,  with  more  or  lens  fidelity,  tho 
two  most  eminent  foreign  statesmen  with  whom  Disraeli 
had  to  deal,  Napoleon  III.  and  Bismarck.  The  plots  and 
vicissitudes  which  diversified  Louis  Napolcon'a  exile  arc 
reproduced  in  the  career  of  the  pretender,  Prince  Florestan, 
who  first  appears  in  London  society  as  Count  Albert,  a 
mysterious,  silent,  and  solitary  figure.  An  inveterate  and 
shifty  conspirator  from  his  boyhood,  he  excuses  the  breach 
of  his  solemn  parole  by  the  plea  that  he  is  '  tho  child  of 
destiny,'  that  his  action  was  '  the  natural  development  of 
the  irresistible  principle  of  historical  necessity  ' ;  but  ho  is 
a  romantic  personality  who  interests  women,  being  gifted 
with  tender  and  gentle  manners,  and  ready  with  unobtru- 
sive sympathy,  save  when  lost  in  profound  abstraction. 
When  he  set  up  house  in  London  in  his  own  name,  '  it  waa 
the  fashion  among  the  crime  de  la.  crbme  to  keep  aloof  from 
him.  The  Tories  did  not  love  revolutionary  dynasties,  and 
the  Whigs  being  in  office  could  not  sanction  a  pretender, 


-v.  ,,~~~  —  «lu  ojjcun.,  ais  iurse  remarks  and  condensed 
views  were  striking,  and  were  remembered.'  The  year  of 
revolution,  1848,  gave  him  back  his  father's  throne;  and, 
like  Louis  Napoleon,  ho  established  a  Government  'liberal 
but 'discreet,  and,  though  conciliatory,  firm';  declared  for 
an  English  alliance;  and  tried,  but  failed,  to  marry  into  a 
Continental  reigning  house. 

Both  Florestan  and  Count  Ferroll,  who  stands  for  Bis- 
marck, were  at  the  Montfort  Tournament,  as  Louis  Napoleon 
certainly  attended  the  Eglinton  Tournament ;  and  they  were 
the  most  successful  knights  in  the  jousting.  The  Prince 
recognised  that  Ferroll  and  he  would  have  to  contend  for 
many  things  more  precious  than  golden  helms  before  thcv 
died.  Ferroll,  said  the  Prince,  '  is  a  man  neither  to  love 
nor  to  detest.  He  has  himself  an  intelligence  superior  to 
all  passion,  I  might,  say  -all  feeling;  and  if,  in  dealing  with 
such  a  being,  we  ourselves  have  either,  we  give  him  an  ad- 
vantage.' 

Florestan's  attitude  of  detached  admiration  is  the  attitude 
which  Beaconsfield  preserves  himself  towards  his  Bismarck- 
Ferroll  — '  a  man  of  an  original  not  to  say  eccentric  turn 
of  mind,'  '  a  man  who  seldom  makes  a  mistake.'  There  is 
a  vivid  presentment  of  the  great  man's  appearance  in  early 
middle  age.  '  Though  not  to  be  described  aa  a  handsome 
man,  his  countenance  was  striking;  a  brow  of  much  intel- 
lectual development,  and  a  massive  jaw.  He  was  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  slender  waist/  At  that  time  he 
was  '  brooding  over  the  position  of  what  he  could  scarcely 
call  his  country,  but  rather  an  aggregation  of  lands  bap- 
tised by  protocols,  and  christened  and  consolidated  by 
treaties  which  he  looked  upon  as  eminently  untrustworthy.' 
Ferroll  reveals  in  a  conversation  with  Lady  Montfort  the 
Bismarckian  methods  by  which  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 


ways  tho  first  victims,  insuwi  01  MHIKIIIK  a  cinmtitution,  lie 
should  mnko  n  country,  and  convert,  his  ho.toroKonoous  doumins 
into  a  pntriotic  dominion.' 

'But  Low  is  thai  to  bc>  done? ' 

'There  is  only  0110  way;  by  blood  and  iron.' 

'My  dear  Count,  yon  nboc-lc  nu>.' 

'I  sbnll  liuvo  to  shock  you  a  gruat  doal  muro,  boforo  tho  iuevit- 
able  is  brought  about.' 

Europe,  Fcrroll  told  Endymion  on  another  occasion,  '  is 
a  geographical  expression.  There  ia  no  Stale  in  Europe; 
I  exclude  your  own  country,  which  belong  to  every  division 
of  the  globe,  and  ia  fast  becoming  more,  commercial  thnn 
political,  and  I  exclude  Russia,  for  she.  in  c'sstmfially  Orien- 
tal, and  her  future  will  be  entirely  in  the  Must.'  AH  for 
Germany,  he  could  not  find  it  on  the  uuips.  It  wan  jn-uc- 
tically  as  weak  as  Italy.  '  Wo  have  HOIIKV  Icin^doniH  who 
are  allowed  to  play  at  bein^'  first-rale  powers;  lint  it,  in  only 
play.5  'Then  ia  France  periodically  to  overrun  Kuropc?' 
asks  Endymion.  :  So  long  as  it  continues  to  be.  merely 
Europe,'  is  the  answer. 

Rowton  tells  us  thai;  K-nd-i/mion  ia  named  uf  ter  'Kndymion 
Porter,  the  royalist,  friend  of  Davennnt,  Dekker,  and  Tier- 
rick,  who  was  apparently  an  ancestor  of  Lady  lieaconslield's. 
It  is  possible  that  the  original  suggestion  arose  in  tliis  way. 
But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  choice  of  Eiuli/mion 
for  the  title  of  a  book  written  to  glorify  female  influence 
over  male  careers,  and  for  tho  name  of  its  hero,  waa  a  kind 
of  cryptic  dedication  of  the  volumes  to  '  Selina  Bradford  '; 
as,  of  course,  in  Greek  mythology,  Endymion  was  tho  human 
lover  of  Selene,  the  Moon  Goddess.  The  selection  must 
have  appealed  to  Beacons  field's  ironical  humour;  aa  one  of 
the  few  imperfections  he  found  in  Lady  Bradford  was  an 
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To  Lady  de  Rothschild.1 

HUQHENDEN-  MANOR,  Nov.  21,  '80.— I  always  think  there  is 
something  very  egotistical  in  a  writer  presenting  his  work  to  an- 
other person.  It  is  an  offering  that  should  be  reserved  for  our 
doarest  friends,  for  they  will  not  misinterpret  the  inotive,  or 
attribute  to  arrogance  what  springs  from  afiection. 

Do  me,  therefore,  the  honor  of  receiving  Endymion,  when  ho 
calls  to-day,  or  to-morrow;  and  if  I  might  venture  to  do  so,  I 
would  ask  the  favor,  at  your  convenience,  of  conveying  to  me 
some  of  your  impressions  in  reading  it.  I  particularly  ask  this, 
not  only  because  I  have  confidence  in  your  intelligence  and  al- 
ways welcome  criticism,  but  because  this  is  the  first  work  wh.  I 
ever  published  without  the  preliminary  advantage  of  a  female 
counsellor,  an  advantage  which,  I  know  from  experience,  is 
inestimable. 

I  fear  the  young  gentleman  will  not  reach  you  till  Tuesday. 

From  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

SA.NDRINGUAM,  NORFOLK,  NOD.  29t/i,  1880. 

DEAR  LORD  BEACONSPIELD, 

It  is  not  from  want  of  appreciation  of  your  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  present,  that  I  have  delayed  some  days  thanking 
you  for  it  —  but  I  was  absent  from  home  when  your  book  arrived 
and  only  found  it  here  on  my  return  Saturday  afternoon. 

I  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  natter  myself  at  having  had  any  share 
in  the  book  beyond  having  suggested  years  ago  '  the  title,' 
'  Sympathy '  which  I  see,  however,  you  have  not  adopted,  so,  alas ! 
I  have  no  claims  whatever  to  go  down,  to  posterity  as  joint  author 
of  Endymion. 

But,  joking  apart,  I  am  looking  forward  to  spending  many  most 
agreeable  hours  with  one  of  the  best  authors  of  the  century,  ilay 
I  only  ask  you  still  further  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  book  by 
writing  your  name  in  it  when  we  next  meet? — Believe  me,  dear 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Trs.  sincerely,—  ALEXANDRA. 

High  appreciation  of  Endymion  was  expressed  by  both 
the  distinguished  men  who  had  served  under  Boaconsfield 
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author,  or  (3)  written  by  a  inan  after  lie  hud  been  Primu 
Minister  (except,  of  course,  Lothair}.'  And  Salisbury 
wrote  gracefully  to  Beaconsfield  on  December  1;  'You 
must  let  me  congratulate  yon  on  the  univertuil  popularity  of 
Endymion.  Many  people  think  it  the  beat,  you  have  writ- 
ten—  a  judgment  in  which  I  should  agroc,  if  T  ventured 
upon  an  opinion  in  matters  critical.'  Hut  the.  book,  like 
others  of  Disraeli's  writings,  displeased  many  a  serious 
reader.  Archbishop  Tait  confided  to  his  diary,  '  T  havo 
finished  Endymion  with  a  painful  feeling  (hat  (he  writer 
considers  all  political  life  aa  mere  play  and  gambling.' 
And  a  valued  correspondent  of  W.  II.  Smith  wrote :  (  The 
reader  cannot  refrain  from  tho  disagreeable  conclusion  that 
the  writer  holds  the  world  as  a  mere  plaything,  for  his  spe- 
cial amusement  and  contempt  by  turns.'  There,  was,  of 
course,  much  of  this  sardonic  humour  in  Disraeli,  and  free 
vent  is  given  to  it  in  Endymion.  The  hero,  in  particular, 
seems  to  have  no  political  views  save  those  which  are  pumped 
into  him  by  others.  But  that  Disraeli  had  high  ideals,  and 
the  will  to  make  them  prevail,  was  shown  by  many  previous 
books,  especially  the  trilogy  of  Ooninpuly,  8yl)il,  and  Tnn- 
cred,  and  by  the  administration  and  legislation  for  which 
he  wag  responsible.  It  is  not  unnatural  that,  in  the  eve- 
ning of  life,  he  should  havo  written  in  a  lighter,  even  in  a 
trifling,  vein. 

In  accepting  Messrs.  Longmans'  '  truly  liberal  offer '  of 
£10,000  for  Endymion,  Beaconsfiold  wrote,  on  August  7, 
that  ho  was  convinced  that  tho  firm  would  havo  no  cause  to 
regret  the  enterprise.  The  interest  which  the  book  excited 
appeared  to  justify  this  hope.  Mudie  put  his  name  down 
for  3,000  copies,  which  Mr.  Longman  believed  to  be  un- 


such  a  sum  never  having  before  been  given  for  a  work  of 
fiction,  or  indeed  any  other  work.  I  fuar  it  will  prove 
rather  the  skill  of  Monty's  diplomacy  than  Mr.  Longman's 
business  acumen.  If  so,  my  conscience  will  force  me  to 
disgorge.'  The  premature  publication  of  a  review,  in  the 
.Standard,  greatly  annoyed  both  author  and  publisher,  and 
may  have  interfered  with  the  sales.  But  the  reviews  were 
generally  favourable.  Beaconsfield  reported  progress  to 
Bowton  in  Algiers. 

To  Lord  Eowton. 

HUOHENDEN,  Dec.  6,  '80.—.  .  .  As  for  private  affairs,  I  can't 
give  you  the  definite  information  I  could  wish.  His  [Long- 
man's] original  plan  of  the  campaign  turned  out  to  be  a  right 
one.  The  response  was  enormous'  but  something  happened  about 
the  Standard,  which,  according  to  his  view,  has  played  the  devil. 
I  can't  attempt  to  go  into  the  story. 

As  for  literary  verdict,  very  generally  in. favor. 

But  as  for  society,  I  can  say  nothing,  I  am  a  hermit  and  see 
nobody.  Those,  the  very  few,  to  whom  it  was  given,  send,  of 
course,  mechanical  applause.  All  the  gossips,  who  would  have 
told  us  the  talk  of  the  town  ...  are  silent,  because  they  are 
sulky  at  not  having  received  it.  ... 

By  March,  1880,  Beaconsfield  had  definite  reason  to  fear 
that  the  novel  had  not  been  a  commercial  success ;  and  he 
therefore  generously  volunteered,  through  Eowton,  to  can- 
cel the  agreement,  and  fall  back  on  the  arrangement  made 
in  the  case  of  Lotliair,  a  royalty  of  10s.  in  the  £  on  all  copies 
sold.  This  proposal  amounted,  in  the  publisher's  opinion, 
to  making  the  firm  a  present  of  £3,000.  Mr.  Longman^  at 
once  replied  that  it  was  true  that  the  three-volume  edition 
of  Endymion  had  not  been  the  commercial  success  that  the 
three-volume  edition  of  Lotliair  was ;  but  that  the  firm  had 
made  their  offer  with  their  eyes  open  and  the  result  had 
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more  successful  even  than  the  populnr  edition  of  Lothalr 
had  been.  On  March  24  Mr.  Longman  was  able  to  report 
to  Beaconsfield  that  over  8,000  copies  luul  been  disposed 
of;  and  early  in  April  the  debt  on  the  book  hud  boon  com- 
pletely worked  off.  Bcaeonsfiehl  had  by  this  time  been 
overtaken  by  his  fatal  illness;  but  ±Mr.  Longman  scut  the 
facts  to  Rowton,  who  was  able  to  brighten  one  of  his  dying 
friend's  last  days  with  the  good  news.  '  This  was  the  last 
business  transaction  I  ever  had  with  my  dear  chief,'  was 
Rowton's  endorsement  on  Mr.  Longman's  letter. 

Beaconsfield  did  not  lay  down  his  pen  when  ho  had  fin- 
ished Endymion.     lie  promptly  started  a  new  novel,  of 
which  he  had  completed  nine  short  chapters  before  his  death. 
This  unfinished  work  is  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  Volume 
V.     It  promised  to  be  a  story  rather   in   the  manner  of 
LoLliair  than  in  that  of  Endymion.     There  was  no  return 
to  the  memories  of  the  author's  youth  and  middle  age;  but 
the  action  was  represented  as  taking  place  in  the  present 
or  the  immediate  past,  Lothair  himself  being  mentioned, 
and  his  friends  Lady  (,'lanmorne  and  Hugo  Bohun  being 
introduced.     Detailed  critical  comment,  on  u.  work  in  which 
Beaconsfield  had  only  posed  the  characters,  and  had  hardly 
yet  begun  to  set  them  in  motion,  would  lx>  absurd.     But  it 
may  confidently  be  said  that  this  fragment  bears  no  sigu  of 
failing  power ;  the  peculiar  qualities  which  give  their  savour 
to  the  Disraeli,  novel  are  all  present.     Attention  may  bo 
specially  directed  to  two  points.     The  central  figure  was 
unmistakably  drawn  from  the  rival  who  had  just  pulled 
Beaconsfield  down,  and  seated  himself  in  triumph  in  his 
place.     Joseph  Toplady  Falconet,  sprung  from  a  well-to-do 
commercial  family;  a  young  man  with  a  remarkable  power 


rarnament;  wno,  nrm  m  his  iaitli  in  an  age  of  dissolving 
creeds,  wished  to  believe  that  he  was  the  man  ordained  ' — 
hut  only  as  a  lay  champion — 'to  vindicate  the  sublime 
cause  of  religions  truth ' :  —  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  we 
have  here  a  picture  of  the  youthful  Gladstone,  only  with 
his  birth  post-dated  by  nearly  half-a-century  ?  It  is  indeed 
a  loss  that  we  can  never  know  how  Falconet's  character  was 
intended  to  be  developed  and  what  adventures  were  to  be 
his  in  love,  politics,  and  religion. 

The  other  point  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  "the  reader's 
notice  is  the  prominence  given  to  a  sort  of  philosophy  of 
despair,  destruction,  -and  anarchism.     INo  fewer  than  four 
of  the  characters  profess  it  in  some  form  or  another;  a 
Great   Unknown,   a   personage   near   akin  to   the   unique 
Sidonia;  a  German  millionaire  of  philosophic  tendencies ; 
a  charming,  but  hopelessly  impracticable,  heir  to  a  peer- 
age; and  a  Buddhist  missionary  from  Ceylon.     These  all 
accept,  in  differing  degrees,  the  doctrine  that  the  future 
must  be  secured  by  destroying  the  present,  that  the  human 
race  is  exhausted,  that  destruction  in  ever}-  form  must  be 
welcomed.     We  may  perhaps  trace  here  the  profound  im- 
pression made  on  Beaconsfield  by  the  Nihilist  conspiracy 
in  Russia,  which  succeeded  in  murdering  Alexander  while 
this  unfinished  novel  was  in  the  making.     It  was  a  move- 
ment that  carried  to  a  further  pitch  that  political  and  re- 
ligious Revolution   in  Europe,  of  which  we  know  from 
Lotlmir  that  he  was  a  keen  observer.     One  sentence,  which 
drops  from  the  lips  of  the  Buddhist  Kusinara,  represents  a 
sentiment  that  may  well  have  been  in  the  writer's  mind  in 
his  last  days :     '  Death  is  only  happiness,  if  understood.' 

With  the  close  of  the  first  paragraph  of  chapter  10  the 
pen  dropped  from  Beaconsfield's  hand.  It  was  fifty-six 
years  since  his  first  publication,  a  pamphlet  on  American 


reply:  'There  wns  no  inquest;  it  is  believed  that  lie 
survives.'  In  a  sense  most  of  his  heroes  survived  iu  him 
—  Vivian  Grey,  Contarini  Fleming,  Coningsby,.  Taiim>cl, 
and  the  rest.  Tl;  is  this  aspect  of  his  novels  lliat  has  made 
it  necessary  to  analyse  them  at  growler  length  than  is  usual 
in  biographies.  Without  a  study  of  his  books,  it  ia  im- 
possible to  understand  his  life.  They  all  abound  in  illus- 
trations of  distinctive  qualities  of  his  mind  and  character; 
they  all,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  cloaoly  interwoven 
with  the  experiences  of  his  personal  or  his  political  career. 
'  My  books,'  he  once  wrote  to  Lady  'Bradford,  '  are  the  his- 
tory of  my  life.  I  don't  mean  a  vulgar  photograph  of 
incidents,  but  the,  psychological  development  of  my  char- 
acter. Self-inspiration  may  be  egotistical,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally true.'  Interesting  as  Disraeli's  books  arc1  as  literary 
creations,  they  are  indispensable  to  the  biographer  aa 
emanations  from  the  creative  artist  behind  them. 

Perhaps  this  quality  of  these  unique  works  has  been 
responsible  for  their  undcr-valuation  ns  literature.  Few 
critics  have  been  able  to  regard  them  with  a  single  eye  for 
their  literary  merits.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  writes  enthusi- 
astically of  some  of  their  features,  especially  of  the  irony 
which  pervades  them.  '  This  ambiguous  hovering  between 
two  meanings,'  he  says,  '  this  oscillation  between  the  ironical 
and  the  serious,  is  always  amusing,  and  sometimes  delight- 
ful, .  .  .  The  texture  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  writings  is  so  in- 
geniously shot  with  irony  and  serious  sentiment  that  each 
tint  may  predominate  by  turns.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  ex- 
actly a  humourist,  but  something  for  which  the  rough 
nomenclature  of  critics  has  not  yet  provided  a  distiiictive 
name.'  Yet  even  Stephen,  with  all  his  appreciation,  sug- 
gests that  the  novels  represent  promise,  rather  than  per- 


uuustju.  uy  uis  pen,  ana  uesuatmg  as  10  ma  ultimate 
career,  would  hardly,  interesting  as  they  are,  secure  for 
him.  of  themselves  a  permanent  place  in  literary  history. 
That  place  is  his  as  the  creator,  and  to  some  minds  the 
only  really  successful  practitioner,  of  a  new  genre,  the  Po- 
litical Novel.     It  was  only  in  his  second  period,  after  he 
had  become  an  active  politician,  that  he  could  have  pro- 
duced Coningsby,  Sybil,  and  Tcmcredj  only  in  his  third 
period,  when  he  had  garnered  the  experience  of  a  states- 
man, that  he  could  have  written  Lothair  and  Endymion. 
On  the  basis  of  this  performance  we  can  definitely  claim 
for  him,  apart  altogether  from  his  political  eminence,  a 
durable  place  as  —  in  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  phrase  —  a 
minor  classic  of  English  Literature.     A  graceful  tribute, 
associating  Disraeli's  work  with  that  of  one  of  the  brightest 
luminaries  of  letters,  was  once  paid  him  by  a  doughty  an- 
tagonist in  the  Lords,  himself  with  some  claim  to  the  title 
of  a  literary  statesman.     The  Duke  of  Argyll  wrote  to 
Beaconsfield   on   January   1,   1878:     'You  have   written 
enough,  I  hope,  to -last  me  for  all  the  assaults  of  that  foe 
[the  gout]  ;  I  used  to  keep  Scott's  novels  as  my  vis  medi- 
catrix,  and  now  I  keep  yours.' 

What  Disraeli  himself  particularly  appreciated  in  litera- 
ture was  style  —  a  quality  which  distinguished  some  por- 
tions of  his  own  work,  but  of  which  unfortunately  his  com- 
mand was  limited  and  uncertain.  He  elaborated  his  views 
at  some  length  in  a  letter  written  while  he  was  reading  J.  A. 
Symonds's  Renaissance  in  Italy. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

BRETBY,  Sept.  4,  1875.—.  .  .  I  have  now  read  f  rds  of  the  Ren- 
aissance volume  with  unflagging  interest.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
tells  me  anything  wh.  I  did  not  absolutely  know  before;  but  then, 
in  life.  I  was  rather  deep  in  Italian  Literature,  and  the 


that  divine  gift  of  imagination,  in  wn.  no  appeared  to  rno  HI  first 

deficient.  ....  ,,,,., 

What  ho  ftula  in  is  stylo;  not  thut  ho  huika  vigor  but  taste. 
He  writes  like  a  newspaper  man,  '  our  own  correspondents,'  but 
wants  the  stillness  and  refinement  and  delicacy  and  music,  wh. 
do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  tho  active  journalist. 

He  talks,  for  example,  of  two  grout  Htntcsiuon  '  phiying  a  gumo 
of  diplomatic  .ficarte'f  Independent  of  tho  familiarity  and  trite- 
ness of  such  an  imugo,  there  is  something  offensive  in  a  grave 
historian  illustrating  his  narrative  by  referring  to  a  transient 
game.  lie  might  as  well  have  illustrated  his  battles  by  croquet, 
or  that  lawn-tennis  in  wb.  you  oxciel.  Ho  is  perpetually  speaking 
of  certain  opinions  and  feelings  t\a  being  very  bourgeois  —  and 
so  on. 

In  letters,  tho  first,  and  greatest,  condition  of  FUUICOSK  is  — 
style.  It  is  that  by  wb.  tho  groat  uu  thorn  livt>.  Ft.  is  a  charm 
for  all  generations,  and  keeps  works  alive,  wh.  would  bo  super- 
seded from  the  superior  information  obtained  BUHIO  they  wove 
first  composed,  by  the  magic  of  tho  language  in  wh.  tho  original 
statements  and  conclusions  uro  conveyed. 

Works  of  imagination,  whether  in  proso  or 'verso,  huvo  this 
advantage  over  other  literary  comporiitioiiH  —  they  cannot  become 
obsolete  from  their  matter  being  superseded ;  but  then  thoy  can- 
not live  unless  thoy  fulfil  tho  great  condition  of  stylo  in  thq 
highest  degree.  This  makes  Shakespeare  and  (iootlio  and  Byron 
and  Dante  immortal  —  and  not  leas  80,  tlvo  authors  of  Don,  Quix- 
ote and  Gil  Bias.  Wo  have  no  English  novel  liko  them,  for 
stylo  is  not  the  forte  of  Walter  Scott. 

It  is  style  wh.  is  tho  secret  and  spell  of  tho  (thumie  authors. 
Both  Greek  and  Roman  had  a  power  of  expression,  wh.  was  then 
their  characteristic.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  LAST  YEAR 
1880-1881 

Beaconsfield  survived  his  downfall  exactly  one  year; 
find  during  all  the  time,  in  spite  of  age  and  illness,  he  re- 
fused cither  to  seek  the  ease  of  retirement,  or  to  give  him- 
self wholly  to  those  literary  pursuits  which  he  loved  and 
with  which  he  filled  his  leisure  hours.  He  was  moved  by 
a  sense  of  chivalry  and  duty  to  the  country,  to  the  Queen, 
and  to  his  party.  He  would  do  his  utmost  to  ward  off  from 
the  country  those  evils  which  he  feared  the  new  regime  would 
bring  upon  her;  to  help  and  comfort  the  Queen,  compelled 
to  accept  a  Minister  of  whose  conduct  she  disapproved  and 
whose  policy  she  distrusted;  and  to  reinvigorate  and  re- 
organise his  own  creation,  the  modern  Tory  party.  His 
conception  of  his  duty  to  the  party  which  he  had  led  first 
to  victory  and  then  to  defeat  was  quite  different  from  his 
rival's ;  and  his  cheerful  shouldering,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  of  the  thankless  political  burden  laid  upon  him  in 
1880  contrasts  very  favourably  with  Gladstone's  evasion, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  of  similar  difficulties  in  187-i.  It 
was  at  a  party  meeting  of  Tory  Lords  and  Commons  in 
Bridgwater  House  on  May  19  that  Beaconsfield  formally 
intimated  that  his  services  were  still  at  the  disposal  of  his 
political  friends;  and  Eowton  gave  the  Queen  an  account 
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excellent,  while  Lord  .Bouoonsfidd's  observations  mot  with  dcop 
attention  mid  constant  applause,  wliic-h  leave  no  dmibt  as  to  thu 
unanimous  feeling  of  tho  Conservative  imi'ty. 

Lord  Bcnconsncld,  on  entering  tho  Picture  Gallery,  in  which 
there  wore  some  BOO  Peers  and  Members  of  Parliament,  past  und 
present,  wad  received  with  enthusiastic,  cheering,  and  ivt  oneo 
began  to  speak  from  a  dais  in  tho  centre  of  the  Gallery, 

Enjoining  strict  confidence  us  to  all  that  might  ho  said  there, 
he  compared  tho  position  of  tho  party  with  tho  fur  worse  ouo 
which  it  occupied  after  the  Hleo.tion  of  IM.'lii,  pointing  tho  numd 
to  bo  drawn  from  Lord  Grey's  curly  fall,  und  citing  other  prece- 
dents and  reasons  for  not  taking  an  exaggerated  viow  of  the  pres- 
ent defeat. 

He  ascribed  it  to  two  principal  causes.  First  tho  state  of  goii- 
oral  social  distress,  commercial  and  ngricultnrul,  which  reully 
arose  from  natural  causes,  and  not,  as  wan  alleged  by  '  (ravelling 
agitators,'  from  neglect  of  benolicial  legislation  by  your  Majesty's 
late  Government.  This  he  proved  very  successfully  by  dwolling 
on  their  many  good  social  measures  in  redress  of  real  grievances. 
The  second  cause  he  described  as  tho  '  new  foreign  political 
organisation'  of  the  Liberal  party  —  a  system  demanding  most 
minute  criticism  and  consideration,  which  duly  hud  been  un- 
dertaken by  a  small  Committee-  of  his  lute  colleagues,  with  tho 
lit.  lion,  W.  II.  Smith  as  Chairman. 

As  to  tho  future  his  advice,  mainly  addressed  to  tho  House  of 
Commons,  was  to  watch  especially  tho  party  of  revolution,  per- 
haps 100  in  number — and  to  support  tho.  Government  with  all 
their  force,  when  resisting  as  they  must  at  first,  any  violent  pro- 
posals. Such  a  course  would  infallibly  win  for  tho  party  thu 
respect  and  confidence  of  tho  country. 

'The  policy  of  the  Conservative  party  is  to  maintain  tho 
Empire  and  preserve  tho  Constitution' 

The  Empire  was  especially  in  risk  of  being  threatened  in  the 
regions  of  the  Mediterranean,  whore  it  was  of  supremo  impor- 
tance that  England  should  have  such  u  stronghold  us  Cyprus  could 
easily  be  made  to  afford  —  a  remark  which  was  received  with 
strong  assent.  The  Empire  moreover  depended  much  on  tho 
maintenance  of  tho  tie  with  tho  Colonies  — a  tie  which  lie  bo- 


.nut  mere  covua  ue  no  aouot  tnat  tne  nrst  step  towards  any  or- 
ganic change  must  be  a  revolution  in  the  tenure  of  land  —  in 
other  words  the  pulling  down  of  the  aristocracy,  which  was  tlu< 
first,  object  of  the  revolutionary  party.  All  their  propounded 
schemes  should  be  examined  with  reference  to  that  key-note. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  ended  by  saying  that,  had  the  result  of  the 
elections  been  different,  he  might  have  felt  himself  justified,  in 
view  of  many  years'  service,  in  seeking  repose  and  asking  them 
to  follow  the  leaders  of  great  ability  who  were  to  be  found  among 
his  colleagues ;  but  in  the  hour  of  failure  he  would  not  withdraw, 
but  would  still  place  at  their  service  whatever  advice  his  experi- 
ence might  enable  him  to  afford. 

This  announcement  was  cheered  again  and  again;  and  he  aat 
down  after  speaking  an  hour  and  forty  minutes. 

Lord  Carnarvon  then  rose  and  expressed  his  wish  to  act  with 
the  Conservative  party  in  ita  moment  of  trouble,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  course  which,  two  years  since,  he  felt  himself  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  adopt,  and  gave  his  general  warm  approval 
to  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  said. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  spoke  in  strong  support  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield, and  his  advice  to-day  given. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  in  a  characteristic  vigorous  speech  declared 
his  complete  adhesion  to  the  Conservative  party  and  Lord  Bea- 
constield:  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcole 
expressed  the  complete  confidence  of  your  Majesty's  late  Ministers 
in  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  their  gratification  that  he  still  pro- 
posed to  lead  the  Conservative  party. 

This  meeting  was  on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
new  Parliament  for  business.  Beticoiisfield  had  retired  to 
Hughenden  on  Saturday,  May  1  —  in  a  state  of  coma,  he 
told  Lady  Bradford;  and  there,  in  the  country  home  of 
which  he'  was  so  fond,  he  lived  quietly  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  only  coming  up  to  London  for  a  few  nights 
when  the  stress 'of  politics  demanded  his  presence  in  ^the 
House  of  Lords,  and  paying  occasional  visits  to  his  Sov- 
ereign. With  the  loss  of  'Downing  Street,  he  was  entirely 
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'everything'  else  that  I  want,  and,  as  far  us  lie  is  concerned, 
leaves  me  quite  alone.'  Them  could  have  been  no  gTealpr 
kindness,  and  the  old  statesman  was  delighted  with  his 
quarters.  '  I  think  it  is  the  most,  e.liiinmng1  house  in  Lon- 
don,' he  told  Lnclv  Chesterfield;  (  the  magnificence  of  its 
decorations  and  fm-mtm'o,  equalled  by  their  good  tasto.' 

To  Lad;/  Hra<lf<mJ. 

HUGIIENDBN  MANOR,  May  0. —  Your  letter  was  moat  agreeable 
—  your  letters  always  arc.  Yon  mud  you  had  a  great  deal  more 
to  tell  me.  Pray  tell  it,  and  don't  wait,  for  responses  from  tho 
eremite,  who  hears  nothing,  and  is  absorbed  in  hm  own  thoughts. 

Except  the  first  two  days  when  I  lived  in  the  air,  the  N.E.  wind, 
which  then  arrived,  as  Gladstone  did  after  me,  him  hi  ought  back 
my  aflthma  and  kept  mo  much  a  prisoner.  ,  .  . 

May  14. — .  .  .  It  ia  hot  here,  but  a  fatal  blunt  nil  the  same  and 
I  suffer  much  from  my  enemy.  I  have  a  terrible  week  before  me. 
On  Monday  wo1  go  to  Windsor  'dine  and  sleep,'  and  on  tho 
following  clay  I  huvo  a  sort  of  council  in  Soaiuoro  Place,  Then, 
on  Wednesday,  Bridgwater  House;:  a  (ino  occasion  for  an  asth- 
matic Demosthenes. 

The  only  consolation  I  have  in  to  remember  that  William  Itrd 
wns  a  victim  like  myself;  but  them  lie  bad  only  to  counsel  and 
fight,  and  not  to  talk.  And  I  have  heard,  my  father  nay  (hat  hia 
friend  tho  groat,  Kemblo  (John)  used  to  enchant  the  world  with 
his  Coriolanus,  and  when  ho  came  behind  tho  scones,  fell  into 
the  arms  of  mon  who  carried  him  to  a  sofa,  where  ho  panted  like 
a  hippopotamus  for  an  hour. 

I  tried  to  write  yesterday,  but  cd.  not  spoil,  and  feel  now  half 
idiotic. 

[SKAMORB  PLACK],  May  1ft. —  A  fine  mooting  in  a  palaeo  worthy 
of  one.  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  called  on  you  afterwards,  but 
the  affair  was  late  and  longer  than  I  had  expected,  and  I  wan 
exhausted,  tho'  I  hope  I  did  not  show  it. 

Now  I  am  going  to  the  dinner,  with  tho  Speech,"  just,  reeoivpd 
from  the  A.  V.;3  'tis  dull  and  mischievous,  but  won't,  set  tho 
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[SEAMORE  PLACE],  May  24.—.  .  .  On  Friday  I  shd.  have  re- 
turned to  Hughenden,  but  H.E.H.  Prince  Hal  kept  me  ill  towti 
for  a  Sunday  luncheon.  This  has  inconvenienced  me,  as  I  want 
to  get  back  to  my  woods,  and  watch  the  burst  of  spring. 

The  Ministry  seems  in  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  but  I  don't  think 
scrapes  signify  to  a  Government  in  their  first  year. 

Lord  Hartington  dined  here  last  night,  and  was  friendly  and 
agreeable,  with[ou]t  any  affectation.  He  told  me  he  thought  the 
Govt.  wd.  be  beaten  about  Bradlaugh. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  May  27. — .  .  .  My  week,  beginning  with 
Windsor  and  ending  with  Seamore  Place,  was  too  much  for  me, 
and  I  have  been  very  unwell  ever  since.  In  spite  of  westerly 
winds,  my  asthma  has  returned. 

I  am  here  quite  alone,  wh.  for  an  invalid  is  the  best  medicine. 

While  enjoying  the  summer  at  Ilughendeu,  and  working 
daily  at  his  desk  to  finish  Endymion,  Beaconstield  kept 
a  keen  watch  on  the  developments  of  Ministerial  policy. 
Gladstone  was  checked  at  the  outset  by  a  miserable  squab- 
bio  about  the  propriety  of  allowing  Bradlaugh,  the  militant 
atheist,  to  take  the  oath  or  affirm  his  allegiance  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  before  long  he  found  himself  involved 
in  those  serious  difficulties  in  Ireland,  the  imminence  of 
•which,  ill  spite  of  Beaconsfield's  warnings,  he  had  obstinately 
refused  to  contemplate.  He  allowed  the  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Act  to  lapse  which  the  Beaconsfield  Government  would 
have  renewed ;  and,  in  the  face  of  a  growing  anti-rent  agi- 
tation, proposed  to  secure  social  order  by  suspending  for 
eighteen  months  the  right  of  eviction  for  non-payment  of 
rent.  This  was  the  one  right  of  the  landlord  left  un- 
touched by  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870;  and  Disraeli  had 
then  predicted  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Act,  Irish  agitators 


advising  tno  x.oras  to  in  row  <wi.  u  nui,  mr  WHICH  u  ma- 
jority was  obtained  in  the  Commons  only  by  the  Pamellite 
and  Home  Rule  vote. 

To  Anna  Lndij  Gliml-er/irld. 

IIuonuNDKN  MANOH,  June,  2. — .  .  .  Limt  Thurnday  Newport 
and  liis  brother  Francis  came  down  here  for  a  day's  fishing  in  my 
water,  nnd  did  well.  Newport  bunged  nine  trout,  and  one  two- 
pounder.  I  scut  lu'in  up  to  town  with  nil  of  them,  and  they 
wore  to  bo  divided  bet  [wee]  u  R.  nnd  Ida. 

These  two  ladies  oamo  down  nnd  lunched  hero  yesterday;  but 
the  day  was  not  one  of  brilliant  Hiumbini!  us  awaited  Newport,  for 
the  rain  caino  at  last.  Jlitliorto,  it  him  rained  in  every  parish 
except  this. 

I  go  up  to  town  to-morrow  for  tho  '2nd  reading  of  l.lio  Burials 
Bill  in  the  Lords.  I  thiulc  it  tin  odious  Hill,  and  eaunot  sco,  on 
the  grounds  the  concession  ia  to  bo  made,  why  tho  JHmumtors  slid, 
not  have  their  nbaro  of  the  ehureheH  MH  well  im  tlieir  ynrds,  I 
shall  oppose  it,  hut  with  litllo  hope,  Mined  I.  nnderalood  tho  two 
Archbishops,  and  half  tho  bench,  vole  for  il  I  Thin  foebloneas  and 
false  conciliation  gain  neither  regard  nor  reapoet.  ... 

To  Lady  Jiradfonl. 

HUQHENDKN  MANOH,  Juno  8. — .  .  .  When  L  inn  in  solitude,  and 
mine  is  complete,  for  1  liavo  not  hitordmngcM]  a  word  wil.li  a  liu- 
inan  being  since  wo  parted,  I  get  absorbed  in  Htudien  and  pursuits, 
wh.  render  letter-writing  almost  impossible  to  mo  —  quite  im- 
possible except  to  you.  .  .  . 

My  Lady  of  tho  Isle  presented  mo  yesterday  with  four  fine 
cygnets. 

There  are  -J  a  dox.  peacocks  now  basking  at  full  length  on  the 
lawn,  motionless.  I  prefer  them  in  theme  attitudes  to  their  nour- 
ishing unfurled  their  fanliko  tails.  They  aro  silent  as  well  as 
motionless,  and  that's  something:.  In  the  morning,  they  strut 
about,  and  scream,  and  make  love  or  war, 

All  my  hopes  are  on  Chippendale,1 

June  11. —  Ynnr  lp.tt.pr  wnn  rlnliirlitfnl  —  whnt  t.linv  f-nll  crrnnliin. 


staoie  naa  at  length  got  right.  1  tear,  however,  he  1ms  been  hit 
on  the  Cup.  We  cd.  have  beaten  anything  but  Isonnmy.  .  .  . 

June  14. — .  .  .  I  shall  be  in  the  Ho.  of  Lords  to-morrow  eve- 
ning D.V.,  but  shall  depart  by  an  early  train  the  next  day.  I 
cannot  resist  the  fascination  of  the  sultry  note  of  the  cuckoo,  the 
cooing  of  the  woodpigeons,  and  the  blaze  of  the  rosy  may.  .  .  . 

About  the  Budget,  I  don't  think  it  a  Conservative  budg.  It  is 
another  attempt  to  divert  and  separate  the  farmers  from  the 
gentlemen,  and  will  be  successful.  I  think  the  Game  Bill,  with 
this  view,  much  the  most  devilish  of  the  A.  V.'s  schemes.  In 
time  the  farmers  will  find  out  that  Rep[eal]  of  M[alt]  T[ax]  will 
do  them  no  good,  but  they  will  stick  to  the  hares  and  rabbits,  and 
there  will  be  a  chronic  cause  of  warfare. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

HUQHENDEN  MANOR,  June  27. — .  .  .  If  the  Eviction  Act  passes, 
there  will  not  be  many  more  seasons.  It  is  a  revolutionary  age, 
and  the  chances  are  that  even  you  and  I  may  live  to  see  the  final 
extinction  of  the  great  London  season,  wh.  was  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  our  youth..  .  .  . 

July  7. — .  .  .  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  this  importu- 
nate guest  '  in  most  of  my  limbs.  It  began  with  my  right  hand, 
and  there  it  lingers;  all  rest  well.  My  only  compensation,  and 
it  is  a  great  one,  is  that  it  appears  to  have  driven  away  my  asthma, 
of  which  I  have  long  been  the  victim  this  year.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUQITENDEN  MANOR,  July  4. — .  .  .  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in 
the  Whig  defection  on  the  Land  Bill  —  the  most  dangerous  thmg 
that  has  happened  in  my  time  — now  a  long  experience.  The 
Fenian  members  will,  by  their  numbers,  compensate  the  A.  V. 
for  the  Whig  defection.  The  Whigs  may  be  indignant,  but  they 
are  pusillanimous.  There  is  no  one  in  the  Cabinet  equal  to  the 
emergency,  or  qualified  for  it.  Spencer  is  weaker  than  water; 
Granville  has  not  an  acre;  Kimberley  not  much;  Argyll  will  only 
kick  for  Scotland;  Wostm[inste]r  a  creature  of  the  A.  V.,  and,  I 
fear,  we  know  the  length  of  Hart[ingto]n's  foot.  Alas!  Alasl 

.7,,7,,  7  — .         T  rpnllv  think  the  country  is  going  to  the  devil, 


do  not  win.  So  Bradford,  and  no  one,  iniiHl  go  nwny.  I  nm 
trying  not;  to  make  it  n  micro  purty  move,  hut  tin  effort  to  keep 
property  utill  Bin-red.  Tho  I),  of  Snmerrtot  will  oppose  the  Rill, 
nnd  if  ho  wd.  inovo  its  rejection,  I  tliink  wo  Hhould  bo  safe.  ,  .  . 
T  shall  appeal  personally  to  every  ivar  wlio  owes  his  creation 
to  the  Into  Ministry. 

Northcoto  cnmo  down  to  consult  hia  chief  about  thn  ob- 
noxious Bill ;  and  IUH  diary  given  u  picturing  picture  of  the 
old  statesman's  life  in  the,  country. 

From  Sir  Stafford  North  coin's  Dwr,v.x 

July  11,  1880.— I  wont  down  to  irnghcndon  in  the  nfter- 
noon.  Lord  Beneonsfiold  Hont  his  carriage  to  nu'ct  mo  nt  Maiden- 
head, nnd  I  had  a  moat  charming  drivo  of  UJ  milcn.  .  .  .  Eouml 
tlio  cliinC  very  well  and  delighted  to  wo  me.  Ho  has  been  quite 
alone  with  hia  poueoeks,  nnd  revelling  in  the  country,  which  lio 
snya  ho  haa  never  aeon,  in  May  or  llnno  before.  I  gave  him  an 
account  of  the  Ptu'liamontiivy  situation.  IIin  general  view  \vns, 
thnt  wo  ought,  nbovo  nil,  to  avoid  putting  our  Whig  friends  into 
any  difficulty  by  making  them  appear  to  bo  playing  u  Tory  gnino. 
Wo  must  keep  na  clear  OH  possible  of  any  Homo  Hulo  alliunco  nnd 
wo  had  better  not  move  nmeivdnieiHt*  on  the  |  Compensation  for 
Disturbance]  Bill.  .  .  .  We  ought  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  de- 
feat the  Bill  on  the  Third  Reading.  Tlio  Lords,  he  said,  were 
determined  to  throw  it  out,  whatever  might  be  its  shupo  when  it 
came  up  to  thorn,  and  ho  hoped  thoy  would  do  BO  by  n  very  largo 
majority,  a  hundred  or  so.  This  would  show  that  they  saw  it  in 
its  true  light,  as  not  merely  an  Irish  measure  but  as  the  opening 
of  a  great  attack  on  tho  land,  and  that  they  were  determined  to 
stand  upon  their  defence.  Tho  otfeetn  of  tlio  proceedings  upon 
next  year  would  be  salutary. 

He  spoke  strongly  of  Gladstone's  vhulietivonoss,  an  element 
never  to  be  left  out  of  night  in  calculating  the  course  of  ovontB. 
It  was  a  groat  fault  in  tho  Lender  of  u  pnrty,  who  ought  to  bo 
nbovo  personal  feelings.  Ho  suid  tho  Quoeu  hud  told  him,  even 
before  the  Bradlnugh  affair  nnd  theae  further  troubles,  thnt  fllnd- 


his  best  in  his  library,  and  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  a  Rood 
ramble  over  literature.    He  was  contemptuous  over  Browuing  (of 
whom,  however,  lie  had  read  very  little)  and  the  other  poetasters 
of  the  day,  none  of  whom  he  thought  would  live  except  Tenny- 
son, who  lie  said  was  a  poet  though  not  of  a  high  order.    He 
was  much  interested  in  my  story  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  consulting 
Monckton  Milnes  on  the  relative  merits  of  Tennyson  and  Sheri- 
dan Knowles  when  he  had  a  pension  to  dispose  of.    He  talked  of 
Lord  Derby's  translation  of  Homer  and  said  he  had  given  his 
opinion  against  rendering  him  in  blank  verse.    It  was  Ballad 
poetry.    Pope's  style  was  better  suited  to  it,  but  was  not  the 
right  thing.    Walter  Scott  would  have  done  it  better  than  any- 
one.    I  told  him.  of  Tennyson's  telling  me  that  Bums  originally 
wrote  '  Ye  banks  and  braes '  with  two  syllables  less  in  the  2nd  and 
4th  lines  and  that  he  had  spoilt  it  to  fit  a  particular  tune.    This 
was  like,  or  rather  tho  reverse  of,  Scott's  treatment  of  the  heroic 
couplet.     The  chief  was  warm  against  the  Homeric  unity,  and 
considered  that  everything  Gladstone  had  written  on  Homer  was 
wrong.    He  agreed  with  my  theory  that  no  poet  could  be  well 
.translated  except  by  a  superior  (or  at  least  an  equal)  poet.    I  said 
Coleridge's  Walhnstein  was  the  most  satisfactory  translation  I 
knew,  but  then  Coleridge  was  quite  equal  to  Schiller.    '  Yes,'  he 
said,  'and  better.'    Ho  instanced  Moore's  Anacreon  as  a  success, 
find  considered  the  translation  there  quite  equal  to  his  original. 
He  was  very  laudatory  of  Theocritus,  and  quoted  his  line  on 
Galatea  coquetting  for  the  kiss  l  as  the  most  musical  he  knew  in 
any  language.    He  used  to  be  fond  of  Sophocles,  and  to  carry 
him  about,  but  did  not  much  care  for  ^Eschylus.    Euripides  had 
a  good  deal  of  fun  in  him.    Lucian  was  a  great  favorite,  and 
he  gave  me  the  True  History  to  read  in  bed.    He  was  very  fond 
of  Quinctilian,  and  said  it  was  strange  that  in  the  decadence  of 
Koman  Literature,  as  it  was  called,  we  had  three  such  authors 
as  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Quinctilian.    Horace,  of  course,  he  de- 
lighted in,  and  Virgil  grew  on  one;  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Scaliger  and  of  Bentley ;  Person  he  did  not  think  much  of.    He 
agreed  with  me  in  being  unable  to  see  the  point  of  '  Now  Her- 
mann's a  German.'    He  mentioned  Bentley's  correction  of  '  rec- 
tis  oculus '  as  a  good  piece  of  criticism.    Ben  Jonson  he  did  not 
care  for.     I  did  battle  for  him,  and  he  promised  to  read  him 


lind  OBKOU  linn  nor.       vvuy.     nu  .vim  imm\  nu-.v  uinvt  niw  it!' 
'Oh  no  I  Hit!  ITmiKi!  nitliiT  likes  it;  but   you   inv  making  ,T()lm 
.  Ruaaoll  restless,  and  1  am  afraid  of  IUH  Inking  1"   it  dm.    n(, 
gave  us  six  or  seven  linos  of  Virgil  the  other  nighl,  which  had  not 
tho  smallest  connection  with  IUH  speech  or  willi  tlie  subject.' 
•  July  12. —  Stayed  nt  Ilnghendcn  till    I:.1,  ami  hail  M  plcaanat 
walk  in  the  garden  with  tho  ehicf.     lie  said  relied  inn  only  mmlo. 
him  feel  movo  snro  that  wo  ounhl  In  hiuulle.  (lu>  Whi^n  fi\vi>fully, 
makiiiR  tlinn  scein  to  take  tho  initiative,  iiml  Hii|)|iortiii«;  thorn; 
rather  than   taking  it  ourselvoH,  and  nut  I  ing  them  in  thi!  dis- 
taatet'ul  position  of  having  to  desert  their  own   parly  and  join 
the  Tories.     Tho  WhigH  ought  to  eniuo  out  and  iism-M  Ilieir  ntwon 
d'etre  as  upholdorn  of  tho  laiuleil  interesl.     The  history  of  18IM 
was  repenting  itself,  and  wo  ought  to  avoid   the  nie.ss  inado  of 
tho  'Derby  Billy'  siiuessiou,  when  >Staviley  ami  C!vi\lum>  joined 
tho  CoiiBorvntivcH  too  late.     He  said  of  (lie  presenl,  crisis:   'A 
Government  with  a  large  majority  may  do  almost  any  tiling  with 
impunity  in  its  first  session.     Tho  errors  of  the  present  Govern- 
meut  may  bo  condoned  and  forgotlen,  but  Lansdowne's  ri'sigan- 
tion  reinniun.    That  is  Ihe  great;  fact  we  have  to  look  to,  and  it, 
will  produce  a  great  and  lasting  elTeet.     People  generally  don't 
know  thnt  ho  is  a  young  man.     Many  wilt  think  it  is  his  grand- 
father.   Anyhow,  it  is  a  great  name,  and  an  a  Cael,  he  is  a  devil- 
ish clover  fellow  who  ought  to  he  in  tho  Cnhinel.1     He  reverted 
again  to  Gladstone's  vindietivoneHs  and  said  Cardinal  Manning 
had  ouco  told  him  that  ho  knew  Gladstone  well,  and  that  lio 
thought  him  tho  moat  revengeful  man  ho  ever  knew. 

lie  talked  over  tho  statti  of  tho  House  ami  asked  mo  many 
questions,  as  to  tho  progvww  of  llare.ourl,  Chamberlain,  Dilko, 
Jnmoa,  Horsoholl,  etc.,  and  also  as  to  our  own  bench,  lie  la- 
mented tho  uncertainty  of  Kumhm's  remaining  in  our  House,  mid 
Smith's  inferiority  in  speaking,  which  was  much  to  he  lamented 
as  ho  was  ao  valuable  in  many  respects.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Jiradfonl. 

•  I-IuGiraNDEN  MANOR,  July  1H.— .  .  .  Hero  wo  aro  absolutely 
ruined.  The  series  of  never-ending  storms  lias  destroyed  all  our 
hopes.  A  plentiful  hay  harvest  drowned,  and  the  llnost  crops  wo 


delivered  in  August. 

This  will  be  '  nuts '  to  Gladstone,  who  will  never  rest  till  ho 
has  destroyed  the  lauded  interest.  If  he  were  younger,  the  Crown 
would  be  in  peril. 

1,  SKA.MORE  PLACE,  JuZi/  30.— The  terrible  news  from  Afghan- 
istan,1 the  defeat  of  Chippendale,  and  some  other  matters  so 
knocked  me  up  yesterday  that  I  felt  physically  incapacitated  to 
write.  ...  I  believe  myself  that  this  military  disaster  wd.  never 
have  occurred,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rash  announcement  of 
Ripon,  that  England  was  only  too  anxious  to  quit  Af[ghaniata]n. 
Immediately  every  chief  tried  to  make  his  fortune  so  that  he 
might  he  the  future  Sovereign.  .  .  . 

Ld.  Cairns  arrived  on  Wedy.,  and  called  on  me  at  once.  Ho 
looks  well  and  full  of  fight.  Saly.  also  much  improved.  .  .  . 

I  am  suffering  from  '  mine  old  familiar  foe' —  asthma,  not  very 
agreeable  with  a  great  debate  before  me. 

Any.  4. —  A  hurried  line  before  I  leave  for  Hughenden  .  .  . 
Last  night,  after  a  great  debate  of  two  days,  an  overwhelming 
majority  showed  that  there  was  yet  something  to  rally  round  in 
this  country,  tho'  we  have  trying  times  before  us. 

The  speech  of  Ld.  Cairns  was  ovcwhelming,  and  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  performances  of  sustained  power  in  rhetoric 
that  I  ever  listened  to.  Tho'  nearly  3  hours,  it  was  not  too  long, 
as  it  was  our  complete  case  for  the  country  —  not  a  point 
omitted. 

The  gem  of  the  debate  was  Ld.  Lansdowne's  speech  the  first 
night,  wh.  only  proved  how  very  deficient  Gladstone  is  in  his 
perception  of  character  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  —  in 
not  placing  Lans[dowu]e  in  the  Cab.  and  offering  him  a  subor- 
dinate office  wli.  he  nearly  declined.  However,  he  has  now  taken 
his  position  as  the  ablest  man  of  the  Whig  party  — the  most 
important,  I  shcl.  perhaps  say,  because,  besides  ability,  one  must 
look  to  his  other  great  qualities,  his  rauk,  above  all  his  name,  and 
even  superior  to  that  —  his  youth. 

I  did  not  speak  at  all  to  my  own  satisfaction,  wh.  I  rarely  do ; 
but,  considering  I  had  a  bad  asthma  and  it  was  two  o'ck.  in  the 
morn,  I  must  be  content.  .  .  . 

"Rfiap.onafield  was  successful  in  his  political  strategy ;  th« 


condemned  NIC  nm  mm'  were  more  pro-leasing  .Liberals 
tlnui  the  fil  who  were  till  that  could  lie  eollcefed  to  vote  in. 
its  favour.  lleaeonslielcrs  speech  was  considered  ruthcr 
tame;  but,  apart  from  the  asthma,  he  chivalrously  aban- 
doned a  direct;  attack  on  (Jhulstone,  because  (he.  Prime.  .Min- 
ister was  than  lying  seriously  ill  in  Uowuiug  Hlveivt.  Tho 
objections  which  Boacousfield  formulated  to  the.  .Bill  wore 
three:  that  it  imposed  the  burden  of  what  was  a  national 
misfortune  upon  a  specific,  class,  that  it  introduced  inse- 
curity into  till  kinds  of  tranaae.tioiiH,  and  I  hat  it,  delegated  to 
a  public  officer  the  extraordinary  power  of  fixing  the  rents 
of  the  country,  lie  could  not  understand,  he  said,  thnt  tho 
beat  way  of  relieving;  the  agricultural  distress  in  "Ireland  was 
by  plundering  the  landlords.  lie  regarded  the  Bill  as  'a 
reconnaissance  in  force'  to  lest  the  feeling  of  Parliament 
and  the  people  on  the  constitutional  position  of  the  landed 
interest;  and  he.  concluded  with  n  passage,  which  legislators 
in  a  democratic,  country  might  well  bear  constantly  in  mind, 
about  the  difference,  between  public  opinion  to  which  the 
Legislature  should  defer,  and  public,  sentiment,  or  passion, 
which  it  was  often  desirable  they  should  resist. 

Beaconsh'cld  held  that  tho  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill  was  a  matter  of  principle  on  which  the.  Lords  should 
take  a  firm  stand.  Tmt  he  was  anxious  that  they  should 
avoid  collisions  with  the  Commons  on  minor  matters,  and 
•in  particular  that  they  should  not  reject  a  Bill  which  tho 
Government  had  introduced  to  allow  tenants  to  protect  their 
crops  from  injury  by  killing  hares  and  rabbits.  Hero  the 
interests  of  landlords  and  farmers  we.ro  opposed,  and  Tica- 
consfield  insisted  that  tho  House  of  landlords  should  show 
due  consideration  to  the  fanners.  His  efforts  had  to  bo  tho 
more  energetic,  as  the  Tory  leaders  in.  both  Houses  treated 


To  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon. 

Private.  HUQIIENDEN  MANOR,  Aug.  IS,  1880. —  I  am  in  fre- 
quent communication  with  our  friends  in  the  Ho.  of  Lords,  arid 
shall  be  in  my  place  to  oppose  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill. 

I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  oppose  the  2nd  reading  in  our 
House,  for,  I  believe,  we  should  not  succeed  in  our  attempt.  But 
it  does  not  do  to  announce  that  we  are  going  to  assent  to  the 
second  reading,  and  that  prevents  my  sending  out  at  present,  a 
whip  for  attendance  on  the  Committee  on  the  Bill.  .  .  . 

Private  and  Confidential.  1  o'c.,  Aug.  20. — .  .  .  There  is  a 
general  emeute  against  the  absolute  desertion  of  the  Front  bench, 
when  the  Government  is  pushing  most  important  Bills.  When 
men  like  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  seriously  remonstrate  with  me 
about  the  absence  of  myself  and  colleagues  '  Nobody  to  guide  us, 
nobody  to  confer  with.  As  for  myself  (Duke  of  B.)  I  at  li-ast, 
shall  remain  here  to  the  last '  etc.,  eto. —  it  is  time  to  look  to  our 
p's  and  q's,  if  the  party  is  really  to  be  kept  together. 

The  complaints  of  the  absence  of  Lord  Cairns  are  very  marked. 
They  say  he  has  had  long  holidays,  and  much  leisure  this  year, 
and  while  many  of  the  peers  are  great  employers  of  labor,  in 
mines  especially,  they  have  not  their  Lord  Chancellor  to  advise 
them  —  not  a  lawyer  on  our  side.  I  go  up  on  Monday  and  shall 
stay  till  .the  end.  .  .  . 

When  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  situation  being 
so  critical  as  regards  the  party,  but  that  night  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  came  down  to  me  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity  and 
peril  —  ajnd  earnest  remonstrances  about  the  desertion  of  the 
Lords  in  a  most  difficult  and  critical  session. 

He  is  obliged  to  call  the  party  together,  to-day  I  believe,  and 
looks  forward  to  very  troublous  scenes.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUOHENDKN  MANOR,  Aug.  20  —  I  go  up  to  London  on  Monday 
to  take'  the  command  of  the  troops.  It  was  necessary,  as  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  by  our  friends  in  both 
Houses  at  our  front  bench,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  being  de- 
serted, and  that  in  the  Ho.  of  C.  feebly  attended.  Stanley  and 
seemed  to  have  run  away.  Discontent  very 


whip  to  bo  smit  o.vorywluire. 

I  don't  HOD  wby  you  think  it  will  not.  hint.  So  long  an  Hurt- 
ington  remains,  and  hi1  goto  deeper  in  wilh  (hem  every  day,  tho 
Wings  will  never  movo  with  effect ;  in  fuel,  they  enu't;  Iliey  «ro 
not  strong  enough. 

CAIU.TON  Cum,  Aug.  25,  C  o'ck.—  l  did  not  «m\o  up  till  Tues- 
day, tho  II.  of  L.  huviuK  unexpectedly  adjourned  till  thut  cluy. 
Yesterday,  and  to-day,  pressing  biuunonH.  T  luul  a  meeting  yos- 
tordny,  and  afterwards  II.  (if  L,  und  to-day  another  intuiting  of 
bowilderod  poors.  It  will  ho  difficult  to  Htec'r  thro'  nil  llunr  diffl- 
cultiee. 

To-day  I  had  niy  luto  Colin.,  Duko  of  'Hucolciudi,  Bradford, 
Avolnnd,  Carnarvon  1  Thu  hit.Lor  will  n\ir))rine  you.  Tl  wim  at  liia 
own  request.  I  havo  tho  meetings  in  thu  goldun  roouiw,1  wh,  nro 
now  in  my  solo  posscBRiou. 

I  wont  this  morning  to  tho  II.  of  Oomin.  ami  HIIW  Mr.  Oham- 
herlnin,  who  looked,  and  spoko,  liko  a  ohecHomoiiKor,  and  tho 
other  now  lights:  Mundolln,  who  looked  liko  an  old  goat  on 
Mount  Htemiia,  and  other  dreadful  heingH.  .  .  . 

I  am  very  tired,  Laving  walked  too  much,  and  too  far,  with 
Arthur  Bnlfour  for  my  cquorry,  who  piloted  mo  to  hho  II.  of 
0.  ... 

This  "was  Boaconafiold's  imioU-tnlkocl-of  viHit.  to  tho  Ilouao 
of  Commons  '  to  soo  tho  Konrtli  1'nrty.'  Tlmt  band  of 
Tory  free  lances,  consisting  of  Randolph  (Hmrciliill,  Dniin- 
mond  Wolff,  and  Qorst,  with  Mr.  Artlniv  Biilfour  us  u  acini- 
attached  memhor,  hnd  made  their  mark  from  tho  very  first 
days  of  tho  Parliament  by  their  untiring  und  offwitivo  mili- 
tancy, regardless  of  tho  convenienco  alikts  of  JVI  iniators  and 
of  their  own.  leader.  They  were,  all  woll  known  to  Beacons- 
field,  and  Churchill,  thoir  moving  spirit,  WH  a  aon  of  two 
old  friends,  and  had  attracted  his  favourublo  notice  by  his 
maiden  speech.  The  puckish  audacity  and  defiant  inde- 
pendence of  the  party  reminded  him  of  hit*  own  youthful 
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•""v   "r.p'^"*iv  jwui  xu^imgs  ami  mose  01  your  menus, 
he  told  Druminond  Wolff; <  but  yoamust  stick  to  Xorthcote. 
He  represents  the  respectability  of  the  party.     I  wholly 
sympathise  with  you  all,  because  I  was  never  respectable 
myself.  .  .  .  Don't  on  any  account  break  with  Xorthcote, 
but  defer  to  him  as  often  as  you  can.'     Gorst  represents 
Beaconsficld  as  palliating  disobedience,  provided  it  came 
short  of  rupture.     '  We  should  always  courteously  inform 
ISForthcote,  through  the  Whip,  of  any  step  we  are  about  to 
take  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  listen  with  respect  and 
attention  to  anything  he  may  say  about  it;  his  remark;!, 
even  when  we  disagree  with  him,  will  be  well  worth  atten- 
tion.    But  just  at  present  we  need  not  be  too  scrupulous 
about  obeying  our  leader.     An  open  rupture  between  us 
would,  however,  be  most  disastrous.'  l     It  is  possible  that 
Gorst  exaggerated  the  encouragement  which  he  received. 
Beaconsfield  wrote  to  Northcote  from  Hugheuden  on  Decem- 
ber 1  after  this  talk :    '  I  have  had  Gorst  down  here,  and  have 
confidence  in  his  future  conduct.     I  will  assist  you,  as 
much  as  I  possibly  can,  in  looking  after  the  Fourth  Party.' 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

1,  SiiAMOnn  PLACE,  Aug.  28.—.  .  .  We  are  here  in  the  thick  of 
the  Parly,  campaign,  and  no  one  knows  what  may  be  its  course 
or  consequences.  On  Monday  we  have  the  2nd  reading  of  the 
Game  Bill,  and  I  have  no  idea  of  what  the  Lords  will  do;  they 
seem  very  much  inclined  to  cut  their  own  throats.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  find  a  respectable  leader  in  Lord  Ecdesdale,  who  hiw 
many  excellent  qualities  and  talents,  but  who  is  narrow-minded, 
prejudiced,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
country,  its  wishes,  opinions,  or  feelings. 

I  dined  last  night  with  Granville  en  petiiissicme  comitc.  Hart- 
inRton  was  there,  and  Spencer,  and  D.  of  Kichmond,  Hardwieke, 
and  Bradford.  Miladi  made  the  8th  at  si  table  wh.  \vd.  rather 
have  suited  the  Graces  than  the  Muses.  There  ought  to  have 


cause,  for  that,  tho'  frequent,  was  brief,  but  the  constant  and 
lengthened  homilies  of  private  discussion  did  the  mischief,  and 
strained  my  feeble  instrument  beyond  its  power.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield  might  have  exhausted  himself  by  his  exer- 
tions and  brought  on  asthma ;  but  he  had  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  peers  from  perpetrating  the  folly  of 
throwing  out  the  Game  Bill,  and  thus  losing,  as  he  told 
Lady  Chesterfield,  '  the  only  classes  on  wh.  we  once  thought, 
we  cd.  rely  —  the  landed  interest  in  all  its  divisions.'  The 
argument  which  he  found  effectual  in  the  House  was  that; 
it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Lords  to  take  up  a  feeblo 
position  on  the  eve  of  a  great  constitutional  struggle. 

Beaconsfield's  correspondence  gives  us  a  clue  to  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  during  the  autumn ;  an  autumn  in 
which  he  had  a  peculiarly  acute  and  prolonged  attack  of  tho 
gout. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  Sept.  6. — .  .  .  Here  I  am  in  perfect  floli- 
tude:  I  hate  driving,  and  I  can't  walk,  until  I  get  rid  of  my 
asthmatic  demon. 

Roberts  is  a  first-rate  man,  as  I  always  believed.  1  umlerHtaiid 
it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  he  was  not  dismissed  by  tho  Jiew 
Administration.  They  instantly  put  Stewart  over  him,  and  con- 
templated, I  am  told,  his  supersession  in  duo  course.  ... 

The  march  1  was  the  march  of  Xenophon,  and  tho  victory  that 
of  Alexander. 

Sept.  10. — .  .  .  I  don't  give  rny  mind  to  politics,  but  it  SUCMVIH 
to  me  that  the  A.  V.  hns  carried  everything  before  him,  and  has 
completely  detached  from  us  our  old  allies,  tho  farmers.  The 
clergy  he  had  corrupted  before. 

We  have  been  so  unlucky  that  I  think  wo  ought  to  take  the 
hint  that  Providence  has  given  us.  A  ruler  of  England,  who  linn 
to  encounter  six  bad  harvests,  ought  to  retire  from  public  life; 
if  only  on  the  plea  of  being  infelix  —  the  worst  of  epithets. 

17. — .   .   .   Yon   aslc  inn  nlimit.  ronilinir  find  now  hnnlra     mill 


«j  resiore  me  rone  01  tne  mind. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

HUGHENDLN  MANOR,  Sept.  17.—.  .  .  My  farmers  have  in-gath- 
ered an  exuberant  harvest,  for  wh.  they  say  they  cannot  get  a 
paying  price.  The  rain  suits  them,  as  they  abound  in  turnips  and 
other  roots. 

Sept.  26. — .  .  .  I  have  not  been  generally  a  pessimist,  but  am 
by  nature  somewhat  too  sanguine.  I  confess,  however,  that  I 
feel  evil  times  are  falling  on  this  land.  I  heard,  yesterday,  from 
a  high  quarter,  that  to-morrow  the  Great  Powers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  France  who  withdraws  from  the  Concert,  will  bombard 
Dulcigno!  A  sheer  act  of  madness,  and  more  calculated  even- 
tually to  bring  about  a  general  war,  than  any  piece  of  mischief 
that  could  be  devised. 

Oct.  10. —  I  am  hardly  capable  of  writing  a  line,  for,  last  Mon- 
day, having  the  day  before  been  quite  well,  I  was  fiercely  and  sud- 
denly attacked  by  my  old  enemy,  the  asthma,  and  am  really  pros- 
trate with,  yesterday,  incipient  gout,  which,  tho'  it  adds  to  my 
sufferings,  may  eventually  prove  my  friend. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this  slid,  happen  on  the  only  time 
this  year  I  have  asked  a  few  friends  to  Hughenden.  .  .  . 

I  have  seen,  therefore,  little  of  Selina  during  this  visit,1  tho'  I 
hope  she  has  been  amused,  as  there  were  several  agreeable  men, 
Lytton,  Sandon,  and  others,  and  yesterday  arrived  the  great 
Monty,  the  favorite  of  Courts  and  Queens,  and  whom  Her 
Majesty  invited  to  dinner  the  same  day  as  she  did  Hartington ! 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUOIIENDEN  MANOR,  Oct.  22. —  A  few  feeble  words  —  my  first 
—  to  toll  you  I  have  left  my  room  this  morning,  and  am  shaven 
and  shorn,  and  dressed  and  sofaed  and  in  my  writing-room  after 
a  terrible  ten  days  or  more.  My  right  leg  is  yet  bound  up,  and 
I  dare  not  have  recourse  to  any  tonics  while  the  enemy  still  lin- 
gers, or  it  would  probably  flare  up  again  like  the  asthmatic 
powders,  when  all  seems  extinguished. 

Qct  20. — .  .  .  I  think  I  never  knew  the  country  in  a  worse 
state.  There  is  only  one  tiling  worse,  and  that  is  the  Tory  party. 


sister  is  ill,  and  lio  will  have  to  take  hor  probably  to  Biarritz  at 
once.  Pie  is  a  devoted  brother,  and  I  believe  he  wd.  even  sacrifice 
Prince  Plal  for  her,  but  sisters  slid,  marry  and  not  require  such 
sacrifices. 

Lord  Mayor's  Day,  '80. — .  .  .  This  is  now  the  5th  week  of  my 
imprisonment,  for  tho'  I  am  carried  downstairs  to  sit  in  the  sun, 
that  is  all  I  can  manage,  for  I  cannot  use  my  legs.  But  the  free- 
dom from  asthma  is  so  vast  a  relief  that  I  scarcely  grudge  tho 
sort  of  coma  into  which  my  life  has  fallen.  I  have  never  had  a 
fit  of  gout  like  it.  It  has  attacked  me  with  renovating  ferocity. 
It  reminds  me  of  poor  Ld.  Derby.  My  hands  are  now  pretty 
free,  hut  the  gout  is  in  my  face,  etc.  .  .  . 

This  voyage,  and  I  fear  prolonged  visit,  of  Monty  to  Biarritz 
is  most  unfortunate,  otherwise  he  wd.  now  have  been  here.  .  .  . 

1,  SKAMORE  PLACK,  Nov.  15. —  I  am  here  rather  unexpectedly, 
hut  many  things  combined  to  call  me,  among  them  to  ace  my  M.D. 
If  he  continued  his  visits  to  II[ughende]n,  I  slid,  have  to  oxneuto 
a  mortgage  on  my  estate,  if  indeed  land  be  any  longer  a  se- 
curity. .  .  . 

HuGiiKNDEN  MANOR,  Nov.  21. — .  .  .  Yesterday  I  Iciirnf;  l;Iiiit 
Tankerville  had  accepted  my  offer;1  ao  I  am  settled,  in  that  re- 
spect, for  the  rest  of  my  life:  it  being  a  nino  years'  lease.  I 
don't  think  I  od.  have  done  better,  pai-ticularly  us  Monty,  who 
undertook  to  do  all  this,  was  away.  .  .  . 

Nov.  26. — .  .  .  I  liked  the  Cors\icari\  Brother/!-  us  a  melo- 
drama, and  never  saw  anything  put  cleverer  on  tho  stage.  Irv- 
ing, whom  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  is  third-rate,  and  novnr  will 
improve,  but  good  eno'  for  the  part  ho  played,  tho'  ho  continually 
reminded  mo  of  Lord  Dudley.  .  .  . 

Endymion  is  only  published  to-day.  .  .  . 

Nov.  28. — .  .  .  Why  you  call  this  'a  tottering  Govt.'  I  am  en- 
tirely at  a  'loss  to  comprehend.  It  appears  to  mo  one  of  the 
strongest  Ministries  wo  have  had,  and  unhappily,  and  I  speak, 
I  am  sure,  with[ou]t  prejudice,  its  strength  will  be,  and  must  bo, 
exercised  against  all  those  institutions,  laws,  manners,  customs, 
wh.  we  have  hitherto  revered  and  tried  to  cherish. 

Tho  Quecri  has  been  horribly  deceived;  sho  was  told,  an  I  lio- 
lievc,  that  the  present  arrangement  was  tho  only  onu  that  wd.  pro- 
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mv,..   u«iie.i.iiuuuui:e,  wuu:n  resignation  would  demonstrate. 
As  for  the  Crown,  it  is  not  rmich  better  off  than  the  Whigs. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

HUGHENDEN  llANon,  Dec.  2.—.  .  .  This  Epiphany  session  very 

inconvenient,  and,  I  think,  a  little  blasphemous.    I  can't  get  into 

my  house  by  the  Gth  Jany.,  and  shall  have  to  lie  in  tho  streets.  .  .  . 

Dec.  7. —  I  am  going  to  Windsor  to-morrow,  and  shall  return 

hero  on  Friday  afternoon.  .  .  . 

The  weather  here  is  delicious.  As  yet,  December  has  beaten 
even  our  soft  and  sunny  November.  What  fools  they  are  to  go 
to  Cannes,  and  Nice,  and  Algiers !  when  they  might  stay  at  home 
with  every  comfort,  and  with  as  bland  an  atmosphere!  .  .  . 

Private.  Dec.  22. —  I  am  not  a  pessimist:  rather  the  reverse: 
hut,  I  confess,  the  present  state  of  affairs  makes  me  tremble. 
Old  England  seevna  to  be  tumbling  to  pieces.  I  believe  that,  if 
Constantinople  wore  occupied  by  a  foreign  Power  to-morrow,  we 
slid,  not  stir  a  foot.  Could  we?  With  Ireland  in  revolution,  R. 
Africa  in  rebellion,  and  the  Radicals  and  Jacobins  in  England 
so  intent  011  the  destruction  of  the  landed  interest,  wh.  is  the  biu'!.- 
bone  of  the  State,  that  no  one  will  spare  any  energies  to  extern:;! 
dangers  and  vigilance.  I  never  thought  that,  in  my  time,  it  w.I. 
come  to  this. 

I  receive  letters  every  day,  asking  me  to  write  a  manifesto,  and 
make  a  speech ;  that  I  am  the  only  man  who  cd.  do  so  with  effect; 
and  all  that. 

Why  shcl.  I?  I  warned  the  country  about  Ireland  before  the 
General  Election,  and  told  them  to  be  vigilant,  or  there  wd.  some- 
thing happen  there  'worse  even  than  famine  or  pestilence.'  It 
lias  happened.  And  there  have  been  elections  since  the  Irish 
Revolution  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  they  have  sup- 
ported the  policy  of  imbecility  and  treason  that  has  brought 
about  all  this  disaster. 

Bcaconsfield's  last  Christmas  -was  once  more  spent  in 
solitude  at,  Hughenden.  His  anxieties,  public  and  private, 
were  serious.  His  prophecies  of  the  troubles  which  a 
change  of  Government  would  entail  had  proved  to  be  only 
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liia  chief,  had  been  compelled  to  take  his  sick  sister  to  winter 
in  Algiers.  '  Yonr  absence  is  a  calamity,'  Boacuuaticld 
wrote  to  him.  Looking  round  for  help  he  had  recourse 
to  another  friend  of  some  standing  to  take  hi  a  secretary's 
place. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HUGHENDEN  MANOR,  Dec.  17. — .  .  .  Affairs  are  moat  critical, 
and  my  labors  intolerable  —  the  mere  letter-writing,  eta.  too  much 
even  for  youth.  I  have  written  to  George  Harrington  to  tnko 
.'Monty's  place.  He  is  not  a  Monty,  but  ho  has  good  talents,  great 
experience  of  the  pol.  world,  having  been  priv.  secy,  to  Ld.  Derby, 
and  one  too  on  whose  honor  and  devotion  I  can  rely. 

The  problem  of  providing  for  a  successor  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Lords,  if  not  of  the  party,  had  occupied  much  of 
Bcaconsfield's  thoughts  in  the  autumn.  He  had  experi- 
enced considerable  trouble  in  the  management  of  the  Lords 
over  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill,  and  his  acute  attack  of  the 
gout  in  the  autumn  aud  the  steady  deterioration  of  his 
health  during  the  winter,  warned  him  that  his  time  might 
not  be  long.  '  I  hope  my  successor  will  soon  appear/  he 
liml  written  to  Sandon  ort  October  1.  And  in  December, 
when  writing  to  the  Dultc  of  Buccleuch,  who,  having  been 
Peel's  colleague  in  the  forties,  was  the  veteran  of  tho  Tory 
party,  he  said :  '  I  had  hopes  that  our  friends  in  the 
House  of  Lords  would  by  this  time  have  found  a  leader 
more  competent  in  many  respects  than  your  correspondent. 
But  I  have  been  foiled  in  effecting  this.'  His  choice  was, 
of  course,  Salisbury,  to  whom,  by  letter  to  his  retreat  cm 
the  Riviera,  he  confided  his  sentiments  on  this  and  other 
political  matters  011  the  eve  of  the  session. 


tt.iYL.8  Opposition.  I  thought  the  publication  of  Endymion 
would  have  much  facilitated  this.  But  this  Epiphany  session, 
and  your  letter  of  to-day,  add  to  my  embarrassments. 

I  have  communicated  my  general  wish  among  other  matters, 
to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  but  I  have  not  got  his  answer,  which 
is  long  due.  We  are  so  driven  foi  time,  that,  I  suppose,  I  must 
appear  in  my  place. 

Now  as  to  immediate  business:  Lytton  will  not  lose  a  diiy  in 
bringing  forward  the  Afghan  policy.  Your  presence  in  such  a 
debate  would  be  desirable,  but  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  I 
should  think,  that  Craubrook  and  myself  could  sufficiently  sus- 
tain tile  debate. 

But  what  about  Turkish  questions?  There  is  to  be  a  blue 
book,  and  notwithstanding  the  absorbing  interest  of  Ireland,  the 
world  will  expect  to  be  illumined  on  the  Eastern  situation,  and 
will  naturally  look  to  the  Ho.  of  Lords  for  it.  What  do  you 
propose  in  this  matter?  You  might  study  the  papers  at  Nice, 
and  come  over  specially  for  the  debate?  If  there  he  one. 

I  pause,  in  the  midst  of  this  troublesome  letter,  to  touch  on 
the  nemeais,  that  made  Derby  subscribe  to  Boycott,1  and  Car- 
narvon denounce  Bright,  on  the  same  day,  or  almost.  And  for 
this,  they  left  their  real  friends! 

I  shall  be  in  town  permanently  on  31st  Deer.  I  wish  to  see 
many  people,  and  to  use  myself  to  the  human  face  divine.  It  is 
no  easy  thing  to  step  out  of  the  profound  solitude  in  which  I  live 
—  often  not  speaking  to  a  human  being  the  whole  day  —  and 
walk  into  the  House  of  Lords  and  make  a  speech  on  a  falling 
Empire.  I  have  telegraphed  to  Gibson,  and  Cairns,  to  see  me  as 
soon  as  possible  —  I  have  had  correspondence  with  Donoughmore, 
whose  sensible  letter  only  explains  that  wli.  it  does  not  alter. 
It  seems  that  this  Orange  movement  is  a  continuation  of  sonic 

nonsense  of  that  whippersnapper  ,  wh.  he  promulgated  to 

save  his  seat,  and  wh.  seat  he  lost —as  most  of  the  others,  who 
made  the  same  disgraceful  sacrifice  of  common  sense  and  honesty. 
Now  I  must  tell  you  that  nothing  will  induce  me  to  support  the 
3  j"s  2 —  tnree  fiddlesticks.  During  a  long  parliamentary  life, 
and  long  before  I  was  in  Parliament,  I  have  been  profoundly  con- 
vinced, that  the  greatness  and  character  of  this  country  depended 
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JooKea  upon,  (is  leainer  ana  pruneim.  J.  zear  tne  pass  is  sola, 
but  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  rally  the  troops  and  restore  dis- 
cipline. And  then,  if  I  fail,  I  must  bo  content  with  the  position 
of  Cassandra,  and  prophesy  what  no  one  will  credit. 

I  have  formally,  and  oven  solemnly,  warned  tho  house  in  wh. 
I  now  sit,  that  the  landed  system  of  this  country  would  bo  at- 
tacked and  invaded  by  the  revolutionary  party,  and  if,  after  that, 
they  relinquish  their  outposts  without  a  struggle,  I  think  it 
would  be  as  impertinent  in  me  as  useless,  to  attempt  to  guide 
their  decisions. 

I  have  tried  to  convey  to  you  the  state  of  affairs  —  I  can  give 
you  no  counsel  as  to  your  movements.  I  think  your  absence 
deplorable,  but  your  presence,  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  health, 
would  be  calamitous.  You  have  got  good  councillors.  I  wish 
I  had  such.  I  hope  they  are  well,  and  send  to  them  1,000  kind 
thoughts. 

With  the  money  which  lie  received  for  Endymion  Bea- 
comfield  had  taken  a  house  in  Cur/on  Street;  but  it  was 
not  ready  for  his  occupation  when  the  '  Epiphany '  session 
of  Parliament  brought  him  to  town.  Once  more,  there- 
fore, he  availed  himself  of  Alfred  dc  Rothschild's  hospital- 
ity, and  went  up  to  Seamore  Place  on  the  last  day  of  tho 
year.  For  the  few  days  that  elapsed  before  Parliament  met 
he  was  so  indisposed  that  he  scarcely  left  his  room.  But 
he  was  able  to  be  in  his  place  for  tho  debate  on  tho  Address 
on  -January  7,  and  to  denounce  the  Government  on  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  his  political  letters  of  December.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  old  tradition,  which  introduced  a  certain  mag- 
nanimity into  public  life,  was  that,  when  a  change  of  Ad- 
ministration took  place,  there  should  be  no  more  alteration 
in  the  general  conduct  of  affairs  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. But,  when  Gladstone's  Ministry  was  formed,  '  in 
every  manner  and  on  every  occasion  it  was  announced  that 
a  change  of  Government  meant  a  change  in  every  part  and 


of  this  new  Conference  was  that  the  war  in  the  East  was 
on  the  point  of  being-  revived,  '  and  England  was  near  being 
a  belligerent,  and  a  belligerent,  too,  against  our  old  ally.' 
So  in  Afghanistan,  which  would  form  a  subject  of  dp-uial 
debate  later.     lu  Ireland,  too,  Beaconsfteld's  solemn  warn- 
ing had  been  slighted,  it  was  asserted  that  the  country  was 
cvimeless  and  satisfied,  and  the  Peace  Preservation  Act 
which  the  late  Government  was  about  to  renew  was  dropped. 
•Now  Ministers  had  to  change  their  course  on  a  great  scale, 
because  nothing  less  would  suffice.     '  Your  lordships  know 
the  condition  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time.    Europe  knows 
it,  Asia,  knows  it.     It  is  no  longer,  unhappily,  a  merely 
"  English  question."     The  honour,  perhaps  the  existence, 
of  England  depends  upon,  our  rallying  our  forces,  not  only 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  but  with  regard  to  other  scenes  of 
disquietude  and  danger  which  have  been  created  by  what 
has  occurred  in  Ireland.'     Nothing  would  be  more  justifi- 
able than  an  amendment  censuring  the  Government  for  not 
taking  measures  in  time  to  meet  the  Irish  crisis.     But  the 
occasion  was  too  serious  for  party  considerations,  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  move;  but  would  support  the  measures 
to  he  proposed  to  restore,  in  Ireland,  peace  and  order  and 
to  re-establish  there  the  Queen's  sovereignty. 

'  I  had  much  to  say,'  he  told  Lady  Bradford  next  day, 
'  which  I  was  physically  unable  to  express  —  and  I  left  the 
House.  I  had  been  suffering  from  my  great  enemy  for  a 
week,  and,  tho'  relieved  from  it,  the  remedies  had  terribly 
weakened  me.'  But,  in  spite  of  this  constant  ill-health,  and 
of  the  most  severe  winter  for  many  years,  Beaconsfield  was 
•  indefatigable,  whenever  he  could  muster  sufficient  strength, 
in  dining  out;  and  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  diaries  and  let- 
ters of  others,  we  have  frequent  mention  of  dinner-parties 
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the  reast;  and  Ins  tellow-guosrs  carried  away  an  impres- 
sion of  deafness  and  decrepitude.  One  tiling  was  evident. 
Wherever  he  appeared,  he  was  the  centre  of  interest.  TTc 
might  have  lost,  his  political  supremacy:  he  remained  the 
most  commanding  figure  in  London  society.  After  the  first 
fortnight  of  January  he  got  into  his  new  house  in  Curxon 
Street,  in  a  district  which  he  loved  as  being  above  the  fogs 
of  Westminster  and  in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  (  sylvan 
joyauce  '  of  that  Arcadia,  Hyde  Park.  Of  the  street  ituclf 
he  had  written  affectionately  in  Tancred  1  as  having  a  aenii- 
rnral  character;  starting  almost  out  of  'what  is  still  really 
n  lane,'  Park  Lane,  skirting  the  gardens  of  Chesterfield 
House  where  the  rooks  could  be  heard  cawing  in  the  trees, 
and,  '  after  a  long,  straggling,  sawncy  course,  ceasing  to  be 
a  thoroughfare,  and  losing  itself  in  the  gardens '  of  Laiia- 
downe  House  and  Devonshire  House. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

1,  SEAMORE  PLACE,  Jan.  10. — .  .  .  My  hostess  [Lady  Lonsdnle] 
to]d  me  slie  had  invited  you.  It  was  very  well  clone;  tho  house 
beautiful,  full  of  everything  fair  and  precious,  but  owing  its 
mansion  character  entirely  to  the  staircase,  wh.  I  devised.  Be- 
fore that,  it  was  two  bouses,  and  a  failure.  Louise  ilium!  then1 
and  Harty-T.,  and  the  Latboms,  Cndognn,  Doreliestcra,  Claud 
Hamiltons,  Monty,  B.  O.  Lonsdale  himself  very  calm  and  agree- 
able, and  well  informed.  .  .  . 

The  preceding  dny  ray  host  had  a  little  dinner,  wli.  \vi\a  anum*. 
ing,  the  Lyttons,  Randolph  Clmrchills,  Harry  Bourkcs,  Louise, 
nnd  some  men,  B.  O.,  Dupplin  and  Co. 

I  am  very  nervous  to-day  about  Lytton's  debut  in  tho  Lords, 
on  Candivhar,  etc.  .  .  . 

Jan.  12. —  Lytton  made  a  great  success  on  Monday,  and  at  oneo 
mounted  into  the  first  class  of  present  Parliamentary  speakers. 
He  bad  been  so  traduced,  and  ao  depreciated  by  the  Government 
and  Co.;  they  bad  circulated  so  many  ill-natured  stories  about  bis 


it  vury  enecuve  speecn  last  mgnt.  Hitherto  we  nave  done  well 
in  the  debate,  but  chiefly  owing  to  two  Irishmen,  Gibson  uud 
Plunket;  the  former,  they  say,  quite  excellent.  But  I  wish 
Northcote  wcl.  bring  forward  a  little  more  his  young  English  mem- 
bers—  Stanhope  and  G.  Hamilton  for  example.  .  .  . 

10,  CUBZON  STREET,  Jan.  17.— I  was  very  sorry  that  I  could  not 
write  to  you  on  Saturday,  and  announce  my  having  again  a 
London  home,  hut  the  weather  had  so  completely  paralysed  me 
that  I  cd.  do  absolutely  nothing.  .  .  . 

Louise's  was   amusing.    I   asked  Hartington   'how  the  mis- 
creants were,'  wh.  seemed  not  to  displease  him.    But  it  is  really 
too  cold  for  society.     I  had  fires  for  nearly  a  month  in  every 
room  in  my  house  every  day,  and  I  have  hot  air  besides.    I  was 
glad  to  get  nwny  from  Alfred's.    He  is  the  best  and  kindest  host 
in  the  world,  but  all  the  marriage  festivities1  are  now  taking 
place,  and  one  must  have  been  in  the  way.    I  dined  there  on  Sat- 
urday at  a  great  banquet,  and  sate  by  Lady  Dudley,  whom  I 
always  like;  she  is  very  intelligent.    The  garden  wns  illumined 
by  electric  light:  magical.    They  danced  aftferwar]ds,  but  I  es- 
caped at  11  o'ck.:  Monty  tells  me  the  affair  was  late.    On  Wedy. 
there  will  bo  a  real  ball,  wh.  I  shall  not  attend,  as  I  shall  be  in 
my  first  sloop  before  the  first  guest  arrives.    Then,  some  other 
day,  there  is  to  be  a  great  Sassoon  ball.    P.  of  W[ales]  goea  to 
Alfred's  ball  on  Wednesday. 
Politics  are  more  confused  than  ever:  no  oue  sees  light. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

19,  CURZON  STREET,  Jan.  20.— I  did  not  get  out  on  Tuesday, 
being  in  a.  state  of  stupor,  and  only  capable  of  lying  ou  a  sofa  by 
the  lire.  I  cannot  write  in  these  moods.  I  suppose  there  never 
was  a  severer  day  i.i  this  great  city.  I  was  not  much  better  yes- 
terdny,  uud  o.oukl  not  possibly  go  to  the  wedding,  but  I  did  man- 
age to  appear  at  the  later  ceremonial,  tho'  quite  unfit  for  it.  To- 
day my  room  is  full  of  sunbeams,  but  I  am  told  they  do  not  por- 
tend a  thaw.  ... 

Jan.  20.-— The  weather  has  completely  upset  me,  and  1  really 
cannot  fight  againat  it  any  more.  As  they  say,  it  would  kill  a  horse. 

I  was  in  holies  to  have  calk-d  on  you  to-day,  but  the  moment  1 
breathe  the  air,  even  in  fura  and  a  close  carriage,  the  asthmatic 


against  the  measures  introduced  by  the  Government  —  a 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  Bill  and  nrv  Arms  Bill 
—  to  restore  order  in  Ireland.  These  Irish  irrecoucilables 
held  up  all  the  proceedings  of  the  House  by  the  most  flagrant; 
obstruction,  culminating  in  a  sitting  of  over  forty-one  hours, 
from  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  January  31,  to  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  February  2,  when  it  was 
only  terminated  by  resolute  and  unprecedented  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Speaker.  Some  form  of  closure  of  debate 
was  felt  to  be  inevitable ;  but  the  Conservatives,  under  Bca- 
consnehl's  guidance,  insisted  on  confining  its  operation 
within  narrow  limits.  To  Rowton,  who  had  returned  for 
a  few  weeks  from  Algiers  and  was  on  a  visit  to  Sandring- 
ham,  Beaconafield  wrote  about  the  difficulty  of  coming  to 
any  arrangement  in  these  matters  with  Gladstone. 

To  Lord  Eowton. 

19,  CURZON  STREET,  Jan.  29,  '81.—  I  got  your  lottor  with  pleas- 
ure, and  merely  send  this  line,  that  you  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing',  that  my  going  down  to  the  Cldturo  Meeting  did  much 
good,  and  saved  the  ship  from  the  breakers. 

Gladstone  is  trying  it  on,  with  every  art  of  Jesuitry,  on  lug 
former  pupil,  but  all  is  so  tied  up  — '  strictly  tied  up '  as  13.  Hope 
would  sny  —  that  N[orthcote]  can  do  nothing  without  consulting 
me.  To-dny,  Ponsonby  called  from  our  over  gracious  Mistress, 
•with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  H.M.  could  '  do  anything ' ; 
mediate  between  the  parties,  etc.  The  Cabinet  is  now  sitting  on 
the  matter. 

It  wns  easy  to  settle  affairs  with  Palmerston  because  he  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  was,  therefore,  governed  by  the  principle 
of  honor:  but  -when  you  have  to  deal  with  an  earnest  man,  se- 
verely religious,  and  enthusiastic,  every  attempted  arrangement 
ends  in.  unintelligible  correspondence  and  violated  confidence. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 
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next,  to  Ps;j.  Louise  who  never  looked  prettier;  and  on  Sunday  I 
dined  with  Lady  Lonsdale,  my  lord  away  —  very  amusing, 
Louise  and  Early-Tarty  were  there  — the  Cadogans,  II.  Clmplms, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke;  all  very  good  company  and  talked  well :  Harty- 
T.  particularly,  who  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  with  some  humor. 

I  am  suffering,  however,  very  much  from  asthma,  wh.  is  detest- 
able. 

Monty  has  come  hack  from  Sandringham.  .  .  . 
[Fell.]  — .  .  .  We  have  had  a  feverish  week  here,  and  wonderful 
events  in  the  House  of  Commons,  recalling  the  days  of  Charles 
the  1st  and  the  Commonwealth,  the  5  memhers  and  Pride's  Purge. 
Nobody,  as  yet,  has  got  any  credit  except  the  Tory  party,  wh. 
carried  with  triumph  yesterday  its  amendments  to  the  Govern- 
ment scheme,  amendments  which  were  approved  at  my  house,  at 
a  large  meeting,  called  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  attended  by  all 
the  crotchetteers  of  the  H.  of  C. 

My  house  received  them  with  ease,  and  cd.  at  any  time  accom- 
modate 200.  It  is  agreeable  and  convenient  in  every  respect. 

Fob.  9. —  There  is  to  be  a  great  battle  in  the  Lords  on  Candahar 
on  the  24th  hist.,1  and  I  have  some  hope  that  the  Government  may 
be  forced  to  '  repudiate '  their  rash  and  malicious  decision  on  this 
subject. 

I  saw  your  sister  to-day,  driving  in  the  Park,  so  she  is  better, 
but  still  suffering.  Tho  westerly  wind  and  the  sunbeams  allowed 
mo  also  to  move  and  breathe,  but  my  sufferings  have  been  also 
great  during  the  last  month,  tho*  I  have  not  wearied  you  about 
them.  .  .  . 

Pel.  12. — .  .  .  Alas!  Alas!  Monty  leaves  me  again,  and  for 
quite  an  indefinite  time.  Indeed  I  think  the  prospect  is  that  he 
will  remain  at'  Algiers,  or  some  similar  place,  for  the  whole  of 
the  spring  and  summer.  His  sister  cannot  get  rid  of  her  fever, 
and  her  physician  writes  that  he  had  better  join  her  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  the  midst  of  preparation  for  a  great  debate,  having  to  sea 
crowds  of  people,  and  to  hold  meetings,  I  lose  the  chief  of  my 
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Beaconsfield  coutiuucd  to  mid  relaxation  in  mump;  out. 
We  have  accounts  of  three  dinners  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  February,  at  Lady  Airlie's  on  Friday  the  18th,  at 
Lady  Stanhope's  on  the  Saturday,  and  at  Alfred  de  .Roths- 
child's on  the  Sunday.  After  dinner  at  Lady  Airlie.'s  he, 
had  a  talk  with  Matthew  Arnold,  hy  whose  skill  in  coining 
unforgettable  phrases  he  had  long  been  attracted  ;  and  whom 
he  complimented  now  aa  the  only  living  Englishman  who 
had  become  a  classic  in  his  lifetime. 

The  dinner  at  Alfred  de  Rothschild's  was  to  moot  the, 
Prince  of  Wales.  Among  others  present  was  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  who  thus  met,  for  the  second  time  within  a  month,1 
the  statesman  whom  he  considered  '  the.  most  romantic  char- 
acter of  our  time.'  On  the  first  occasion  TJcaconslield  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  borrowed  from  Dilke's  career  traits  for 
Endymion,  and  won  the  younger  mini's  heart  hy  saying  that 
Dilke's  grandfather  and  his  own  father,  Isaac  D'lsraeli, 
Avcrc  '  the  last  two  men  in  England  who  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  letters.'  Dilke  recorded  that  ho 
'  thought  him  very  polite  and  pretty  in  nil  his  ways  anil 
in  all  he  said.'  On  the  second  occasion  he  mentions  that 
when  Beaconsfield  was  offered  a  cigar  he  suid :  '  You  Eng- 
lish once  had  a  great  man  who  discovered  tobacco,  on  which 
you  English  now  live;  and  potatoes  on  which  your  Irish 
live;  and  you  cut  off  his  head! ' —  a  very  foreign  and  com- 
ical way  of  regarding  Raleigh,  as  Dilke  thought. 

With  the  beginning  of  March,  Beaconaficld's  activities 
in  the  House  of  Lords  were  resumed.  On  Tuesday,  the  1st, 
he  made  a  speech  in  support  of  the  second  reading  of  the, 
Government  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Person  and  Prop- 
erty in  Ireland  —  a  speech  that  was  notable  for  the  atten- 
tion it  called  to  the  '  organised  conspiracy  of  foreigners, 


nun  J.- nuay,  mere  came  tne  tanaa- 
har  debate,  in  which  he  made  the  last  serious  deliverance  of 
his  life  on  policy.  Ministers  had  decided  to  give  up  Catula- 
har,  as  had  been  Eeaconsfield's  own  intention  at  the  time 
of  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak.  But  he  thought  now  that  the 
situation  had  altered,  and  he  strongly  supported  lytton's 
motion  that  Caudahar  should  he  retained.  The  speech  was 
made  late  on  the  second  night  of  debate,  in  circumstances 
afterwards  explained  by  Granville  when,  two  months  later, 
he  was  pronouncing  a  Parliamentary  eulogium  on  his  dead 
opponent. 

I  think  it  wna  at  about  twelve  o'clock  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
sent  me  u  message  that  he  purposed  speaking  directly.  I  scut 
him  n  strong  remonstrance,  saying  that  two  peers  who  had  bewi 
in  office,  and  a  third  peer,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  speakers 
in  the  House,  desired  to  take  part  in  the  debate.  But  Lord 
Beaconsfield  persisted,  and  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  making 
a  rnther  strong  complaint  of  his  having  done  so.  I  have  since 
learned  with  regret  that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  just  before  he  re- 
ceived the  message,  had  swallowed  one  drug  and  had  inhaled 
another  drug,  in  quantities  so  nicely  adapted  as  to  enable  him  to 
speak  free  from  the  depression  of  his  complaint,  during  the  time 
that  that  speech  required  for  delivery. 

Though  not  np  to  the  level  of  the  best  Disraeli  orations, 
the  speech  hud  passages  which  deserve  recall.  The  nego- 
tiations which  the  Government,  who  had  previously  been 
stiff,  entered  into  with  the  Boers  as  soon  as  British  troops 
had  been  beaten  in  the  field  prompted  the  gibe  at  Xorth- 
brook  that  '  one  would  suppose  that  the  noble  earl  was  not 
only  a  pupil  in  the  peace-at-any-price  school,  but  that  he  was 
also  graduating  for  higher  honours  in  the  more  refined 
school  which  would  wage  war  and  at  the  same  time  nego- 
tiate, more  especially  if  our  arms  had  been  defeated.'  And 
for  once  he  turned  sharply  on  his  old  friend,  the  deserter 


There  ia  Merv.  .  .  .  rnen  there,  is  a  place  Whose  name  I  forget 
[presumably  Herat] ;  there  is  Ghuzncc,  then  there  is  Hnlkli;  then 
Candnhnr.  My  opinion  is  t.lmt,  although  such  places  nniy  not 
be  essential  to  us,  yet  I  should  .regret,  to  see  nny  great;  military 
Power  in  possession  of  them.  I  should  look  upon  such  an  will, 
with  regret,  and  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  apprehension;  1ml; 
if  the  great  military  power  wore  there,  1  trust  wo  might  still  be 
able  to  maintain  our  Empire.  But,  my  lords,  the  key  of  India 
is  not  Herat  or  Candahar.  The  key  of  India  is  London.  Tlui 
majesty  and  sovereignty,  the  spirit  mid  vigour  of  your  Parlia- 
ment, the  inexhaustible  resources,  the  ingenuity  and  determina- 
tion of  your  people  —  these  are  the  keys  of  India.  Hut,  my  lords, 
a  wise  statesman  would  be  ciliary  in  drawing  upon  what  I  may 
enll  the  arterial  sources  of  his  power.  He.  would  use  selection, 
and  would  seek  to  sustain  his  empire  by  recourse  to  local  re- 
sources only,  which  would  meet  his  purpose.  You  have  always 
observed  that  system  in  this  country  for  the.  last  hundred  years. 
You  have  skilfully  appropriated  many  .strong  places  in  the  world. 
You  have  orected  n  rimgo  of  fortifications;  you  IIHVO  overcome 
countries  by  the  valour  of  your  soldiers  and  the  efforts  of  your 
engineers.  Well,  my  lords,  I  hope  that  we  shall  pursue  the  samo 
policy.  If  wo  pursue  the  samo  policy,  Candahar  is  eminently 
one  of  those  places  which  would  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  empire. 

Redcaclale  in  his  Memoirs  x  volutes*  a  eimous  Hl-ory  about, 
this  classical  phrase,  '  Tho  key  of  India  !H  London.'  Prince 
Lobanoff,  Russian  Ambassador  in  London  in  1SS1,  told 
.Rcdesdale,  three  years  later,  at,  Conti'oxevillo,  that,  the  day 
before  the  delivery  of  the  speed i  he  called  in  (hir/.on  Street, 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  .BctiooiiHliuld  ovc.r  the  whole,  ques- 
tion; and  that  he  himself  had  countered  BeaooiiHlield'H  argu- 
ment, that  British  troops  could  not  evacuate  (!aiulahnr  aa  it 
was  the  key  of  India,  by  the  reply:  '  No,  London  in  the. 
key  of  India.'  '  Le  lendeinnin,'  Lobanoll"  continued,  '  il  a 
reproduit  mon  mot  dans  son  farneux  disotiuiu'  LolnmofT'H 


Of  appropriating  phrases  of  others  which  had  hitherto  made 
no  mark,  and  using  them  in  so  apt  a  fashion  and  on  so  wide 
a  theatre  that  they  can  never  in  future  be  dissociated  from 
his  fame. 

Beaconsfield  had  received   since  his  resignation  much 
hospitality  from  others;  he  determined,  now  that  he  had  a 
London  house,  to  entertain  once  more  in  his  turn,  little  fitted 
though  he  was  in  health  for  such  an  exertion.     His  princi- 
pal guests  were  to  he  the  Granvilles,  a  becoming  courtesy 
to  the  Leader  in  the  Lords  and  his  wife.     In  order  that  they 
might  not  feel  '  isolated '  in  a  Tory  house,  he  asked  their 
colleagues,  the  Spencers,  to  meet  them.     Lady  Bradford 
was  not  in  town ;  but  he  had  Bradford  and  Lady  Chester- 
field ;  the  Duke  1  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady  Dudley,2 
Lady  Lonsdale,3  the  Cadogans,  the  Barringtons ;  Leighton, 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  Alfred  de  Eothschild, 
recently  his  generous  host,  and  Henry  ^Fanners,  his  old 
friend  Lord  John's  eldest  son,  now  Duke  of  Rutland.     The 
Duke,  indeed,  Lady  Granville  and  Lady  Dudley  are  to-day 
the  only  survivors  of  a  party  —  Beaconsfield's  first  and  last 
in  his  new  house  —  -which  contained  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  agreeable  men  and  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  accomplished  women  in  the  London  society  of  the  Jay. 
The  guests  were  asked  for  Thursday,  March  10.     On  the 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Beaconsfield  was  in  bed  with  the 
gout  _!<  vcry  weak  and  shattered,'  he  told  "Rose.     He  had 
to  put  off  '  Apelles,'  as  he  playfully  called  ilillais,  to  whom 
he  was  sitting  for  a  portrait  destined  never  to  be  finished ; 4 
and  he  feared  he  might  have  to  put  the  party  also.     But 
rest  and  care  enabled  him  to  play  respectably  his  part  as 
host. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 


guests  with  a  stick,  find  while  they  enquired  after  my  gout,  re- 
quired their  sympathies  for  greater  sufferings  of  which  they  know 
nothing.  As  the  gentlemen  smoked  after  dinner,  tho'  not  long, 
that  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  inhaling  some  of  my  poison  in 
the  form  of  a  cigarette,  and  nobody  found  it  out. 

My  gout  is  not  worse,  and  I  must  hopo  the  aun  and  tho.  western 
breeze  may  mitigate  my  greater  evil;  but  they  havo  not  yet. 

Your  arm  will  he  agreeable  to  mo  in  our  morning  walks,  wh.  I 
hope  nrc  at  hand. 

The  day  after  tho  dinner-party  ho  had  to  deal  with  a 
minor  political  crisis,  lie  woke  to  find  a  letter  from  North- 
coto,  telling  him  that  Gladstone  wanted  to  apply  to  tho  or- 
dinary business  of  Supply  the  new  rule  of  Urgency,  which 
hud  been  framed  to  overcome,  the  Parnellito  obstruction  to 
Peace  Preservation  Bills.  The  Tory  leaders  met  at  once 
in  Cnrzoii  Street,  and  wore,  inspired  by  Heaeonslicld  l,o  re- 
sist this  excessive  demand.  Hero  are  his  comments  to  the 
Queen. 

To  Quean  Victoria. 

Ill,  CmwoN  STUKKT,  March   12,  1HR1. 

MADAM  AND  MOST  BKI.OVMD  KUVKIIKKIN, —  No  Sovereign  could 
decorate  a  subject  with  a  new  order,  which  could  have  con  furred 
greater  pleasure,  than  tho  box,  which  contained  yesterday  llio 
harbingers  of  spring,  and  which  now  adorn  my  writing  table.  .  .  . 

II cm  matters  are  most  serious.  Last  night  tho  Minister  as- 
tounded tho  world  with  an  announcement  which,  if  carried  into 
elTeot,  would  occasion  tho  greatest  revolution  in  the  country  since 
1088. 

He  must  have  counted  on  tho  fears  of  llio  Tory  parly,  and 
felt  convinced  that  ho  could  frighten  thorn  inlo  submission,  lie 
htis  reckoned  without  his  host.  There  is  no  one  so  indignant 
and  determined  as  Sir  Stafford  Nurthcoto,  and  at  a  mooting  lhin 
•morning,  all  hie  followers  pledged  themselves  to  support  him. 

No  one  can  foresee  what,  vour  'Minoxl.v  innv  b<>  mlviurxl  In  An  in 


ier  in  any  advice  which  1  have  given  him. 

If  the  Minister  persist  in  what  has  been  styled  an  attempt 
at  a  revolution  greater  than  anything  since  1688,  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  defeated.  At  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  last  night,  which 
both  parties  frequent,  and  where  there  is  a  philosophic  latitude 
and  license  of  political  speculation,  some  of  the  Minister's  in- 
timates announced,  that,  if  he  were  thwarted  in  this  enterprise, 
he  would  take  a  'decided  step';  probably  advise  your  Majesty 
to  appeal  to  the  country.  This  I  doubt;  but  I  should  not  bo 
surprised,  if  your  Majesty  were  favored  with  a  mock  resignation, 
as  iii  1873. 

I  foresee  that  the  whole  feeling  of  the  country  will  be  against 
him  in  this  matter. —  Ever,  Madam,  With  all  duty  and  affection, 
Your  Majesty's  devoted  BEACONSFIELD. 

'  The  House  wouldn't  stand  it,'  wrote  Beaconsfield,  nar- 
rating the  upshot  of  the  crisis  to  Rowton.     '  Northcotc 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  in  spite  of  the  tears  of 
Walpole  and  the  stern  remonstrances  of  Sir  John  Mowhray, 
who  is  now  treated  by  the  Whigs  as  if  he  were  a  Bart,  of 
James  I.,  absolutely  marshalled  his  forces,  and  inflicted  an 
ignominious  discomfiture  on  the  great  enemy.'     Ta  North- 
cote  himself  he  said,  in  the  last  letter  which  he  was  to  write 
to  him,  '  I  most  heartily  congratulate  you.  on  your  triumph. 
The  Capitol  never  was  ascended  with  more  deserved  glory ! ' 
The  sands  of  Beaconsfield's  life  were  now  running  low, 
and  he  felt  his  powers  of  resistance  to  be  failing  him.     On 
Tuesday,  March  15,  he  made  his  last  appearance  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  there  supported,  in  moving  terms,  a 
Vote  of  Condolence  to  the  Queen  on  the  recent  murder  of 
the  Tsar.     He  had  long  and  often  contended  against  Alex- 
ander, but  he  could  now  generously  call  him  '  the  most  benef- 
icent prince  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Russia.'     He  de- 
scribed Europe  as  united  in  alarm  and  indignation  at  the 
crime;  but  said  that  no  country  was  more  horrified  and 
in  t.Vifm  GrTRat  Britain.     The  words,  in  their  sim- 


Wednesday,  [March  16].— A  hurried  lino,  for  I  hardly  think 
this  will  roach  you  before  your  departure,  just  to  way  that  1  trust 
I  shall  see  yon  to-morrow,  if  I  call,  as  I  hope,  about  six  o'ck. 

The  P.  of  W.  .  .  .  has  aeon  a  great  doul  in  his  fortnight's 
absence:  all  the  great  men  and,  I  suppose,  some  of  the  famous 
women  —  Bismarck,  who  in  two  hours  did  not  give  him  tlio  op- 
por[tunit]y  of  'getting  in  a  word,'  and  (Uunbotta,  with  whom 
he  breakfasted,  'quite  private,'  nlone,  uiul  who  seems  to  luwo 
bean  us  loquacious  as  his  Oernian  rival.  .  .  . 

I  am  very  unwell,  and  go  about  as  little  as  T  can,  but,  ul'tor 
an  engagement  of  five  weeks,  have  a  great  diplomntUi  banquet 
to-day,  wh.  will  finish  mo.  I  thought  when  I  wua  obliged  to 
accept  it  the  five  weeks  never  wd.  elapse. 

Mrs.  Goschen  met  him  at  the  party  mentioned  in  this  last 
paragraph,  and  thought  that,  though  brighter  a.t'lor  dinner 
than  before,  and  as  courteous  as  ever  to  woman,  he  had  ioat 
his  old  spirit  and  seemed  very  aged.  '  .1  am  blind  and 
deaf,'  he  told  her.  '  I  only  live  for  climate  and  1  never 
get  it.'  In  his  failing  health  ho  felt  'llowton'n  absence 
acutely.  He  wrote  to  him,  on  this  same  March  l(f:  '  Har- 
rington is  very  kind  and  sedulouH,  but  I  want  you.  My 
health  has  been  very  bad,  and  I  have  really  been  Jit  for  noth- 
ing, but  perhaps  the  spring,  which  commences  in  a  week, 
may  help  me.' 

The  spring,  to  whose  coming  he  looked  for  relief,  de- 
layed much  longer  than  a  week,  and  ho  never  got  the  climate 
for  which  he  sighed.  On  the  heels  of  a  winter  of  unusual 
severity  there  followed  a  March  and  an  April  of  bitter  and 
incessant  east  winds.  We  have  a  record  of  two  more  dinner- 
parties, one  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Maryborough  HOIIHO, 
on  Saturday,  March  10,  and  another  with  Harcourl;  in  Graf- 
ton  Street  during  the  week,  and  then  on  the  following 
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uucu.  \ju  me  oaiuruay  lie  naci  a  talk  witu  Salisbury,  Cran- 
brook  and  Cairns  about  Majuba  and  the  Transvaal,'  and  on 
the  Sunday  (March  27)  Barriugtou  took  Dilke,  whom  lie 
had  met  in  Curzon  Street,  in  to  see  him.  Dilke  found  him 
lying  on  a  couch,  breathing  with  difficulty,  but '  still  the  old 
Disraeli,'  and  'his  pleasant  spitefulness  about  (>  Mr.  G." 
was  not  abated.'  Lady  Bradford,  writing  to  "Kovvtou  on 
April  11,  claimed  to  have  been  the  recipient  of  Beacons- 
field's  last  visit,  and  to  have  been  the  last  person,  outside 
of  Rowton,  Barrington,  and  Rose,  to  have  seen  him  in  his 
own  bouse. 

Beaconsfielcl  continued  his  confidential  correspondence 
with  his  Sovereign  from  his  sickroom,  and  his  last  letter  to 
Her  Majesty  was  scrawled  five  days  after  the  beginning  of 
the  illness. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

19,  CURZON  STREET,  W.,  March  28,  1881.— With  duty.  It 
would  be  better  for  your  Majesty  to  communicate  directly,  as 
there  seems  little  prospect  of  my  being  visible  before  Easter 
I  am  ashamed  to  address  your  Majesty  not  only  from  my  room 
but  even  my  bed. 

About  the  title  and  the  time,  your  Majesty  is  the  best  judg< 
of  such  matters,  but  I  should  be  able,  I  hope,  to  write  to  youi 
Majesty  on  any  point  that  may  arise,  in  a  day  or  two. 

At  present  I  am  prostrate,  though  devoted. —  B. 

That  evening  the  Queen  became  anxious,  and  expressec 
to  Barrington,  who  was  dining  at  Buckingham  Palace,  he: 
strong  desire  that  further  medical  advice  should  be  ol 
tained ;  following  up  her  conversation  with  a  letter  in  whicl 
she  told  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  require  Dr.  Kidd  t 
call  in  someone  else,  and  that  he  was  incurring  a  grave  re 
sponsibility  in  not  doing  so.  The  same  judgment  wo 
,tiTr  nn  tlio  novt  mom i ri«r  hv  Benconsfield' 


a  homceopathist ;  and  the  regular  practitioners  were  bound 
by  their  trade  union  rules  not  to  mod:  homu'oputhists  in 
consultation.  Barrington  and  Rose  only  obtained  Quain's 
consent  by  representing  that  it  would  bo  disloyalty  to  the 
Queen  to  refuse,  and  by  procuring  from  Tvidd  a  written 
promise  to  act  strictly  under  Quain's  advice  and  an  assur- 
ance that  he  had  not  been  treating  Beacons  field  homccopathi- 
cally  but  allopathically.  In  these  circumstances  Qnain  was 
advised  by  the  leader  of  his  profession  whose  advice  ho 
sought  that  he  ought  to  take  the  case;  the  first  consultation 
was  held  on  that  afternoon,  and  a  trained  nurse  procured. 
A  few  days  later  another  physician  —  'Dr.  Mitchell  Bruce, 
of  the  Brompton  Hospital  —  was  called  in  to  relieve  Kidd 
of  the  night  work,  and  a  second  nurse  was  provided,  HO  that 
the  skilled  attendance  might  never  be  interrupted. 

Quain  and  Kidd,  in  the  early  stages,  were  both  hopeful ; 
but  Beaconsfield  seems  never  to  have  varied  in  his  belief 
that  this  was  the  end.  On  Rose's  first  visit  he  said,  '  Dear 
friend,  I  shall  never  survive  this  attack.  T  feel  it  is  quite 
impossible.  ...  I  feel  this  is  the  last  of  it.'  And  two 
days  later,  when  Rose  saw  him  next,  and  received  his  final 
instructions  as  to  the  future,  ho  said  in  the  most  clear 
and  distinct  tones,  '  I  feel  I  am  dying.  Whatever  the  doc- 
tors may  tell  you,  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  get  well.'  When 
he  read  one  day  the  bulletin,  '  Lord  Bcaconslield's  strength, 
is  maintained,'  he  remarked,  '  I  presume,  the  physicians  arc 
conscious  of  that.  It  is  more  than  I  am; '  and  he  demurred 
to  the  word  (  well,'  in  a  statement  that  ho  had  '  taken  nour- 
ishment well.'  The  disease  took  the  form  of  violent  spasms 
at  intervals;  and  the  doctors  insisted  on  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  keeping  their  patient  quite  quiet  and  free  from 


little  conversation  with  his  intimate  friends,  such  as  Rose 
and  Ban-iugtou.  '  It  does  uic  good,'  he  said  once  to  Hose, 
'  and  distracts  me  and  helps  me  to  get  through  the  day.' 

His  kindness  and  consideration  to  doctors,  nurses,  and 
servants  never  failed;  and  there  was,  now  and  again,  a 
recrudescence  of  the  old  ironic  wit.  When  they  sought  to 
ease  his  recumbent  attitude  by  a  circular  air-cushion,  from 
which  any  casual  puncture  would  drain  the  life,  he  waved 
it  off,  saying,  '  Take  away  that  Egyptian  emblem  of  mor- 
tality.' 

His  mind  does  not  seem  to  have  dwelt  often  on  public 
affairs,  but  it  amused  him  on  March  31  to  correct  the  proof 
of  his  last  speech  in  Parliament  for  Hansard.  '  I  will  not 
go  down  to  posterity/  he  explained,  '  talking  bad  grammar.' 
Again,  when  Rose  saw  him  on  April  1  he  showed  great  in- 
terest in  hearing  about  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  negotiations  with  the  Boers  after  ilajuba,  and  espe- 
cially about  CaiiWs  great  speech  which  finished  with  the 
quotation : 

In  all  the  ills  we  ever  bore, 
Wo  grieved,  we  sighed,  we  wept;  we  never  blushed  before. 

'  Capital,'  he  said.  '  But  this  is  all  my  arrangement.  I  set 
tied  it  all.  I  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  country  ought  to  hi 
opened,  and  that  there  was  no  one  who  could  do  it  lib 
Cairns.' 

Rose  told  him,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  general  sympathy 
of  a  postcard  that  had  come  from  a  working  niau  — '  Don' 
give  up,  old  man,  we  can't  spare  you.'  Indeed,  ever  sine 
the  summons  to  Quain  and  the  issue  of  regular  bulletin 
had  made  people  aware  that  Beaconsfield's  illness  was  ser 
ous,  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  publ: 
feeling  in.  his  favour.  During  the  three  weeks  of  his  ceas 
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best  known  ami  beat  liked,  .sympathy  was  peculiarly  acute; ; 
the  inquiries  in  Gurzon  Street  were  ceaseless.  Nor  was  it 
only  in  this  country  that  the  daily  bulletins  wort!  eagerly 
scanned.  Throughout  the  British  Empire  and  in  foreign 
countries  men  followed  with  painful  interest  the  details  of 
the  illness  of  the  great  imperial  and  international  statesman. 
]STo  one  was  more  sympathetically  anxious  than  the  Queen. 
Her  telegrams  and  letters  to  Harrington  eame.  day  after  day. 
She  kept  the  sick-room  supplied  with  Hpring  flowers  •From 
Windsor  and  Osborne,  and  wrote  occasionally  direct  to  tho 
patient  himself.  On  March  31  she  sent  a  '  little  note  '  and 
primroses,  and  '  perhaps  Lord  Barrington  will  lot  her  know 
if  he  [Beaconsfield]  is  pleased  Avith  them.' 

From  Q linen  Victoria. 

WiNiisou  CAHTI.K,  iManih  ,')(),  1HR1. 

DEAR  LORD  BEACONSPIHU), —  I  am  HO  thankful  to  hear  you  nro 
better  and  moro  comfortable,  and  send  thoso  fo.w  linos  to  say 
how  grateful  I  am  for  your  littlo  note  of  Hominy. 

I  aencl  some  Osboruo  primvoacH  and  I  moaut  lo  pay  you  a 
littlo  visit  this  week  but  I  thought  it  better  you  should  1m  quito 
quiet  and  not  spouk.  And  I  bog  you  will  bo  very  good  and  obey 
tho  doctors  nud  commit  no  imprudence.  .  .  . 

Hoping  to  hoar  n  Rood  report  of  you  to-night  find  Ilitil.  Nord 
Eowton  will  be  buck  very  soon,  Ever  yours  very  nffly.,  V.  R.  I. 

Everyone  is  so  distressed  at  your  not  being  well.  Bcutricu 
wishes  I  should  say  everything  kind  to  you. 

Her  Majesty,  who  had  not  seen  her  friond  for  four 
months,  longed  to  pay  him  a  personal  visit,  hut  responded 
loyally  to  tho  desire  of  tho  doctors  to  keep  their  patient 
quiet.  She  wrote  to  Barrington  from  Windsor  on  April  ,'i : 
'  If  he  continues  to  improve,  she  will  not  propose  to  visit 


messenger  with  flowers  ami  a  letter  which  was  to  lie  read 
to  Beaconsfield,  if  lie  could  not  read  it  himself;  '  thorp  is 
nothing,'  she  assured  Barrington,  '  agitating  in  it.'  On 
receiving  the  letter  the  old  statesman  poised  it  in  his  hand 
and,  after  consideration,  said,  '  This  letter  ought  to  lip  read 
to  me  by  Lord  Barriugton,  a  Privy  Councillor,'  and  Bar- 
rington was  duly  summoned  for  the  task.  At  the  close 
Beaconsfield  desired  the  letter  should  be  locked  up  in  the 
table  by  his  side  where  he  kept  his  most  private  papers. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE,  April  5,  1881. 

DEAREST  LORD  BEACONSFIELD,  —  I  send  you  a  few  of  your  fa- 
vourite spring  flowers  —  this  time  from  the  slopes  here.  I  will 
send  more  from  Osborne. 

I  wd.  have  proposed  to  come  to  see  you,  but  I  think  it  is  far 
better  you  slid,  be  quite  quiet,  and  that  I  may  then  have  the 
great  pleasure  of  coming  to  seo  you  when  we  come  back  from 
Osborne,  wh.  won't  be  long.  You  are  very  constantly  in  my 
thoughts,  and  I  wish  I  could  do  anything  to  cheer  you  and  be 
of  the  slightest  use  or  comfort. 

With  earnest  wishes  for  your  uninterrupted  progress  in  re- 
covery, Ever  youi'8  affectionately,  V.  R.  I. 

Yon  shall  hear  of  our  safe  arrival  at  Oaborne  as  usual. 

It  was  the  final  letter  of  a  most  voluminous  correspon 
clence.  Before  the  Queen  returned  from  Osborne,  he  wtii 

dead. 

There  were  the  usual  fluctuations  in  the  course  of  tb 
disease.  But  the  physical  strength  of  the  patient  gradu 
ally  diminished,  and  there  was  a  progressive  failure  of  th 
nerve  power,  on  which,  rather  than  on  physical  strength,  h 
was  long  supported.'  Eowton,  when  he  heard  the  had  new 
came  hurrying  back  from  Algiers.  But  Beaconsfield  show 
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Eowtun  joined    K"*'   mill    liiiiTinv.fmi    in    t'uiv.nu 


yt't;  tnken  place,  and   In-  m-nt   ;i   ilc-jmintiK   n-purl   In  ||m 
woman  who  was  ihe  tlyin^  man's  niu^i  .'hcri-dii'd  frit-mi. 

Lord  lltni'ttin   tn   l,itihi   /ii-u.//.!;-,/.1 

10,  Ci,'ii/.o.v  STIIKKT,  ,s'i/m/«.i/  loll,  \.\,nll  |.ss||.  ,  j  |mvu  -^ 
deed,  mit  luitl  the.  heart  tu  write! 

I  know  luiw  you  fin-  fccliiiK  («r  tin-  |M»«r  HiilFiw  iu-ri',  ami 
with  usl  Tins  (lupttiM  lutvf  ju-,1  |iriiiiniiiifi-i|  iilitinst  tlu-ir  on,, 
favornblt!  word  HI'IICC  1  I'liini'  HII  "I'lnir  <>l.iy  n\y.  .  :nul  HIIJ-  '  lli(irn  j.i 
a  aliglit  improvement  of  Mtri'iiH'li  '  thi'i  iil'd-riiiiuii. 

But  wlieu  (Hie  HI'CH  Imw  wi-iik  In-  i-..  uinl  Imw  lilllr  \;.l{\  iumfj,,),. 
jnont  ho  in  tiikiiiR,  the  wnn|-<  Mi-iirei-l.v  nit  ,i-  in  un,.  n  ||,,|j,, 

fiotl  ff  runt  I  inn  w  runic!  It  m<i>i  «••!!  I,,-!  r,,r  ih,.  tlni'luw  urn 
by  no  inciiiw  liiipi'li'MH.  Mnl  Miiiiii'liiiu  J  |'iv|  ),„  if  i  |;rimv  !„,((,,,, 
thiin  they!  A  new  imrliiiiiieul  Lnl  lui<>  n-U.-vnl  liim  nuieli,  ami 
liis  suffci'i'iiK  IH  clu'elly  wlieu  ilillii'iilty  in  i-Miivtorutiiui  IMIIUCH, 

Ho  Hlill  nhrinb  frtnn  m-eiiiK  nu-!  II.-  KH«.\VN  I  imi  nlwiiyn 
hero,  dny  mid  nielli,  mid  I  luivi-  \»'Kli.,;\  hini  i.<  ^ive  n<i  llmuniit 
to  mo  till  we  enn  meet  witlunit  I'lTui't  in  him  '|  |u,  i|ui'tnrn  wi^|| 
liini  t»  lie  UH  ([iiiet,  itrt  piwililt-,  niul,  I  think,  rvi-n  were  vuii 
linrc,  would  eombiil  yimr  M'i<in^  him!  He  ilitf*  DH|  (rv  (n  rt'nd 


I  )i«vo  wen  him  ufli'ii,  find  ilu  n»t  »tt>  «ny  !>,i.|  i-lmnKi'  in  lim 
fnce,  lint  the  wenkni'H»!  and  Inuv  .•un  «,.  ..VITIMIH.'  it  (  Up  in 
lipiiiff  wonderfully  iiurHed.  iiiul,  tlu\\  .,ny.  j.i  Mt  K,.uili«  and  t\vm 
mid  kind.  All  nhoni  him  ur«-  i-hnriiii'd, 

Tin  IIPRH  to  lie  tuld  (lie  w.,r..l  if  it  j,t  tl,  |H.:  liUl\  |  |mvt,  l()|(| 
tlio  f]o«'tor«  the.v  iiiimt  tin  »,i.  ..li.uild  il  t'l-fuiii''  i-vidi-nt.  lln 
talka  nf  death  without  n  »limli>  nf  fmr.  .  .  , 


Tlio  reunion  nf  the  tw.>  mm  niim-  iialnntlly  in  u  iluy  ur 
two,  when  Kinvfofi  i|iiiclly  CII|ITI-I|  l:nir,.n..lipi,|V  riHim'uml 
road  him  u  PiirliiiiiiciHury  ih-lmt«-  l'..f  whii-li  li<-  ]tml  nuked; 
and  for  llu>  hint  week  Huwlun  t,«,k  lii-i  nulnrul  plaee  HH  the 
priiicipnl  wiih-iicr,  with  !{»»..  ((ii,l  l',nn-in^,u,  \,\-  i\w  \m\ 


-  m....v  ^uu  j.i/1  una  guuu.  news,  wmcii  overjoys  us;  out  tue 
care  imist  in  no  way  be  relaxed.'     The  coming  Sunday, 
April  17,  was  Easter  Day,  and  Bose,  an  earnest  Church- 
man, remembering  that  it  was  Beaconsfield's  regular  cus- 
tom to  receive  the  Sacrament  on  that  day  in  his  parish 
church  at  Hughenden,  wished  that  he  shcmld  be  reminded 
and  given  the  opportunity  of  communicating  once  more. 
Rowton  and  Barrington  agreed,  hut  Quain  peremptorily 
forbade  the  suggestion  being  made,  on  the  ground  that  the 
patient  would  realise  at  once  that  his  case  was  hopeless  and 
would  turn  his  face  to  the  wall  and  die.     '  To  myself  sitting 
by  his  bed  at  night,'  writes  Kidd,  '  he  spoke  twice  on  spir- 
itual subjects,  in  a  manner  indicating  his  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  Christ  and  of  the  Redemption.'     Two  of  his 
last  recorded  utterances,  eloquent,  the  one  of  his  sufferings, 
the  other  of  his  fearlessness  in  presence  of  the  Hereafter, 
were :     '  I  have  suffered  much.     Had  I  been  a  Nihilist,  I 
should  have  confessed  all/  and  '  I  had  rather  live,  but  I  am 
not  afraid  to  die.' 

At  Eastertide  his  drowsiness  gained  on  him  and  passed 
into  stupor ;  and  in  the  early  morning  of  Easter  Tuesday, 
April  19,  it  was  clear  to  his  friends  and  physicians  gath- 
ered round  his  bed,  that  he  was  sinking.  Rowton  and 
Barrington  clasped  his  right  hand ;  his  left  was  laid  in 
Kidd's.  '  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  heart  ceased  to 
beat,  a  strangely  affecting  movement  of  the  dying  man  was 
observed  by  [his]  two  devoted  political  friends.  .  .  .  The 
Minister,  his  ministering  over,  half  raised  himself  from  his 
recumbent  posture,  and  stretched  himself  out,  as  his  wont 
was  when  rising  to  reply  in  debate.  Then  his  lips  moved ; 
but,  no  words  came  to  the  acutely  listening  ears  about  him. 
Only  Death  heard.'1  Here  are  the  simple  terms  in  which 
iMevnell's  Benjamin  Disraeli,  p.  199.  I  am  indebted  to  this 


.LlOSC,  ill'    pHHSfU    MWIM     Wllllliui    nil  ill-ling)   v.uiiiiij     iv^    vi     in 

sleep,  at  4.30  in  (.lie  presence  of  Lord  Row  ton,  Lord  Bar- 
rington,  myself,  and  the  physicians.  We.  kissed  his  fine 
noble  forehead,  ...  I  never  saw  any  tiling  more  fine  and 
impressive  than  his  peaceful  and  tranquil  expression,  and 
his  appearance  is  one  of  the  greatest  dignity  and  repose.' 
A  Power  had  passed  from  the  earth. 

Rowton  sent  a  detailed  account  of  the  last  days  to  Lady 
Bradford. 

Lord  Rowton  to  Lady  Bradford. 

19,  CURZON  STKEKT,  Friday  night,  April  22,  '81. —  Since  that 
dreadful  morning  I  may  say  I  ha-vo  been  unable  to  write.  To- 
day I  have  been  better:  but  I  had  not  a  moment.  When  I  was 
nt  Osborne,  when  I  had  hoped  for  time  to  send  you  a  few  lines, 
I  found  my  every  moment  taken  up  by  the  Qucon,  with  whom 
I  passed  hours  telling  her  all  she  wished  to  know  of  her  loved 
friend.  Arid  she  did  love  him. 

The  last  day  and  hours  were  distressing  from  his  laboured 
breathing,  but  the  last  minutes  and  moments  were  very  quiet 
and  evidently  quite  painless.  The  very  end  was  strikingly  dig- 
nified and  fine,  und  as  I  looked  on  his  dear  face,  just  at  the 
moment  when  his  spirit  left  him,  I  thought  that  I  had  never 
seen  him  look  so  triumphant  and  full  of  victory. 

In  all  those  last  days  he  was  so  bravo  and  gentle,  so  wonder- 
fully considerate  and  good  to  all,  that  I  felt  I  should  Imvo  loved 
him  more  than  ever,  had  he  lived. 

He  often  said  he  knew  he  had  no  chance,  and  seemed  to  wish 
almost  that  the  doctors  would  tell  him  so.  But  they  did  not 
know  —  or  would  not  tell  him,  and  so  he  glided  on  till  the  ship 
of  his  life  got  among  the  clouds  and  the  breakers,  and  he  began 
to  sink  without  knowing  where  ho  was.  And  so  it  came  that 
he  had  not  the  opportunity  of.  sending  a  word  to  some,  to  whom, 
as  I  thought  I  could  see,  he  would  have  sent  a  loving  message 
had  he  known  what  was  so  near.  I  never  doubted  what  the  end 
must  be.  I  know  too  well,  how  little  of  reserve  force  for  long 
post  was  left  in  him. 

T      nm     TTCfpfT     ITnl-l  n-l-iwtr  1      V*-l»4-      T     -rrrf\n1t-      ,-lT,.rt"l1       «»-.       4.1, « I.  ^f,.      TI.C,.      I™ 


so.  JJay  and  night  was  I  with  him  trying  to  help  him  over  all 
his  pains  and  troubles,  as  each  arose,  or  to  dispel  some  of  the 
confusions  which  came  over  his  poor  tired  brain.  It  was  weary 
work  that  sitting,  with  my  hand  in  his,  in  the  night  watches, 
trying  to  guide  that  mighty  mind,  as  a  child's  has  to  be  led  — 
that  trying  to  be  cheerful,  when  I  could  scarcely  help  weeping! 
And  I  was  thankful,  more  than  I  could  ever  have  deemed  pos- 
sible, when  the  great  peace  came  over  him. 

Will  you  let  me  know  when  you  come  to  London?    It  will 
be  a  real  comfort  to  see  you;  there  is  none  greater  thaii  to  give 

aiid  receive  sympathy. 

How  Lady   Chesterfield   will  miss  him!    I  feel   for   her  so 

deeply. 

Lady  Chesterfield,  now  quite  an  old  woman,  survived 
Beacoiisfield  only  four  years.  Lady  Bradford  lived  till 
1894,  cherishing  always  as  one  of  her  greatest  treasures 
a  framed  miniature  portrait  of  Beaconsfield,1  specially  de- 
signed for,  and  presented  to,  her  by  the  Queen,  after  his 
death,  in  memory  of  their  common  friend. 

Deep  and  sincere  and  almost  universal  was  the  national 
mourning  for  the  national  loss.  It  was  felt,  even  by  those 
who  had  lightly  rejected  him  the  year  before,  that  the 
country  was  infinitely  the  poorer  for  his  death ;  that  a  true 
lover  and  faithful  servant  of  England  was  gone.  Great  as 
he  had  been  in  his  day  of  •power,  he  had  seemed  even  greater 
in  the  manly  fashion  in  which  he  had  accepted  the  decision 
of  the  polls,  neither  whining  nor  sulking,  but  still,  in  spite 
of  age  and  illness,  labouring  for  his  country's  good.  Abroad 
it  was  everywhere  recognised  that  indeed  a  prince  and  great 
man  had  fallen  in  Israel. 

The  Queen's  grief  was  very  great ;  in  some  of  her  letters 
she  said  she  was  '  heart-broken.'  She  summoned  Rowton 
to  Osborne  to  tell  her  everything  and  answer  all  her  ques- 
tions; but  she  did  not  wait  for  his  arrival  before  giving 

*  _  -  si,  •  il        1 


me     QclU    JHHJUl^UJ-UJC     UJ.     ujao    \a^ttLJ-i     ^J-     ivu.vj     j-jci*  A     '-'a.     u^n^MLia- 

field,  in  which  Her  Majesty  last  a  most  devoted  friend 
and  counsellor,  and  the  nation  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
statesmen.'  And  this  was  her  first  outpouring  of  sorrow 
to  Barrington : 

Queen  Victoria  'to  Lord  Barrinijton. 

OSBORNE,  April  19,  1881. —  The  Queen  meant  to  write  to  Lord 
Harrington  before  she  received  his  sad  and  touching  letter  giving 
the  details  —  so  painfully  interesting  —  of  the  last  hours  nml 
moments  of  the  life  of  her  beloved  and  valued  friend  and  coun- 
sellor. She  feels  very  keenly  not  having  aeon  him,  or  oven 
looked  at  him  once  more,  hut  then  she  feared  tho  great  agitation 
for  him,  and  it  might  have  been  painful  to  all.  And  she  grieves 
now  to  think  she  cannot  see  him  even  in  his  last  sloop  —  ns  sho 
has  so  many  valued  friends.  But  it  is  too  far  off  and  tho  weather 
too  uncertain. 

Words  are  too  weak  to  suy  whnt  tlio  Queen  feels;  how  over- 
whelmed she  is  with  this  terrible,  irreparable  loan  —  which  is  a, 
national  one  —  and  indeed  a  great  one  to  the  world  at  largo  I 
Ilia  kindness  and  devotion  to  the  Qucou  on  all  and  every  occa- 
sion—  his  anxiety  to  lighten  her  cures  and  difficulties  who  never, 
never  can  forget,  and  will  miss  cruelly.  The  Queou  feels  deeply 
for  all  dear  Lord  Beaconsfield's  friends,  and  for  his  many  fol- 
lowers who  have  lost  so  admirable  and  wise  u  Loader.  Tho 
Queen  would  wish  to  thank  Lord  Bnrrington  for  his  constant 
attention  in  telegraphing  to  her.  All  is  silent  now,  and  still; 
and  the  terrible  void  makes  the  heart  sick.  What -three  weeks 
of  anxious  watching  —  of  hopes  and  fears — •  these  have  been; 
just  three  weeks  yesterday  since  Lord  Barringtou  dined  with  tho 
Queen  and  first  expressed  anxiety ! 

No  one  felt  the  blow  more  keenly  than  those  who,  now 
that  Beaconsfield  was  gone,  were  left  to  he  the  standard- 
hearers  of  the  Conservative  canse.  Northcotc  wrote  to  Row- 
ton  on  hearing  the  news : 


auu  uuuusei  in  an  sons  OT  difficulties. 

And  Salisbury,  in  a  letter  to  H.  0.  Raikes  on  April  26, 
said,  '  I  have  just  returned  from  the  old  chief's  funeral. 
It.  was  a  very  striking  sight,  and  to  me  inexpressibly  sad. 
It  seems  like  the  passing  away  of  an  epoch.  What  is  it 
that  lies  before  us  ? ' 

On  the  day  of  Beaconsfield's  death  Gladstone,  as  Prime 
Minister,  offered,  by  telegram  and  letter,  the  honour  of  a 
public  funeral,  feeling  assured  that,  in  so  doing,  he  was 
'  acting  in  conformity  with  the  general  expectation  and 
desire.'     Such  a  national  tribute  had  been  amply  earned; 
but  the  old  statesman  had  left  with  Eowton  and  Rose,  and 
inserted  in  his  will,  definite  instructions  that  he  was  to 
be  buried  at  Hughenden  with  his  wife  and  that  his  funeral 
was  to  be  conducted  witb  the  same  simplicity  as  hers  was. 
Any  hesitation  that  his  secretary  and  executors  may  have 
felt  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  finding  in  their  chief's  private 
despatch  box  Lady  Beaccmsfield's  touching  letter '  of  fare- 
well to  her  husband,  desiring  that  he  and  she,  who  were  so"" 
united  in  life,  should  lie  in  the  same  grave  after  death.    It 
might  seem  more  fitting  that  one  who  delighted  in  gorgeous 
ceremonial,  and  who  always  carried  himself  with  picturesque 
distinction  through  the  pageant  of  life,  should  be  borne 
with  stately  ritual  through  mourning  crowds  to  a  resting- 
place  among  his  peers  in  the  historic  Abbey.     But  there 
was  another  side  to  his  character,  which  suited  well  with 
his  own  quiet  country  churchyard.     Artificial  as  he  was 
in  many  ways,  few  men  have  more  relished  the  simpler 
sources  of  happiness:  wife  and  home,  reading  and  writing, 
trees,  flowers,  and  birds,  old  friends  and  small  kindnesses. 

So  it  was  the  man,  rather  than  the  statesman  and  author, 
who  was  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  illustrious  as- 


uie  Aniuafisailors  or  vjcrmnny,  JVIIHU-UI,  aim  i  ursi'v,  aim 
Russell  Lowell,  at  once,  the  Minister  of  the  mighty  Anglo- 
Saxon  State,  across  tho  ocean  and  a  literary  man  of  high 
distinction.  There,  with  tho  exception  of  Oranbrook,  who 
was  in  Italy,  were  almost  all  Boaconsficld's  old  colleagues, 
conspicuous  among  them  Salisbury,  of  late  his  right-hand 
man  and  destined  successor;  Northcote,  staiu'.he.st  of  col- 
leagues and  friends;  John  Manners,  lifelong  comrade  in  po- 
litical action ;  Cairns,  the  weightiest  in  counsel  of  all ;  and 
Derby,  present  to  bury  in  the  grave  the  discords  of  tho  last 
three  years  and  to  revive  the  memories  of  a  political  disci- 
pleship  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
worthy  representatives  of  his  political  opponents.  If  Glad- 
stone was  kept  away  by  business  and  Granvillo  by  illness, 
Harrington,  between  whom  and  Beaeonsfiold  there  had  been 
much  mutual  liking  and  respect,  attended,  along  with  other 
leaders  of  the  future,  such  as  Harcourt  and  Lord  Rosebcry, 
who  both  had  recollections  of  visits  to  llnghonden  in  hap- 
pier days  and  of  pleasant  saunter  and  converses  with  its  dead 
master.  Personal  as  well  as  political  friendship  of  long 
standing  brought  Abergavcnny  and  Henry  Lennox.  Art, 
was  represented  by  Leigh  ton  and  Milluis.  Lyttou  followed 
to  the  grave  the  chief  who  had  raised  and  upheld  him;  and 
it  was  fitting  that  tho  Duke  of  Portland,1  head  of  tho  I3cn- 
tincks,  should  come  to  show  respect  for  the  coadjutor  and 
biographer  of  his  cousin  Lord  George.  Bradford's  pres- 
ence recalled  the  tenderer  intimacies  of  recent  yours. 
Prominent  among  the  mourners  were  tho  faithful  threo 
who  had  kept  vigil  in  Curzon  Street,  Rowton,  Barrington, 
and  Eose ;  and  associated  with  Rose  was  the  other  executor, 
Sir  'Nathaniel  dc  Rothschild,  afterwards  Lord  Rothschild, 
Baron  Lionel's  eldest  son.  The  family  mourners  were  only 
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wmcu  covered  tne  comn  and  the  bier  were  two  from  the 
Queen,  one  being  entirely  o£  fresh  primroses,  with  the 
legend,  '  His  favourite  flowers,  from  Osbornc,  a  tribute  of 
affection  from  Queen  Victoria.'    After  a  simple  service 
conducted  by  the  vicar  in  the  village  church,  the  remains 
of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  borne  by  the 
tenants  of  the  estate,  were  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  wife 
in  the  vault  which  he  had  had  constructed  just  outside  the 
eastern  wall ;  and  with  him  in  the  coffin,  next  his  heart,  was 
buried  the  farewell  letter  which  that  wife  had  written  him 
five  and  twenty  years  before.    In  the  same  vault  had  long 
reposed  in  death  Mrs.  Brydges  Willyams,  his  friend  and 
benefactress ; l  and  his  last  brother,  Ralph,  filled,  some  years 
later,  a  neighbouring  grave. 

Four  days  after  the  funeral,  on  April  30,  Beaconsfield's 
royal  mistress  came  to  Hughenden  to  bid  a  personal  fare- 
well to  her  favourite  Minister  in  his  tomb.     She  had  last 
seen  him  when  she  parted  from  him  at  Windsor  at  the  close 
of  his  visit  from  December  8  to  December  10.     He  had 
then  driven  home  by  Eose's  house  of  Rayners  at  Penn,  and 
had  lunched  there,  entering  Rayners  park  by  Loudwater 
gate  and  leaving  by  Criers-hill.     The  Queen  determined  to 
follow  the  same  route  in  her  pilgrimage  to  Hughenden 
churchyard;  and  accordingly  the  royal  carriages  were  con- 
ducted by  Rose's  servant  through  the  park  from  lodge  to 
lodge  by  the  exact  way  that  Beaconsfield  had  taken.     Simi- 
larly at  Hughenden,  Her  Majesty  trod  in  the  path  by  which 
his  body  had  been  borne  to  the  grave ;  and  the  vault  was 
reopened  that  she  might  lay  on  his  coffin  yet  another  wreath. 
]STor  could  the  Queen's  loyalty  to  him  who  had  been  so 
loyal  to  her  be  satisfied  till,  from  her  privy  purse,  she  had 
erected  in  Hughenden  Church,  over  the  seat  in  the  chancel 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  occupy,  a  personal  monument 2 
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memorial  is  placed  by  his  grateful  Sovereign  and  Friend, 
Victoria  .K.I.  "Kings  love  him  Unit  speakoth  right," 
Proverbs,  xvi,  13.  February  '27,  IS.Sii.' 

The  death  came  in  tho  Easter  rocoas.  When  Parliament, 
reassembled,  both  Houses  voted,  in  accordance  with  prece- 
dent, tho  erection,  at  the  public  expense,  of  a  statue  of  the 
great  Minister  and  consummate  Parliamenlarian  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the.  Lords  with  unanimity,  the.  Commons 
with  a  dissenting  minority  less  in  proportion  than  that 
which,  at  Fox's  instance,  had  disputed  a  similar  public. 
honour  to  Pitt.  Gladstone,  tho  'Leader  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  to  overthrow  Beaeonsfiold's  Government,  and 
reverse  his  policy,  was  in  a  delie.ale.  position,  as  tho  pro- 
poser of  such  a  resolution;  but  ho  acquitted  himself  vvilh 
taste  and  dignity,  lie  impressed  upon  (lie  House  that  not 
only  had  Bcaconsfield  sustained  a  great,  historical  part  but 
that  Ins  actions  had  received  at  (lie  lime  tho  full  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Parliament,  liesides  tho  happy  quotation 
already  mentioned,  about  tho  return  from  .Berlin,  ho  dwell; 
on  his  unique  career,  on  his  loyalty  to  his  nice,  on  his  pure 
domestic  life,  and  on  tho  absence  of  personal  animosity  in  his 
dealings  Avith  political  opponents.  Tho  following  passage 
was  felt  to  be  alike  absolutely  true  and  absolutely  sincere: 

Thoro  were  certain  gront  qualiticH  of  tho  deceased  statesman 
that  I  think  it  right  to  dwell  upon  .  .  .  —  qualities  hnmodiatol.v 
connected  with  conduct  —  with  regard  to  which  1  would  wuy, 
were  I  a  younger  man,  that  I  should  like  to  stump  tho  recollec- 
tion of  them  on  myself  for  my  own  future  guidance,  and  with 
regard  to  which  I  would  confidently  any  to  others  who  nro 
younger  than  myself  that  I  strongly  recommend  them  for  notie.o 
and  imitation.  They  wcro  qualities  not  only  written  in  n  marked 
manner  on  his  eurocr,  but  possessed  by  him  in  a  degree  mi- 


..»vn  ^^v,  ^^x^o  ^  .uin.iou^o,  imvu,  a.  inmK,  never  known  but 
two  whom  I  could  pronounce  his  equal. 

But  it  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  most  delicate 
appreciation  was  shown,  that  the  aptest  and  truest  eulogies 
were   delivered.     Granville,  socially  a  friend  though  po- 
litically a  foe,1  touched  with  deft  grace  on  many  salient 
points  of  the  dead  leader's  character  and  career.     He  spoke 
of  his  rare  and  splendid  gifts,  of  his  force  of  character,  of 
his  long  and  continuous  service.     He  reminded  the  peers 
that  Beaconsfield's  great  personal  success  had  Vjeen  achieved 
by  his  own  strong  individuality,  without  any  adventitious 
circumstances.     He  dwelt  on  his  mastery,  in  writing  and 
speaking  and  conversation,  of  censure  and  of  eulogy;  on 
his  '  singular  power  of  coining  and  applying  phrases  which 
caught  the  popular  mind  and  which  attached  praise  or  blame 
to  the  actions  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State.'     He  singled 
out  for  notice  the  tolerance  and  fairness  and  forhearance 
which  he  had  shown  to  his  political  opponents  and  especially 
to  himself  in  that  House,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable 
power  of  destructiveuess  which  he  possessed  and  sometimes 
exercised.     He  added  a  tribute  to  his  good  nature  and 
kindheartedness  in  private  life,  and  in  particular  to  his 
sensitiveness  to  kindnesses  shown  him  by  others.     One  sen- 
tence deserves  to  be  especially  remembered :     '  The  noble 
earl  undoubtedly  possessed  a  power  of  appealing  to  the 
imagination,  not  only  of  his  countrymen,  but  of  foreigners, 
and  that  power  is  not  destroyed  by  death.'    In  his  perora- 
tion Grauville  dwelt  on  the  cordial  reception  which  Bea- 
consfield  had  met  with  in  that  House,  representative  though 
it  was  of  a  proud,  powerful,  and  wealthy  aristocracy.     '  I 
can  conceive  no  brighter  and  no  more  brilliant  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  portals  of  this  assembly  smoothly  roll 


back  to  admit  eminent  find  custmguisnoa  men  ami  welcome 
them  to  the  very  first  ranks  in  the  assembly  that  they  ao 
entered,  than  the  example  of  the  late  Lord  Beacons-field.' 

Salisbury's  tribute  was  at  once  more  weighty  and  more 
moving.  His  close  political  connection  with  Bcacoiisficld 
was,  he  reminded  the  House,  comparatively  recent.  '  But 
it  lasted  through  anxious  and  difficult  times,  when  the.  char- 
acter of  men  is  plainly  seen  by  those  who  work  with  them; 
and  on  me,  as  I  believe  on  all  others  who  have  worked  with 
him,  bis  patience,  bis  gentleness,  bis  unswerving  and  un- 
selfish loyalty  to  bis  colleagues  and  fellow-labourers  have 
made  an  impression  which  will  never  leave  me  ao  long  an  life 
lasts.'  The  impression,  he  said,  which  Beaeonafiold  made 
on  tbo  mass  of  his  countrymen  was,  of  course,  due  to  other 
causes ;  partly  to  the  peculiar  character  of  his  genius,  tho 
wonderful  combination  of  qualities  rarely  found  together; 
partly  to  the  splendid  perseverance  by  which  ho  overcame 
all  obstacles  and  proved  that  there  was  for  every  English- 
man, however  bumble,  an  open  career  leading  to  the  highest 
positions  under  the  Crown.  There  was  yot  another  cause. 

Lord  Bcaconailekl's  feelings  and  principles  witli  rrapoct  to  the 
greatness  of  his  country,  more  nncl  more  as  life  wont  on,  nuido 
an  impression  on  his  countrymen.  Zeal  for  tho  greatness  of 
England  was  the  passion  of  his  life.  OpinioiiH  might  differ, 
and  did  differ  deeply,  ns  to  tho  measures  and  tbo  slops  by  which 
expression  was  givon  to  that  dominant  feeling;  but,  more  nnd 
more  as  his  life  went  on  and  drow  nenr  .its  clone,  as  tho  lioat 
and  turmoil  of  controversy  wore  loft  behind,  aa  the,  gratification 
of  every  possible  ambition  negatived  the  suggestion  of  any  in- 
ferior motive  nnd  brought  out  into  greater  prominence  tho  purity 
and  the  strength  of  this  one  intense  fooling,  tho  people  of  this 
country  recognised  tho  force  with  which  this  desire  dominated 
his  actions,  and  they  repaid  it  by  an  affection  and  rovoronco 
which  did  not  depend  on,  and  had  no  concern  with,  opinions  as 


later 

years  were  free  from  those  pecuniary  troubles  which  had 
grievously  afflicted  his  youth  and  middle  age.     It  is  true 
that  he  never  paid  off  in  his  lifetime  the  mortgage  which 
Andrew  Montagu  held  on  Hnghenden  for  £5T,000  —  the 
enormous  sum   which  represented  Disraeli's  accumulated 
indebtedness.     But  since  18T3,  owing  to  Montagu's  gener- 
osity, he  had  only  been  paying  interest  at  2  per  cent,  on  this 
mortgage;  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he 
had  received  some  £35,000  under  the  wills  of  Mrs.  Brydges 
Willyams  and  his  brother  James,  and  had  made  nearly 
£20,000  by  Lothair  and  Endymion  and  the  popular  reprint 
of  his  novels.     Most  of  this  money  he  had  prudently  in- 
vested in  Consols,  where  there  were  £40,000  standing  in  his 
'  name  at  his  death.     Moreover,  he  had  almost  doubled  the 
acreage,    and    in  consequence  considerably  increased  the 
rental  value,  of  the  Hnghenden  estate.    .Then,  although  he 
had  lost  by  his  wife's  death  £5,000  a  year  and  a  house  in 
London,  he  had  enjoyed  from  18T4  to   1880  uu  official 
income  of  the  same  amount J  and  an  official  residence  which 
he  occupied  for  about  a  couple  of  years ;  and,  when  he  was 
out  of  office,  he  had  received  since  1859  a  pension  of  £2,000 
a  year.     Accordingly  at  his  death  his  financial  position  was 
found  to  be  satisfactory.     His  will  was  proved  originally 
at  £03,000,  subsequently  increased  to  £84,000;  and  the  ex- 
ecutors were  easily  able  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  Ilughen- 
den.     Owing  to  the  considerable  sum  realised  by  the  sale  of 
Beaconsficld's  personal  effects,  and  to  the  accumulations  of  a 
long  minority,  continued  tinder  the  provisions  of  the  will 
until  his  nephew  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  estate 
passed  to  his  heir  not  merely  unembarrassed  by  mortgage, 
bit  also  in  excellent  condition.     With  pardonable  pride  in 
the  association  of  the  name  and  the  place,  Beaconsfield  di- 


when  ho  succeeded,  should  take  at  onrte  the  name  of  Disraeli. 
Even  in  these  revolutionary  days,  there  will  ho  a  widespread 
hope  flint  it  may  be  long  before  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
HugLenden  is  of  any  other  blood  or  bears  any  other  name. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
THE  MAN  AND  His  WOBK 

A  politician  who  looms  very  large  to  his  own  contem- 
poraries is  frequently  forgotten  almost  before  the  grass  has 
grown  on  his  grave.  Even  a  veritahle  statesman  often  un- 
dergoes temporary  oblivion  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  death,  and  is  only  resuscitated  and  placed  in  his 
proper  niche  in  history  by  a  subsequent  generation.  Dis- 
raeli's fame  was  never  forgotten  nor  obscured.  It  was  kept 
alive  from  year  to  year  through  a  popular  observance  and 
through  the  development  of  a  popular  political  organisation. 

The  legend  '  his  favourite  flowers,'  attached  by  the  Queen 
to  the  wreath  of  primroses  which  she  sent  to  be  laid  on  his 
coffin,  surprised  and  puzzled  the  world.     Surely,  people 
said,  there  must  be  some  mistake.     A  man  whose  pet  bird 
was  a  peacock  must  have  had  a  correspondingly  flamboyant 
taste  in  flowers.     To  so  bizarre  and  sophisticated  a  states- 
man, a  primrose,  even  if  the  gift  of  a  Queen,  could  but 
have  been  a  yellow  primrose,  and  nothing  more.     Had  he 
sung  the  praises  of  primroses  in  his  novels?    They  were 
only  mentioned,  it  appeared,  in  Coningsby  as  a  suitable 
natural  object  to  which  to  compare  a  dish  of  hissing  bacon 
and  eggs,  and  in  Lothair  as  making  a  capital  salad!     So 
unaccountable  did  the  Queen's  statement  seem  that  the  far- 
fetched suggestion  was  hazarded,  that  by  '  his '  Her  Majesty 
meant  tho  Prince  Consort's  —  a  suggestion  which  was  even 
in   mia-rters  which  should  have  known  Disraeli 


he  honoured  the  primrose  above  all  other  llowers;  but  it  vs 
certain  that  he  gave  Queen  Victoria,  and  several  of  his 
friends,  excellent  reasons  for  believing  so.  Year  by  year, 
in  March  and  April,  the  Qneen,  as  we  Imvo  seen,  sent  her 
Minister  spring  flowers,  mainly  primroses  and  violets,  from 
Windsor  and  Osborue;  and  his  acknowledgments  generally 
singled  out  the  primroses  —  ambassadors,  as  he  called  them, 
of  spring  —  for  especial  admiration.  Home  of  his  phrases 
have  been  quoted  already.  Here  are  more  extracts  from 
his  letters.  On  April  21,  1876:  'lie  likes  the  primroses 
so  much  bettor  for  their  being  wild;  they  seem  an  offering 
from  the  Fauns  and  Dryads  of  the  woods  of  Oabonio.'  On 
March  28,  18*78:  '  Some  bright  bands  of  primroses  have 
visited  him  to-day,  which  he  thinks  shows  that  your  Maj- 
esty's sceptre  has  touched  the  Enchanted  Isle.'  Guests  who 
dined  with  him  just  after  one  of  these  consignments  had 
arrived  remembered  how  he  would  aay  with  prido  when  they 
admired  the  hcaped-up  bowls  of  primroses  that  formed  the 
table  decoration:  '  They  were  all  sent  to  mo  this  morning 
by  the  Queen  from  Osborne,  as  she  knows  it  is  my  favourite 
flower.'  And  he  told  some  of  those  who  condoled  with  him 
on  his  loss  of  power  in  April,  18fi(),  that  he  was  looking 
forward  now  to  enjoying  his  favourite  primroses  at  Tlugh- 
enden.  For  at  Hughenden  he  cultivated  them  freely  in 
the  German  Forest  and  the  Park,  and  gave  the  woodmen 
strict  orders  to  protect  the  wild  plants.  More  than  most 
men  did  the  ageing  Beaconsfield  welcome,  each  yenr  the 
approach  of  spring,  as,  owing  to  recurrent  asthma  and 
bronchitis,  it  was  only  in  '  Favonian  '  airs  that  he  could 
freely  breathe;  and  his  affections  were  naturally  attracted 
to  the  typical  spring  flower. 

The  controversy  had   definitely  connected   "Beaconsfield 


April  19  as  Primrose  Day. 

To  the  Editor  of  '  The  Times.' 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  worth  noting  that  during  the  last  day 
or  two  a  demand  has  arisen  at  florists'  in  London,  at  least  in 
every  part  of  the  West  End,  for  what  are  called  'Beaconsfield 
buttonholes' — that  is,  small  bunches  of  primroses,  for  wearing 
on  the  anniversary  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death  on  the  Iflth  inst. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  primrose  was  his  favourite  flower. 
This  spontaneous  expression  of  popular  sentiment  is,  so  far  as 
it  has  come  under  my  own  observation,  altogether  apart  from 
party  feeling,  any  exhibition  of  which,  on  such  an  occasion, 
would,  indeed,  be  a  desecration  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  memory. 
It  has  always  been  a  popular  practice,  as  classical  mythology, 
Church  history,  and  heraldry  prove,  to  associate  great  names 
with  particular  flowers;  and  it  is  still  in  full  force.  .  .  . 

The  purpose  of  my  letter  ...  is  ...  to  place  on  open  record 
the  small  beginnings  of  what  may  gradually  grow  into  a  settled 
popular  custom,  more  honouring  in  its  simple,  unbought  loyalty 
to  Lord  Beaconsflold's  memory,  and  more  truly  English,  than 
the  proudest  monument  of  bronze  or  marble  that  could  be  raised 
to  his  name. 

The  letter  was  signed  '  Out  of  the  Surly-Burly ' ;  but 
the  writer  was  the  eminent  Anglo-Indian,  the  late  Sir  George 
Birdwood,  who,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  his  brilliant  idea, 
had  himself  been  largely  responsible  for  thoso  preparations 
for  an  outbreak  of  primroses  on  April  19  which  he  re- 
counted so  objectively.     In  spite,  or  perhaps  partly  be- 
cause, of  the  tactless  sneers  of  the  Liberal  press,  the  idea 
appealed  at  once  to  the  popular  imagination.    Buttonholes 
of  primroses  were  very  noticeable  in  London  on  the  day  in 
1882  ;  and  next  year,  stimulated  by  a  further  letter  in  Tlie 
Times  from  Birdwood,  under  the  signature  this  time  of 
'  Hortus  Sic  cus,'  and  by  the  ceremony  of  the  unveiling  on 
Ar^'l  10  n-f  tliP  "Rennonsfield  statue  in  Parliament  Square, 
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Wolff  tlie  further  idea  of  a  great  organisation  to  popularise' 
the  Tory  principles  of  which  Beaconsfield  was  the  exponent ; 
and  the  scheme  was  enthusiastically  worked  out  by  the 
Fourth  Party  and  by  Borthwick  of  the  Morni-ny  Poxl.  Thus 
out  of  Primrose  Day  grew  the  Primrose  League,  with  its 
glittering  array  of  knights,  dames,  and  associates,  and  its 
profitable  adaptation  of  social  influences  to  political  ends  — 
a  League  which  has  long  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  most  efficient  political  organisations  in  exist- 
ence. Never  had  a  dead  statesman  so  marked  a  tribute 
paid  to  the  persistence  of  his  fame.  Even  the.  Great  War 
lias  not  affected  the  observance  of  Primrose  Day.  The 
statue  in  Parliament  Square  is  still  decorated  on  that  day 
with  '  his  favourite  flower  '  in  honour  of  a  statesman  who 
has  been  dead  nearly  forty  years;  still  a  great,  proportion 
of  the  population,  male  and  female,  appear  in  the.  streets 
on  April  10  wearing  bunches  or  buttonholes  of  primroses. 

What  qualities  in  Disraeli,  what  political  achievement 
of  his,  gained  him  this  unique  position  in  the  affection  and 
recollection  of  bis  countrymen  ?  Why  has  honour  been 
paid  to  him  which  was  never  offered  to  Chatham  or  Pitt,  to 
Peel,  Palmerston,  or  Gladstone?  Something,  no  doubt,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  flower,  so  pretty,  HO  popular,  so 
abundant  throughout  the  English  countryside;  and  to  the 
happy  coincidence  of  the  date  of  the  anniversary  with  the- 
season  at  which  the  primrose  is  in  fullest  bloom.  Some  in- 
fluence, too,  iu  the  building  up  of  a  Disraeli  tradition  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  cruel  disillusion  of  the,  performances  of 
the  second  Gladstone  Government;  to  the  associations  called 
up  by  the  names  of  Bradlangh,  Majulm,  Boycott,  Kilmuin- 
ham,  Phoenix  Park,  Penjdeh,  and  Gordon.  But  the  main 
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many  of  them  are  proved  to  have  heen.  Not  mainly  hy 
these  has  his  permanent  fame  heen  secured ;  but  hy  his  mar- 
vellous rise  from,  the  midst  of  a  then  despised  race  to  the 
summit  of  power,  hy  his  mysterious  and  romantic  person- 
ality, hy  the  high  and  imperial  patriotism  of  his  ideas,  and 
hy  that  imaginative  quality  in  him  which  fired  the  imagina- 
tion of  others.  Though  these  features  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter are  writ  large  over  this  and  the  preceding  volumes, 
something  more  may  perhaps  he  said  here  in  conclusion 
about  each  of  them. 

The  progress  from  a  middle-class  Jewish  literary  home 
to  Downing  Street  and  the  Congress  Hall  of  Berlin  could 
not  be  better  portrayed  than  in  some  striking  lines  from 
Tennyson's  In  Memoriam;  lines  which,  nevertheless,  were 
in  no  sense  suggested  hy  Disraeli's  career,  and  were,  in- 
deed, composed  at  a  time  when  his  public  course  was  not 
half  run.     The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  they  fit 
that  career  was  first  pointed  out  hy  Sir  John  Skelton,  one 
of  Disraeli's  most  judiciously  appreciative  admirers.    Ten- 
nyson writes  of  '  a  divinely  gifted  man,' 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  bappy  cbance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  bis  evil  star; 

Who  makes  by  force  bis  merit  known, 
And  lives  to  clutch  tho  golden  keys, 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees, 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne ; 

And,  moving  up  from  bigh  to  higher, 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  bope, 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire.1 


achievements  'on  Fortunes  crowning  slope.'  lu  KST-1-  he 
might  well  sewn  to  bo  '  tbo  pillar  of  a  people's  hope  ' ;  niid 
to  describe  the  leading  figure  of  i\  grenl  Kuropeim  IVaeo 
Congress  tis  '  the  contra  of  a  world's  desire. '  would  lie  a 
poetical  licence  of  no  excessive  kind. 

Hero  in  Disraeli's  career  there,  was  the  realisation  in 
fact  of  the   dream  which  has  flouted  before,   the   even  of 
many  an  ambitious  youth;  a  clear  proof  thai;  the.re  is  no 
eminence  to  which  genius,   aided  by  courage,   resolution, 
patience,  industry,  and  'happy  chance/  may  not  attain 
in  this  free  country  of  ours.     And  though  it  was  attained 
in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  'by  force,'  it  was  in  fair 
and  open  Parliamentary  fight;  and,  as  regards  tho  main 
struggle,  in  what  looked  at  first  like  a  hopeless  defiance 
hurled  by  a  pigmy  at  a  giant.     It  is  nonsense  to  talk  as 
if  Disraeli  betrayed  Peel;  if  there  was  any  betrayal,  it  was 
by  Peel  of  his  party.     Peel  may  have,  been   right  in  his 
change  of  front,  and  the  Victorian  age  thought  he  was; 
but  Disraeli,  who  championed  the  principles  on  which  he 
and  the  rest  of  Pce.l's  followers  had  boon  elected,  no  moro 
betrayed  Peel  than  "Ilartington  betrayed  Ciladslone,  when 
Gladstone  suddenly  adopted  Homo  Hule,  and  I  Turlington, 
with  a  remnant  of  Liberals  who  were  true  to  their  pledges, 
withstood  and  routed  him.     Not  only  was   Oisraeli's  po- 
litical advancement  won  in.  fair   light.     It  was  also  uu- 
contaminated  by  any  suspicion  that  ho  was  in  politics  for 
pecuniary  gain.     Had  that  been  in  any  degree  his  objeel, 
he  must  be  reckoned  most  unsuccessful,  as  he  oti joyed  olliee 
for  only. one  quarter  of  the  forty  years  and  more  durir.  ', 
which  he  sat  in  Parliament.     Moreover,  none  of  his  siu'.ecss 
was  due  to  demagogy;  he  made  no  '  pilgrimages  of  passion  ' 
among  the  electorate;  nor  did  ho  ever  appeal  for  support  1o 
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what  he  would  call  the  saloons  of  Mayfair,  whenever  he 
cared  or  could  find  time  to  attend  them,  as  well  as  Downing 
Street  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  his  social  tri- 
umph, whatever  may  be  thought  by  philosophers  of  its  in- 
trinsic value,  was  certainly  not  less  difficult  of  achievement 
for  a  despised  outsider  than  his  political,  and  was  perhaps 
the  sweeter  to  his  individual  palate.  It  is  clear  from  his 
papers  and  letters  that  he  was  accepted  in  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  of  his  life  as  a  competent  arbiter  in  delicate 
questions  arising  in  what  delights  to  call  itself  the  Great 
World. 

To  the  attraction  of  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  Disraeli's 
rise  there  was  added  the  further  attraction  of  his  mys- 
terious character  and  strange  appearance.    Mentally  and 
physically  he  was  quite  unlike  the  traditional  type  of  the 
British  statesman.     Hence  the  unvarying  interest  and  zest 
with  which  his  sentiments  and  his  action  were  awaited  at 
any  time  of  crisis.     Others  might  follow  a  humdrum  rule 
of  thumb;  whatever  Disraeli  did,  it  would  not  be  that. 
'What  will  Dizzy  say?'     'What  will  Dizzy  do?'  men 
asked.     '  How  like  Dizzy ! '  would  he  the  cry,  when  the 
witty  aphorism  had  been  launched,  the  unconventional  and 
unexpected  step  taken.     Indeed,  the  universal  use  of  the 
pet  name  '  Dizzy,'  recalling  the  '  Pam '  of  another  popu- 
lar statesman,  was  a  testimony  to  the  way  in  which  his 
personality  had  been  taken  to  the  people's  heart.     At  first 
employed  in  a  spirit  of  not  always  tolerant  contempt,  it 
became  long  before  his  death  a  mark  of  kindly  and  humor- 
ous attachment.     There  is  something  more  affectionate  and 
familiar  in  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  than  in  the  bestowal 
of  such  titles  as  <  The  People's  William'  and    the  Grand 
Old  Man.'  ..  ,    ,  , 


and  experience  had  deepened.  But  lie  seemed  throughout 
his  life  never  to  be  quite  of  tho  nation  which  he  loved, 
served,  and  governed;  always  to  bo  a  little  detached  when 
in  tho  act  of  leading;  always  to  bo  tho  spectator,  almost 
the  critic,  as  well  as  the  principal  performer.  '  No  Eng- 
lishman,' writes  Greenwood,  '  could  approach  Disraeli  with- 
out some  immediate  consciousness  that  ho  was  in  tho  pres- 
ence of  a  foreigner.' 

It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  and  impressivci  figure  that  you 
might  meet,  any  day,  in  tho  late  seventies  during  the  ses- 
sion, sauntering  slowly  on  IJowton's  arm  down  Whitehall. 
A  frame,  once  large  and  powerful,  now  shrunken  and  ob- 
viously in  physical  decay,  but  preserving  a  conscious  dig- 
nity, and,  whenever  aware  of  observation,  regaining  with 
effort  an  erect  attitude;  a  countenance  of  deathlike  pallor 
set  rigidly  like  a  mask ;  a  high,  broad  forehead,  and  Htrnight, 
well-formed  nose;  eyes  deeply  sunken  and  usually  lustre- 
less, but  capable  of  sudden  brightening  in  moments  of  ex- 
citement; a  wide,  flexible  mouth,  and  firm  chin;  the  whole 
face  in  a  setting  of  still  abundant  hair,  kept  perennially  us 
black  as  coal,  and  arranged  with  a  remnant  of  cm-liuoss  over 
the  ears,  with  one  conspicuous  curl  in  tho  centre  of  tho  fore- 
head, and  with  a  small  tuft  under  the  chin.  A  letter  of 
Northcote's  to  his  wife  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in 
1862  dates  the  origin  of  the  chiu-tuft:  '  Dizzy,'  he  writes, 
'  has  set  up  a  small  peaked  beard.1  Tho  curl  cm  tho  fore- 
head, which  came  naturally  in  youth,  was  a  work  of  careful 
art  in  age.  '  It  was  kept  in  its  place,'  writes  one  who,  when 
young,  was  admitted  to  the  groat  man's  intimacy,  '  by  being 
damped  and  then  a  yellow  bandanna  tied  tightly  round  it  in 
front,  with  the  cuds  down  his  back,  till  it  was  dry.  I  have 


wns  no  worse  lor  tne  bitter  weather,  with  a  feeble  groan.    I  ven- 
tured to  add  that  I  found  him  surrounded  by  his  illustrious 
predecessors;  he  groaned  again.    'Sir  Robert  Walpole  over  tha 
mantelpiece!'    He  feebly  bleated  the  word  'Walpole.'    At  first 
I  thought  he  must  be  dying,  then,  harmless  as  were  ray  words, 
I  thought  they  might  have  shocked  him.    I  waited  for  a  minute 
or  two:   and  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chundos,  his  intimate  personal  friend  from  boyhood:  a  noble- 
man of  by  no  means  formal  manners;  his  words  bore  close  re- 
semblance to  my  own :  to  my  relief  Disraeli  replied  in  the  same 
ghastly  manner.    I  felt  that  he  could  not  survive  the  night. 
Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  all  being  seated  at  dinner,  I  ob- 
served him  talking  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  Count  Apponyi, 
with  extreme  vivacity:  during  the  whole  of  dinner  their  con- 
versation was  kept  up :  I  saw  no  sign  of  flagging. 

This  is  difficult  to  account  for.  One  theory  has  been  that 
Disraeli  took  carefully  measured  doses  of  opium:  these  being 
calculated  to  act  at  a  given  time,  that  the  effect  of  the  subtle 
dosing  was  as  I  have  described.  I  never  saw  such  phenomena 
in  any  other  person:  in  fact  I  remember  diverting  the  late  Lord 
B.,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Disraeli's,  by  telling  him  that  I 
believed  D.  was  in  reality  a  corpse,  which  occasionally  came  to 
life;  and  that,  if  he  had  ever  been  a  human  being,  it  must  have 
been  at  a  far  distant  period  of  the  world's  existence.1 

Beaconsfield  could,  on  occasion,  make  capital  out  of  his 
physical  infirmities.  A  bishop  of  his  acquaintance,  of  an 
unusually  touchy  disposition,  thought  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister had  intentionally  cut  him  on  two  public  occasions  on 
one  day,  and  wrote  a  would-be  dignified  letter  to  say  that, 
although  quite  unaware  of  having  given  offence,  he  would 
accept  tho  intimation  that  the  acquaintance  must  cease. 
Beaconsfield'a  reply  was  delightful. 

To  the  Bishop  of . 

10    DOWNING  STREET,  May  5,  1879.- 1  sincerely  regret  that 
1  Imrl  not,  the  gratification  of  recognising  you  at  the  Levee  or 


derncss,  and  always  address  mo  first    JCvi-ii  our  most  gracious 
Prince,  tlic  Heir' Apparent,  with  whom  I  havo  tlio  honour  of 
being  in  frequent  communication,  habitually  deigns  to  pardon,  mo 
for  my  default. 
Let  mo  hope  that  a  Christian  Bishop  will  not  bo  loss  charitable! 

The  bishop  extricated  himself  with  some  dexterity  from 
an  awkward  .situation  by  explaining  Unit,  like,  the-,  rest  of 
the  world,  he  had  not  boeu  in  the  habit  of  aHsociating  tho 
idea  of  infirmity  of  any  kind^vitlv  the  name,  of  Lord  Bea- 
coHsncld. 

When  Beacoiisfiold  wont  down  to  Ilughonden  in  these 
later  years,  tho  statesman  and  social  oracle  became  the 
literary  recluse  of  country  fasten.  Though  often  alone  (hen 
for  long  periods  nnd,  after  his  release,  from  office,  without 
any  pressure  of  work  to  keep  him  Imsy,  he  declared  that 
he  never  felt  dull.  ITc  told  Harrington  that  lie  '  peopled 
the  air  with  imaginary  personages  ' — '  personages,'  no  doubt, 
whose  acquaintance,  in  many  cases,  we  loo  have  made  in 
Endym-ion.  Over  his  solitary  and  simple  dinner  he.  would 
read  one  of  his  favourite  authors,  mostly  classics  of  either 
Latin,  Italian  Renaissance,  or  English  eighteenth-century 
literature,  pausing  for  ten  mimiten  between  e.aeh  course. 
He  found  constant  interest  in  attending  to  the  proper  up- 
keep of  his  house  and  park,  and  to  the  seemly  e.undition  of 
his  estate.  Wo  find  him,  in  his  letters  to  his  agent,  Mr. 
Arthur  Yo.rnon,  provident  and  anxious  about  the.  due  warm- 
ing of  his  library  so  aa  to  preserve  the  Looks,  and  about  tho 
necessity  of  postponing  painting  so  that  there  might  he.  no 
smell  during  the  Queen's  visit.  Li  one  letter  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fences  of  a  farm.  '  I  never  in  my  life  flaw 
hedges  in  a  more  disgraceful  state;  absolute  gaps,  and  some 
filled  np  by  a  strong  luirdlo  the  whole  presenting  a  picture 


after  the  great  injury  that  was  occasioned  to  the  trees,  some 
years  ago,  by  these  animals.  There  are  many  trees  which 
were  taken  out  of  their  cradles  last  autumn,  which  are  now 
not  secure.  I  must  call  your  immediate  attention  to  this 

gross  infraction  of  his  agreement  by  Mr. ,  by  which  I 

feel  as  much  aggrieved  as  injured}  His  anxiety,  both  to 
secure  the  comfort  of  his  people  and  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove the  amenities  of  the  property,  comes  out  in  yet  an- 
other letter.  • 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Vcrnon. 

Private.  HUGHENDEN  MAKOR,  April  3,  1877.— Going  to  Q. 
Scss.  yesterday,  I  left  Hughenden  by  the  Aylesbury  lodge.  I 
wns  pained,  and  distressed,  at  the  scene  of  desolation  I  witnessed 
on  the  Park  Road,  near  the  Church.  There  was  some  excuse, 
in  old  days,  for  permitting  a  stack  near  that  building,  for  it  was 
beggarly  and  hideous ;  but  now  the  nuisance  seems  to  have  been 
removed,  in  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  the  structure,  13 
advanced  to  the  roadside,  and  is  guarded  by  rough  pales. 

After  the  great  trouble  I  have  takeu  to  civilise  this  approach, 
I  really  cannot  endure  the  present  aggravated  state  of  affairs. 

I  require  that  there  shall  be  no  more  stacks  permitted  in  that 
part  of  the' park;  that  the  place  shall  be  entirely  cleared,  and 
sown  with  the  best  grass  seed;  so  that  we  may  have  in  time  a 
good  sward. 

I  visited  the  cottages,  but  was  amazed  to  find  that  the  dwellers 
therein  wore  plagued  with  smoky  chimneys.  This  pest  destroys 
all  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  home.  Is  it  impossible  to  build  a 
cottage  without  smoky  chimneys?  I  remember  our  great  an- 
noyanco  and  trouble  at  the  principal  lodge,  but,  there,  the  dis- 
comfort was  ultimately  overcome. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  that  the  new  cottages  are  comfortable, 
and  I  wish  their  abodes  to  be  more  than  comfortable:  their  gardens 
should  be  assisted  with  flowers,  and  there  shd.  be  some  trees 
planted  in  them.  Gibbons  must  have  some  in  the  nursery,  coni- 
fers and  plants  and  trees  of  that  kind. 
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to  friends,  his  complete  freedom  from  malice  and  vindictive- 
ness  ? '  A  constant,  if  imperfect,  attempt  has  been  made 
throughout  this  biography  to  bring  out  these  lovable  quali- 
ties, and  to  show  the  depth  of  feeling  concealed  beneath  the 
cynical  mask.  Some  lighter  touches  may  be  added. 

Disraeli,  who  never  had  the  happiness  of  a  family  of  his 
own,  always  enjoyed  himself  in  the  company  of  children 
and  young  people,  and  made  himself  much  liked  in  the 
families  of  his  friends.  '  The  young  ones  think  Dizzy  the 
most  charming  playfellow  they  ever  met,'  wrote  his  host 
to  him  at  the  close  of  a  country-house  visit  in  1855.  His 
letters  to  Lady  Bradford  and  Lady  Newport  show  how 
devoted  he  was  to  Lady  Bradford's  grandchildren.  And, 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  he  was  a  very  welcome 
guest  in  the  family  party  at  llatfleld.  He  took  a  constant 
interest  in  the  development  of  his  nephew  Coningsby.  '  I 
am  glad  you  can  give  me  so  good  an  account  of  yourself,' 
he  wrote  to  the  boy  in  1876,  '  and  that  you  have  gained 
prizes  both  in  Latin  and  in  French.  Next  to  your  own, 
these  are  the  two  languages  which  will  be  most  useful  to 
you.' 

At  a  dinner  at  Lord  Wilton's  house  on  Juno  10,  1870, * 
Beaconsfield  had  the  misfortune,  when  cutting  bread,  to 
cut  a  finger  of  his  left  hand  rather  badly.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  bandaged  it  for  the  moment  with  her  handker- 
chief. '  I  asked  for  bread  and  they  gave  me  a  stone,' 
Beaconsfield  murmured,  '  but  I  had  a  princess  to  bind  up 
my  wounds.'  After  dinner  a  very  junior  local  practitioner 
was,  in  the  absence  of  his  chief,  called  in  to  strap  the  finger 
up  in  proper  fashion.  He  was  treated  with  Beaconsficld's 
invariable  courtesy,  playfully  called  his  '  guardian  angel,' 
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the  author's  encouragement.  He  replied:  'I  am  not  as  strong 
as  I  was,  and  I  cannot  undertake  to  read  your  young  friend's 
romances;  but  give  me  a  sheet  of  paper.'  So  then  and  there 

ho  sate  down  and  wrote:    'Dear  Mrs.  S ,  I  am  sorry  that 

I  cannot  dine  with  you  next  week,  but  I  shall  be  at  Hughenden. 
Would  that  my  solitude  could  he  peopled  with  the  bright  crea- 
tions of  Mr.  Mallock's  fancy!'  I  have  always  thought  that 
'  bright  creations,'  as  an  epitome  of  a  book  which  one  had  not 
read,  was  a  stroke  of  genius.1 

A  final  instance  must  be  given  of  Beaconsfield's  capac- 
ity for  playful  unbending  among  his  intimates.    In  his 
last  years  he  united  his  especial  •women  friends  into  a  fan- 
tastic fellowship  or  order ;  and  lie  gave  each,  member  as  a 
badge  a  small  broocb.  of  insect  shape.    At  first,  in  pre- 
senting tbe  broocb,  be  wrote  of  it  as  a  '  fly ';  but  after  a 
while,  apparently  with  a  punning  reference  to  the  initial 
of  his  title,  as  a  '  bee  ' ;  and  tbe  order  was  termed  the  Order 
of  tbe  Bee  (B).     Princess  Beatrice,  with  the  Queen's  ap- 
proval, accepted  one  of  these  brooches  on  her  twenty-first 
birthday.     Tbe  other  members  of  the  order  appear  to  have 
been  Lady  Bradford,  Lady  Chesterfield,  Lady  Newport, 
Lady  Beauchamp,  and  the  Ladies  Maud  and  Gwendolen 
Cecil,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  more.     '  I  am  much  flat- 
tered/ wrote  a  neophite,  on  receipt  of  the  badge,  '  at  being 
enrolled  among  the  distinguished  ladies  whom  you  delight 
to  honour.'     Montagu  Corry  was  dubbed  O.B.,  Chancellor 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bee.     To  institute  a  female  fellowship  of 
this  kind  was  a  congenial  relaxation  to  a  statesman  who 
could  write  to  Lady  Bradford:     'I  hate  clubs,  not  being 
fond  of  male  society.' 

There  were  found  among  the  papers  left  by  Mr.  Mony- 
penny  several  stray  paragraphs  in  his  handwriting,  ap- 
'  hf>  had  worked  through  his  ma- 


modified  ins-  judgments  on  iiiraier  consideration;  out  it 
has  been  a  real  satisfaction  to  his  successor  to  collect  and 
edit  the  most  noteworthy  and  most  finished  of  these  frag- 
ments, and  to  include  them  ill  the  last  chapter  of  a  work 
which  will  always  bear  his  name  on  the  title-page.  Hero 
is  what  Mr.  Monypeuny  has  written : 

I  have  sometimes  been  asked  if  my  book  would  at  Inst  dispel 
the  mystery  that  surrounds  Disraeli;  and  my  answer  lias  in- 
variably been  that,  unless  the  mystery  remained  when  I  had 
finished  my  labours  I  should  have  failed  in  my  task  of  portraiture; 
for  mystery  was  of  the  essence  of  the  man.  Yet  to  those  who 
want,  not  portraiture  but  explanation,  not  synthesis  but  analysis, 
there  is  really  no  mystery  at  all  except  in  tho  sense  in  which 
every  personality  is  mysterious.  Given  his  complex  character 
and  genius,  and  his  peculiar  origin  and  environment,  everything 
naturally  follows,  correspondence,  works,  and  career. 

In  the  first  period  of  his  life  wo  sec  tho  real  Disraoli  before. 
he  was  trammelled  by  party  connection ;  in  tho  last,  again,  after 
he  had  mastered  party.  In  the  middle  period  —  and  it  is  tho 
reason  of  its  comparative  lack  of  interest  —  he  had  to  pay  his 
tribute  to  convention;  and  wo  only  get  occasional  if  startling 
glimpses  of  the  real  Disraeli  behind  tho  mask  which  he  had 
adopted.  It  is  in  this  period  that  tho  legend  of  tho  mystery- 
man  grew  up. 

A  recent  work  insists  that  will  is  the  distinctive  characteristic', 
of  tho  Jewish  race,  and  rightly  points  out  that  highly  developed 
will-power  tends  to  dwarf  imagination.  Tho  will  that  swoops 
on  its  object  and  makes  for  success  usually  goes  with  a  c.hoico  of 
material  objects  and  success  of  tho  worldly  kind.  On  lh<>  other 
hand,  the  brooding  temperament  that  is  essential  to  high 
imagination  makes  for  ineffectiveness  and  dispersion  of  will- 
power. Where  the  two  arc  combined  we  get  a  man  of  genius. 
Disraeli  had  the  will  of  his  raco  in  its  highest  expression ;  but 
he  bad  also  in  a  high  degree  tho  quality  which  Houston  Cham- 
berlain denies  them,  imagination. 

We  read  in  Coningsliy:  'What  wonderful  things*  are  ('.vents; 
the  least,  nro  of  nrrnufpi'  imiinrfunr'n  Hum  l-.lin  mimli  unMi'nw,  i,n,l 


their  own  subjective  fancies. 

Disraeli's  place  is  not  among  the  greatest  of  all,  the  supreme 
statesmen  who  lay  the  foundations  of  many  generations,  the  su- 
premo poets  or  men  of  letters  whose  works  are  perennial  foun- 
tains of  wisdom  and  beauty,  the  supreme  teachers  who  awaken 
the  conscience  and  elevate  the  mind  and  are  an  inspiration  to 
mankind  in  every  age.  But  he  remains  a  unique  and  fascinating 
figure  with  a  certain  grandeur  of  his  own  which,  if  strictly 
neither  the  grandeur  of  memorable  action  on  the  one  hand  nor 
of  moral  force  or  intellectual  insight  on  the  other,  is  yet  subtly 
blended  of  all,  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  character,  is  armeil 
with  wide  and  penetrating  -vision,  and  finds  expression  in  spa- 
cious and  picturesque  achievement. 

How  far  was  he  in  earnest,  how  far  was  lie  true  in  his  motives, 
disinterested    in   his    aims,    of   moral   rectitude   of   character^ 
That  in  Disraeli  there  was  from  the  beginning  a  certain  worship 
of  self,  not  so  much  in  a  small  or  merely  selfish  sense,  but  with 
something  that  was  sincere  and  almost  artistic  in  the  motive, 
must  bo  obvious  to  all  who  have  read  these  pages  from  the  be- 
ginning; and  this  self-worship  was  often,  no  doubt,  in  conflict 
with  that  surrender  to  a  great  purpose  which  we  associate  with 
tho  highest  greatness.    Tct  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  element  of  self.    There  is  always  something  impersonal 
in  genius.    In  his  case,  no  more  than  in  that  of  a  far  greater 
egoist,  Napoleon,  will  self  explain  everything.    There  was  pro- 
found insight  in  Napoleon's  saying,  'I  am  not  a  person  but  a 
thing; '  and  in  Disraeli's  case  also  the  political  genius  of  the  man 
often  drove  him  on  regardless  of  self,  and  equally  regardless,  no 
doubt,  of  the  consciously  moral  motives  of  lesser  men,  and  gave 
to  his  character  an  elevation  and  a  self-abandonment  almost  in 
his  own  despite. 

Was  he  sincere?  The  question  seems  at  once  to  lead  us  bact 
into  the  atmosphere  in  which  Disraeli  lived  his  life,  to  set  up  a- 
standard  which  is  inapplicable  in  his  case,  to  refer  the  artist  to 
the  judgment  of  the  conventicle.  There  is  no  absolute  sincerity, 
for  no  man  can  be  faithful  to  the  truth  in  all  its  aspects,  and  a 
man  may  be  sincere  as  an  artist,  and  in  a  lofty  sense,  without 
being  conspicuous  for  the  virtue  of  truthfulness  in  its  elementary 
*„,.,>,  nml  without  possessing  beliefs  or  convictions  in  the  prac- 


the  ai-tist'a  lightlienrtecl  spirit,  and  so  created  distrust  and  marred 
his  own  influence.  Intellectual  sincerity  lie  possessed  in  n  high 
degree,  but  ho  allowed  his  mind  to  piny  too  freely  and  sincerely 
over  everything  that  came  before  it  to  possess  moral  earnestness 
in  the  conventional  sense. 

Apart  from  any  laxity  of  principle  or  anything  in  his  political 
conduct  that  might  account  for  his  reputation,  Disraeli  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  men  who  have  the  unfortunate  'knack  of 
inspiring  even  more  distrust  than  they  deserve.  From  indi- 
viduals with  whom  he  was  brought  into  intimate  relations,  what- 
ever the  dislike  or  suspicion  with  which  they  began,  ho  would 
nearly  always  succeed  in  winning  confidence  and  esteem;  but  in 
that  gift,  which  defies  analysis,  of  inspiring  confidence  in  bodies 
of  men  ho  was  curiously  deficient — deficient  oven  as  compared 
with  men  essentially  less  earnest  and  less  honest. 

Disraeli  was  habitually  inaccurate  in  trifles.  Ilia  memory 
was  not  of  the  kind  that  makes  faithfulness  in  such  matters 
easy,  nor  his  conscience  of  the  quality  that  impels  a  man  to 
spend  effort  iu  attaining  it. 

In  the  human  tragi-comcdy  there  are-  few  things  more  divert- 
ing, when  it  is  not  also  provoking,  thnn,  in  exploring  tlio  morals 
of  the  past,  to  find  the  man  of  genius,  about  whom  nlouu  wu  now 
care,  excluded  from  the  coteries  of  the  unnieniorablo  gmit,  or 
patronised  by  the  petty  social  potentates  of  the  hour;  frowned  on 
by  the  crowd  of  merely  respectable  people  whoso  respect  ability 
has  not  availed  to  save  them  from  oblivion,  or  condemned  by  Urn 
multitude  of  small  righteous  men,  whose  righteousness,  though  it 
was  too  much  present  to  their  own  thoughts,  tho  world  has  long1 
ago  forgotten.  Through  every  phase  of  Disraeli's  carc'cr  wo  are 
confronted  every  day  with  these  little  affectations  —  these  little 
envies,  malices,  judgments,  rectitudes,  and  reprobations,  which 
have  fallen  with  those  who  harboured  them;  whilu  ho,  witli  nil 
his  faults,  standst  hero  for  ever  serene  and  erect,  an  ironic  mnilo 
playing  about  his  lips  the  only  reminder  of  tho  spleen  from  which 
he  suffered. 

Disraeli  was  in  English  politics  tho  embodiment  of  tho  counter- 
revolution, tho  political  creed  which  docs  not  shrink  from  democ- 
racy nor  even  from  the  revolution  on  its  salutary  coimtructivo 
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Oddly  enough,  Disraeli,  with  all  his  wide  interest  in,  and 
curiosity  about,  history,  seems  never  to  have  cared  about  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  great  and  fascinating  period  in  which  the 
foundations  ^vere  laid  of  Western  civilisation  in  its  distinctive 
form  and,  above  all,  of  Western  Christianity.  But,  perhaps, 
when  we  consider  his  race,  the  attitude  of  the  Middle  Ages  to- 
wards tho  Jews,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  deprived  Chris- 
tianity of  the  special  colour  derived  from  its  Jewish  origin, 
there  is  nothing  odd  about  it  at  all. 

Both  Disraeli  and  Salisbury  had  sharp  tongues  which  raised 
up  enemies  for  them;  but  both  had  extraordinary  kindness  of 
heart.    The  Beaconsfield  papers  abound  with  evidence  of  grati- 
tude alike  from  intimate  friends  and  slight  acquaintances  for 
Disraeli's  tactful  sympathy,  thoughtful  kindness,  willingness  to 
take  pains  to  oblige,  and  remembrance  of  his  friends  and  their 
families  when  in  misfortune,  and  long  after  they  had  lost  tho 
power  in  any  way  to  return  his  favours.    '  Knowing  how  chival- 
rously true  you  always  are  to  your  friends,'  is  the  opening  of 
ono  letter,  in  1868.    In  another,  of  1875,  we  read,  'If  anything 
could  have  enhanced  in  my  eyes  what  you  have  done  for  me,  it  is 
tho  way  in.  which  you  have  done  it,  and  the  note  by  which  you 
inform  mo  of  your  decision.' 

In  tho  case  of  Gladstone,1  and  in  his  case  alone,  the  invin- 
cible detachment  and  tolerant  insight,  with  which  Disraeli  was 
wont  to  estimate  the  characters  of  friends  and  enemies  alike, 
were  sometimes  conspicuously  wanting.  In  his  later  years  es- 
pecially, he  sometimes  failed  to  understand  tho  motives  or  to 
show  a  just  appreciation  of  the  really  great  qualities  of  his  rival. 
And  yet,  even  if  the  following  judgment  is  unkind,  what  could 
bo  more-  truly  tho  last  word  as  an  estimate  of  Gladstone's  literary 
achievements  ?  '  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  excellent  writer,  but  noth- 
ing that  he  writes  is  literature.' 

Mr.  Honypenny's  paragraphs  have  carried  us  on  from  Di> 
raeli's  career  and  personality  to  his  ideas  and  his  iinagina- 

i  Disraeli  was,  however,  always  ostentatiously  civil  to  the  Gladstone 
famOy  Talking  to  one  of  the  daughters  at  iome  reception,  where  one 
of  The  principal  guests  was  a  foreign  diplomatist  of very •  varied  po .t.c.1 
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We  rattier  pride  ourselves  as  a  nation  on  our  inacc'essibility 
to  ideas  and  take  no  shame  for  deficiency  in  imagination. 
We  arc  guided,  we  say,  by  common  sense  and  not  by  the- 
ories. The  Whigs,  who  governed  the  country  so  long,  and 
on  the  whole  so  successfully,  were  eminently  distrustful  of 
ideas  outside  the  traditional  Whig  shibboleth,  and  always 
disposed  to  compromise  and  a  middle  course.  Tho  other 
historical  connection,  the  Tory  party,  had  forgotten,  till 
Disraeli  reminded  it  in  forcible  fashion,  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  high  and  national  ideas,  and  did  not  represent 
mere  stagnation.  But,  for  all  our  proclaimed  devotion  to 
common  sense,  there  is  a  deep  vein  of  romance  and  idealism 
in  the  English  people,  which  Disraeli  perceived  and  dubbed 
enthusiasm.  Its  workings  in  politics  have  boon  often  er- 
ratic, and  sometimes  almost  ruinous.  But  it  recognised, 
more  perhaps  after  death  than  during  life,  the  kindred  na- 
ture of  Disraeli's  spirit,  saw  that  there  was  a  divine  spark 
in  him  which  was  commonly  wanting  in  British  political 
leaders,  and  rescued  him  from  the  oblivion  which  has  over- 
taken most  of  these  in  the  popular  mind. 

It  is  needless,  and  it  would  bo  tedious,  to  recapitulate 
here,  in  the  last  pages  of  our  detailed  story,  the  multitude  of 
fertile  ideas  on  life  in  general,  and  in  particular  on  the 
political  and  social  past  and  future  of  Groat  Britain  and 
the  Empire,  which  Disraeli's  active  imagination  poured 
forth  throughout  his  long  life  in  novel  and  treatise,  in 
letter  and  speech.  Often  paradoxical,  sometiincH  apparently 
inconsistent,  but  always  expressed  with  memorable  incisive- 
ness,  they  penetrated  again  and  again  to  the  hcarl  of  a. 
misunderstood  situation.  Received  often  at  the  time  of 
their  utterance  with  scoffing  and  contempt,  they  appear  in 


a  subsequent  generation  may  accept  what  we 
still  reject. 

The  ideas  on  politics  by  which  he  lives  group  themselves 
round  two  broad  lines  of  thought,  dealing  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  consolidation  of  our  far-flung  Empire  and  the 
assertion  of  its  due  influence  on  the  world  at  large,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  consolidation  of  the  commonwealth  at 
home  by  promoting  the  moral  and  physical  improvement  of 
the  people  and  by  welding  all  classes  into  an  harmonious 
whole.     He  sought  union,  not  disunion,  of  empire;  class 
co-operation,  not  class  competition  and  strife,  at  home;  the 
reconstruction   and   development,  not  the  destruction,   of 
ancient  institutions;  abroad,  neither  selfish  isolation  nor 
indiscriminate  meddling,  but  a  worthy  place  in  the  interna- 
tional Areopagus.     His  famous  catchwords,  such  as  '  Im- 
pcmim  ct  Libertas,'  '  Sanitas  Sanitatum,'  '  a  real  Throne,' 
'  the  key  of  India  is  London,'  may  appear  on  a  superficial 
glance  to  be  truisms;  but  they  embody  a  wealth  of  sound 
political  doctrine  which  repays  constant  exploration,  and 
they  have  profoxindly  influenced,  and  continue  profoundly 
to  influence,  political  development.    Moreover,  we  must 
never  forget  that,  though  he  abhorred  cant  and  was  wont  in 
consequence  to  affect  a  cynicism  in  speech  which  belied  his 
real  aims,  nevertheless  the  whole  of  his  teaching  was  di- 
rected against  a  material  view  of  life  either  for  the  indi- 
vidual or  for  the  state. 

Though  it  is  through  his  ideas  and  his  imagination  that 
Disraeli  will  live,  he  showed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that,  when  he  set  his  mind  to  the  task,  he  could  rival  the 
practical  statesman  in  legislative  achievement.  Among  the 
more  fruitful  Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  Victorian  era  a 
high  place  is  taken  by  the  India  Act,  the  Canada  Act,  the 
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this  resembling  other  less  conspicuous  but  salutary  legisla- 
tion in  which  he  had  a  share  —  such  as  the  London  Main 
Drainage  Act,  and  the  Consolidating  Acts  for  Public  Health 
and  for  Factories. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  labour  further  what  is  written 
broadly  over  the  record  which  lias  been  here  presented, 
largely  in  his  own  words,  drawn  from  sources  now  and  old. 
The  evidence  is  before  the  reader;  it  is  for  him  to  judge 
whether  the  claim  for  Disraeli  of  exceptional  greatness, 
only  just  short  of  supreme  mastery,  has  been  mndo  out. 
To  the  present  writer,  as  to  his  predecessor,  looking  back 
over  the  Victorian  age  from  the  disinterested  standpoint  of 
to-day,  Disraeli  appears  a  grand  and  magnificent  figure, 
standing  solitary,  towering  above  his  contemporaries;  the 
man  of  fervid  imagination  and  vision  wide  and  deep,  amid 
a  nation  of  narrow  practical  minds,  plnlistino,  Puritan- 
ridden;  his  life  at  once  a  romance  and  a  tragedy,  but  a 
splendid  tragedy;  himself  the  greatest  of  our  statesmen 
since  tlie  days  of  Chatham  and  of  Pitt. 


AuDUL  Aziz,  v.  408;  vi,  14,  28 
Abdul  Ilttiiiid.  HulUm  of  Turkey,  1878, 
B'a  hopes  of  him.  vi,  72,  73,  79 ; 
promulgates     n     Constitution,     vi, 
109,  125;  rejects  demands  of  Con- 
stantinople    Conference,    vi,     110, 
114 ;  suspicious  of  British  Govern- 
ment, vi,  142,  101;  Mid  Lnynrd,  vi, 
179 ;  thunks  n  tor  Guildhall  speech, 
1977,    vi,    180;    requests    English 
mediation,  vi,   209 ;    appeals  to  tho 
Queen,    vi,    220;    ami    tho    British 
fleet,    vi,    248.    250,    254;    positlou 
undor   Treaty   of   San   Stofuno,  vi, 
258 ;     negotiations     bolero     Berlin 
Congress,    vi,   280,   203,   296,   298, 
800;  military  rights  in  E.  Rumelia, 
vi,  H19,  U21.  325;  surrenders  Dan- 
ube fortresses,  vi,   392;  and  Egypt, 
vl,  -143,  444 
Abdul  Uulimau,  vi,  485 
Abarcorn,    Duchess   of,   v,   236,    390; 

vi,  438,  509 

Aburcaru,  Duko  (boforo  1868  Mar- 
<iu!s)  oC,  Lord  Lioutcnuut  of  Ire- 
luml  (1800),  iv,  445,  v,  110; 
•wishes  Princo  of  Wales  to  visit  Ire- 
huul,  v,  14 ;  uuulo  uu  Irish  Duko, 
v,  74;  orifiinal  of  Duke  in 
Lolhair,  v,  157,  158;  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  (1874),  v,  290, 
201;  invitos  D  to  Ireland,  v,  340; 
injury  to  oyos,  v,  390;  escorts  B  to 
House  of  Lords,  vi,  242;  Irish  pol- 
ity, vi,  509. 

Aberdeen,  Marl  of,  Foreign  Secretary 
(1841),  11,  117;  restores  friendly 
ralialoim  with  Franco,  ii,  150,  156. 
150;  foreign  policy  lacking  in 
iniirit,  il,  174;  complaisance  to 
ftussla,  ii,  180;  at  Stowe  with 
Royal  party,  ii,  248,  249;  Maz- 
sttnt'B  lottors,  ii,  811;  supports  Peel 
in  modifying  Corn  laws,  n,  385, 
1187;  his  resignation  regretted  by 
Louis  Philippe,  ii,  840.  .  . 

On  leadership  of  Protectionists, 
iii,  1B9;  Spanish  marriages,  ill, 
170;  suggested  fusion  between  him 
and  Stanley,  iii,  200,  207,  240, 
271),  851;  tho  Pacific  Question,  an, 
250,  259;  sout  for  by  ths  Queen, 
February,  1851,  iii,  280,  296;  su- 
perintends Peelito  attack  on  D  B  Do- 
comber  Budget,  iii,  4B5;  Prime 
Minister,  iii,  474,  475,  521;  foreign 
policy,  iii,  484,  487 ;  Crimean  War, 
ill  517,  518,  528,  B24;  attacked  by 
D  in  tho  Press,  iii,  499,  521,  522, 
525,  nnd  in  Parliament,  ill,  588; 
Papal  aggression  (1850-1),  .  m, 
545;  resignation,  Hi,  557,  558,  5b7, 
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iv,  144;  refuses  to  support  attack 
on  Derby  Ministry  in  Dude  debates 
(1858),  iv,   145,  147;  his  position 
in    1858,    iv,    155;    advises    Glad- 
stone to  decline  D's  offers,  iv,  159 ; 
resists  D's  overtures,  iv,  160    1M  • 
death,    Iv,    803;    Queen    Victoria's 
confidence  in  him,  vi,  467,  534 
Abcrcrotnby,  Speaker,  ii,  1,  5 
Abergavenny,  Earl   (after  1876   Ikfar- 
quis)  of,  iv,  416;  v,  184,  218'  vi 
190,  243,  390,  519    620 
Abingar,  Lord,  i,  265,  277;  ii    47 
Abyssinian  Expedition,  v,  43-45,  88, 

133,  258,  259,  289 
Acland,  Sir  Thomas,  ii,  86;  iii,  67 
A'Court,  Colonel  and  Captain,  i,  205 
Acton,  Lord,  iv,   283 ;  vi,  59 
Adam,  Sir  Frederick,  i,  158 
Adnm,  W.  P.,  v,  887 
Adams,  Francis  Oharles,  v,  179 
Adelaide,  Madame,  ii,  152,  158 
Adderley,   Sir   <J.,   iii,  233,   236;   iv, 
119,   829,  428,  475;  v,   382,  384, 
887,   396,  896;  vi,  280 
Adnllamites.   iv,   430,   435-437,   439- 

441,  490,  504,  508-510,  537,  648 
Advancement  vf  Learning,  quoted   v, 

515 

Afghanistan,  first  Afghan  War,  ii,  61; 
murder  of  British  Envoy  in  Cabul, 
and  destruction  of  Elpbinstons's 
force  (1842),  ii,  129,  132;  D's 
speech  on  our  frontier,  ii,  159.  160 
Question  of  a  representative  at 
Ameer's  Court,  V,  426,  434;  men- 
tioned, 77,  433,  484 

Afghan  War,  vi,  chap,  x;  murder 
of  British  Envoy  and  Mission  at 
Cabnl  (1879), .vi,  478;  measures  to 
be  taken,  vi,  479-483;  effect  of 
Berlin  Congress  on  Afghan  ques- 
tion, vi,  597;  Candaliar  debate,  vi, 
601,  603 

Agatlwn,  i  ,257,  258 
Agriculture,    ii,    79,    100,    101,    123, 

174,  226;  vi,   495-500 
Ailesburv,  ii,  153;  Maria,  Marchion- 
ess of,'  v,  312,  343;  vi,  98 
Airlle,  Oounteas  of,  vi,  602 

Alabama  question,  iv,  317,  474,  570; 

V,  14,  81,  82,   138,   177-179,  201, 

276 
liarcos,  ii,  38,  GO,  61,,  64-66,  197; 

dedication    quoted,    ii,     65;    play 

quoted,   ii,   65 

Albania,  visit  to,  i,  158-164 
Albert,  Prince  Consort,  marriage,  and 

congratulation    by    Parliament,    ii, 

91-  takes  chair  at  Exeter  Hall,  ii, 

92'   at  Stowe  party,  ii,  249;  sym- 


(on  schema,  and  D's  Intorcst  iu  it, 
dii  402,  403;  his  distrust  of  D  and 
of  Palniorston,  iii,  -128 ;  D'H  fare- 
well to  him  on  leaving  ofllco  (1852), 
iii,  -ICO;  attacked  by  pross,  iii,  580: 
D  B  opinion  of,  iii,  !171,  531;  visit 
to  Napoleon  III.  at  Boulogne,  iii, 
C46 

Visits  Napoleon  with  Quoon  at 
Paris  (1855),  iv,  17;  on  Lord 
Olauricarde,  iv,  110;  opinion  o£ 
Derby  Cabinet  o£  1868,  iv,  110; 
politeness  to  D,  and  D's  opinion  of 
his  conversation,  iv,  181;  soaks  D's 
aid  on  questions  of  prerogative,  iv, 
171 ;  more  friendly  with  D,  iv,  172. 
ond  has  '  ondlosa  conversation 
with  him,  iv,  189 ;  on  tlvo  1850  Ha- 
form  Bill,  iv,  20C ;  visit  with  Queen 
to  Germany,  Iv,  215;  political  rela- 
tions with  Germany,  fv,  228 ;  dis- 
like of  Napoleon  III.,  iv,  220; 
conversations  with  D  on  politics, 
iv,  295;  dentil,  iv.  80S,  882;  Im- 
proves our  relations  with  United 
States,  iv,  S28;  influonuo  in  fa- 
vour  of  Broad  Ohurch  appoint- 
ments in  the  Ohurch,  iv,  300,  870, 
v,  59;  relations  with  D,  881-388; 
D's  posthumous  praise-  of  him  in 
Parliament  and  to  the  Quoon,  iv, 
384,  1185,  302-305 

His  influence  on  politics  behind 
the  scones,  vi,  458 

Martin's  Prince  Consort,  Ds 
interest  in,  v,  854;  vi,  458 
Aldborough,  Lady,  i,  238,  280;  II,  21 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  i'ro«« 
on  his  disposition,  iv,  8;  accepts 
Allies'  terms  after  Crimean  War, 
iv.  25;  visit  to  London  (1874),  v, 
413,  426;  festivities — D's  descrip- 
tion of  him,  v,  415,  410;  visit  to 
Berlin  (1875),  v,  421;  intorvouos 
to  secure  peace,  v,  421-42:);  Derby 
questions  his  good  fiillh,  vi,  75,  70; 
presents  ultimatum  to  Turkey,  to 
eavo  Serbia,  vi,  84,  85;  pledges  Inn 
•word  to  British  Ambassador  nbout 
flonstimtaorilu,  vi,  87;  threat  of 
•war,  vi,  93,  115,  125;  sends  apodal 
mission  to  European  Courts,  vi, 
127;  orders  armies  to  cross  tho 
Prulh,  vi,  181;  sends  personal  as- 
surances of  his  purity  of  motlvo  by 
Colonel  Wollesloy,  vi,  173;  returns 
message  to  him  from  Queen  and  B, 
vl,  173-179,  210;  rouly  to  Queen's 
personal  telegram,  vl,  220;  nego- 
tiations with  England,  vi  292; 
gives  assurance  of  no  further  ex- 
tension of  Russian  frontier  in  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  vi,  297 ;  disregards 

Slier     All's     finnnjiln     fnr     hnhv      vi. 


Alphonuo,  XII,  KinK  of  Spain,  v, 
410-410 

Almack's,  i,  2!10,  202;  v,  239,  240 

Alps,   i,   Oli-100 

Alrou,  bogun,  i,  121;  published,  i, 
181;  'character,  biographic  interest, 
and  stylo,  1,  193-190;  mentioned,  i, 
222,  230,  ail 7,  242;  quoted,  i,  178 

Alroy,  David,  i,  121 

Althorp,  Viscount,  I,  200,  1168 

Alvanloy,  Lord,  i,  288,  280 

AiueHIo,  Quoon  of  the  I'Yonch,  II,  152, 
158,  175,  17(1,  179 

Audrassy,  Count,  Austrian  Foreign. 
Minister,  amljlguoiin  policy  In 
Kaslnrn  Question,  vl,  12,  111,  14,  84, 
49,  52,  80;  Andrassy  note,  vl,  17; 
Berlin  inoinoraiiduin,  vl,  22,  2!l ; 
subordlniillon  In  Bismarck,  vl,  I  HO; 
negotiations  boforo  Berlin,  vi,  2115, 
208  ;  at  Berlin  (JongroHS,  vl,  II J  0, 
!!22,  823,  820,  840;  personal  ruin- 
t!on»  with  11,  vi,  810-818,  829, 
807;  resignation,  vl,  402.  477; 
Austro-dorman  nlHiuu'O,  vi,  401, 
408 

Angela  Pwuni,  vi,   C02 

Angoll,   von,   v,   404;    vl,    180 

Anglo-, rnimiuiHU  alliance,   v,   488 

Annual  Ki'aixUr,  v,  140;  vl,  HOtt 

Animtasiim,   I,   27,    108;    II,   14, 

Angorsteln.   Capliiin,    i,    210,    255 

Anglosoa,  MaruulH  of,   I,   887 

Auaou,  Qminral  George,  I,  250,  802; 
II,  49,  2-10;  Iv,  H7;  v,  230 

Anson,  Mrs.,  1,  2CO,  8011;  II,  49,  87; 
v.  280 

Anu-Ooru  t.uw  AnHociuttan,  II,  102; 
and  League,  II,  102,  108,  142,  2HO, 
388,  881,  8RII,  ,'184  ;  111,  101,  852, 
407 

Anlouolll,  Cardinal,  111,  800;  v, 
228 

Applolon,  Messrs.,  v,  107 

Apponyl,  Count,  II,  151;  iv,  223,  224, 
208,  844,  887 

Apponyi,  OouiUess,  Iv,  887 

Appropriation  Clause,  I,  270;  v,  4,  IB 

Arab!,  v,  458 ;  vl,  801 

Aruulhnot,   Mrs.,   I,   887 

Argyll,   7th  Dnko   of,    II,    182 

Argyll,  8th  Dulcn  of,  In  Coalition 
Cabinet,  III,  4Yfi ;  on  Qladntonu  and 
1),  Iv.  101;  Indian  HonrnUry,  v,  70; 
on  Hcotoh  I'atronago  Bill,  v,  882, 
vl,  50;  B'n  oratorical  opponent  In 
Hondo  of  LordH,  v,  52 1 ;  letters  lo 
him  from  Uladstoiio  iiliout  li,  vl, 
58 ;  supports  Uladstono  on  Kantoni 
Quostlon,  vi,  104 ;  denounces  mln- 
Isterlnl  policy.  ',  118,  110,  224, 
440,  512;  <j,  .1  roimmitlrati'H 


with  him.   vl,  J 
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Baring)',  i,  69,  265,  332;  'ii,  160 
Ashley,  Evelyn,  vi,  47,  104 
Ashley,  sco  Shaftesbury 
Asia,  Central,  v,  427,  433,  434,  437' 

vi,    8,    IB 

Asnulth,  H.  H.,  iv,  39 
Athmuxmn,  i,  344,  865;  v,  167 
Athonamm    Olub,    D    fails    to    secure 

election  to,  i,  200 
Athena,  i,  165-167 
Atlny,  Bishop,  v,  58,  G3 
'  Atticus '  letters,  ii,  108-110 
Attwood,  Ohnrlcs  and  Thomas,  ii,   88 
Aubrey,  Sir  T.,  ill,  279 
Auckland,  Lord,  i,  280;  v,  77 
Augusta,  Princess,  ii,  94 
Austen,      Benjamin,      becomes      ac- 
quainted with  the  Disraelis,  i,  80; 
takes    D    on    Continental    tour,    i, 
chap,  vii;   spends  summer  of  1827 
at  Fyfield  with  the  Disraelis,  i,  116; 
advances     money     to     D     for     his 
Eastern    tour    (1830),    i,    124;    in 
Italy,    -where    D    talks    of    joining 
lilm,  i,  150;  D  explains  to  him  his 
defeat  at  Wycombo  (1832).  i,  220; 
j)   confides  his  financial  difficulties 
to   him    (18,16),    i,    347,   3-18,    860, 
1)59 

Austen,    Sarah,    Mrs.,    Egeria    to   the 
young   D,    i,    80,    239,    v,    237,    vi, 
654;   advises  on  Vivian  ffreu,  and 
introduces  D  to  Colburn,  i,  81,  82; 
correspondence    "with    I),     i,     89 ; 
praises  1J  to  his  sister,  i,  06.  Ill; 
receives   D's   confidences   about  his 
health    (1880),   i,    122    and   about 
the  Revolutionary  Spick,  i,  238 
Austin,  Charles,  ii,  42-46 
AuBlnilla,  gold  discoveries,  ii,  403 
Austria,  Emperor  of,  iv,  228;  v,  83, 

84;  vi,  235 

Austria,    Empress  of,  v,  230 
Austria,    Grown    Prince  Rudolph   of, 

vl,   242 
Austro-Qerman  Alliance,  vi,  491.  493, 

'19-1 

Avclnnd,   Lord,  vi,   588 
Avlmer  PujiiHon,  Adventures  of,  i,  40, 

Ayrtou,  A.  S.,  iv,  449,  517,  537.;  v, 

!M,   30 
Aytoun,  W.  B.,  ill,  250,  509 

Bacon,  Francis,  v,  515 

Badon-Baden,  ii,  71 

Baden,  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of, 

vi,   818,   446  .    cnc 

Bagdad,  Prince  of,  vi   505 
Baggalley,  Sir  Richard,  v,   290,   398 
Bagot,  Sir  Charles,  vi,  187 
Balllie,    Henry    J.,   i,    292,    302,    11, 

128    ISO,  133,  167,  168;  ill,  236, 

014;  iv,  508 


Bankes,  George,  ii,  21,  401;  iii,  13, 
Ii7,  78,  83,  119,  126,  128,  13" 
202,  288,  314,  348 

Barante,  Baron,  ii,  153 

Baring,  Sir  Francis  (after  ISSfi, 
Lord  Northbrook),  i,  888,  383;  ii, 

Baring,  '  Francis  (afterwards  3rd 
Lord  Ashburton),  i.  326.  332:  in 
819  ... 

Barinp;,  Henry,  i,  367;  ii.  14.  20 
Baring,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  204,  211-213 
Baring,  Thomas,  in  chair  at  Protec- 
tionist dinner  (1849),  ii,  226;  sup- 
ports  Bentinck    in    monetary    rri«n 
(1847).  iii,  27,  iv,  103,  and  D  in 
Jew   Bill,   iv,    78;    leading   Protec- 
tionist and  head  of    Baring    firm, 
iii,  84;  speaks  well  in  Parliament, 
iii,  90,  205,  307;   D  tries  to  per- 
suade him   to   take   leadership,   iii. 
307,  308 ;  refuses  Chancellorship  of 
the    Exchequer,    iii,    349 ;    prai«es 
D's  first  Budget,  iii  864,  865;  fears 
effect    ot    D's    speech    against    the 
Coalition,    iii,    488;     Chairman    of 
India    Committee,    iii,    511;    enter- 
tains    the     Disraelis     at     Norman 
Court,  iv,  76;  thinks  D's  speech  on 
Indian    Mutiny    factions,    iv,    94; 
moves    rejection     of     Palmerston's 
India  Bill,  iv,  107,   108;  eulosises 
India  Act,  iv,  166;  visits  Hughen- 
den,  iv    187 

Baring,    Walter,   investigates  and  re- 
ports  on    Bulgarian    atrocities,   vi, 
46,  47,  59,  Bl,  69 
Barkley,  Sir  Henry,  vi,  411,  413 
Barnes,  Rev  Reeinald,  v,  401,  402 
Barnes,  Thomas,  editor  of  The  Times, 
alliance  with  D,  i,  319,  320,   323, 
332,  333,   334;   and  Lyndhurst,  i, 
301;  D  met  him  and  Mrs.  Barnes 
at    dinner,    ii.    20;    succeeded    by 
Mane,  ii,  168 

Barrington,  Viscount,  and  D'Orsay's 
portrait  ol  Lyndhurst,  !.  890.  89 1  •, 
secret  Cabinet  at  his  house,  1867; 
iv,  530;  Whip,  iv,  540,  588,  596, 
v,  233,  251,  263 ;  Household  ap- 
pointment, v,  296,  813,  467;  rejret 
at  D's  departnre  from  Cannes,  v, 
497;  talk  with  B  on  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, vl,  83;  friendship  with  B, 
vi,  304.  825,  343;  talk  with  B  after 
General  Election  of  1880,  vi.  523; 
takes  Rowton's  place  as  secretary, 
vi,  594,  601;  at  B's  last  dinner,  vi, 
606;  supervises,  in  Rowton's  ab- 
sence, early  stages  of  B's  illness, 
vi,  609-614;  present  at  B's  deatb, 
vi,  616;  corresponds  with  Queen, 
vi,  618;  at  the  funeral,  vi,  620 
Barrot,  Odilon,  ii,  158;  iv,  598 
Barrow,  Sir  John,  i,  65.  71,  72 

Do^lholnt     Sir  W.    B..    iV.    508 


Couno.il,  v,  IS8 
Baudrand,  General,  ii,  140,  IfiO,  1H2, 

150,  161,  175 
Bnudrand,   Mine.,   ii,   148 
Bmim,  D's  servant,   v,  378;  vi,  C01, 

G53,  581,   60S 
Bnnmann,   A.  A.,  v,   520 
Baxtor,    Dudley,    iv,    408,    409,    C17, 

r,is 

Baxter,  W.  E.,  vi,  45 

licaconsfield,  by  Ewatd,  quoted,  v, 
602 

Boaconsflold,  soo  Disraeli 

Bon.Ios,  R.,  iv,  517 

Beatrice,  Princess,  v,  844 !  vi,  170, 
200,  204,  209,  54R,  fi:)fl 

Beaudiamp,  Countess  (1st  wifo  of 
Oth  Earl),  v,  10!1 

neauclmmp,  Countess  (2nd  wifo  of. 
Oth  Karl),  vl,  ODD 

Boauclmmp,  Eth  Karl  (till  1803  Vis- 
count Elmloy),  iv,  877 

Bcauclmmp,  Olh  Earl,  High  Church- 
man and  friend  of  Disraeli  (till 
ISO!),  Frederick  Lygoii,  1803-0(1, 
Viscount  Hlmloy),  edited  I>'n 
Ghurc.u  speeches,  iv,  8C3.  IHiS ;  nml 
defeat  of  GUndnlono  at  Oxford,  iv, 
(114;  mill  Shaftelmr-y,  iv,  J42;  IV  H 
confidant  about  Earlo's  '  treason,' 
iv,  628,  fi04;  D  ttoUcilfl  liin  null- 
port  for  election  fund,  1808,  v,  Ml; 
ecclesiastical  appointments,  v,  BO, 
07;  invites  D  to  Madresflold  for 
Christmas,  1808;  D's  confidant 
nliout  Queen's  offer  in  187!),  vl, 
207,  200;  Household  appointment 
— Queen  and  Ills  Ohurch  vie\VN,  vi, 
303-29fi,  814 ;  on  Public  Worship 
Bill,  vi,  322.  8211;  and  D's  1880 
inanifeBto,  vi,  C17;  lends  J)  Ills 
house,  1880,  vl,  540 

Beaufort,  7tli  Dulco  of,  i,  882;  II, 
20;  iii,  814 

Beaufort,  8th  Dnlco  of,  iv,  150 

Beaumont,  Gustavo  de,  ii,  158 

Beaumont,  Sir  Goorgo,  ili,  B02 

Bcavcn,   Rev.  Alfred,  i,  221 

BoeMord,  W.,  i,  101,  192,  109,  248, 
2B8 

'  Bedchamber  plot,'  ii,  E8,  60,  81, 
104,  171,  261 

Bedford,  7th  Dulta  o£,  iii,  248 

Bedford,  8th  Duko,  iii,  880,  607; 
iv,  421;  v,  00 

Bedford,  Oth  Duke,  iv,  421,  527;  vl, 
187,  180,  840,  885 

Belgians,   Queen  of,  vi,  814 

Belgian  neutrality,  iv,  408—173;  v. 
120-128,  107,  420 

Benedetti,  v,  125 

Bennett,  Vicar  of  Frame,  v,  1340, 
841 

Benson,  Archbishop,  vi,  97,  549 


ii,  <i/n;  IK-IS  jor  ji  in  quarrel  wmi 
iloimtliitn  Peel,  ii,  .'170;  pm'.suadi'd 
by  1>  Ui  opiKwn  Irinh  (loorcUin  Hill, 
ii,  119-1,  Iltlfi;  bin  rbaw  HKiiinia 
1'ecl  oC  '  t'luiRiUK  »(Ui  InvnUnK ' 
C!nirnn  to  (loath.  It,  ,'lllii-IOO 

Hopnilliiti-a  iiloa  of  ('.onwrviilivn 
rounlon,  iii,  tl;  leadership  in  (!nm- 
mans,  111,  I):  1>  clalmx  to  be  lii.s 
'  fiillowev,'  Iii,  41  I'roUu-llonint 
tour  with  ]>,  111,  fi-7;  briiiRH 
charftoB  of  Joliucry  URniiiNl  loadim? 
Poi'litOH,  ili,  H;  nil  Ihlkr'H  Hdlllln 
on  Ilydn  I'nrk  Arrli,  111,  II ;  V|K!|H 
Bradcnham,  ili,  II;  jtlvi'H  \ip  dm 
turf,  iii,  12 ;  '  ImtrhlnK  wcvut 
liliinR'  for  BCHnion  wilh  Htiinlcy,  at, 
Knownlpy,  iii,  ivi;  Inki-ii  ni'iil  nn 
OpiioBilion  front  bench  with  1)  and 
other  VrolrcllonlHlH,  iii,  III;  1rlnh 
railway  policy,  111,  I5--17;  a  tnlr 
trial  for  l''rp«  Trado.  Ill,  '.)!! ;  «u 
inonnlnry  crinis,  ill,  'J7;  InllueivAii, 
ili,  111;  on  .fowixh  dlHabiliticH,  ill. 
27,  20,  ill,  OK,  70;  ri'«iKnnlltm  nf 
loiidiirHhlp,  Doi-pinlicr,  1H'I7.  Ill,  HO  - 
H2,  ilflil;  ttpprcciuliiin  oC  U  UK  fu- 
ture lender,  111,  HI!.  H7,  171;  mm- 
KC«(R  (Irnnliy  UK  leader,  III,  H7 ; 
retires  from  front  bench,  111,  HH; 
tlhnirmim  of  Went  tncllii  Commit- 
Ice,  111,  Hl)~l)n;  en'eclivo  Kpei'di  In 
I'nrVininent,  111,  1)5;  altercallnn  lie- 
l.vt'fn  him  and  I{IIBHI<||,  Ili,  07,  OK; 
urgCH  ])  to  arraign  (.he  tlovnrnmenL 
at  clone  of  18-tH  [icmilnii,  III,  in.'l; 
(Hidden  doilth,  ill,  112;  !>'ii  de- 
scription of  bin  eharnclcr,  Ili,  till" 
HO;  HBiiiHlfl  J)  to  mirrlmKfl  Iluirh- 
eudcn,  ill,  tfiO,  iril;  1)  writi'K  1\U 
bioKniphy,  111,  illH-naO,  TI2H,  ,'120; 
Hnnm>lr«  opinion  of  him,  111,  140, 
H2!i ;  relations  with  Htanley,  Ili, 
!)an.  D27;  on  Trlnh  affulrn,  111,  r.7;i 
ItlH  apprccliitloii  of  Jt'n  orutory, 
v,  fill 

Bnntinclc,  OeorRO,  '  HlK  Ilnn,'  Iv,  44, 
70,  284;  v,  Ml 

BontliH'k,  ft.  Oiivendinli,  HI,  Bfl-l;  v, 
141,  2nfl,  nor.,  jinn 

Bcntinck  J,ortl   Henry,   III,   112,   11(1, 

120,  iss-inri,  MI,  inn-inn,  207, 
U40,  ma,  iiaor  iiuo,  002 

Beresford,  (Icorgo,  ii,  M,   1211 

Borcaford,  W.,  Ill,  K«,  R7,  00,  110,, 
IDS,  MO,  170,  202,  214,  2 ID,  227, 
229,  2!!0,  ana,  240,  245,  27H,  2H1, 
292,  204,  20fi,  fill,  !I2R,  !I45,  !I8!I, 
•182;  Iv,  210 

Borcsford,   Lord  Wllltnm,  vl,  400 

Berkeley,  Craven,  ill,  0 

Borkoloy,  Ornnlloy,  1,  2 fid 

Borkoloy,  Henry,  i.   1180 

Bernal    Onbornp.    U..    attacks    I).    II. 


loses  seal  m   Parliament,   1808,   v, 
9li ;   at  Hughend™,   1875,  v,  404- 
helps  B  entertain  Prince  of  Wales 
at  HuBhomlen,  vi,  471,  472 
Bovnul,  R.,  iii,  90,  390 
Bornarcl,  Professor  Muunttigue,  v,  269 
Uernhnvdt,  Saruli,  vi,  434,  437 
Bcrnstorlt,  Count,  iv,  117,  344;  v,  85 
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Berry,  the  Missus,  ii,  94;  v,  242 
Bernyor,  ii,  147 
Beosborough,  Enrl  of,  ii,  393 
Bortolini,  i,  107 

Belliull,     Sir     B.     (afterwards    Lord 
Westbnry),    iii,    72,    475;    iv,    110, 
147,  149 
BuUimauii.   i,   51 

Bcnst,       Count,      Austrian      Foreign 
Minister,    v,     84;    Ambassador    iu 
London,  vi,    15,   34,   88,   185,   394, 
395 ;    negotiations    with   Derby,    vi, 
144,   15B,  217,  221,   227,  242 
Biddulph,   Lady,  v,   450 
BiKgar,  ,T.  G.,  v,  501 
Billault,  iv,  339 
Blrdwood,  Sir  George,  vi,  029 
liirrell,  Augufithio,  ii,  39 
Bismarck,      1'rineo       (beforo      1871 
Count),    vi      chap,    ix;     appointed 
Prussian  Minister,  outlines  his  pol- 
icy   to    D,    and   impresses   him,    iv, 
341;    intervenes    in    Schloswig-Hol- 
nioin,   iv,   B42,   480;  Brunnow  nnd 
D   on   his  character,   iv,   348;  Bel- 
gium aud  Luxemburg,  iv,  408-471 
1)   on  hia  policy    (1808),  v,    84, 
85;  forces  on  Franco-Gorman  war, 
v     125;    revoiils    French    overtures 
about  Belgium,   v,   120,   127;  pro- 
moles    Conference    of    London,    v, 
130;  quarrel  with  Arnim,  v,  352; 
German     domination     of      Europe 
under  him,  v,  407,  419;  campaign 
ivniiisl  Pope,   v,  419,  420;  threat- 
ens Belgium,  r,  802,  370,  420;  and 
menaces  Franco,  v,  421,  422;  gives 
way    before,    Russian    and    English 
imitCHl,  v,  423;  but  resents  British 
inlorforcmre,  v,  424,  426;  on  Sura 
Canal  purchase,  v,  450,  452 

Encourages  llussia  in  her  Black 
Seft  pretensions,  vi,  8;  reserve,  vi, 
15;  ovovturcs  to  England  on  East- 
ern Question,  vi,  20,  141;  Berlin 
memorandum,  vi,  22;  respect  for 
T>  and  his  Cabinet,  vi,  31,  82;  am- 
biguous conduct,  vi,  52,  63,  75; 
T)  desires  firm  understanding  with 
iilm,  vi,  81,  88.  144,  149;  refuses 
Derby's  request  to  put  pressure 
on  Russia,  vi,  82;  presses  Egypt 
upon  England,  vi,  104;  policy  in 
the  Constantinople  Conference,  ™. 


»u..btwoo  £»,uuiu  nave  iuu  powers, 
vi,  295,  305,  300;  President  of 
Berlin  Congress,  vi,  310,  312,  317 ; 
impression  made  on  him  by  Q,  ?;', 
311,  341;  interview  with  B  before 
Congress,  vi,  314,  315;  incident 
•with  Gortchakoff  at 


,       t>..i..juu.  b      ui»       -»VUL__     _.       ._       „.._ 

way,  vi,  325;  B's  descriptions  of 
lira,  vi,  314.  317,  3'J2,  328,  3M, 
881;  correaiiondence  between  him 
and  B  on  IlaoovetinTi  claims,  vi, 
339-341;  presses  Egypt  again  on 
England  at  Berlin,  vi,  342;  pro- 
poses identic  note  to  Porte  in 
Austria's  interest,  vi,  372-375; 
sands  Minister  to  B  to  propose  an 
alliance  between  England,  Germany, 
and  Austria,  vi,  4S(i— 189;  but  lets 
the  idea  drop,  vi,  490—494;  on  B's 
novels,  vi,  331,  504:  portrayed  as 
Count  Fcrroll  in  Bnili/miun,  vi, 
564—506 ;  interview  with  Prince  of 
Wales,  vi,  608 
Bismarck,  by  Grant  Robertson, 

quoted,  vi,  492 

Bismarck,  Princess,  vi,  322,  324,  341 
Ulucus  collection,  v,  335 
Blachford,,  Lord,  vi,  359 
Blaclde,  John  Stuart,  v,  104 
Blackstone,  W.  S.,  ii,  55,  125 
Blackwood,  Mrs.,   seo  Duffprin.  Lady 
Btackiooud's  Ifttiieuine,  i,  83;  v,  167, 
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Blagden,  Mrs.,  v,  401 
Blagden,  Rev.  Hetiry,  v,  401 
Blanc,   Louis,  iii.   9(i,   173,   178,  179 
Blandford,  see  Marlborongh 
Bleicliriider,   M.  and  Mme.,  vi,   330- 

331 

Blessington,  Countess  of,  makes  Ds 
acquaintance  (1834),  j,  247;  be- 
comes one  of  his  dose  friends,  i, 
248;  draws  D  out  in  conversation, 
i  249,  250;  advises  D  to  keep  » 
diary,  i,  253 ;  the  '  muse  '  of  the 
dandies,  i,  255;  correspondence 
with  D,  i,  256-259,  805;  edits 
Heath's  Book  of  Beauty,  i,  338; 
disappointed  in  Henrietta  Temple, 
i,  344;  at  Gore  House,  i,  355- 
357;  treated  by  D  as  'godmother 
to  Yenttia,  i.  360;  D  finds  her 
changed  and  broken  at  Gore  House 
in  1842  ii,  130;  admires  Comngs- 
6w,  ii,  200;  praises  Tancred.  in, 
48;  leaves  London  for  Paris,  and 
there  dies,  iii,  165;  D's  sorrow  at 
her  death,  iii,  106;  her  friendship 
for  D  v,  237,  vi,  654;  D  finds 
her  .letters  at  Hughenden  (1873), 

BligniSres,  M.  de,  vi,  441,  445 
Blomacld,  Sir  A.,  v ,401 


niit'd  mi"  I'omniorcnii  irumiun  nun 
Friuu'it,  lv,  r«r>,  aiil ;  /wi'cnitm  ft 
l.ibrrtM  derived  from  Uio  rulrwt 
Kinil,  v.  D7r> 

Bomba,  ill,   1711  „    „,„ 

Bonaparte,  Jowph,  1,  23!t,   25(1     . 
Boniuwrto,  Uu'imi,  Vvlucu  of  C'awno, 

j,  ana,  ano,  250 

Bonham,  I,  20.1 ;  II,  12G,  220 

Booker,  T.  W.,  ill,   -I S3 

Hook  of  lieavty   (18-10).   ".  1" 

lioali  aj  tinolm,  vi,  (H!4 

Booth,  Sclntur,  son   Daslny;,   Lord 

Borgos,  POMO  ill,  11,  "0 

BortkwlcU,   Kir  Algernon,   vl,   OHO 

Botln,  Paul  Kniilo,   I,  23B;   II,   B.I 

Bourko,  Harry,  vl,  598 

Bovirko,  Itoborl  (aflonvurdu  Lord 
Coimemarii),  I,  HOI;  v,  10H,  U«l; 
vl,  U,  '10 

Bonrno.  SlnrRes,  i,  8H7 

Bonvcrio,  K  I1.,  lv,  12,  IBB,  436. 
599;  v,  8.1,  10H,  II7B 

Bouvoi'lo,  Mm.  I'ltiydnll,  I,  157 

Bowrtng,  Hlr  John,  it.  Oil,  1111 

Bowyor,  Hir  flnorKii,   lv,  !l2li;  vl,  fioa 

Boycott,    (.laptain,   vi,    505,    O'.IO 

Bnilmnt.  TJukn  of,  lv,  10H 

Urafkanbury,  (loiiHiil,  i,  I'l'l,  Mn 

Brndonlmui  Miuiov,  oc.ouiiiiul  by 
Isniio  D'lsnioll,  I,  1DO,  lUd;  ilu- 
onrliitlon,  I,  120;  J-ow  Uimiri-,  i, 
I'M 

Bradford,  Drd  Knrl  of  (111!  IHIlfi, 
VlBcauiit  Niwiiorl),  iiwalu  0  In 
IB'in,  II,  1-lfii  lil»  p.hnriu'lcr  -mid 
iionilion,  v,  ii-IO;  ontcrtulnH  l>  lit 
Wontoii  (1H7I1),  v.  8(11 !  MiiHliir  of 
tlin  JIoi™  In  I>'B  AdnilnlHlrntlnn 
<187'l),  v,  aoa;  lit  H»KltnmU<ii, 
v,  nia;  I)  iriintH  Ms  dlm'rullDii,  v, 
0'12,  !)H4;  Ill-Hucci'HH  of  hl«  rnrliiK 
utalila,  v,  1)8(1;  klndniTO  to  1>.  v, 
t)Bl;  vlBlt  to  IIiiKhondi.il  willinul 
Tjiuly  UrnOKorA,  v,  403',  wtulH  I)  n 
nlclnra  of  T/ndy  Bradford  fur 
Huglumdon,  v,  -104 ;  wins  (YHIU'II- 
witch  with  Uhl|>i>«mlAlc,  vl,  fid  I; 
at  B's  (llnnur  In  (luraon  Hired, 
vi,  000 1  lit  B'n  funnrnl,  vl.  (WO 

Bradford,  -Itli  Knrl  of  (till  1HUH 
VlHrount  Newport),  I,  .'IBl. 

Bradford,  fith  Karl  of,  '  Ladda,'  vl, 
179,  208 

Bradford,  Scllna,  CountiraH  of  (vrlfw 
of  Brd  Karl),  v,  cliap.  vll:  fuiiilly 
and  HI-HI  aniiualiilanco  wltli  I),  v, 
2118,  2«0 ;  Intimacy,  v,  MQ,  vl,  1(1W, 
170,  B55;  volunilnouH  norriiKpun- 
dunoo,  v,  34 Ij  I>'B  devotion,  v, 
242-344;  clinrnctor,  v,  2'lfl;  lov- 
orfl'  eomody  botwoon  Ihoin,  v,  a.lfl  • 
24fl ;  Icttorn  wrlllnn  (o  )u>r  on 
mournlnir  niuior,  v.  251;  I.iuly 


•  tllftXI'lKl,    t>,  ...,..,          ,,         -.,,.,,         l(,|(l        ||V 

I)  ahum  Hni'/  Cnnnl  pnrrhiiHi',  v, 
•MU;  liiilillVri'iic'c  In  1>  n  inivi'ln,  v, 
•Ifid;  n  uii'i'tliiK  In  ihi'  tlri'i'n  I'nrlt, 
v,  -171;  nnil  .1.  ('hiimlii.rliiin,  v 
47W;  lit  !>'«  ri>i'i.|ilinii  In  i'l-inri'  nnil 
I'rlni'i'MH  of  \Vnh'«,  v,  4HI;  niruiu  || 
at  (lrli'ln'1,  vi,  1)7,  r,(|.|;  n  di'Ki'HIn'ii 
Bwllll  ('unxri'KK  l»  her.  vi,  !I2H; 
NCI'S  IronpliiK  »f  tin1  rohnir  from 
DownliiK  Hlrt'ol,  vl,  4!U;  dlni'd 
with  1).  anil  vlditi'd  him  wlu'n  ill 
In  Iionilnii,  vl,  4!I7;  /•.'mf.ymimi,  vl, 
557,  fiBtl,  Bllllj  nlwrnil  from  ll'« 
liml  dlniior,  vl,  (lllfi;  ri'i'lpli-nt  nf 
ll'ii  hint  vlNll,  vl,  (lilt);  miMi mr  l.unl 
Bradford  durliiK  ll'«  (ntal  illnc»n, 
vl.  1114;  (jni'i'ii  Vlclurhi  irlvcn  ]wr 
mliilnlui-n  i>i>rlrnlt  nf  It,  vl,  HIT; 
Mi'inhi'i-  of  Urilor  nf  tlni  lli'i>,  vl, 

Brudfurd,  liln,  ('oiiiUi'm*  nf  (till  Uim 
V'lNi'unliti'nH  N'nwport),  v,  !IH4;  vl 
UII7,  I'.l-l,  4SIH,  fiHil,  iV.IU.  Dill) 

BrildliuiKli,    Clini'h'Ji,    V,    ilH7;    vl,    5!l>l, 

r>7ii,  (iH2,  nan 

Bnunl,    Itt'iivy,   Hni'nUt'r.    lv,   51(1;   v, 

atin,  aim.  4ti7;  vl.  nan 

ilraiiili'N,  Dr.  Uuortt;  Xtutlii  <>/  l.ufil 
llnfnimilflit,  i|iin|i<il,  I,  illll;  on 
Vciirlfd.  »/'  fi  /'net'*  Dnuahlff.  I. 
IIOil;  II.  af.il 

llrnyhronkn,   Lord,  111,  222.  227 

Dri'WHlor,  llr.  V.  (!.,  Ulanirli  in 
(hidi'llc,  i|ii(ili'd,  I,  Itia 

IlridKi'iniiii,  I'l.ni'i'nl  thn  Unn,  l<fntiirin, 
v,  2HII;  vl,  f.ait,  f.Ht) 

Tlrldpnrl,   Vlininiiti'tiD,   v.  f.2 

DrlillKirl.    Vlfli'ininl,   V,    .'.'.!.   fi.'l,   54 

HrlKltl,  C'niuin,  v,  (17,  71 

HrlKlit,  John,  niliiilri'B  I'lipnullln,  I, 
till;  ri'fi'ri'iii'n  In  ili'lintn  In  Kern- 
lullunaru  /•.';. iVt,  I,  241;  (ipl"i-'i"i 
I'Virlory  Ui'fnriu,  II,  '.III.'.,  v,  anil; 
nui:nr  (|Ui'-itlun.  (I,  '.'Mil ;  Miuit'lii'Bli>r 
Hchnol  nnil  Mnynnolh  Illll,  II,  Ilild; 
nnil  Kcrrnnil,  ll,  :t7ll 

Krmi  Tnnli'.  III.  it;  Irish  l.nnil 
I'nrpliinin  pnlli'y,  111,  17,  v,  1211; 
Nivvlnivtliin  Illll,  111,  ttllll;  {vlmnlll- 
ni'NH  with,  nnil  mtinlrntlun  of,  I', 
111.  241,  aSll.  illlll,  !1U4,  !)t)fi.  fil'J, 
lv,  III,  IU.  2114,  il-JH;  nttni'k  on  I) 
on  Vlllli^i-ii  M  iiinilon,  III,  41-1;  IniiT 
vii^w  with  U  al  night  at  (IrnHviMior 
(Into,  III,  4;iH,  4af),  4HI;  nllUndi) 
on  Iti'forin,  111.  f.nii,  542,  vl,  tan, 
1711.  '.!»'.!;  Inillu,  111,  .'.III;  ntlltndn 
to  1'i'fliy  (liiri>ritiii(iiit,  III,  f.OH 

1'i'nrn  p»rty,  lv.  it,  24,  74,  !I45; 
Tliilln  Illll.  lv,  lail.  Ml!,  147,  IU5; 
nllnrkn  Itoforni  Illll  uf  Irif.U  • 
'fancy  (rAiirlilw*,1  lv,  Uitii  UUll; 
vottm  to  dxiit'l  Prrliy  CliiViirnnicnt 


advocates  Gladstones  £5  scheme 
in  preference  to  household  suffrage, 
iv,  523,  581,  583,  586;  against 
minority  representation,  iv,  540, 
CGI;  on  the  Colonies,  iv,  666 

Urges  combination  of  parties  to 
nettle  Irish  question  (I860),  v.  7; 
scoffs  at  D's  Irish  University 
scheme  as  '  a  pill  good  against  an. 
earthquake,'  v,  8;  supports  Irish 
Disestablishment,  v,  15  ;  protests 
agivinst  D's  refusal  to  resign,  v,  34; 
personal  attack  on  D  which  ends 
their  friendship,  v,  36;  joins  Glad- 
stone's 1869  Ministry,  v,  102;  D's 
criticism  of  MB  Irish  policy,  v, 
117;  rejoins  Ministry  in  1878,  v, 
255,  257,  269;  urges  strict  neu- 
trality in  Turko-Sorbian  \Var,  vi, 
UG,  87;  opposes  B's  Ministry  at 
1880  election,  vi,  519 
Bromley,  Sir  R.  II.,  iv,  82,  35,  42, 
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Brooks,  Shirley,  iii.  492 
Brouprhniu,  Lord,  description  of  him 
us  M.P,  iu  Younu  Du'ke,  i,  129; 
thrown  over  us  Chancellor  by  Mel- 
bourne, i,  278,  27U;  understand- 
ing with  LyndhurBt,  i,  802-304; 
offered  by  Canning  Chief  Barony 
of  thn  Exchequer,  i,  887;  speech 
on  Onnndian  Rebellion,  ii,  18;  D 
introduced  to  him,  il,  85;  his 
Hpcoch  in  defence  of  Queen  Caro- 
line utilised  by  D,  ii,  4fi;  abuses 
the  AVhigs,  ii,  04;  praises  D's 
speech  of  August  30,  1848,  111, 
110  ;  in  conference  with  Derby,  m, 
130  ;  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowno  on 
I'Vnnch  Revolution,  iii,  191;  attacks 
Kill  for  repeal  of  Navigation  Laws, 
iii,  200;  hlx  letters  at  Hughenden, 

BrmiBhton.  Lord   (till  1851  Sir  John 
Cam  Hobhouso),  i,   59,   267,   822, 
ii,  «,  210,  829,  388,  398;  ««o««c- 
Hans,    quoted,    ii,    240,    888,    397, 
!)00;  Hi.  210,  245,  285 
Browne,  General  Sum,  vi,  480 
Browne,  G.  Lnthom,  ill,  222 
Browne,    Harold,    Bishop,   v,  ,68 
Browning,  Robert,  vi,  288,  588 
Brownlow,  Enrl,  iv,  420 
Bruce    Dr.  Mitchell,  vi,  610 
Bnu'c     H.  Austin    (afterwards  Lord 

Abcrdiirol,  iv.  580;  v   93 
Bruce,  Lord  and  Lady  Ernest,  11,  02, 
00,   226 


'„„.,'     ooa     IMI     848.    471; 


in,  458;  interchange  of  presents, 
ill,  461-463,  iv.  355;  devotion  to 
D,  iii,  465,  v,  237,  vi,  554;  limi- 
tations, iii,  465,  coot  of  arms,  iii, 
466,  467;  death,  iii,  472.  473; 
buried  at  Hughenden,  iii.  473,  v, 
232,  vi,  821;  visits  from  Disraelis 
at  Torquay,  iii,  550,  iv,  52,  83, 
169,  194,  267,  v,  401;  D's  last 
letter  to  her  (November  5,  1863), 
iv,  340 

Buccleuch,  Duchess  of,  vi,  208 
Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  ii,  182,  881;  iii, 
381;   iv,   555;   vi,   577,   587,   588, 
505 
Buchanan,    Sir   Andrew,  vi,    49    52, 

71,  8fl,   157.   178,  185,  227,  235 
Buchon.  ii,  160 
Buck,  L.  W.,  ii,  401 
Buckingham,  Duchess  of,  ii,  182 
Buckingham,    1st    Duke    of.    i,    214. 
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Buckingham,  2nd  Duke  of  (till  1839 
Marquis  of  Chandoe),  and  D's  first 
Wycorabe    contest,    i,     214,    215; 
member  for  Bucks,  i,  221,  iii.  19; 
spokesman  of  the  farmers  in  Parlia- 
ment, i,  262,  ii.  320;  political  in- 
trigue  with   D    and    Lyndhurst   in 
1834,  i,  262-264;  friend  of  D,  i, 
208,  376,   881,  ii,  29,  41.  47,  60. 
64,  91:  takes  chair  at  a  Tory  din- 
ner at  Wycombe  at  which  D  speaks, 
i,    274,   and  seconds  him   at  Carl- 
ton   Club,    i,    276,    281,    328;    the 
Chandos  clause,  i.  316;  gives  din- 
ner where  D  meets  Peel  and  Gra- 
ham,   i,    331 ;    '  a    very    important 
person,'    i,    336;    congratulates    D 
on  maiden  speech,  ii,  11 ;  helps  him 
in  Parliament,  ii,  22-24;  succeeds 
to  dukedom,  ii,  65;  resigns  (1842) 
from  Peel's  Government  because  of 
Peel's   Corn   Law  policy,   ii,   124; 
has  great  party  to  meet  Queen  at 
Stowe,    ii,    248,    249;    D    protests 
during  election  of  1847  .against  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  nominee  of  tbe 
Duke,    iii,    25;    and    D's    candida- 
ture  for   the  leadership,    iii,    117; 
with  D.  Marlborn,  iv,  82 
Buckingham,  3rd  Duke  of  (till  1861 
Marquis    of    Chandos).    coming    of 
age    ii,  234;  aud  Bucks  contest  of 
1847,    iii,    20,    24;    good    adminis- 
trative   work    at    Treasury    under 
D    in   1852,    iii,    446.    iv,    33;    D 
•wishes  for  his  belp  in  1858-9   as 
Cabinet    Minister,    iv,     161,    199; 
Lord    President    (1866).    IT, ,444. 
445;    Colonial    Secretary     (1867). 
iv     504.    515;    and   the    1887    Re- 
form   Bill,    iv,    516,    541;    Penan 
plots,  iv,   574;  Education  Bill,   iv, 


Bullcr,  Siv  John  Ynrdu-  (after  '.1808 
Lord  Churslon).  ii,  'J02;  iii,  182, 
141,  270,  315,  HOI;  iv,  118,  405 

Billow,  Count  von,  vi,  !)10,  831 

Bulwor,  Sir  Henry  (iiftorwnrdK  Lord 
Dnlling),  i,  124;  ii,  7!l,  151;  iii, 
182,  i)40,  1190 

Bulwor,  Sir  Henry,  vi,  423,  -129 

Bnlwcr,   Sir  Kdward,  see  Lytloa 

Bulwor,   Lady,   iii,   438 

lUinson,  Chevalier,  ii,  103 

Buol,  Count,  iv,  10,   220,  224 

Burden,  Lady,   1,   »<!» 

Bnrrtett,  Sir  r'ram'.ia,  i,  129,  211, 
307-1170;  ii,  4,  8,  (!G,  7(1;  Iii,  120 

.Burdott-CouUs,  Baroness,  ii,  21;  vi, 
345 

Burgh,  Mrs.  do,  vi,   170 

Burghorsh,  Lady,  i,  SOil 

Murghorsh,  Lord,  i,  107,  154 

Bureau,  Donn,  v,  430 

Burlce,  Kdiniuul,  inconsistent  parly 
record,  i,  271);  D's  indebtedness  to, 
i,  807,  308;  MB  speeches  and  D'H 
compared,  ii,  220 ;  D'u  judgment 
on  him,  ii,  273,  297;  one.  of  tlio 
glories  ot  Mucks,  iii,  25,  100;  trad 
India,  iii,  1512 

Rurnct,  BiKhoi),   ii,  2R3 

Bundl,   Sir  Cllmrles,    ii,   .101 

Burrows,  General,  vi,  585 

Biirt,  Thomas,  v,  !!50,   -188 

Burton,   Sir  F.  \V.,  v,   835 

Bury,  Lady  Charlotte,  i,  8-14 

Buln,  Marquis  of,  iv,  558;  v,  149, 
157,  158,  S88 

Mutt,  Isaac,  iii,  422,  403 ;  v,  2GO, 
281,  282,  337,  483 

Byron,  Lord,  admiration  for  TSIUIO 
IVIsrnall,  i,  14;  Murray's  dcBcrin- 
lion  of  him  in  1822,  i,  37,  88;  ani'C,- 
dole  of  him  n7id  his  boatman,  i,  97; 
his  vnlot  Tita,  i,  158,  175,  2K>, 
388-885;  hln  rooms  in  the  Albany, 
i,  353 ;  drawn  as  Oadurcis  in 
Vane.Ha.  i,  aOl-804;  his  roman- 
ticism, ii,  170 

Cabinet,    power  of,   ii,    800;   and  tlio 

Sovereign,    vi,    468—408 
Cabinets,    Darby-Disraeli    (1852),    Iii, 

345;     (3858),    iv,    110,    101.    191); 

(18G(V),     iv,     445,     515;     Disraeli 

(1808),    iv,    502,    v,     2;     Diurnal! 

(1874),    v.   288;    Boaconsflolrt    (re- 

constructed)    (1878),   vi,    270,  2BO 
Cadiz,  i,  148-145 
Cadogiin,    Eiirl,    previously    Viscount 

Ohclaen,  v,  353 ;  vi,  484,  DOS,  001, 

005 

Cagliari  affair,  iv,  123,   12-1,  180 
Cairns,   Sir  Hugh  MacOiilmont,   attar 

1837      Lord      (after     1878     Earl) 

Cairns,  returned  to  Parliament  for 


r«nrosontation,  iv,  551.  552' 
Lord  Oliaucallor,  l«(iS,  !v,  585, 
fiOS;  D's  high  opinion  of  him,  iv, 
508,  v,  '19-1;  nnnhln  to  lend  IloiiHO 
of  Lords  from  Woolnaok,  iv,  585, 
5»0 

Appointment  ns  Ohanri-llnr 
streiiKllums  Ministry,  v,  'J ;  pratseK 
.D's  HpuoclipB,  v,  17,  24,  255,  2«0 ; 
1)  opens  Irish  iiolicy  to  him,  v,  18; 
nnncnlwl  to  liy  I)  f.or  support  In 
Cabinet,  v,  28;  approves  policy  of 
dissolution,  v,  ,<),');  but  presses  for 
aiv  curly  data,  v,  41;  recommends 
to  1)  Low  Churchmen  for  prefer- 
ment, v,  50 ;  D'H  appreciation  of 
Ms  juusment,  v,  74,  87;  iiRre™ 
with  policy  of  immediate,  reslRnu- 
tlon  after  polls,  v,  94,  05 ;  arranges 
compromise  in  i,lio  Lords  on  IrlHli 
Olmrch  Bill,  v,  100-108;  liin  Hliort 
leadership  in  Iho  Lords,  v,  .113  — 
113;  suggests  at  Bur(?hloy,  i'eh- 
Tunry,  1872,  Derby  UK  lantlcr  (if 
tlio  party  Instond  of  1>,  v,  17H; 
lU't'.useB  I)  of  itimthy,  v,  177;  on 
Alabama  imgotinllnnB,  v,  178; 
abroad  diii'iiiK  1873  crisis,  v,  202, 
207,  21-1,  22(1;  sympathy  In  Lndy 
B'H  illness  and  death,  v,  2'J'I,  2'Jli, 
232;  visit  to  Ii  uRhundeii,  v,  2!!!1 ; 
meetH  I)  «t  HeiiiKtcid,  v,  270;  aids 
I)  in  his  election  address,  IH7-1,  v, 
27.1 ;  and  in  Corininp;  MinlKlry,  v, 
285;  Lord  Chancellor,  v,  287-21)0; 
1'liblie  Worship  Hill,  v,  .'Ilfi,  811)  •• 
820,  324;  Koyul  Tltlra  Bill,  v,  .)V>7; 
in  J)'s  confidence  about  alternnllvn 
of  retironient  or  peoniRe,  v,  •10-1, 
<10fi;  position  ivs  Ohivni'cllor,  v,  521 

Instructions  for  C!oiiH(unUno|ilii 
Conforonce,  vl,  Ofi,  0(1;  views  on 
Kautorn  Question,  vl,  1 88 ;  presses 
for  action,  vi,  I'll;  hesitates,  vl, 
152;  '  ii  tower  of  strength'  to  B. 
vl,  18J  ;  prepared  to  (to  to  war  It 
necessary,  vl,  104,  105;  nl  viirtnnrn 
with  nerby  in  Cabinet,  vl  108; 
supports  B  policy  at  (Inblnnl  of 
Dccambor  14,  1R77,  vl,  201;  helps 
to  win  Hiilishury'B  assent,  vl,  l!0'i-- 
207;  regrelH  Carnarvon  H  speech, 
vi,  218;  -wnntH  uHerntlonB  in 
Queen's  Speech,  vl,  210;  supports 
B  against  Darby,  vl,  210;  wishes 
to  gel  Derby  back  after  Ills  llrsl 
reslKimllon,  vl,  2112,  284;  In  rcK«- 
Inr  and  private  eonversullon  with 
B  and  with  Halisbury  about  for- 
eign altairs,  vl,  247;  remoniuriilett 
with  B  on  Darby's  diplomacy,  vl, 
240;  suKseslB  u  Mediterranean 
ledguo,  vl,  258;  (inrrlos  rhsolnllon 
in  Cabin(!t  to  ucoulre  nhu-n  nr  iirniM 


Muju'bn,   vi,    009.   611;   at  B's  £u- 
ncral.  vi,   G20 
Cairo,  i,  173,   175 

Callonder,    Vf.    Roraaine,    i.    891-    v 

103  '      ' 

Cnmlwidgo,    Duchess    of,    ii,    66;    iii 

192;  iv,  B,  897;  v,  223 
Cambridge,  Duke  of,  ii,  183;  iv    117 
171,    398;    v,    389/390;   vi,'  242 
2<i3,  304,  317,  802,  42J,  431,  438 
478,  542 

Camplicll,  Lafly  Archibald,  vi,  438 
Campbell,  Sir  John,  after  1841  Lord 
1,  305;  ii,  B,  12,  47,  48,  306;  v,  89 
Campbell,  Sir  Hume,  i,  867;  ii,  76 
Campbell.  Tliomns,  i,  191. 
Carapdon,  Viscount,  iv,  3C7 
Canning,    Sir    Stratford    (afterwards 
Lord    Stratford    do    Redcliffe),    ii, 
4,   92;   iii,  281,  293,  814,  519;  iv, 
100,  228 

Civuiuo,  sec  Bonaparte, 
Canning,  George,  foreign  policy,  i,  65, 
5fi;  relations  with  I)  and  the  Rep- 
resp-nt.ativc,  i,  62,  63 ;  oratory  de- 
Bcribod  in  Young  Duke,  i,  129 ;  in- 
consistent parly  record,  i,  2713 ;  his 
Cabinet,  i,  386-388;  model  Tory 
KtuteRiuivn  of  'Young  lingland1' 
party,  ii,  170;  his  ghost  haunting 
tho  House  of  Commons,  ii,  274 ; 
11  ml  Peel,  ii,  281,  282;  the  'candid 
friend,'  ii,  813-318;  relation  to 
Lord  Oeorgo  Bontlnck,  ii.  859; 
Bontinrk'n  Cunning  charge,  ii,  896- 
400,  407 ;  misfortune  to  have  a 
dull  biographer,  Hi.  325;  D's  ap- 
preciation of  Wellington  papers 
about  Canning,  v,  145;  tho  'dry 
champagne '  story,  v,  877;  his 
Eastern  policy,  vi,  7 ;  wrote  his 
own  F.  0.  despatches,  vi,  282 
Cunning,  Earl,  iv,  86,  07,  140,  113, 

MB,   149,   170,  177 
Cautelupe,  Viscount,  ii,  248 
Canterbury,  Viscountess,  i,  857 
Canterbury,  Viscount,  ii,  01,  78 
Capol,  Monaignor,  v,  157,  B45 
Oiipuu,  Prince  of,  ii,  22 
Capua,  Princess  of,  ii,  21 
CiiTuthfJodory,    Pasha,    vi,    310,    820, 

Cardigan,   Counloss  of,  v,   28S,   358, 

SD7 

Cardigan,   Earl  of,  Iii,  571 
Cnrdwoll,    B.;     afterwards    Viscount, 

iii,   98,  879,   175;  iv,  70,  7B.  112. 

]48    151,   156,   164,   3Q4,   566;   v, 

141,  208,  274,  289,  521;  vi,  211 
Carllngford,    Lord,   v,   384 
Carlonl,  Slgnor,  i,  108 
Oarlton  Club,  D's  candidature  for,  i, 

270,  281 ;  elected  member,  i,  826 
Onrlvln,  John,  V,  856    .         ...     „ 


crnor  Lyre,  ;v,  428;  against  Der- 
by s  leadership,  iv,  429;  apprecia- 
V™!,™.  .4*4;  Colonial  Secretary 
(1866).  iv,  445;  household  .of- 

fTagev,  ir'  4.88'  489'  4a°:  fo!1<>m 
Oranborne  m  threatening  resigna- 
tion, iv,  498-500;  resignation,  iv, 
511 ;  Confederation  of  Canada,  iv, 
566;  l>lan  for  leadership  in  the 
,'ov,ds'  ^  m'  115:  married  lo 
Lady  Chesterfield's  daughter,  v, 
239;  reconciled  to  D,  v  272  274 
283;  Colonial  Secretary  (1874),  v, 
287-289,  292;  High  Church  views! 
v,  815,  316;  Public  Worship  Bill, 
v,  326;  declines  Indian  Viceroyalty 
v,  436';  Suez  Canal  purchase,  v, 
453;  wife's  death,  v,  475;  D 
OB  his  Colonial  administration, 
v,  475 

Sympathy   -with    Bulgarian    atro- 
cities  agitation,  TI,   93-96:    Qneen 
annoyed  by  his  sentimentality,  vi, 
130,  132 ;  against  an  alliance  with 
Turkey,    vi,    138,    139,    171,    172, 
184.    195,    202,    219;    blamed   for 
ministerial  procrastination,  vi,  149; 
readj;   to  let   Russia   acquire   Con- 
stantinople, vi,  194;  cavils  at  B's 
Eastern  policy,  vi,  201;  indiscreet 
speech  on  Russian  attitude,  vi,  213; 
on  B's  condemnation  of  speech,  of- 
fers to  resign,  vi,  213-215;  Queen 
interposes,    and    Carnarvon    with- 
draws, vi,  215;  opposes  B's  draft  o! 
Queen's  Speech,  vi,  216;  provision- 
al resignation,  vi,  220;  correspond- 
ence with  B,  vi.  221-223;  opposes 
sending  fleet  to  Constantinople,  and 
resigns,  vi,  227-229 ;  explanation  in 
House  of  Lords,  vi,  232;  B's  com- 
ment, vi,   238;    Colonial  policy   of 
federation,  vi,  410;  failure  to  win 
consent  of  South  Africa — Fronde's 
mission,  vi,  411;  successful  admin- 
istration,   vi,    412;    annexation   of 
Transvaal,    vi,    414-418;    despatch 
of  Bnrtle  Frere  to  Cape,  vi,  417; 
nickname  of  'Twitters':  good  work 
for  Imperial  defence,  vi,  600;  re- 
joins  Conservative  party  after  de- 
feat, vi,  577 

Carrington,  Charles  (afterwards  Mar- 
quis of  Lincolnshire),  v,  399,  400; 
vi,  67,  501 
Carrington,  1st  Lord,  i,  211,  212,  220, 

250,  268,  269,  275 

Carrington.  2nd  Lord  (till  1888  Rob- 
ert J.    Smith),    i,    211,   212,   220. 
274;   ii,   48,  50.  74;   iii,   82,  265, 
279;  v,   79,  239 
Carter.  Robert,  v,  166 
Carteret,  Lord,  ii,  272,  301 
Oaseel,  ii.  331  ..,,,«, 

Castellune,   Cointesse  dc.  n.  151.  153 
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(Javcndisn,  Jjorn  J!  raicricK,  v,  -tan, 
Cavendish,    Lord   Georgo,   V,   810 
Cavour,  Count,  iv,  Oli,  21-1,  21fi,  223, 

226,  321,  ilL'fi,  327;  vi,   17 
Cecil,   Lord   Kustiiro,  v,   .'100 
Cecil,  Ludy  Gwendolen,  vi,   201,   889, 

409,  '1(10 

Cecil,  Lndy  Maud  (afterwards  Count- 
ess  at  Bolborno),  vi,  201,  880,  400, 
C39 

Cecil,  Lord  R.,  see  Salisbury 
Oeufi,  i,  802 
Cotto,    Huron    nnd    Bareness    do,    ii, 

90 

Cotyvnyo,  vi,   418,  418-423,  400 
Chfibot,  Oointo  do,  ii,  161 
Clmmbollan,   Oamto  dp,  ii,   148 
Ohumborlttin,  Hounlon,  vl,   fi'iO 
Chamberlain,    Joeopli,    v,     870,     479, 

480:  vi,  586,   640,   584,   688 
Chamberlain,  Sir  Neville,  vi,  880,  BSD, 

891 

Chambers,  Robert,  ill,  BO 
Ohambord,   Comto  do,   v,   207 
aiinmpuoys,  Donn,  y,  01,  04,  67,  70 
Chnndos,  sco  Bucldngham 
Olianlroy,  i,  107 

Olmplin,      Henry      (nftorwurds      Vis- 
count),   i,    8911   v,    251,    887,    395, 
flBG,  407;  vi,  80,  498,  001 
Chaplin,  Lndy  Florence,  vi,  80 
Olmrd,  Dr.,  i,  117 
aimrlovillo,    Lady,   i,    208 
Chnrtism,  Nntioniil  Convention,  ii,  81; 
riots,  ii,  84,  86;   Chartism,  quoted, 
ii,    70;    ii,   54,    (14,   75-Bd.   07,    OK, 
:10n-107,  250,  251,  258,  200,  284; 
ill,  188 

Chuslos,    PhilanVo,   ii,    150 
Ohatlmm,  Eurl  of,  i,  270;  ii,  271,  272, 

802;  iil,  26;  vl,  080,  040 
Chultorton.  Colonel  ,T.  0.,  iii,  200 
Oliclmsford,  1st  Lord  (till  1858  Sir 
F.  ThosiKcr),  a  promising  younp 
Conservative  lawyer,  i,  1)02;  stronpf 
opponent  of  Jewish  claims,  iii,  711, 
78;  Atlornoy-Oenornl  (1H52),  iii, 
1145;  Lord  Chancellor  (1868),  Iv, 
117,  119,  320!  nnd  Koform,  iv, 
180;  Lord  Chancellor  (1HOO),  hut 
on  umlcrstumlinu  with  Derby,  iv, 
443,  446 ;  D  usks  him  lo  curry  out 
understanding  nnd  retire — corres- 
pondence, iv,  685,  602-696 
Oholmsford,  2nd  Lord  (till  1878  den- 
em!  Thosigor) ,  communding  forces 
in  South  Afvicu,  vi,  400;  nuks  lor 
nnd  receives  reinforcements,  vi, 
420-42!!;  disaster  at  Innndhlwnnii, 
vi,  409,  428,  424;  outcry  for  super- 
session, but  B  sustains  him,  vl,  426, 
42 Q;  B's  dissatisfaction  with  him, 
vi,  428,  429,  432,  440;  Cabinet 
decides  to  supersede  him,  vi,  429; 
• 
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at  house  pnrty  lit  AVycombo  Abbov 
(1838),  ii,  49;  funiily,  and  inti- 
macy with  B  (1R73).  v,  288-240; 
voluminous  correspondcnre,  v,  2-10. 
241 ;  proposal  of  ninrriiiRa  from  I) 
refused,  v,  241;  affectionate  friend- 
ship, v,  242,  244,  240 ;  clmracler, 
v,  243 ;  constantly  sends  Brethy 
produce  lo  D,  v,  250,  801;  enter- 
Inins  D  nt  Bretby,  v,  250,  201,  271, 
800,  841-348,  345,  400,  vi,  880; 
brinss  D  and  Carnarvon  toRelher, 
v,  272,  283 ;  11  seriously  111  nt  Bret- 
by,  v,  845,  317;  nrnliln  1)  for  his 
imprudence  in  nttendlnit  balls,  v, 
889;  her  portrnil  at  ItuKhenden, 
v,  403;  annoyed  nt  meetinR  editor 
of  Ftjwctftlor  at  Cnrnnrvon's  house, 
vi,  04;  moots  B  at  Wodton,  vl,  112; 
visits  Hughcnden  with  the  Brad- 
fords,  vl,  48]  ;  at  B's  last  dinner- 
party, vi,  000;  survives  B  four 
years,  vi,  017 
Chesterfield,  Oth  Karl  of,  i,  260,  802; 

ii.  20,  128;  iii,   14(i;  v,  240 
Childe   llarolil,    quoted,    j,    KM,    nnO; 

riU'litioneil,  I,  14,  3(1,   07 
Chllders,    IT.   (I.  K.,   v,    811;    vi,   428, 

448,  462 

Cholmeley,  Lndy  CleorKiana,  i,  2!il 
Cholmeley,  Sir  AT,,  i,  lifil 
Christian,   Prince,   v,  52,   58 
Christian,     Princess      (Princess     lliil- 
enn),  Iv,   888,   8(19;  v,   47,   62,   55; 
vl,  '200 

Christopher,  tt.  A.,  II,  55,  401;  iii, 
11(1,  12H,  132,  133,  282,  2-10,  20(1, 
345,  878 

1  Christopher  North,'  I,  83 
Church  affairs,  iv,  clwp.  x;  OluircU 
reform,  i,  200;  Church  rates,  Iv, 
127,  280,  284,  302,  858  fen.,  440; 
Church  party,  Iv,  2H3,  291,  864; 
parties  in  Hie  Church,  Iv,  862;  Dis- 
establishment, iv.  854;  Church  de- 
fence, iv,  867;  D'B  distribution  of 
ecclesiastical  pntromiKP,  v,  67-73, 
vi,  548,  519;  Kilimlism,  v,  202- 
204;  Public  Worship  HnRiilation 
Bill,  v,  813-831;  endowed  Hchools 
Bill,  v,  888,  384  ;  extension  nt  Urn 
Episcopnto,  v,  838;  Church  Union, 
vl,  407 

Church,  Donn,  vi,  407 
Churchill,   T.ndy,  v,  52,   68,  844 
Churchill,    l.ovd    Knmlolph,    v,    812, 

370,  429,  478,  510;  vl,  68H,  508 
Ciceri,   Dr.,   1,  .101,    102 
Clani'icardo,  Marquis  of,  iv,  1.11,  437, 

440 

Clarendon,  CounloRK  of,  vl,  487 
Clarendon,  3rd  Karl  of,  I,  877 
Clarendon,   4th    Knrl   of,    Lord    Lieu- 


,       ,  u    jruest 

with  Pulincrston  at  Compiegnc  in 
1KM,  y,  210;  Foreign  P8e?r»tnr" 
iniilor  Russell  (1805),  iv,  427  v 
80;  suKKoslod  by  Artullamites  '  for 
Primo  Minister,  iv,  439;  refuses  co- 
operation  with  Derby,  iv  441-  on 
political  position  from  1868,  v  '50- 
I'nroisn  .Secretary  under  Gladstone 
(180B).  v,  811,  102;  death,  v,  130' 
knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  vij 

Cliirltc,  Sir  Edward,  vi,  513 

C'lnnglilon,  Bislmp,  v,  CO 

Cluy,  Jnmca,  i,  1,14,  155,  15G-10R 
IliO,  170,  17B.  210,  383;  iii  "41  • 
v,  l(i<[  i  -  . 

Clement,  Louis,  1,  140 

Clementine,  Princcsso,  ii,  152 

(Ilomonla,  Lord,  i,  233 

<!lc>rk.   Sir  0.,  iii,  370 

Olnvcliind,  Duchess  of  (previously 
l/iuly  Dahueny),  iv,  410;  v,  22J'' 
vi,  SI04 

flloveliincl,  2nd  Duke  of,  ii,  182 

Cleveland,  4th  I)nko  of,  iv,  410;  vi 
304 

Clubbe,  Hev.  0.  W.,  iii,  104,  473;  v, 
402 

Coalition,  the,  440-450,  474  480 
483,  480-480,  401,  40.4,  495,  499, 
fiOft,  517,  532,  538,  550,  554,  650, 
fi57,  558,  COD 

Cobbelt,  II,  70,   88 

Cobdnn,  Richard,  Anti-Corn  Lnw 
Movement,  ii,  102-107;  champion 
of  (.ho  middle  classes,  ii,  104,  308; 
cosmopolitanism,  ii,  105;  thanks  D 
for  speech  on  Consular  service,  ii, 
128;  atlaoks  feudal  system,  ii,  141; 
on  saiuo  platform  with  D  at  lit- 
ortiry  meeting  at  Manchester,  ii, 
18-1 ;  Iho  Ten  Hours  Bill,  ii,  235, 
200;  sugar  question,  ii,  230;  in- 
fluence on  Pool,  ii,  307,  319,  334; 
convinced  tlxo  world  would  follow 
England  in  Free  Trade,  ii,  320, 
802;  D  honours  his  genius,  ii,  321; 
supported  by  Russell  in  Edinburgh 
loiter,  ii,  335;  finds  Peel's  conduct 
<lifllnill  to  defend,  ii,  344;  puWid 
reconciliation  with  Peel,  ii,  370; 
HCOIUI  with  Peel  and  D,  ii,  379;  a 
Oohdcn  Ministry  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  a  Peol  Ministry,  ii,  881; 
"D'a  description  of  him  and  his 
friends,  ii,  388;  tries  to  persuade 
Peel  to  dissolve  (1840),  ii,  402; 
Peel's  oulopry  of  Mm,  ii,  403;  liis 
miscalculations,  ii,  404 
" 


.J  Derby  Governme'nYof  18.10 
™uQ8t  "fPt  free  Trade,  m.  407" 
4uy,  415,  420;  malt  tax  iii  43G* 
Da  overtures  for  a  Cobd'en-Bright- 
Disraeli  Ministry,  iii.  439;  believM 
D  and  Derby  would  have  avoided 
Crimean  War,  iii,  553-  reerets  hia 
vote  to  turn  them  out?  W  10  11 

Peace  policy  in  Crimean  War,  iv. 
3 ,  contrasted  by  D  with  Bright,  iv 
Ifi,  heads  attack  against  Palmers- 
toa  on  China  question,  iv.  72; 


lR«v  . 

•  i  W'  1V'  74;  commercial  treaty 
with  Prance  (1801),  iv  271  278- 
agamst  expenditure  on  armaments' 
if,  295,  308,  309;  influence  witri 
Napoleon  III.,  jv,  304;  praised 
after  death  m  Parliament  by  D, 

Coblenz,  i,  49 

Cochrane,  Alexander  Baillie,  see  Lam- 

mgfon,   Lord 
Cochrane,  Charles,  iii,  95 
Cocldmrn,  Sir  Alexander,  i,  124;  iii, 

250,  257,  475;  v,  178,  373 
Cceur    de    Lion'    signature    under 

which  D  contributes  to  The  Timei, 

Cogan,  Rev.  Eh,  i,  24.  25 

Cohen,  Francis,  i,  37 

Colburn,  Henry,  i,  80,  81,  82-85  92 
117.  122-124,  127.  133-135  194* 
201,  223,  258,  338,  344,  353  359 

Colburn,  William,  ii,  01,  199;  iii  49 
104  ' 

Colenso,  Bishop,  iv,  366,  372 

Coleridge,  Lord,  iv,  529 

Collier,  Jeremy,  ii,  55 

Collier,  Payne,  ii,  55 

Collier,  Sir  Robert,  v,  180 

Collins,  Mortimer,  iii,  505 

Cologne,  i,  47-49 

Colville,  Lord,  v,   111 

Combermere,  Viscountess,  i,  356 

Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign 
of  Oliarhs  I.,  i,  14,  144,  252 

Commercial  treaties  (with  France), 
iv,  271;  (with  Italy),  iv,  318;  ne- 
gotiations with  Portugal  and  Spain, 
iv,  4.74 

Commerell,  Admiral,  v!,  151 

Como,   Lake  of,  i,  100 

Conde,  Prince  de,  iii,  170 

Conference  of  Berlin,  vi,  597 

Conference  of.  London  (1871),  v,  130, 
132,  13G;  vi,  8,  121. 

Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,  \,  38 

Congress  of  Berlin,  ii,  131;  vi,  82. 
108,  254-2CO,  295,  301,  304-309, 
chop,  ix 

Cnnnnuffht.  Duchess  of.  vi.  318.  820 


1{UULUU,       VI,      U-1.L 

Conyngham,  Lord  Albert    (afterwards 
1st   Lord  Londesborough),    i,    250; 
ii,  48,  49,  74;  v,  2U9 
Cookeslcy,   Rev.  W.  Ci.,  ii,  202 
(Joploy,  see  Lyndhnrst,  Lord 
Corfu,  i,  158;  iv,  335;  vi,  251 
Cork,   Countess   of,   i,   234,    230,    248, 

250,  250,  3-13,  344;  ii,  92 
Cork,  Earl  of,  V.  234 
Corry,  Henry  J.  I,,,  iii,  290,  292,  ilfil, 
iv,   241;   First  Lord   of  the  Admir- 
alty   (18G7),    iv,    515,    574,    v,    2; 
death,  v,  284 

Corry,  Montagu  (after  1880  Lord 
llowtou),  meeting  with  D,  iv,  419; 
private  secretary  (18UO),  iv,  420, 
440;  intimacy  of  their  relations,  iv, 
447;  secures  Mrs.  l>'s  safety  during 
Reform  Hiots,  iv,  452;  edits  D's  Re- 
form speeches,  iv,  404-460 ;  unrly 
experiences  as  secretary,  iv,  480- 
483 ;  reports  to  D  general  desire 
for  Reform  Bill,  iv,  480,  534;  Ten 
Minutes  Bill  debate,  iv,  50'J ; 
Earlo's  jealousy  of  him,  Iv,  528 ; 
distributes  government  aid  to  suf- 
ferers from  Olorkenwell  explosion, 
iv,  57D ;  with  T)  at  Osborne,  Janu- 
ary, 1808,  iv,  580 

Ignorant  of  tho  composition  of 
TioUialr,  v  149  ;  at  Lady  Beacons- 
field's  deathbed,  v,  229 ;  ]D's  '  facto- 
tum,' v,  238 ;  illness  and  death  of 
his  father,  v,  2U-I,  235;  present, 
with  D,  at  nicotine  ot  Tory  leaders 
nt  Hcmstod  (1873),  v,  270;  sum- 
moned to  town  on  Gladstone's  sud- 
den dissolution  of  Parliament 
(1874),  v,  273;  resumes  position 
of  private  secretary,  v,  297;  D'H 
appreciation  of  him,  v,  848,  890,  vi, 
287,  824;  accompanies  D  to  Os- 
liorno,  v,  854 ;  and  tho  Princo  of 
Wales,  v,  373,  vi,  305;  mission  to 
Rothschilds  at  New  Court  about 
Suez  Canal  shares,  v.  440-448 

And  Mine.  IgnatiolT,  vi,  128; 
summoned  by  Queen,  on  B's  sudden 
illness,  to  report  proceedings  in 
Cabinet  (May,  1877),  vl,  134; 
dines  with  Queen  in  family  circle, 
vi,  170;  at  Brighton  with  B,  vl, 
184;  B  complains  ot  his  leaving 
him,  vi.  187,  402,  508  ;  assists  B  to 
entertain  tho  Queen  at  Huglicnden, 
vi,  208;  usefulness  to  B,  V,  208; 
go-between  to  Carnarvon,  vi,  221, 
228;  illness  —  sent  abroad  (Janu- 
ary, 1878),  vi,  28G-2U8,  248,  282, 
290;  accompanies  B  to  Berlin,  vi, 
807,  810;  contrivance  to  prevent  B 
from  addressing  Congress  in 
French,  vl,  811,  812;  orders  special 


Hnghonden,  vi,  471,  472  ;  his  collie 
and  B,  vi,  F)02;  makes  notes  for  Ii 
of  Gladstone's  Midlothian  orations, 
vi,  503;  at  Hntllold  with  B  during 
1880  election,  vi,  522;  peerage,  vi, 
529,  530;  accompanied  B  to  Wind- 
sor for  farewell  audience,  vi,  5-10; 
conducts  negotiations  about  Kniln- 
mian  with  Longmans,  vi,  B51,  552, 
509,  570;  roporls  Bridgwaler 
House  meeting  to  the  Queen,  vl, 
575-577;  with  13  lo  Windsor.  '  dim) 
and  sloop,'  May,  1880,  ii,  578;  re- 
ceived by  the  Queen  frequently  at 
Balmoral  (October,  1880),  vi,  543; 
at  Hughendon  for  Bradford  party, 
vi,  C91;  takes  his  side  sister 
abroad,  October,  1880,  vl,  502;  to 
Algiers,  vi,  B94;  In  London,  Jan- 
uary, 1881,  vl,  G99-001;  roturns  to 
Algiers,  February,  1881,  vi,  001; 
missed  by  B,  vl,  008;  hurries  hack, 
Aurll,  vi,  013;  with  B  during  his 
lattt  \vcolt  of  life,  vi,  «:i't-(U7;  sum- 
moned bv  Queen  to  Osliurnn.  vi, 
017;  decides  for  funeral  at  IliiKh- 
ondcn,  vi,  (ill) ;  n  principal  mourn- 
er, vi,  021;  B  lean.s  on  liis  arm  in 
London  streets,  vi,  03-1;  ('luincellui- 
ef  tho  Order  of  the  lied,  vi,  (ili!) 

Receives  and  ret'ords  I>'H  confi- 
dences about  his  early  life,  i,  7,  2-1, 
25,  102,  12H,  25-1;  ii,  .'101,  37il;  iii, 
20,  108,  18!i,  I'll,  1 14,  I. IJS 

Corti,  Count,  v,  480;  vi,  !H(I.  H!!S 

CotloHlon,  Lord  (till  1.87-1  Hlr  ThcmiiiH 
Premantle),  11,  fi5,  HO,  325,  till!; 
iii,  1)90,  520 

Cotton,  Sir  ,1.  ITynde,  I,  221,  00»;  ill, 
102 

Cotton,  Alderman,  Lord  Mayor,  v, 
402 

Coulton,  D.  T.,  iii,  504,  OOfi ;  Iv,  IK, 
f)0 

Courtenay,  T.  P.,  iii,  -150 

Cousin,  M.,  ii,  1-19,  1511 

Cowi'ii,  ,rosi>ph,  vi,  MUB 

Cowley,  Lady,  ii,  1-18 

Cowhiy,  CounteHs,  vi,  187 

Cowley,  Luvil  (diuil  1K-17),  ii,  Mrt, 
8-10 

Cowley,  Karl,  iii.  :lH,r>,  !)()(!;  iv,  fifi, 
124.  21(i,  217,  21H,  221,  222,  1!27, 
229,  .'110,  40H,  B2H;  v.  .11! a 

Cowpcr,  Henry,  Iv,  -150;  v,  17;  vi, 
187 

Covvpor,  CountoHB,  v,  l!8n 

Oowper  Williiim,  vi,  57 

Cox,  Kov.  John,  111,  227,  238 

Crnla,  Gibson,   !i,   (I 

Cranliorna,  seu  Hallslniry 

Cranbrook,   see   Hardy 

Oranworth.  Lord,   III,   .175 


oxnculor  and  legatee  of  Lord  Hert- 
ford, ii,  127,  180;  satirised  as  Rig- 
by  in  (Jonmosby,  ii,  201,  223;  D's 
reminiscences  of  Orokcr,  ii,  226, 
227,  iii,  284.;  asks  Bentinck  about 
D's  effectiveness  in  debate,  iii,  87  ; 
ignores  D  in  Quarterly,  iii,  137; 
criticises  his  December  (1852) 
Budget  there,  iii,  439;  grumblers 
against  D  confide  in  him,  iii,  480 
Gromor,  Earl  of,  v,  464;  vi,  419,  441- 

443,  445;  Modern  Hain't,  vi,  440 
Cross,    Sir   Richard    (afterwards  Vis- 
count),     lending    Lancashire    Con- 
servative,    v,     174;    Homo    Secre- 
tary,   v,    287-280,    308,    vi,    279; 
'Mr,  Secy,  X,'  v,  360,  364;  chiefly 
responsible  for  social  reform,  1874- 
80,  v,  3G4,  300,  370,  372;  his  pre- 
cautions  to  safeguard  D,   v,   380; 
not,  ft   powerful  orutor,  v,  1125.  vi, 
!il9;     Eastern    Question,    vi.    128. 
137,  1!10,  171,  181,  194,  205;  sup- 
ports   B    in    Cabinet   of    December 
14,    1877,    vi,    201;    ou   depression 
of  trade,  vi,    2]  6;    his  noto  on  the 
Derby    dispute,    vi,    275;    prosecu- 
tion 'of    Marvin,    vi,    803;    Afghan 
War,    vi,    387,    391;    in   favour   of 
dissolution,   Mnrr.li,    1880,   vi,   B24  ; 
fl,   0.  B.,  vi,  681;  last  Cabinet  of 
B  Ministry.  v>.  B!i(i 
Oubilt,  George,  i,  891 
Otinmi,  Cardinnl,  iv,  483;  a  leader  of 
Irish    Roman    Catholic    opinion,    v, 
fi;  D's  UnivornHy  scheme,  .v,  6,  9; 
denounces    Gladstone's    Irish    Urn- 
voreily  nchomo.  v,  204 

Crimean'  War,  ii.  105,  180,  810;  iii, 
chap,  xv  ;  iv,  chap,  i;  peace  nego- 
tiations, iii,  2-6,  24-80;  v,  127, 
WO,  183.  184,  185  . 

Crisis  Examined,  The,  i,  26D 


«rlDu]toof.i,32S;vi.340 
Cumming,  Dr.,  iy,  88          . 
Clurlositif.il   "/   Literature,   i,   11,   Id, 
IB;   iii,   M4 


. 

scij,',  800,  455.  456 

Daily  News,  organ  of  :  Liberal  party, 
ill  385,  490;  iv,  203.  223,  v,  1-iJ, 
vi,  100;  antl  Bulgarian  atrocities, 


lu,    iii,    490;    v.    145, 
475:  vl,  m  180.  217.. 
Dalhousio,   Mnrmns   of.   11.   6,    in,    *, 


D'Aumale,  Due  do, 'iv,  94  109  117 
131,  302,  330,  348;  y,  230'  287, 
300 

Davios,  Scrope,  i,  38 
Davitt,  Michael,  ii,  509 
Davy,  Lady,  i,  51 
Dawson,   George,  i.  277 
DnwBon,  Mrs.,  i,  377;  ii,  28,  33,  125. 

230;  iii,  117,  388 
Van,  iv,  518 
Decazes,   Due,  ii,   151,  152,  338;  v, 

446 

Decazes,  Duchesse,  ii,  162,  158 
Delane,  J.  T.,  succeeds  Barnes  as 
editor  of  The  Times,  ii,  168;  D's 
friendly  relations  with  him.  iii,  109, 
124,  131,  Iv,  360,  596,  v,  352,  385, 
vi,  86;  Lord,  titotge  Bentincfc,  iii, 
820,  330 ;  on  the  Thiers  plagiarism, 
iii,  394;  on  Gladstone  and  Derby 
Ministry,  iv,  118,  119 ;  cuiarrel  wilh 
D,  iv,  151;  would  like  U  made 
Viceroy  of.  India,  iv,  177;  •prema- 
ture publication  of  1859  Reform 
Bill,  iv,  200 ;  on  1867  Reform  Bill, 
iv,  492,  523 ;  '  Pall  Mall  journal 
intellect,'  v,  86;  Gladstone's  Edin- 
burgh Review  article,  v,  131;  ad- 
miration of  D's  statesmanship  in 
refusing  to  take  office,  1853.  v,  218, 
284;  makes  overtures  to  B's  Min- 
istry through  Lady  Derby,  v,  458 
Do  la  Warr,  Earl  and  Countess,  ii, 

88 ;  iv,  386 

De  L'Isle,  Lord,  i,  329;  ii,  21,  70,  96 
Dendera,  i,  174 
Denison,  G.  A.,  iv,  415 
Denison    Evelyn,    iii,    573,    575;    iv, 

830,  422;  vi,  584 
Denman,  Lord,  ii,  44.,  47 
Denmark,  King  of,  vi,  16 
Denmark,  Prince  and  Princess  Chris- 
tian of,  iv,  398 
Benvil,  i,  262 
De  Quincey,  i,  38 

Derby,  Countess  of  (wife  of  14th 
Earl),  iv.  331;  569,  585;  v,  19, 
109,  111,  476 

Derby,  Mary,  Countess  of  (wife  of 
15th  Earl,  till  1870  Marchioness  of 
Salisbury),  entertains  D  at  Hat- 
field,  iii  336,  iv,  831;  at  Hnghen- 
den,  iv,  355;  dose  friendship  for 
D  and  Mrs.  D.  iv,  421;  msrnw 
to  D's  friend  Derby,  v,  123,  124; 
entertains  D  at  Knowsley,  v,  128; 
her  political  parties,  v,  252;  brings 
D  and  Salisbury  together,  v,  284; 
helps  D  politically,  v,  328,  vi,  149, 
495;  offer  of  G.  C.  B.  to  Carlyle, 
v,  358;  at  Woburn,  vi,  187,  188, 
Derby's  inaction,  vi,  195 
Derby,  13th  Earl  of,  naturalist,  death, 

DBrbv.814th  Earl  of   (till  1851  Lord 


2U;  speech  praised  by  V  (1H40),  ii, 
87;  Colonial  tic'crctury  (18-11),  ii, 
117;  Mlvnng  pvejudi™  iigaiust  1.1,  i, 
J22,  197,  niul  Protection,  i,  14.4, 
220;  bantered  by  D  us  '  tlio  Rupert 
of  debate,'  ii,  237;  D's  poor  opin- 
ion of  him,  Ii,  2'iO;  goc-s  to  tlio 
Lords,  ii,  2-12;  dissent  from  I'eel  ill 
Corn  Luw  crisis  (1845),  ii,  a.lfi, 
380;  refuses  to  Join  L'eol's  recon- 
structed Cabinet,  ii,  II -ID  1  no  op- 
portunity to  explain  resignation  In 
House  o'f  Lords,  ii,  8-18 

Loader  of  Protectionist  party,  111, 
2,  3 ;  '  lull  of  fun  and  chaff.'  iii, 
8;  no  personal  rotations  with  D 
(1840),  Iii,  12;  D  calls  his  tt-ann- 
forenco  from  the  Commons  to  the 
Lords  '  a  misfortune  for  the  coun- 
try,' iii,  18;  not  acknowledged  by  O 
as  his  lender,  ill,  20 ;  presides  over 
Protectionist  '  Cnbinot  in  London, 
iii,  Iii;  on  Jow  Bills,  iii.  71,  72,  70; 
lukowurmncss  disapproved  by  Ben- 
thick,  iii,  81,  80,  87,  01;  dines  witli 
H,  iii,  104;  asks  him  to  sum  up 
the  Session,  Iii,  104,  105;  reluc- 
tant to  soo  D  lender,  Hi.  120 ;  cor- 
respondence on  leadership  with  D, 
iii,  121-128,  181,  134,  141;  sug- 
gests Horries.  iii,  122;  suggests 
Committee  of  Three,  iii,  188  ;  Com- 
mittee appointed,  iii,  130 ;  praises 
D's  Local  Taxation  (18-19)  speech, 
iii,  201;  «m[ovonces  with  D,  Hi, 
20d ;  attacked  by  Graham,  iii  205  ; 
near  prospect  of  '  a  Stanley  Minis- 
try,' iii,  200;  banquet  to  Protec- 
tionists at  Mansion  House,  iii,  207, 
208 ;  opposes  change  of  policy,  iii, 
212;  clifl'eroncc  with  D  about  Sink- 
ing Fund  and  Protectionist  BRitu- 
tion  —  correspondence,  iii,  214— 
238;  correspondence  with  I)  about 
Colonial  Society,  iii,  283-2(17 ; 
Burghley  meeting,  iii,  238-2-10; 
urges  D  to  consult  Herrios,  iii,  247; 
censure  of  Pnlmcrston's  Greek  pol- 
icy, iii,  288;  Papal  aggression,  iii, 
207;  on  overtures  to  Gruhain,  iii, 
275-277 ;  dinner  to  D  and  Opposi- 
tion leaders  (1861),  iii,  281;  un- 
successful attempt  to  fovm  n  Gov- 
ernment, ill,  28G-205 ;  his  policy 
about  Protection,  Iii,  288,  200, 
351-853,  836,  857,  300,  809,  877, 
408,  410 ;  succeeds  to  tlio  earldom, 
iii,  308;  disagreement  with  D  about 
Protection,  iii,  814-817;  D's  treat- 
ment of  him  in.  Lord  (?coi'0e  Bcn- 
tincli,  iii,  326-328;  correspondence 
with  D  on  Hoform  and  Colonial 
representation,  iii,  831-385;  Rue- 

coll'o    TTafnvm    1*111     MSS9.S       \\\      <!!}»• 


•12(i ;  enthusiastic  reception  in  Oily, 
ill,  435;  protests  against  further 
concessions  in  Budget,  ill,  <MO, 
441 ;  resignation,  iii,  440 ;  and  tlio 
Coalition,  iii.  -.175,  470;  against  D's 
progressive  ideas,  Hi,  483;  praised 
by  1'rex.i  >\a  a  reformer,  ill,  5(10;  as 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  confers  lion. 
D.O.I-,  on  I),  iii,  500;  disapproves 
D'a  India  policy,  ill,  Oil,  B12;  at- 
tacks of  gout,  iii  3(>H,  fi20.  5IH; 
entertains  D  at  Knowsloy,  ill,  527, 
528;  relations  with  ills  party  and 
with  1),  iii,  540-fl-ID;  policy  during 
Crimean  War,  iii,  5B2;  political  po- 
sition (1855),  Hi,  558,  BB9 ;  asked 
to  farm  a  Government,  ill,  liGQ ;  un- 
successful offer  to  PalmorHton, 
Gladstone,  nnd  Herbert,  iii,  501- 
B04;  fails  to  form  Government  — 
B-'s  disappointment,  111,  BO-1-570 

His  refusal  of  oflico  determines 
D's  career,  iv,  1 ;  dread  of  being 
compelled  to  take  office,  iv,  11; 
war  policy,  iv,  10-22;  relations 
with  I),  iv,  HI;  administrative  re- 
form, iv,  3D,  40;  and  his  parly,  iv, 
5H,  5fl;  approximation  to  Iliad- 
stone,  iv,  00,  70;  Chinese  War,  iv, 
71;  deprecates  ]Vs  proposed  actimx 
on  Reform,  iv,  HO,  HI;  rommlls 
D  on  party  tactics,  iv,  102,  1  tM ; 
Prime  Minister  (1H5H),  iv.  114- 
1.1.9;  India  Bill,  iv,  131;  criticises 
D's  conduct  of  buKlmnw,  iv,  1.37-- 
140;  grunted  by  Queen  authority  to 
dissolve,  iv,  1-14,  1-15;  defends  )>'n 
Slough  speech,  iv,  152 ;  asl(s  Glad- 
stone to  join  Government,  iv,  11(1, 
154-150,  104,  2-H;  Ionian  Islands, 
iv,  103;  drafts  Queen's  Indian 
Proclamation,  iv,  KiH;  takes  churno 
of  Reform  policy  (August,  1H5R), 
iv,  182;  correspondence  with  1) 
about  patronage,  Iv,  182,  1H3; 
about  Lytton's  throdtonnd  resigna- 
tion, iv,  lUO-lO-t ;  and  about  Ito- 
form,  iy,  184,  1HB,  102-197;  on 
dissolution,  iv,  207,  218:  corres- 
pondcnco  with  1)  about  Napoleon 
III.  nnd  Italian  policy,  Iv.  221- 
225 ;  advocates  armed  neutrality,  iv, 
230;  tendency  to  support  Palmers- 
ton  against  Russoll,  iv,  234,  2,18; 
Insists  on  strict  neutrality  being 
made  clear  in  Queen's  Speech 
(Jimo,  1RBD),  iv,  2-15;  resigns,  ii, 
251;  warm  acknowledgments  to  I), 
iv,  201;  deprecates  overthrow  of 
Pnlmoi'slor,,  iv,  206;  offont  him  sup- 
port, Iv,  279,  284,  29B,  204;  warns 
D  of  cabal,  iv,  284 ;  national  de- 
fence, iv,  808 ;  supports  I)  against 


pressed  by  D  to  arrange  new  com' 

A'V",V0VV'  4.20'  43°;  overtures  to 
Adullamites,  iv,  439,  440;  Prime 
Minister  (1800),  441-445  pushes 
Reform  forward,  iv,  -153,  458*  Lux- 
?  i  iur(fk,  1T'  472 ;  suggests  house- 
hold  suffrage,  iv,  484;  adopts  it  iv 
488,  but  with  checks,  iv,  489-  pro- 
poses it  to  Cabinet,  iv,  401 ;  his  pro- 
ceedings in  Cabinet  narrated  by  D 
iv,  405-497;  taken,  aback  by  Cran- 
liornos  resignation,  iv,  498;  ac- 
cepts larger  measure,  iv,  511;  ox- 
plums  Reform  Bill  to  party  meet- 
ins,  iv,  CIO;  urges  D  to  insist  on 
mlnmlcrinl  willingness  to  consult 
the-  House  of  Commons,  iv,  528; 
congratulates  him  on  '  triumphant 
success,'  iv,  527;  recommends  Bill 
to  Lords,  Iv.  550;  praises  D  at 
Manchester  iv,  554;  responsibility 
for  the  Bill,  iv,  G59-5G8;  compli- 
mented by  D  on  results  of  his  ad- 
ministration, iv,  570;  resignation, 
iv,  f>82-G8f>,  587-690;  recommends 
I)  as  successor,  iv,  680;  confirms 
D's  action  about  Olielmsford,  iv, 
fi04;  attacks  of  gout,  iv,  1Q5,  188 
ILK),  3H8.  431,  520,  551,  509,  577 
ii8!3 

Position  in  party  after  resigna- 
tion, v,  1 ;  views  on  Irish  Church, 
v,  12,  13;  dissatisfied  with  Stan- 
ley's amendment,  v,  21 ;  ndviscs 
against  resignation,  v,  27 ;  on  D's 
Qcc.Uisiuatieal  appointments,  v,  59, 
07-00 ;  constantly  consulted  by  D, 
v,  7(1 ;  declines  Tiord  Lieutenancy 
of  Middlesex,  v,  73 ;  fears  outcome 
of  General  Election,  v,  89;  on  the 
vciHults,  v,  92 ;  disapproves  at  first, 
but  finally  satisfied  with,  Govern- 
ment's immediate  resignation,  v, 
0-1-00 ;  congratulates  '  Lndy  Rca- 
consfluld,'  v,  100;  refuses  to  coun- 
tenance compromise  on  Irish 
Ohnrch  Bill,  v,  100,  108;  illness 
and  death,  v,  108,  109;  D's  rela- 
tions with,  and  public  eulogy  of, 
him.  v,  109-111 

Derby,  15fli  Earl  of  (till  1851  Ed- 
ward Stanley,  from  1851  to  1809 
Lord  Stanley),  Kfi'alutionar\i  Emclc 
(now  edition,  1864)  dedicated  to 
him,  i,  2-12;  appoints  Tita  messen- 
ger in  India  Omco,  i,  384;  in  fa- 
vour of  Jew  Bill  iii,  71,  72,  78; 
elected  for  Lyme,  ill,  110 ;  D's  polit- 
ical pupil,  ill,  208;  praised  l)y  D 
to  W.  Bcrusford,  iii,  219 ;  break- 
fasts wilh  D  (1850),  iii,  251;  sup- 
ports D  in  dissociating  party  from 
Protection,  iii,  203,  264,  309,  378; 
at  Huglicmlen,  Iii,  279,  392;  for- 


iis, 
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torm'  iii,  529;  on  Protest 
ni^  544 ;  supports  Derby  in  refus- 

i  nF?£  pe"?e  in  '^e  Crimea,  iv,  18 
19,  ^3 ;  refuses  office  from  Palmen- 
t,°nn'  ,'Z',  2?L7i9J'8  Haghendea.  iv. 


i«  •<«',-  '  "a""  tLusneuaen,  iv, 
40,  .175,  180,  204,  355;  adminis' 
trative  reform,  iv,  40-42 ;  misun- 
derstanding with  D  (1857),  iv  60- 
•  I  ,?3oV£aAos  >  J°in  Derby's  Cab- 
met  (1858),  iv,  117;  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, iv,  118;  a  reformer,  iv,  121 
180.  424;  Church  rates,  iv,  127 ' 
Minister  for  India,  iv,  161  164- 
108,  174,  175,  235;  relations  with 
the  Court,  iv,  171 ;  intimacy  with 
D,  iv,  173-176,  259,  297;  they 
work  at  Reform  together,  iv,  185 
180,  188,  189;  popularity  with  the 
middle  classes,  iv,  186,  260;  action 
in  Cabinet  on  Reform  Bill,  iv  193- 
1!>9,  suggested  by  D  as  Prime  Min- 
ister (1859),  iv,  259,  260;  Greek 
throne,  iv,  331,  332,  335;  refuses 
office  from  Russell,  iv,  425;  D 
against  idea  of  his  premiership  in 
1805  and  1866,  iv,  425.  429; 
against  Gladstone's  Reform  Bill 
(1806),  iv,  432,  437;  Foreign  Sec- 
retary (1866),  iv,  443,  449;  non- 
intervention, iv,  437;  foreign  pol- 
icy —  Luxemburg  question,  iv, 
409-474;  Reform  Bill  of  1867, 
iv,  480,  500.  504,  505,  515, 
518,  535 ;  summoned  to  Knowsley 
by  Derby's  illness,  iv,  584;  assists 
D  to  form  a  Government  (1868), 
iv,  585,  687-589;  lends  Mrs.  D 
Foreign  Office  for  her  party,  iv, 

Irish  Church  policy,  v,  12,  13, 
90;  the  Alabama  question,  v,  14, 
80-80,  177;  moves  amendment  to 
Gladstone's  Irish  Church  resolu- 
tions, v,  21;  Abyssinian  expedition, 
v,  43 ;  at  Lucerne  in  attendance  on 
the  Queen,  v,  50,  86;  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  generally  approved, 
v,  80;  on  Prussian  armaments,  v, 
84-86;  despondent  abont  General 
Election,  v,  86;  in  favour  of  im- 
mediate resignation,  v,  94,  95;  and 
Mrs.  D's  peerage,  v,  101;  succeeds 
to  earldom,  v,  100;  declines  leader- 
ship in  the  Lords,  v,  112,  113; 
marriage,  v,  128,  124;  entertains  D 
nnd  Lady  B  at  Knowiley,  v,  128; 
trusted  by  tho  middle  classes,  v, 
172;  suggested  as  substitute  for  D 
in  leadership,  v,  173,  174;  attends 
D's  Manchester  meeting  in  1872,  v, 
186,  192,  193;  Ballot  Bill  in 
Lords,  v,  190,  200;  abroad  during 
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ai'y  men  —  presses  Oarlylo's  claims, 
v,  855,  858;  congratulates  B  on 
'closing  tho  campaign  |  of  tlie  1875 
session  j  with  u  victory,'  v,  303 ; 
fugitive  slavo  circular,  v,  397,  398; 
compared  to  Salisbury,  v,  410 ; 
Suez  Canal,  v,  412,  41!l,  439-454, 
450;  Tsar  Alexander's  visit  to 
England,  v,  414-410;  dealings  with 
Spain,  v,  410-419;  relation  with 
tho  Queen,  v,  417-419,  430 ;  Bis- 
marck's throat  to  France,  v,  421- 
420;  on  D's  proposed  retirement,  v, 
49!) ;  scouts  idea  of  premiership,  v, 
495;  introduces  D  to  House  of 
Lords,  v,  520;  relations  to  Hardy 
and  Northcote,  v,  627,  528 

Conducts  Eastern  Question  with 
D  outshld  Cabinet  (1875),  vl,  IS  ; 
rocomuionds  ndhorcnco  to  Andrassy 
note,  vl,  19 ;  Bismarck's  overtures 
(1870),  vi,  20-22;  B  complains  of 
Foreign  Office  under  his  manage- 
ment, vi,  28,  44-40;  absorption 
in  Eastern  Question,  vi,  82 ;  ex- 
plains difficulties  of  diplomatic  sit- 
uation, vi,  81i,  84;  neutrality  in 
Turoo-Surbiiin  War,  vi,  87;  B 
praises  his  energy  and  skill,  vigour 
nnd  decision,  vi,  62,  02,  72,  70,  77: 
speech  on  Eastern  Question  ami 
Constantinople,  September  11,  1870, 
vi,  02-04;  acknowledges  thai  Bul- 
garian atrocities  Imvo  changed  tho 
position  of  tho  Government,  vi,  09; 
his  policy,  vi,  72,  73,  78 ;  on  Rus- 
sian influence  in  Serbia,  vi,  75,  70 ; 
Conference  proposed,  vi,  87 ;  at- 
tacked by  Liddon,  vi,  04;  Cabinet 
nnd  Conference  instructions,  vi,  95, 
90;  refuses  to  contemplate  military 
or  naval  action,  vi,  99,  100 ;  no  co- 
ercion of  tho  Porto,  vi,  108,  109 ; 
Salisbury  at  Constantinople  Confer- 
unco,  vi,  111,  118;  draft  of 
Queen's  Speech,  1877,  rewritten  !)y 
1>,  vi,  110,  117;  maintains  peace- 
ful tendency  of  Ministerial  policy 
against  Argyll's  attack,  vi,  119 ; 
London  protocol,  vi,  130;  warns 
Turkey  of  dangers  of  rejection,  vl, 
11)1;  warning  despatch  of  May  to 
Russia,  vi,  185;  against  war,  and 
especially  war  !>y  Turkey's  side,  vi, 
138,  189;  B  begins  to  doubt  his 
adequacy,  vi,  139-142;  Queen's 
discontent  with  Derby,  vi,  W8-M/I. 
147,  149,  150-159,  170  ;  B  appeals 
to  him  in  vain  for  support,  vi,  145, 
146 ;  agrees  to  forward  stops,  vl, 
152;  B's  appeal  to  take  loud  in  ac- 
tive policy,  vi,  182  18!);  concilia- 
tory in  Cabinet,  vi,  184,  and  in 

talk     with     Tt      (OMftllfir       1H77^       vl 


January,  1878,  vi,  213-215;  op- 
poses B's  draft  of  Queen's  Speech, 
vi,  21G;  resists  sending  fleet  to  Urn 
Dardanelles,  vi,  219,  225,  227;  re- 
signs, vi,  228 ;  nftor  a  few  days 
uncertainly  returns,  vi,  230-23!) ; 
Queen's  annoyance,  vl,  285;  xin- 
con dilatory  attitude  in  Ciibinot,  vi, 
237,  238,  chap,  vi! ;  ready  for  more 
forward  policy,  vi,  241;  Queen  on 
his  conduct,  vi,  245  247;  his  di- 
minished position,  vl,  247-250;  ex- 
pected to  resign  when  place  of  arms 
in  tho  Levant  acquired,  vi,  252- 
255 ;  demand  for  submission  to  Urn 
Powers  of  Russia's  terms  to  Tur- 
key, vi,  250,  257]  resignation  al'lcr 
Cabinet  of  March  27,  1878,  vi, 
202-208;  Ills  own  version  of  i(« 
proceedings,  vi,  204-200;  statement 
in  Parliament,  vi,  208 ;  Garter 
offered  by  B  and  refused,  vl,  209, 
270 ;  controversy  about  cause  or 
resignation,  vi,  271-278;  bcnellcinl 
result  of  rosignalion,  vi,  278,  279; 
on  Ministerial  compliance  with 
Queen's  personal  wlnlu.'s,  vi,  -157; 
opposes  1J  at  (Jcnontl  Klwtmn 
1880,  vi,  521  ;  appreciation  of 
I'huliimion,  vi,  607;  at  B'«  funeral, 
vi,  020 

Boring,  Sir  K.,  ill,  502 
do   Ros,   Lord,   II,    01 
Berry,  Bitmap,  v,  9 

Development  ot  tin1  Kunniran  A'«- 
tit»u,  quoted,  vi,  397;  moulimicd, 
vi.  390 

Bo  Vcre.   I,   81 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  iv,   429;   v    CO 
Beym,   Count,  vl,    185 
D'fiyncourt,  Miss  0.  Tennyson,  il,  13, 

148 

d'HauBscz,  Baron,  i,  200,   207 
Viary  of  Two  1'tirlinmmln,  quoted,  v. 

838,  517,  519;  vi,   Hlfl 
Dick,  Quitilin,  I,  H(I7;  ill,  171),  2,1.1 
Dickens,  diaries,  ii,  184,  23.1;  Iv,  DO; 

vl,   42 

Blobilsch,  Marshal,  vl,  1)9 
Dlllwyn,   v,   884 
Bilko,    Sir   Charles,    v,    187,    307;    vl, 

540,   557,   584,   001,   002,   009 
Disraeli,    lif.njumin,    by    Muyiicll,    Iv. 

420:   vi,   402 

DiaraeU  nntl  M*  Dull,  by  Sir  William 

Frasor,   ill,  880;   constantly  quoted 

throughout  volumes   iv,    v,    and   vi 

DixracH,  «  Study  in  l'?rminalilv  ami 

Ideas,  by  Sleliol,  ii,  49ll;  vl,  (145 
Disraeli  in  QulHne,  quoted,  I,  193 
Bisraeli,    Bonjiimln,   after    1870   Karl 
of  Beucons/lnld,  uiiccHlry,  I,  t'lwp,  i; 
parents,  i,  chap,  II;  appearance  of, 


1821.  —  Articled  to  a  firm  of 
solicitors,  i,  Si2,  US 

1822-1823.  —  Multifarious  vend- 
ing, i,  34  :  dinners  at  John  Mur- 
ray's, 1,  a  7-30 

1824.  —  First  attempt  nt  a  satiri- 
cal  talo,    i,    40;    delicate   health,    i, 
42  ;  tour  on  tho  Rhine  with  bis  fa- 
ther, i.  42-58;  abandons  law,  i.  5-1 

1825.  —  Stock    Exchange    sjiacu- 
lations   and  lossos,  i,   55,   66;  first 
publication  —  Mining    pamphlets,  •  i, 
C>7-GO;   Li/c.   of   Paul  Jones,  i,   40, 
01;   associated  with  Murray  in  at- 
tomiH  to  establish   new   journal,    i. 
01-78  ;  mission  to  Lockhnrt,  i,  63- 
08;  meets  Sir  Walter  Scott,  i,  65- 
08;    cliallko  of   Orokcr,   i,   72;   The 
Kc)))'t8ciU(ilii.'p.    published,     i,     72; 
broalc  with  John  Murray,  i,  71—  7G 

1823,  —  Publishes  first  novel, 
Vivien  Ore)/,  i,  74,  chap,  vi;  friend- 
ship with  Mrs.  Austen,  i,  80-84; 
ill  health,  i,  04;  tour  with  the 
Austonn  in  Italy,  i,  chap,  vii 

1827.  —  Publishes       sequel       to 
Vivian    Orel/,    i,    112;    entered    at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  i,  11R;  despondency 
and  serious  illness,  i,  115,  11° 

1828.  —  Publishes    Popani/fa 

1829.  —  Tho    Disraelis    move    to 
Brmlonliam,    i,   120.  121 

1830  —  Friendship  with  Bulwor 
I.yllon,  i,  128;  Tim  Joung  Di' 
written,  i,  12S;  and  published,  _, 
1M;  tour  with  Meredith  in  Spurn 
and  tho  East,  i,  chap,  ix  . 

1  RSI  —  Tour  continued,  visit  to 
.Tuvusalem  1,  172;  death  oE  Mere 
dith  ill  Oairo,  i,  177;  return  to 
England,  i,  170;  withdraws  from 
Lincoln's  Inn,  i,  201  . 

1832  —  l?il'st  experience  of  Lon 
don  society.  1,  203-205;  meeting 
with  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis,  i.  204 
nil."  with  Peel,  i,  205;  pub  Ushe 
Gallomania,  1  ,205;  and  Oontartn 
Fleming,  i,  181;  Indonendeat  can 
didato  for  Wycombo,  i,  211-214 
Wealed  i,  215;  first  pohtiea 
prtKrammo,1  1,  217-220;  fotaalg 
at  Wycombo  ft  second  tune,  ,  J.iu 
issues  address  for  Bncta,  i,  220 

22  1833  —  Publishea  Mon    1,  228 


274;  joins  the  Conservatives,  i, 
276;  mcots  Gladstone  at  dinner  at 
Lyndhurst's,  i,  277,  278;  contests 
Tannton  unsuccessfully,  i.  281- 
28G;  quarrel  with  O'Connell.  i, 
280-295;  at  a  Fancy  Ball,  i.  304; 
leader-writing  in  Morning  t'ott,  i, 
304;  publishes  the  Vindication,  i, 
300 

1836. — Appreciation  o{  Ttndi- 
oation  by  Peel,  i,  317;  alliance 
with  Barnes  of  The  Times,  i,  319; 
//tilers  of  Runnymetle.  i.  '119-M3; 
Spirit  of  Whist/im,  i.  324-326; 
elected  to  the  Carlton  Clnb,  i.  326; 
articles  in  The  limes,  i  831,  333; 
parted  in  tho  autumn  from  '  Hen- 
rietta,' i,  339;  successful  speech  at 
Aylesbury,  i,  333-335;  publishes 
Henrietta  Temple,  i,  337,  339;  be- 
comes a  J.t'.,  i,  351;  embarrassed 
by  debts,  i,  346-354 

1837. — Epileptic  attack,  i,  357; 
money  troubles,  i,  358,  359;  pub- 
lication of  Venttia,  i,  860;  friend- 
ship with   Sir  Francis  Burdett,  i, 
308-370 ;    accompanies    Lyndhurst 
to    Kensington    Palace    on    Qoeen 
Victoria's  accession,  i,  371;  stands 
for     itaidstone     with      Wyndham 
Lewis,  i,  872-375;  elected,  i,  375; 
tho  Wyndham  Lewises  at  Braden- 
bam,  i,   379;   visit  to  Woolbedin^, 
i,    379-382;    improved    health^  i, 
38 ;   close   of   '  mutilated   diary,    i, 
382;  enters  Parliament,  ii,  1;  wel- 
comed by  Peel.  ii.  2,  5,  11;  maiden 
speech,  ii,  7-14;  speech  on  Copy- 
rMit  Bill,  ii,   15;  votes  for  repeal 
of  Poor  Law,  ii,  80,  81 

1838  —Contributes  to  The  Tteej, 
ii,  17;  death  o£  Wyndham  Lewis, 
ii  22 ;  successful  speech  on  tha 
Corn  Laws,  ii,  22-24;  at  Queen 
Victoria's  Coronation,  ii,  30-33; 
courtship  of  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis, 
ii  34,  30-38.  40-42;  at  work  on 
Alarcos.  ii,  88,  61.  65;  quarrel 
with  Charles  Austin  and  the  law- 
yers, ii,  42,  43;  Pro'eedmffl  in 
tha  Queen's  Bench,  ii,  44-49 

1839 — Lover's  quarrel,  ii,  51- 
53;  independent  attitude  in  Parlia- 
ment ii,  57;  writes  letters  of 
"Sriina "  on  tie  Bedchamber  Plot, 
ii.  58-60;  publication  of  Atar?o«,U, 
60,  01.  64-06;  social  life,  u.  55, 
80  60  63,  04,  66!  speech  on 
Chartism,  ii  64  '75-86;  .marnase 
ii  67;  tour  in  Germany,  11.  70-7- , 
roturn  through  Paris.  11.  78 

1840-Attacks  the  Government 
over  Chartism,  ii,  85;  invited .by 
Peel  to  attend  Conference  of  ton- 


ii,  iio;  ijeoi  lui'iiiB  ministry,  •" « 
application  to  liim,  ii,  118-12-1; 
Stanley's  hostility,  ii,  122;  visit  to 
Norinimdy,  ii,  123 

1842. — Supports  Tool's  Govern- 
ment oh  Corn  Resolution,  ii,  122. 
125  11)3,  184;  criticises  Consulur 
Hcrvice,  ii,  120-120 ;  loader  of 
young  members,  ii,  330;  altncUs 
Palmerslon's  foreign  policy,  ii,  181- 
133 ;  inninUiinH  in  two  speeches 
Hint  commercial  progress  is  u  Tory 
policy,  ii,  18B,  13-1;  wintor  in  Paris, 
ii.  137.  clmi>.  v;  friendship  with 
Louis  Philippe,  ii,  140-159 

1843. — Speeches  on  commercial 
depression,  ii,  lSfl-180;  doflnos  Ills 
political  nttitudo  at  Shrewsbury, 
ii,  114;  young  Cambridge  friends, 
Smytho,  Manners,  and  Oochrano, 
ii.  102-100;  lends  'Young  Eng- 
Inncl '  party,  ii,  160-175 ;  criticises 
government,  of  Irolnnd,  11,  175- 
177;  Pool's  discourtesy  to  D,  ii, 
178,  170 ;  supports  Palmerston. 
against  Peel  on  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, ii,  178-180;  rebuked  by 
Pool's  friends,  ii,  181;  literary 
speech  at  Manchester,  ii,  184 ;  ap- 
plies lo  Qraham  for  an  office  for  n 
brother,  ««d  is  flatly  refused,  ii, 
184 

1844. — Pool  omits  to  send  I> 
Parliamentary  Circular.  Corre- 
spondence, il,  185-188;  speech  on 
Ireland,  votes  with  Qovornrnenf,  ii, 
188-194;  growth  of  'Young  Ens- 
land,'  ii,  -194-100;  publication  of 
Conini/abu,  ii,  chap,  vii;  diverges 
from  Government,  ii,  280;  opposes 
now  Poor  Law,  ii,  231;  supports 
Factory  Reform,  ii.  233;  attacks 
Peel,  Graham,  and  Stanley,  il,  28  G- 
242 ;  visits  Shrewsbury  nnd  Man- 
chester, il,  248-247;  'Young  Eng- 
land '  manifesto  at  Manchester 
Alhonraum — D  talks  of  the  '  mystic 
ladder'  of  knowledge,  ii,  2-lfl,  247; 
studies  industrial  districts  in  tho 
West  Riding,  i,  247;  first  meets 
Gatliorno  Hardy,  ii,  248 

1845. — At  Stowo  to  meet  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort, 
ii,  248 ;  publication  of  Subi'-,  ii, 
cltnp.  Ix;  attacks  Gralmm,  ii,  830; 
and  Peel,  ii,  812;  Peel's  'candid, 
friend'  reply,  ii,  313;  D's  re- 
joinder about  Canning,  ii,  H18- 
1118 ;  further  attacks  on  Peel,  II, 
819  aeq.;  visits  Cossel  and  Paris, 
il.  881-838  ;  political  crisis  on  Corn 
-Laws — correspondence,  ii,  834— 
8.11 

1848. — Denounces  Pool  nt  mcot- 


oav ;  uiumeu  i>y  j'oei  on  request 
fur  office,  ii,  380;  J)'s  denial,  ii, 
,190;  orgnni.ws  combination  wlllt 
Irish  against  Conrclou  Bill,  ii. 
804;  controversy  with  Pu«l  about 
Cunning,  ii,  89li— 100;  overthrown 
Peel  on  Coercion  Bill,  ii,  401—108; 
ho  and  Protectionists  retain  seats 
on  Ministerial  benches  and  support 
HussoH's  Whip:  Government,  iii,  2; 
present  at  Protectionist  banquet 
Jo  Stanley  and  Bonlinck,  il),  2,  8; 
speech  on  Colonial  system,  iii,  4 ; 
Protectionist  tour,  Hi,  5-H;  Ben- 
Uncle  at  Braclonhnm — jiolltical  in- 
timacy with  D,  iii,  11-18 

1847.— On  tlio  front  boneli,  III, 
in ;  steady  advance,  III,  18 ;  speech 
about  Oracow,  iii,  19,  14'J,  171  ; 
agrees  to  purchase  HuKbendoii,  III, 
147,  149;  publication  of  J'anercrf, 
iii,  82;  doath  of  his  mother,  Hi. 
142;  elected  for  Mucks,  ill,  19-20; 
supports  Crimes  Bill,  iii,  80 ;  speech 
on  Jewish  disabilities,  iii,  08;  Bon- 
tinck  resigns  leadership,  III,  80,  81 

1848. — Dentil  of  his  father,  111, 
1-18;  ready  to  support  (Iranby  for 
leadership,  iii,  H7.  HH ;  hut  ho  re- 
fuses and  no  leader  is  chosen,  iii, 
80;  speeches  on  new  commiTcliil 
system,  iii,  87,  Oil.  0(i;  on  I'arls 
crash  and  Louis  Philippe,  iii,  05, 
174 ;  on  Prussia  an  a  naval  power, 
iii,  1R-I;  visit  to  Louis  Philippe  at 
Olaremont,  iii,  17-1;  makes  MoHor- 
nich's  acniiaiiHuncc,  iii,  1HO;  on 
foreign  affairs,  iii,  OH,  1H1!.  IHII; 
on  Parliamentary  reform,  ii!,  1)11; 
summary  of  session,  '  lint  upoerh 
that  mado  mo  leader.'  ill,  'l(li),  lOfi- 
110 ;  purchaso  of  Ilnglu'iidon  com- 
pleted, ill,  149-ir.l;  Financial 
transactions  with  (ho  Bentincks, 
Hi,  iril;  moves  la  Ilmrhenileii  in 
tlio  autumn,  ill.  158  «P'I.:  move- 
ment to  make  1)  leader.  Iii,  110; 
pxiblishos  new  edition  of  Mo'foKi'Ui'j* 
of  lAlernlurr,  ill,  144;  correspond- 
onco  with  Slnnlny  nbuiit  luadorslilt), 
iii,  121-128 

1849. — Question  of  leadership, 
III,  129,  131,  13-1;  committee  of 
three  appointed,  iii,  180;  leudor  at 
last,  ill.  I'lO;  Protection  'hopeless,' 
iii,  190;  advocutuH  reciprocity  In 
amendment  to  address,  111.  197; 
speech  on  local  taxation,  Hi,  100; 
speeches  on  Navigation  Bill,  III, 
203 ;  moves  for  a  Commltteo  Into 
tho  state  of  the  nation,  iii,  20H ; 
resolves  lo  find  substitute  for  Pro- 
tection, ill,  218;  Voting's  agitation 
— correspondence  about  It  wlllt 


-iu;  speeches  on  im- 


7i i      •   i    *  '     *ui     *Da ,     on 

Colonial  policy,  ill,  252;  on  Irish 
Government  iii,  264;  on  Factories 
?«'•>$•£{*'  ,in  P?cifico  dcl>ate, 

ill.    Ann.    9.iiH  •    siltnitfnsl    V,..    r»-_i    •       ? 


•n    ii       I  ~iii  — "     *•-"•«**",    i"i    iiou  ,    on 

Rothschild's  attempt  to  take  oath 
ilii  73;  votes  aguinst  subsequent 
Government  resolutions,  iii,  74- 
Papal  Aggression  and  correspond- 
onco  with  Stanley,  iii,  266 

1851. — Further  overtures  to 
Graham,  iii,  278;  and  to  Palmer- 
"ton,  In,  278;  speech  on  Ecclesi- 
astical Titles  Bill,  iii,  281 ;  on  relief 
of  agriculture,  iii,  283;  memoran- 
dum on  attempt  to  form  a  Con- 
servative Government,  iii,  286' 
speeches  on  amended  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  iii.  207;  on  Irish  Gov- 
ernment, iii,  297;  endeavours  to 
persuade  Derby  to  give  up  Pro- 
tection, iii,  298;  speech  on  relief 
of  agriculture,  iii.  800;  defeats 
Government  on  the  income  tax,  iii 
805;  beginning  of  correspondence 
with  Mrs.  Brydges  Willynras  iii, 
4B2—I57;.  difficulties  o£  leadership, 
iii,  007-315 ;  correspondence  with 
Derby  on  Reform,  iii,  831;  and  on 
Coloniul  representation,  iii.  383 ; 
I'almc-raton's  dismissal  by  Russell 
iii,  338,  MO;  publication  of  Lord 
Ocnri/o  Bcntinck,  iii,  113,  115,  820- 
3110 

1852. — Disagreement  with  Derby 
on  Protection,  iii,  816;  assists 
I'almorston  to  overthrow  Russell's 
Government  on  Militia  Bill,  iii,  340. 
ti-11;  on  formation  of  first  Derby 
Disraeli  IVtinistry,  iii,  3,11;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  iii,  846; 
re-election  on  taking  office,  iii,  351; 
first  loiter  to  the  Queen,  iii,  353; 
passes  Militia  Bill,  iii,  857;  first 
Budget,  iii,  800;  Derby's  disap- 
proval, iii,  865;  defeated  on  re- 
distribution Bill,  ill,  868;  address 
to  constituents  abandoning  Pro- 
tection, ill,  800;  elected  again  for 
Bucks,  iii,  878;  correspondence 
with  Russell  about  Speaker  and 
Chairman,  ill,  880 ;  plagiarism 
from  Tillers,  ill,  393,  608;  com- 
mercial relations  with  Prance,  Iii, 
805;  on  Burmese  War,  Iii,  397; 
relations  with  Vatican,  iii,  309; 
Irish  policy,  iii,  400;  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  iii,  402;  takes 
first  steps  towards  Administrative 
Reform,  iv,  32,  83;  National  De- 
fence and  the  Budget,  iii,  404; 
first  visit  to  Windsor,  Iii.  405  ;  de- 


«lin  i-:  atacks  Aberdeen1,  f0? 
e  gn  policy  in  P.reea,  ii!  521  525- 
visits  Knowsley,  iii,  526  ' 

1854.— Disclaims  responsibility 
for  newspaper  attack  on  Prince 
Consort,  liL  530;  secures  the  with- 
K«Wawl  Russell'a  Reform  Bill,  iii, 
Oj)4,  535;  attacks  Ministerial  di- 
plomacy but  supports  War,  iii 


n 

damns  Russell's  political  course,  iii, 
541;  on  University  Reform/  Ui 
543 ;  as  Protestant  hero,  iii,  5-13 ; 
dissatisfaction  with  Derby,  iii,  546-1 

,i,£n  Crim«»n  War,  iii,  551,  553 

1855.— Helps  to  defeat  Govern- 
ment on  Roebuck's  motion,  iii, 
556;  in  favour  of  taking  office,  Hi, 
559;  disappointment  at  Derby's 
failure,  iii,  585;  supports  Commit- 
tee of  enquiry,  iii,  572;  peace  pol- 
icy, iv,  2-6;  attacks  Palmerston, 
iv,  7-10,  13-16;  and  Russell,  iv, 
10-13;  advocates  Reform  of  Civil 
Service,  iv,  34 ;  common  action  with 
Radicals,  iv,  16;  peace  propa- 
ganda after  fall  of  Sebastopol — 
correspondence  with  Derby,  iv,  17- 
26;  submits  to  Derby  scheme  of 
Administrative  Reform,  iv,  35-40 

1856. — Has  a  representative 
gathering  at  Parliamentary  dinner, 
iv,  43;  at  opening  of  Parliament 
welcomes  prospect  of  peace,  iv,  26, 
27;  resigns  control  of  Prai,  iv, 
30 ;  party  intrigues  against  D,  iv, 
43,  44;  negotiations  with  Peelites, 
iv,  45 ;  speeches  on  •  Foreign  poli- 
tics, iv,  47-51;  speech  and  vota  in 
favour  of  Jew  Bill,  iii,  74,  75;  at 
Spa,  iv,  51,  52;  arrangements  with 
Jolliffe,  the  Whip,  for  better  Con- 
servative organisation,  iv,  58-60; 
communications  with  Napoleon,  iii, 
iv,  63-55;  visit  to  Pans,  iv,  55; 
meeting  with  Earte,  iv,  68 

1857.— Fsil»  '°  Persuade  Napo- 
leon III.  to  transfer  his  confidence 
from  Palmerston  to  the  Tories,  iv, 
56  57;  difference  with  Stanley — 
correspondence  iv,  60-63;  attacks 
Palmerston's  Government  for  tnr- 

.       ,         __  .1 1  _«J  1,,,,-nt          nt 


Mutiny,  iv,  85,  Hti;  gnv.it  speech 
on  IniUiin  policy,  iv,  88-04;  Di- 
vorce Bill,  iv,  00  ;  against  a  policy 
of  vengeance,  iv,  07-09;  criticises 
suspension  of  Bunk  (,'liurtor  Act,  iv, 
102-105;  death  of  Mrs.  James 
Disraeli,  iii,  40-1;  Duke  of  I'orl- 
lund  calls  in  Ms  money  on  Hugh- 
ondon  mortgage,  iii,  1!>2 

18B8. — At  Court  festivities  in 
roimuctlon  with  I'rlncefls  Royal's 
marriiigo,  iv,  108,  100;  supports 
attack  on  Palmorston's  India  Bill, 
iv,  107,  108;  opposes  Conspiracy 
Bill,  iv,  lll-ll-l;  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  iv,  110 ;  sells  Prat, 
ill,  E05;  vindicates  right  of  Govern- 
ment to  uo  in  office,  and  to  deal 
with  Reform,  iv,  125-127;  intro- 
duces India  Bill,  iv,  129;  accepts 
procedure  by  resolutions,  iv,  JU2; 
Budget,  iv,  1.13-130;  complaint  by 
Derby  about  D's  conduct  ot  public 
business,  iv,  187-140;  conduct  (if 
Oudu  debate,  iv,  1-12-150;  speech 
at  Slough,  iv,  150-152;  vindicates 
bis  speooh  in  1'arllament,  iv,  ]fl,'l, 
15-1;  offers  to  Gladstone — corre- 
spondence], iv,  154-101;  forwards 
Gladstone's  mission  to  Ionian 
Islands,  iv,  101-lfl'l;  assists  Stan- 
ley to  carry  India  Bill,  iv,  10 1- 
108:  helps  to  settle  question  of 
Jewish  disabilities,  iii,  73-70,  iv, 
100 ;  finds  Novlhcoto  a  aoat  for 
Stamford,  iv,  10<l;  establishes  Lon- 
don main  drainage,  iv,  170;  deal- 
ings with  the  Court  about  prorog.i- 
live,  iv,  171-178;  Intimacy  during 
this  Government  with  Stanley,  iv, 
17!)-17fl,  185,  18fl,  188;  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  for  lo\\'or  esti- 
mates, iv,  263-250;  autumn  dis- 
cussions and  correspondence  about 
Reform,  iv,  182-10,'i ;  James  Dis- 
raeli appointed  a  Commissioner  of 
Excise,  iv,  182-185;  sends  Eurlo 
on  confidential  mission  to  Napoloon 
III.,  iv,  217-220 

1859, — Correspondence  witli 
Derby  about  Mulmosbury  nml  for- 
eign policy,  iv,  221-225;  memoran- 
dum on  origin  of  Italian  War,  iv, 
226-228 ;  secures  Northeoto's  as- 
sistance at  the  Treasury,  iv,  104, 
IDS ;  endeavours  to  keep  Ciililnot 
together  on  Reform,  iv,  10fl-100 ; 
introduces  Reform  Bill,  iv,  100- 
203;  reply  on  second  reading,  iv, 
208-210;  Bill  defeated  and  disso- 
lution follows,  iv,  210,  212;  ill  luck 
at  General  Election,  Iv,  2!)2,  2HS  ; 
attempts  nt  Coalition  with  Pal- 


Taylor's  Hall,  Iv,  2(>4 ;  speech  at 
Uorby's  Liverpool  meeting,  Iv,  2fl(i ; 
and  at  Manchester  to  Mechanic's 
Institute,  iv,  207 ;  country  town 
visits,  iv,  2C7,  2<!R;  death  of  his 
Bister,  iv,  2(18,  i,  180 

I860. — Defeats  UussoU'H  Reform 
Dill  by  dilatory  Indies,  iv,  271- 
275;  criticises  Gladstone's  Budgel, 
iv,  270-278  ;  paper  dutios  retained 
by  Lords  whom  I)  supports,  Iv,  27; 
opposes  Palrnoraton's  and  Russell's 
inlormoddling  policy,  Iv,  illfi-Jllii; 
flattered  by  'similitude'  In  Napo- 
leon III.,  iv,  820;  sonda  Burin 
again  to  him,  iv,  1120,  1)21;  con- 
ference with  king  Leopold  at  Buck- 
ingham I'ulaco,  and  correspondence 
with  him,  iv,  280,  2H2,  88!l,  1122- 
1124;  oppo.ten  second  reading  of 
Trehiwny's  Church  Halo  Hill,  iv, 
0(54;  Tory  discontent  with  D,  iv, 
2H4-285;  attacked  by  R.  Cecil  In 
Vuartfflu,  iv,  2Hfl~280,  2f)2,  B08  ; 
lliroatens  vesignalion,  iv,  'JHfl ;  dis- 
approves of  liarilmhU's  'pirate' 
e.vpodi  lions,  iv,  JIL'1;  o;iU'rliiiii.s 
Wllberforte  at  IIuKhemkin  for  Visi- 
tation, iv,  !I5!5 ;  Hpcecli  at  Amcr- 
Hlinni,  urgiiiK  opinmition  lo  aboli- 
tion of  Church  H«ti>.  Iv,  Uflil,  il.',7 

1801.--  -With  Derby  proffers  sup- 
port to  I'almiM'Hlon,  iv,  2(in ;  Ihn 
DK  graciously  received  at  Windsor 
by  Qncon  and  L'rincc,  Iv,  2111,  2Hfi, 
882;  symputhetic  Hpcecli  on  dimth 
of  DurhcB  ot  Kent,  Iv.  HH'J ;  ar- 
ranges a  workinK  alliance  with 
English  Roman  Oatholics,  Iv,  1125; 
ondodvoiirs  unsureoHUfiilly  (o  mill- 
stltuto  reduction  of  duty  on  leu 
for  repeal  ot  duly  on  pajicr,  iv, 
2DC-200;  temporary  u'ltlidnnvu! 
owing  to  desertion,  Iv,  lillll,  !I(10; 
defeats  Trolawiiy's  Bill  by  thi\ 

a"  leaker's  vole,  iv,  ,'150;  vlndlciileH 
ouso  of  Tjiirds,  Iv,  full;  nnnlhcr 
talk  with  King  Leopold,  Iv,  !ll!lli 
lainnntH  tragedy  of  the  I'enllteii.  Iv, 
a(Kl,  n04;  and  death  ot  Prlnco 
Consort,  |v,  1)82,  ilHil;  V|H|(H  lo 
Alnwlek,  nnd  Heaham,  Iv,  1IU-I ;  at 
AyloBbnry  against  '  (Ionium  npnech 
noology,'  and  In  favour  of  o«. 
titlillHhnicnl,  Iv,  Illtn-Illl'J 

1802. — Pays  trlliulo  on  AddrcHB 
to  1'rinco  Consort,  Iv,  !IR<1;  and  In 
thanked  by  Ihn  (Jueen,  Iv,  IIH-I, 
SS5;  pleads  for  gnmiroiis  Irnulini'iil 
of  America  in  Olvll  War,  Iv,  |ll!H, 
.'IliO;  criticises  lllinlKloiiii'«  Iliinni'c. 
Iv,  HOfi-807;  ennipalgn  for  ncoiio- 
my,  Iv,  nOR ;  denounces  '  bloiilnd 


arrangement    Of    garden,    iii,    155, 


1863.  —  Andre 


.  —  ndrew  Montagu  buys 
up  Us  debts,  ntid  charges  him  three 
per  cent,  interest,  v,  76,  79;  speech 
oji  Uio  future  of  America,  iv,  882 
333;  at  Prince  of  Wales's  marriuge 
885-387,  397;  audience  of  tha 
Queen,  iv,  391,  892;  speech  and 
letter  to  Queen-  on  Prince  Consort's 
character,  iv,  392-395;  royal  mar- 
riage festivities,  iv,  897-399;  do- 
ploros  cession  of  Ionian  Isles,  iv, 
H3d-83G;  sympathizes  with  Poles 
but  against  war  on  their  behalf,  iv, 
330,  837;  ridicules  the  fiasco  of 
Rusnell's  diplomacy,  iv,  838;  olect- 
od  trustee  of  British  Museum,  iv, 
809-'101;  speech  against  taxing 
charities,  iv,  313;  and  on  commer- 
cial treaties,  iv,  314;  defeats 
Trelawny's  Bill  by  ten  votes,  iv 
803,  SCO;  urges  on  Roman  Catho- 
lics united  action  with  Churchmen, 
iv,  I!fl7;  defeat  of  Burials  Bill,  iv, 
807;  speech  against  relaxation  of 
subscription  to  Tlilrty-nine  Articles, 
iv,  80H-890;  speech  on  the  suc- 
cessful rehabilitation  of  his  party, 
iv,  879,  880;  death  of  Mrs.  Will- 
yarns,  leaving  D  ,£80,000,  iii,  454, 
•173 

1864.  —  Tactics  of  -Reserve,  iv, 
404;  differences  in  party  about 
Danish  Question,  iv,  343;  D 
against  war  for  Denmark,  iv,  343, 
344;  introduces  motion  of  censure 
on  Ministers,  iv,  845-347;  refuses 
to  moot  Garibaldi,  iv,  327-328; 
Bpocch  on  American  democracy,  iv, 
838,  834;  rebuke's  Gladstone  for 
making  a  moral  issue  of  franchise 
extension,  iv,  408  ;  speech  on  malt 
lax,  Iv,  400;  speech,  in  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  iv.  370-870 

1885.  —  Tactics  of  reserve  con- 
tinued, iv,  405;  refuses  to  speak 
on  Irish  Church  anil  malt  tax,  iv, 
400;  speech  in  favour  of  maintain- 
ing tho  bond  with  Coiiadn,  iv.  406- 
408;  tributes  to  Colxlcn  and  Lin- 
coln, iv,  408;  Conservative  doclarfl: 
lion  on  Reform,  iv,  408-411;  elec- 
toral address,  iv,  411,  412;  great 
advance  in  public  estimation  — 
member  of  Grillion's,  iv.  418,  414; 
returned  unopposed  with  two  Tory 
colleagues,  iv,  414;  correspondence 
with  Derby  about  elections,,  w, 
415-418;  country  house  visits, 
Raby,  Lowther,  Ashridge,  Woburn, 
jv  418-422;  meets  Corry  at  Raby, 
iv,  410-420  ;  death  of  Palmorston— 
D's  appreciation,  Iv,  422,  423  ;  Rus- 


inn  session,  iv,  434;  combines 
forces  of  Tori,  and  Adulkmitw 
In  Committee,  iv,  435-437;  and 
overthrows  the  Government,  iv, 
4d8;  fails  to  arrange  Government 
on  a  broad  basis,  iv,  440-442; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  iv 
f™;  Carry  private  secretary,  iv, 

f',o1^7;  ,¥""Is  UP  the  Session,  iv, 
448-451;  Hyde  Park  riots,  iv.  449- 
452;  reluctant  to  push  Reform,  iv, 
454-459;  proposed  Reform  Com- 
mission, iv,  459-462;  publishes 
Reform  speeches,  iv,  463-466-  tho 
policy  of  non-interference,  iv,  466- 
468;  advocates  'a  little  reaction' 
iv,  469^71;  neutrality  of  Laxem- 
bourg,  iv,  469-472 ;  urges  economy 
in  naval  and  military  expenditure 
iv,  474-478;  Cairns  takes  a  Lord 
Justiceship,  iv,  479,  480 ;  buys 
Blacas  collection  of  gems  for  Brit- 
ish Museum,  iv,  401;  on  the,  eti- 
quette of  office,  iv,  483 ;  '  house- 
hold suffrage'  suggested  by  Derby 
as  basis  of  Reform,  iv,  484 

1867. — Rating  household  suf- 
frage adopted  by  Derby  and  D,  iv, 
488;  and  by  Cabinet,  iv,  481; 
General  Peel  threatens  resignation, 
iv,  491 ;  but  pacified  by  D,  iv,  492 ; 
introduces  Reform  Resolutions,  iv, 
493 ;  memorandum  about  Cabinet 
aad  Reform,  iv,  495—197;  oa  Cran- 
home's  threat  of  resignation,  iv, 
498,  499;  introduces  Ten  Minutes 
Bill,  iv,  500,  601;  presses  for 
larger  policy,  iv,  602-511;  meet- 
ing at  Carlton,  iv,  507,  508;  re- 
signation of  Cranborne,  Carnarvon, 
and  Peel,  iv,  611-613;  introduces 
Household  Suffrage  Bill,  iv,  519; 
second  reading  speech,  iv,  523-526; 
its  success,  iv,  527;  quarrel  with 
Earle,  iv,  627-529;  defeats  Glad- 
stone's amendment,  Iv,  630-533; 
accepts  material  amendments,  ir, 
687,  538;  the  'Compound  House- 
holder,' iv,  538-542;  minority  rep- 
resentation, iv,  545,  646;  conduct 
of  Bill  in  Committee,  iv.  546, 
647;  answers  Cranborne  and  Loire 
on  third  reading,  iv,  548-550;  car- 
ries Bill  into  law,  iv,  652;  reviews 
his  achievement  at  Mansion  House, 
iv  552  658;  visit  to  Scotland,  iv, 
654-559;  answers  to  Quarterly  and 
Edinburgh  Reviews,  iv,  556,  557; 
Skeleton's  description  of  him,  iv, 
558  559;  Canadian  Federation,  iv, 
506;  proxies  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
iv  587;  illness  of  D  and  Mrs.  V, 
iv  570-572;  Fenian  outrages  in 
England,  iv.  573.  574  . 

1868 — Directs   Cabinet  in  Der- 

t  .,-     -l.....«fla       Tnminrtf     nnd     FpbrU- 


policy,  v,  IB;  IV B  reply  in  debate, 
v,  10,  17;  resists  Gladstone's  reso- 
lutions, v,  22-24  1  UI-KPS  tho  Km:- 
Hah  Church  to  prolml,  v,  25,  'JO ; 
first  resolution  carried  against  1), 
v,  .10;  alternatives  of  dlsKolnlion 
and  remRimtion — tho  Queen  views, 
v,  27-20;  D  ndvlsoa  disaolution 
wlitoh  Quoon  accepts,  v,  30-33 ; 
Oabinot  uneasy,  v,  33 ;  Liberal  nt- 
tucks  on  1),  v,  a-1-30;  lirlght'a  at- 
tuck  on  T)'s  reply,  v,  80,  37;  Sus- 
pensory Bill,  v,  118-40;  supple- 
mentary Ik'torm  measures,  v,  41— 
48;  Abyssinian  success,  v,  43-40 ; 
growing  sympathy  of  Queen  for  !) 
— presents  of  xpring  flowers,  v, 
47-51;  Minister  In  attendance  ut 
Bnlinoral,  v,  61-56 ;  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  v,  57-73 ;  correspond- 
onco  ou  appointments  with  Queen, 
v,  01-01;  and  with  Derby,  v,  Ofi, 
07-00;  Wilberforco  iind  1),  v,  58, 
69,  05,  09-72;  confidential  rein- 
tioaa  with  Derby,  v,  73,  74;  ap- 
pointment of  Mayo  ns  viceroy  of 
India,  v,  74-77;  pension  for 
Leech's  children,  v,  77;  poornuo 
offered  to  Montagu,  v,  78,  70 ; 
speech  at  Merchant  Taylor's  Hull 
on  foreign  affairs,  v,  80;  nogolln- 
llona  witli  TJnllod  States,  v,  80-R!I ; 
Franco  and  1'russln,  v,  88-80; 
election  address,  v,  H7-80;  confi- 
dent speech  at  Uuilclhnll.  v,  HO,  00 ; 
returned  unopposed,  nrid  speech  on 
hustings  about  Ireland,  v,  91,  012 ; 
his  Ministry  defeated  at  tho  polln, 
v,  92,  03 ;  resignation  without  moot- 
ing I'arliamout,  v,  08-97;  peerage 
for  Mrs.  D.  v,  07-101;  insists  that 
Cairns,  anil  not  Salisbury,  must  bo 
party  leader  in  Lords,  v,  111 ; 
death  o£  his  brother  Jamos,  v,  102, 
109 

1869. — Zotlia/tr  begun,  v,  148, 
149 ;  reserve  in  Parliament,  v, 
103,  104;  opposition  to  Irish 
Olmrcli  Bill,  v,  104-108;  Dorby'ti 
death,  v,  108-111;  Oalrne  resigns 
leadership,  and  D  wishes  Stanley 
(now  Derby)  to  succeed,  v,  112- 
314;  but  ha  refuses,  v,  114;  Mich- 
mond  chosen,  v,  116;  Salisbury's 
veiled  attack  on  D  in  Qwrrttrly,  v, 
115 

1870, — Speeches  on  Irish  crime, 
v,  116,  117;  on  Irish  Land  Bill  v, 
118-120;  and  on  Forstor's  Educa- 
tion Bill,  v,  121-122;  Lolhnir  pub- 
lished, May  2 — its  success,  v,  104- 
100;  continued  ill  health  during 
session,  v,  122-124;  Ifrfinco-Clor- 

Inii71     Wn>*      v      1  Ofi_1 0/l      too       i  rt/i  . 


repudiation  of  tho  Treaty  of  I'arls, 
v,  l.'l-l-i;ifl;  nnd  on  America,  v, 
i;i(i,  137:  H  thrown  olV  rraerve  and 
attacks  (lludfllon«  and  MlniHlry,  v, 
l:!H:  taunts  tMadntono  with  failure 
ill  Iri'liinil,  V,  1IIH.  1J] I);  «((nrltn 
Lowe's  '  liiiruin-Hcnniin  '  DndKels 
v,  1U»,  140;  and  the  Ballot  Hill,  v, 
110;  and  comli'tniitt  tnlttitho  of  i>re- 
roKiitirn  to  carry  abolition  of  pur- 
chase in  the  army,  v,  Ml;  defends 
the  Queen,  and  explains  her  multi- 
fnrious  duticn,  v,  M'.!~M5 

1872. — DlnouHHloiiH  In  the  pnrtv 
ns  to  leadership,  v,  171-1711;  1) 
complains  to  Uiciiinond  of  want  of 
communication,  v,  174-I7«;  Tory 
lenders  at  IHirithley  incline  to  pro' 
for  Derby  an  Chief,  v,  175;  Ala- 
bama qui'xlion,  v  177  -17U;  attacks 
Mlnixli't-n  for  their  failures,  v,  1711, 
l.'iO;  popular  admiration  of  1),  v 
1H1-18M;  visit,  of  II  and  Lady  II 
to  Miiiicliesler  nl,  KMBICI-,  v,  IH.'I  . 
1113;  (NniHei'vativi'  reorKinilsntlon, 
v,  1H4-1HII;  H|.iM'i-li  In  Kree  Trade 
Hall,  v,  iHtl-llia;  fiilturu  of  l.nily 
It's  lieallh,  v,  illl'J,  -j-Jilj  Hiiei'ch 
nlionl  Itelginm  at  Literary  V'nml 
dinner,  v,  1117;  spceeh  at  Cr.vsial 
I'nlace,  v,  1U3,--100;  Ilnllot  lliil,  v 
1!IH-'J(IO;  nitiim  ri.fono.  v  '.;n;i 

201;    iplete   brcnkilovvn   of    I.iidy 

H,  v,  22M;  H  anil  Ladv  II  Hpi'iiil 
August  and  Hepli'inlier  lit  l.oiidnn, 
v,  Ll'J4-'J2ll;  her  removal  to  Ilni;h 
cmlen,  v,  22(I-21!H;  anil  death,  v, 
22(1-232 

„  1873,  At  KiUvardn's  hoiel  In 
T.ondon,  v,  233;  quid  illiiiii<rn  with 
friends,  v,  231  2IIII;  upeerh  atfiiim;!, 
Jrluli  Uiilvpmily  Kill,  v,  'Jon,  2(10; 
defeat  and  reslt:nalinn  nf  iniiil-ilei'i 
v,  20(1,  207;  Queen  KeniU  for  I), 
who  deelincM  office,  v,  'J07  .2(111 ; 
doubts  raised  an  to  liU  meniiliiK, 
and  resolved,  v,  UOII-UI7:  ineinof- 
andum  for  the  Queen  on  the  eriuln, 
v,  2l4»'il7;  (JliuNtiiiic  iTniniies  of- 
fice, v,  21H;  Hpeeeh  nf  explaimtlon, 
v,  217-220;  <ittnclt«  I.OWI/H  llniince, 
v,  252;  and  llurinla  Hill,  v,  2fi2 ' 
264;  IwRlnnlnu;  of  Inllmuev  with 
Lady  Bradford  nnd  Lady  tfhpiiler. 
flold.  v,  flmn.  vll,  237  2fil ;  Umn  ot 
by-elocllons  by  Uovcrniui<nl,  v,  265 ; 
D  arranges  Ills  and  Lady  |!'K  pa- 
Peru  at  llugliendpn.  AiiKUnt  and 
September,  v,  250,  2110;  at  IlrlKli- 
loii.  v,  2(10;  (lr«t  vlnlln  (o  Weittoii 
nnd  Brotliy,  v.  21!  1;  rid™  to 
hounds,  v,  2(11;  Hath  letter,  v, 
2111-203;  visit  to  OliiHRuw,  V,  2(13  • 


tion  of  Parliament,  v,  27™  cot 
locts  collouguoa  and  issues  election 
address,  v,  272-275;  Conservative 
victory,  v,  279-283;  oratorical  duel 
with  Gladstone,  v,  280  281-  at 
tho  hoad  of  the  poll  for  Bucks,  v 

v  ;-.Rf09BrIlatiC,l\  ^ith  ,S»usbury 
Sri  i,.  n2?,6  ' ,  "Mams  house  in 
Whitehall  Gardens,  v,  285 ;  sent  for 
on  Gladstono's  resignation  to  Wind- 
sor, and  becomes  Prime  Minister 
V,  285,  288;  Cabinet  formed,  v 
287-290;  Lennox  offended  at  omis- 
sion from  Cabinet,  v,  291;  difficul- 
ties about  tho  Household,  v,  292- 
295;  exhausted  and  visits  Brighton 
v,  290,  297;  attentions  from 
Trinco  of  Wales,  v,  297;  baronetcy 
for  Rose,  v,  298;  preparation  of 
Queonu  speech,  v,  801,  802;  ar- 
ranges for  special  communications 
with  Derby  and  Salisbury,  v  .109- 
dll;  busy  days,  v,  303-306;  at 
Bretby  lor  Easter,  v,  SOG;  Budget 
v,  800-308;  attacked  by  gout, 
April,  v,  80S ;  dinner  at  Arlington 
Street,  v,  a  08,  309;  on  household 
suffrage  in  counties,  v,  810,  311; 
dispute  with  Losseps  about  Suez 
Onnal,  v,  411,  4.12;  fruitless  nego- 
tiations with  him  through  Lord 
Rothschild,  v,  413;  Tsar's  visit  to 
Kngland,  v,  •114-410;  tho  Brad- 
fords  at  Huglionden  for  Whitsun- 
tide, v,  312;  another  attack  of 
gout,  Juno  v,  312.  313;  Ritualism, 
v,  n  13-320;  Public  Worship  Regu- 
lation Bill,  v,  320;  passed  through 
the.  Lords,  v,  821-823;  D  supports, 
while  Gladstone  attacks,  bill  in 
Commons,  v,  328-325;  Salisbury 
on  '  bluster,'  v,  826 ;  and  D  on 
'  Sibos  and  flouts  find  jeers,'  v,  327; 
friendly  relations  witli  Salisbury  not 
impaired,  v,  327,  828;  hostility  of 
High  Churchmen,  v,  329,  330; 
Scotch  Patronnge  Bill,  v,  332,  833; 
Kndowod  Schools  Bill,  v,  888,  300; 
Factories  Bill,  v,  388;  buys  Italian 
pictures  for  National  Gallery,  y; 
BpoocJi  on  Homo  Rule,  v,  830 ;  vis- 
its to  Osborno,  Lougloat,  Fonthill, 
BroHiy,  Windcrmere,  and  Dornani, 
v,  888-8-13  ;  second  and  last  visit  to 
Balmoral,  v,  8.18-845;  ill  thoro  and 
bad  attack  of  gout  at  Bretby,  v, 
845-348;  visit  (o  Ireland  aban- 
doned, v,  845-347;  condemnatory 
verdict  on  Qrenville  Memoirs,  v, 
848-051;  speech  on  Conservative 
working-men  at  Guildhall,  v,  351— 
852;  further  attacks  of  gout,  v, 
862;  goes  to  Bournemouth,  v,  853, 
!IR4:  offer  of  G.  0.  B.  to  Oarlylo, 
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Belgium,  v,  420;  and  France  v 
*fi',  peace  secured  bv  actum  of 
Russia  and  England,  v.  «1%5  • 

n 


™t  a  »- 

soil  v,  881-387;  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill,  v,  365,  383,  391- 
gives  political  dinners  ani  eoes 
much  into  society  v,  387-391;  re- 
volt  in  Herzegovina  reopens  East- 
ern Question,  vi,  11-14;  consular 
intervention,  vi,  12;  Alberta  and 
Uvttttoe  affair,  v,  398;  action  on 
fugitive  slave  circular,  v,  296-298' 
visit  to  Osborne.  Weston,  Lone- 
shawe,  Bretby,  Wortley,  SandbeA 
(whence  he  attended  the  Donoaster 
St.  Leger,  v,  399),  Buncombe  and 
Oopsal,  v,  400;  restoiation  of 
llughenden  Churci,  v,  400-403- 
arranges  visit  of  Prince  of  Wales 
to  India,  v,  427-432;  at  Sandridz- 
ham  before  Prince's  departure  v 
431;  anxiety  about  Afghanistan,  v' 
427,  438,  435;  Lytton  appointed 
Viceroy,  v,  436-437,  vi,  377,  378- 
Bankruptcy  of  the  Porte,  ri,  14; 
Conferences  with  foreign  Ambassa- 
dors on  Eastern  Question,  vi  14, 
16;  speech  at  Guildhall  asserting 
British  interests  in  Turkey,  vi,  16, 
17;  purchase  of  Soez  Canal  Shares, 
V,  439-453;  Rothschilds  provide 
purchase  money,  v,  446-443;  the 
Queen's  satisfaction,  v,  448—451; 
visit  to  Hatfleld,  v,  455 

1876.  —  Visit  to  Weston  and  se- 
rious illness  on  return  to  town,  Jan- 
uary, v,  <I89;  Andrassy  note,  v,  18; 
I>  adheres  to  note  after  hesitation, 
vij  18,  19;  wishes  to  encourage 
Bismarck's  overtures,  vi,  20—23; 
Royal  Titles  Question  forced  on  by 
the  Queen,  v,  457,  458;  Parlia- 
ment opened  by  her  in  person,  v, 
458-160;  persuades  Parliament  to 
sanction  Suez  Canal  purchase,  v, 
460-4(il;  Slave  Circular  debate,  v, 
462;  Royal  Titles  Bill,  v,  462-479; 
adroit  speeches  on  the  measure,  v, 
463-466;  .Queen's  sympathy  with 
D  in  resisting  factious  opposition, 
v,  467-469;  Lowe  attacks  Queen 
and  D  and  is  demolished  by  D,  v, 
477-479;  murder  of  consuls  at 


n  peer,  v,  JOl;  Merclmut  aiuppmpr 
Bill,  Enclosure  of  Commons  Mill 
nnd  Pollution  of  liivei's  Hill,  v, 
B07;  Appollnlo  Jurisdiction  Bill,  v, 
;)75;  Krtucntion  Jill],  v,  UC.B,  •Ifiil- 
485;  Vivisection  Hilt,  v,  48U,  -IK!!; 
nltiickod  by  Chamberlain,  v,  '170, 
48.1;  Brand  cnlortninmunt  to  1'rinco 
rind  Princess  of  Wales,  v,  481 ;  no- 
count  of  BulRiiriiin  iitrocllios  In 
Daily  Wows  Juno  28,  vi,  42;  ox- 
iirusaes  Incredulity  in  Parliament, 
vi,  <18-'IG;  answers  Gladstone  suc- 
cessfully In  Gonoral  dobato  on  Knst- 
orn  policy,  July  01.  vi,  87-10;  un- 
sworn Harcourt  mid  Forslcr  in  de- 
bate on  Atrocities,  August  3.1 — • 
last  speech  in  tlio  Commons,  vl,  4(1- 
48.  v,  188;  peerage  announced,  v, 
480;  rogrot  in  tlio  Commons,  v, 
497;  letters  from  Derby,  Salisbury, 
ixnd  Harcouri,  v,  '10!!.  40-1,  49M; 
uppolnlB  Norlhcoto  his  successor,  v, 
51M-G28;  visits  to  Osliorno  and 
Cnatlo  Bromwich,  vi,  *I9,  CO;  Atroc- 
ity Agitation,  vi,  50,  Dl|  idons  for 
turning  it  to  account,  vi,  51-5-1 ; 
Gladstone  emerges  to  bond  ngita- 
tion,  vi,  64-00;  and  publlahoK 
pamplilot  The  Bulgarian  11  arrow, 
Sopleinlior.  vi,  80-GS;  B  ntliiclw 
him  in  speech  at  Aylcfibury,  vi,  0-1- 
(i(S ;  nnd  severely  in  private,  letlura, 
vi,  00,  07;  Bucks  J'Jlection,  sent 
kept,  vi,  07,  08;  corrospondtmcu 
with  Salisbury,  vi,  70-73;  Hullan 
Murad  deposed,  and  Sullun  Abdul 
Hatnld  succeeds —  li's  view  of  lilm, 
vl,  72,  73 !  high  appreciation  ot 
Derby's  conduct  ot  noBotiatiohs,  vi, 
02,  (i8,  72,  74,  70,  77;  policy  at 
armistice  first  and  conference  after- 
wards, vi,  78;  Russia  proposes  mil- 
itary occupation  of  Turkey,  vi,  73, 
78,  70;  an  understanding  wild  Oor- 
mauy,  vl,  80-82;  armistico  ar- 
ranged by  ultimatum  from  Tsar  to 
Sultan,  vl,  84-80;  selects  Salis- 
bury as  Plenipotentiary  for  Confer- 
ence, vi,  87 ;  Guildlinll  speech  — 
warning  to  Russia,  vi.  90-08;  dif- 
ferences in  Cabinet,  vi,  08-00;  ap- 
pointment of  Benson  as  Bishop  of 
Truro,  vi,  97;  mods  Uranvillo  at 
Oriehal,  vi,  97,  98;  arrangements 


for  military  notion,  vi,  98-102;  lot- 
tors  to  Salisbury,  vl,  102-100 ;  Con- 
stantinople. Conference  opens,  vi, 
107-1 Jl 

1877. —  Dines  with  Empress  of 
India  at  Windsor,  Jitnunry  1,  vl, 
480,  487;  fniluro  of  Constantinople 
Conference,  vl,  1:12-115;  ronsoltui 
Salisbury,  vl,  114;  drafts  ICastorn 


Ajn— ii:y  ;  .uonuon  i-roiocoi,  vi,  lut); 
outbroak  of  liusHO-Turklsh  War,  vi, 
l!ll;  Qucon's  indiKiintion  with  HUB- 
sin,  vi,  1MB,  lUilj  D'H  policy,  vi, 
i;tU,  1114,  1.13,  l.lit;  Derby's  Mny 
(li'Bpati'b,  vi,  1^5;  Lnynrd  nont  In 
Cunstantinoiilo,  vl,  .Ijifi ;  iwiitted  liy 
Anindl  for  (juanii,  vi,  1I1H;  atlnc.ks 
in  1'nrliami'iit,  vl,  lllfl,  1117;  Oabl- 
nut  diNBUiiaion,  vi,  t:)H,  HID;  di« 
sntisfiu'lion  with  Derby,  vi,  .lliu- 
H'J,  l-lfi-LII) ;  Hlmred  by  Quuitn, 
vi,  l-l.'l-l.lfl,  140-1411;  Hnllslmry'8 
position,  vl,  1'tfl,  1-17,  in«;  rapid 
UiiHaiiin  advunrn  in  lliilKurln,  vi, 
ISO;  porsuadcs  Ciiblnot  to  take  pro- 
cnnllouiiry  nunitmruH,  vi,  l.io-lfin; 
Mnniicra  thronlcim  n'niiinnlion,  vl, 
1511;  yuccin  and  Dm'by,  vl,  1511- 
15!);  llurlula  Hill,  vl,  llll-KIMj 
I'igolt  apiidinlniciil,  vl,  lilil-IHH; 
Univ<'rsllli'N  Hill,  v,  !IOH;  Annrxa- 
tion  of  Tnnmvaiil,  vl,  <llil,  417; 
l''roro  Belli  la  Hnnlh  Afi'lrn,  vl,  417, 
<UH;  Houlb  Atrii-a  Hill,  vl,  4U- 
•11(1;  KiiHHln  clii'i'kixl  Hi.  1'li'vna,  vl, 
UK);  Cnbinot  on  qncnllnn  nf  it  HIM-- 
ond  runiiiiiKin,  vi,  171,  172;  IIICH  • 
miKO  to  Tmir  by  Colnncl  Wclli'Mcn-, 
vl,  172-177;  aiilumn  at  HuKbcn 
dun,  vl,  177-.1H.I;  nl  Hrlirlitnii  in 
Oi'lober,  vl,  1H.I-IIIII;  tnlk«  tlicrn 
with  HcliiMivaldn*,  vl.  IHfi.  tHO,  Hill; 
visit  to  Woburn,  vl,  IH7  -IHtl;  V!K- 
HH  Kriduc,  vl,  111(1;  KIICM  to  llvn  in 
Dcns'iiliij;  Hired,  vl,  IUL;  iMinnuUn 
Dr.  Khld,  vi,  till,  IIKJ;  pernuadi'H 
C'ii)>liK't  In  fiicllicr  iii'iroilation/i,  vl, 
Itm-int);  Dcrliy  drittinw  apart, 
from  him,  vl,  lllfi.  111(1,  1UH,  Kill; 
full  ot  I'levtin,  vl.  UllO;  propoiti'ii 
forward  policy  to  (!ablnt>t,  vl,  iillli - 
202;  anil,  aflur  tliri'nli'iihiK  ivnlii 
nation,  cnrrloa  It,  vl,  Uli<l--'jii7 ; 
QIK'CH'B  visit  in  Ihifflicinli'ii,  vi, 
202-1204;  iiolitary  Xninn  In  l.diiilon, 
vl,  208;  nirn-Hpomluvco  with  Hulls 
bury,  vl,  200-211 

1878,—  IHfflntlt  Hltuatlon  for 
Oiibimtt,  vl,  21U;  Carniirviin'H  In- 
discroot  Hpcfi'h,  vl  VI Ul  -a  1 D ;  In- 
ccwnnt  Caliliii'ln,  vl,  !it(l;  (JUI<PU'H 
high  dpi  Hi,  vi,  217,  '.HH;  proponal 
to  occupy  thn  Darilniiclli'n,  vl,  U1H- 
221;  Bullsbucy  rallioK  to  II,  vl,  BID, 
221,  225;  T«nr'n  uinblKiloiiH  liollc'y, 
vl,  U20;  Cariuii'von'n  caiiditlnniil 
roslftmuion,  vl.  UUI  -2211;  stwwh  mi 
Address,  vf,  !!!M;  CJuncn  oliiTii.  but 
B  dnollnua,  linrlor,  vl,  tl'Jfi,  'jail; 
Cabinot  dui'idoH  lo  lid,  vl,  2UII,  i!U7; 
Derby  anil  Oitrnnrvon  I'nilKii,  vl, 
227-HIIO;  flppl  rin'iillcd  on  l.nyard'n 
InloKram.  vl,  2;i().  2111:  Drn-liv  nnr. 


vant,    vi,    251-256;    Russian   terms 
must  be  submitted   to  Europe,  vi, 
256-261;  treaty  of  Snn  Stefano,  vi 
257-259  ;  Russia's  refusal,  vi,  259- 
21)1;  Cabinet  of  March  27,  vi,  262- 
267 ;   Derby's  resignation,  vi,  268- 
270;    B   announces   calling  out  of 
Reserve,  vi,  271 ;  dispute  us  to  de- 
cisions of  the  Cabinet,  vi,  271-279 ; 
Salisbury     Foreign     Secretary,    vi, 
279 ;     reconstructed     Cabinet,     vi, 
279-281;    Salisbury's   circular,   vi, 
282-285  ;   speech  on  treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  vi,  257,  2C8,  284;  Indian 
troops  ordered  to  Malta,  vi,  285- 
288;   negotiations  with  Russia  and 
with  Turkey,   vi,   288-295;    Schou- 
Vttloff    Memorandum,   vi,    295-298; 
Cyprus   Convention,  vi,   295,   298- 
S01;  involution  of  Memorandum  in 
the  Olobe,  vi,  802,  803 ;  Congress  to 
meet  at  Berlin,   vi,   257,   304;   ap- 
pointed   Chief    Plenipotentiary,    vi, 
805-009;  journey  to  Berlin,  meet- 
ing  with   Biamnrck,   vl,    3M-315; 
loading  figure  in  Congress,  vi,  310- 
810;  narrative  in  letters  and  diary 
for   the    Queen,    vi,    815-882,    330; 
opening    formalities,    vi,    816-320; 
question  of  Bulgaria,  vi,  320-326; 
question   of   Bosnia,   vi,    332,   338; 
Kumania,       Serbia,       Montenegro, 
Greece,   vl,   833-335;  Batoum  and 
Asiatic  frontier,   vi,  385-338;  mis- 
understanding  between  B  and  Gort- 
ohakoff,     vi,     887.     388;    illness  — 
Kidd  summoned  to  Berlin,  vi,  336, 
808,  839;  relation  to  Bismarck,  vi, 
839-042;    publication    of    Cyprus 
Convention,   vi,    843;    signs   treaty 
of   Berlin,   vi,    843,    844;   welcome 
in  England,  vi,  845,  346,  868,  862; 
Queens    wolcomo —  Garter    for    B 
nml   Salisbury,    vi,    846-348;   criti- 
cism   of    Treaty,     vl,    848,     849; 
speeches  in  Lords,  vi,  349-855 ;  and 
at  KniRhtsbridgo  Riding  School,  vi, 
!1 5  5-1)  57;    controversy    with    Glad- 
stone,  vi,   855,    357,   858;   estimate 
of  Treaty  and   B's  foreign  policy, 
vi    002-1)08;  Factories  Bill,  v,  866; 
KppinK  Forest  Bill,  v,  867;  Bishop- 
rii/B  Bill,  v.   868;   bad  trade,  bad 
harvests,    failure   of   City   of   Glas- 
gow's Bank,  vl,   869,  870;  refuses 
to  put  immediate  pressure  on  Tur 
key  to   carry   out  treaty,   vi,   872- 
876;  or  on  Russia  in  Asia,  vi,  im, 
878;   reception   of  Russian  mission 
in    babul,    vi,    379,    880;    Neville- 
Chamberlain  despatched  by  T-ytton 
with  ft  counlermlssion,  vi,   Sou;   1) 
discontented  with  Lytton's  pronpi- 
tnlo  action,  vi,  380-883;  Chamber- 


in  the  fleld,  vi,  397;  Parliamentary 
approval,  vi,  391-399;  speech  in 
the  Lords,  vi,  899-401;  successful 
campaign,  vi,  401;  solitary  Xmas 
at  Hughenden,  vi,  402;  public  dis- 
tress, vi,  402-404 

1879. —  Appointment  of  Dufferin 
as  Ambassador  to   Russia,  and  of 
Lightfoot  as  Bishop  of  Durham,  vi 
407-408;  at  Hatfleld  before  the  ses- 
sion, vi,  409 ;  Zulu  War  —  news  of 
Isandhlwana  disaster,  vl,  409 ;  cen- 
sure of  Frere,  vi,  426;   speech  on 
South  African  policy,  vi,  426,  427 ; 
agricalturnl  speeches,  vi,  496,  497; 
at  Hatfleld  for  Easter  and  in  July 
vi,  428,  446;  decision  to  send  out 
Wolseley  —  Queen's  disapproval  vi, 
428-483;  speech  in  Lords  on  East- 
ern   Question,    vi,    440;    death   of 
Lionel  de  Rothschild,  vi,  434;  death 
of    Prince   Imperial,   vi,   436-438; 
battle  of  TJlundi,  vi,  435;  death  of 
Sher  All  in  exile,  vi,  401;  treaty  of 
Gandamak,   vi,  402;  meets  Prince 
Alexander    of    Bulgaria,    vi,    465- 
467 ;    Egypt,    Ismail   deposed,    and 
Dual  Control  established,  vi,  410; 
finance  of  Zulu  War,  vi,  4<17-449; 
Irish  University  Bill,  vl,  447,  450; 
Army    Discipline    Bill,     vi,     450; 
speech  at  Mansion  House  on  three 
profits   from  lands,  vi,    198,    499; 
adds  to  Hughenden  estate,  vi,  470 ; 
agricultural  speech  at  Aylesbury,  vi, 
499,   500;  refuses  Queen's  request 
to  welcome  Chelmsford  at  Hurten- 
den,  vi,  458-462;  disaster  to  Cabul 
mission,   vi,   478,    479;    Cranbrook 
at  Hughenden,  vi,  479-481;  Brad- 
fords    and     Lady    Chesterfield    at 
Hughenden,    September,    vi,    481; 
lliinster  at  Hughendeu  with  over- 
tures for  alliance   from  Bismarck, 
vi,    486-189;    correspondence  with 
Queen  and  Salisbury,  vi,  486,  494; 
Auatro-German    Alliance,    vi.    491, 
402;  battle  of  Oharasiab,  vi,  482, 
50-1 ;  Guildhall  speech  —  /mperhim 
et    Libertas,    vi,    483,    494,    495; 
Gladstone's    Midlothian    Campaign, 
vi,    501,    603;    Lytton's    policy   of 
disintegration  for  Afghanistan,  ne- 
gotiations   with    Persia,    vi,    482- 
485;  solitary  Xmas  at  Hughenden, 

"'1880.— Visit  of  Prince  of  Wales 
to  Hughenden,  vi,  471,  473;  ill  in 
London,  vi,  606,  507;  Irish  relief 
Bills,  vi,  510,  512 ;  question  of  dis- 
solution, vi,  508,  510-513;  Cabinet 
decision  to  dissolve,  vi,  514;  letter 
to  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  vi 
514-517;  Gladstone's  address  and 
flimnnizn.  vi.  517.  518;  Harting- 


vi,    MC,     587;    after    negotiations 
Gladstone   appointed    I'rinio   Minis- 
tor   vi,  637--5i'IO;  visits  to  Windsor, 
April,    liny,    July,     Poccmber,     vi, 
640-542;  royal  correspondence  con- 
tinued, vi,  642-54-1 ;  ROCS  down   to 
HiiBliondcn,     nnd     resumes    hnily- 
mlan,   vi,    551,    677,    G70;    nt   Son- 
moro  place  for  opening   of    I'arlla- 
mont,    vi,    577-570 ;     Conservative, 
nicotine   at   Bridgwator   House,    vl, 
574-577;    lito    at    Hughcndon,    vl, 
580-685,  580,  504,   n!IO-li37:  Com- 
pciiBtilion  for  Disturbance  Kill,  vi, 
670-580;     visit    ot     Norlheolo     to 
Hugliondon,  vl,  582-584;  spoaks  In 
Lords    and    defeats    Bill,    vl,    580; 
Iluvos  ivnd  Rabbits   BUI,   vi,   680- 
C90;     visit    lo    Commons    to     BCD 
Fourth   1'arty,    vi,    587,    588;    pre- 
vents Lorda  from  defeating  Bill,  vi, 
580-590 ;    Ijiidy    Bradford    nnd    it 
party   nt   Hughcnden;   seriously   ill 
with  aalhma  nnd  gout;  Rowton  trees 
with  liis  sick  sister  lo  Biarril'/.  and 
then  Algiers,  vl,  502,  501 ;  publica- 
tlon    ot    Kndumion,    November,    vi, 
661,  502;  lonely  Xraiis  nt  Iluglien 
don,    Barrington    IIB    .Secretary,    vl, 
594 ;  tlio  question  of  a  successor  — 
n  letter  to  Salisbury,  vi,   r>D4.-60tt', 
leaven     JIuglioudon     for     Scnmoro 
Place,  December  8J,  vi,  600,  (i07 

1881. —  Constant  ill  health,  vi, 
000,  507;  speech  on  the  Ad- 
dross,  vi,  500;  social  engagements, 
vi,  608-002,  008;  tnkos  up  MH  von- 
idonco  in  Girzon  Klrcot,  vi,  BOO ; 
obstruction  in  Purlinmctil,  vi,  0(10, 
601 ;  Rowlon  buck  from  Alglcrx,  vl, 
000 ;  but  returns  llinro  Fobnuiry, 
vi,  002;  Bpeec-h  in  Oundabar  debute, 
vi,  B03-flOd;  limt  dinner  pnrty,  vi, 
005,  000;  n  minor  political  criaiH, 
vl,  000,  008;  lust  speech  in  Lords, 
vl,  007;  last  Illness,  vi,  008-017; 
llowton  comes  back,  vl,  014;  deatb, 
vl,  015,  010,  017;  Qucon'H  grlot 
nnd  tribute,  vi,  017,  018;  funeral, 
vl,  010-022;  Queen's  visit  lo  tomb, 
821-022;  imrliamcntnry  tributes, 
vi,  022,  024;  monetary  posilion  at 
death,  and  will,  vl,  02fi,  027 

Ohuracteriiticii. —  Affectation,  I, 
802;  ambition,  1,  85,  88,  80,  18!1, 
184,  180,  201,  207,  338,  002,  v, 
200,  -108,  vi,  80!1,  0'J2;  artistry,  Iv, 
488,  vi,  10-1-107.  210.  041,  042; 
assurance,  i,  40 ;  books,  lovo  of,  ill, 
145,  157,  y,  405.  vi,  030;  boyish 
oarneaUsoBB,  nnd  frcsUnoBB,  iii,  120, 
v,  164;  brooding  temperament,  i, 
85,  180,  II,  200,  vl,  040;  ccremon- 


74,  iii,  I'JH;  (•xlrnvuKHiliw  of  nlnme, 

i,  2HO-2D2,  ;KM,  nor.,  iiio-nun,  v, 

Uli2;  fnitbfiilni'HU  in  frh>ndn!iip,  111, 
llifi,  174,  1114,  4.011,  4711,  v,  (il, 
17II-170,  104,  lOfi,  v,  417— 110, 
520,  vi,  200,  270.  fiitB,  fi40,  04:i ; 
flnu  arm,  inluvi'Ht  In  the.  I,  421,  iv, 
401,  v,  ;1U5;  natlerer,  Iv,  I10-1,  vl, 
402-104;  fortitude,  vi,  21H,  5211; 
Riixlronnniy,  intprom  in,  i,  4B;  gnu- 
erosily,  vi,  600 ;  Rood  temiier,  iv, 
ill'.!,  fidfi,  vl,  6211;  Kiil'KiHHUUlCHii 
and  nlnlo,  lovn  of,  Iv,  !U)0~!HIO,  v, 

ir>2,  :uu;  RVUBII  or  luct,  »,  aa-i, 
aoo,  in.  :ioo,  212-214,  2-11,  v,  ion, 

4:10,  vl,  I.'IH,  (Ml;  (trnlitiule,  II, 
fl»,  Iv,  670,  linn,  fiUI),  v,  77-7U, 
1)7-100,  208;  ludirnimn  or  JndalHin, 

1,  100,   11)7,  II,   all,  212,  Iii,  chap, 
iii,  lfi-1,   vl,   10,   022,   llilil ;   human- 
ity, ii,  HO-tU.  chap.  Ix,  iv,  01,  00  • 
01),   vl,   44;    humour,    II,   221,   224, 
iv.  50H,  vl,  'lOfi;  iinnKlnnlion,  !,  an, 
IHll,  211,   il,  chap,  x,  ill,  chaps.  II. 
and  iii,  iv,  H.l~l)!i,  UU1--1IIH,  v,  :I65, 

4na,  -ton,  vl,  iinr.-2H8,  2110,  6JO, 
n-iH,  02:1,  nan,  <u»,  H-II,  O-M.  «.inj 

Imperialism,  Hi,  24,  2a7,  aaa-.'lltli, 
!I70,  MHO,  iv,  UMl,  4110  40H,  470, 
560,  v.  1111,  11)2,  104  100,  ehaps. 

xi  iu\d  xli,  vl,  v -a,  ;i7ii.  :i7t,  -tui, 

4in,    (lai,    (146;    inipulnlviMH'H.1,    i, 

02,  il,  42,  51;  inaccuracy  in  detail, 
I,  2fi,  iii,    HI,  i!HH,  21)0,  2115.  1141, 
vi,    042;    Independence    of    charac- 
ter,  i,   22H,    HI,    25,   20,    Iv,    20-27, 
2HO-2IKI,    aoo,    vl,    0:12;    ImliiHlry 
and  <uml  in  politics,  ii,   17,    LH,   Iii, 
210.  Iv,  ri-lll-fi-IH,  v,  272,  B7H,  1145, 
1140,   507,   fiOH,   111,  cliaii,  xvl,   Ililll ; 
inllncncnd   by  women,   I,    1HH,    1KO, 
V,  2117,  2!IH,  11(10,  vi,  f.r.4,  655,  6011; 
ingenuity,    doxlcrlly,    and   rviiourrn, 
iii,     212-242,     2»»~:il7,     Iv,     lilB, 
Ma-ISO,  100-101),  272->27fi;  chap", 
xiv  nnd  xv,  605,  vl,  61;  littiltclil,  II, 
207,  ill,  206.  Iv,  1H;  intellectual  In- 
IcKcltj1,   il,   407,   vi,    042;    Intrigue, 

KoiiiuH  tor.  i,  ana,  u,  1170,  ill,  277, 

278,  iv,  018,  217-220,  vl,  17JI-177; 
Intolerance  of  cunt,  II,  224,  40(1,  Iv, 
250,  1)1)6,  403.  vl,  545;  Irony,  i, 
10a,  Ii,  BOO,  111,  442,  Iv,  6(l.'i,  vi, 
500,  042  i  Isolation  nnd  alnofnoHH, 
I,  10,  vl,  <',ail;  klmlnewi  of  heart,  I, 
111,  vl,  Oil,  (US,  (12!l,  038,  Oilfl, 
04!);  light,  pasulon  for,  vl,  55;),  501); 
loyalty,  iii,  87,  HH,  Jia-llfi.  627, 
670,  iv,  HI.  505,  v,  711,  76,  U7,  110, 
vi,  48,  647,  021,  (KIH;  magnanim- 
ity, Iv,  1S7,  V,  77,  BRB-IIBH.  617; 
mysterlouH  manner,  111,  40,  8(1,  vl, 
662-554,  033,  040;  optimism,  Hi, 


284,'  vi,  022 ;  ijlairi'urtoms,  \,  3  6.1! 
ill,  8911-395,  578-580;  v,  508,  vi, 
004;  power  of  winning  confidence 
and  inimaRiug  men,  i,  SO,  74,  U, 
300,  iii,  11,  iv,  100,  vi,  130,  041; 
prescience,  ii,  DOT),  v,  121,  101, 
205;  pride.,  i,  BBS;  promptness  mid 
decision,  v,  ,107,  421-425,  442,  vi, 
227,  251,  479,  547;  Prolestnntism, 
i,  i!10,  iii,  207-271,  !I74,  543-545, 
Iv,  851,  1)58,  v,  57-00,  813-331, 

341,  402,   403 ;   resolution,   il,   304, 
iii,  139,  800,  iv,   113,  805,  v,  174, 
272,  27(1,  vi.  28,  20,  200,  226,  241, 
201,  024,  825,  375,  032;  reverence 
for  roligion,  iii,   chap,  iii,  iv,  chap. 
X,   vi,    015;   romantic  temperament, 
i,  297,  iii,  452,  v,  eliup.  vii,  452,  v, 
chop,  vii,  2B8,  347,  vi,  4fl3,  4G7; 
sarcasm,  il,  228,   1!10,  iv,  442,  self- 
command,   ill,   442,    4-18 ;  self-confl- 
<ltmco  mid  solf-rolmnco,  i,  74,   122, 
1113,  222,  230,  254,  255,  ii,  247,  v, 
33,   509,   510;  Belt-suppression  and 
KGlf-iilinofralion,     ii,    301,    iii,    242, 

342,  559,  iv,  150-100,  258-200,  v, 
100,    207-220,    vi,    023;    self-wor- 
ship,  i,   302,  vl,    041;  sensitiveness 
to    kimliwss,    vi,    010,    C28 ;    shtirp 
longno,  i,  40,  vi,  043 ;  society,  fond- 
ness for  and  conquest  of,  i,  chap, 
xii,   ii,  chnps,  i  nnd  ii,  ill,  155,  iv, 
413,  418,  v,  150,  vi,  597,  002,  005, 
GOB,  033;  sympathy,  vl,  018;  tact, 
ii,    S101,    iii,    375,    iv,   505,    v,    838, 
414—119,    428-430,    vi,    180.    238; 
trees,  love  of,  iii,  157-159,  vi,  037; 
wnnt  of  strict  voracity  and  sincer- 
ity, ii,  392,  vi,   041;  waywardness 
mid   piic.ltlshncss,   Ii,   803 ;    Iii,   882, 
vi,  589;  will  power,  i,  838,  302,  ii, 
1)04,  v.  174,  vi,  nil,  555,  550,  BOO, 
022    040;  wit,  ii,  382,  iv,  505,  vi, 
405;    youth,   lovo   of,   Ii,   100,   207, 
ill,  382,  v,  312,  394,  395,  vi,  281, 
288,  289,   038 

I'Vnn  Trade  nnd  Protection,  n, 
clnipa.  HI,  iv,  vlli,  xi,  nnd  xii;  com- 
vnonl  on  his  Rtlihido  to  Tool,  it, 
S08-niO,  408-408,  after  the  repeal 
of  tint  Ooni  Laws,  iii,  chaps,  i,  ly, 
nnd  vlli  to  xii;  comment  on  his 
abandonment  of  Protection,  iii,  190, 
1«7,  410-420;  views  in  1879,  vi, 
495-500 

Liuly  Bradford  and  Lady  dies- 
torflold,  Intimacy  with,  v,  chap,  vii 

Literary  Estimate,  vi,  572-574 

Vorolftn  Policy,  iii,  chnps.  vii  and 
xv  Iv,  214-231,  chap,  is,  v,  chaps, 
vl  and  xii;  Eastern  Question,  vi, 
olmps.  i  to  Ix;  value  of  work  at 


<«o,  v,  cnap.  it.  vi,  548-649 

Phrtuies  and  CotedioonU  —  '  A. 
Maze  of  apology,'  v,  179  ;  'a  coali- 
tion war,1  iii,  638  ;  'a  Conservative 
Uovernraent  is  an  organised  hypoc- 
risy,' 11,  321  ;  'a  coantry  may  have 
lost  provinces,  but  that  is  not  p&r- 
tition,  vi,  360;  'a  crucial  session,' 
v,  392  ;  '  a  dinner  of  wits  is  pro- 
verbially a  palace  of  silence,1  vi, 
661  ;  a  finical  and  fastidious  crew,' 
iv,  358,  362,  v,  3;  'a  generous 
aristocracy  round  a  real  throne  '  ii 
171,  v,  294,  vi,  453;  'a  good  kroad 
piece  of  furniture,1  iv,  524  ;  'a 
great  master  of  gibes  and  flouts  and 
jeers,'  v,  327;  'a  great  Parliamen- 
tary middleman,'  ii,  827;  'a  hap- 
hazard and  not  a  scientific  frontier,' 
vi,  391,  399,  400;  'a  human  being 


, 

hausted  volcanoes,'  v,  191;  'a  secu- 
lar purpose  is  always  a  job,'  v,  28  ; 
'a  sophistical  rhetorician,  ineb.i- 
ated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  own 
verbosity,'  vi,  556  ;  '  a  sound  Con- 
scrvative  Government,  Tory  men 
and  Whig  measures,'  ii,  205;  'a 
starving  population,  an  absentee 
aristocracy,  and  an  alien  church,' 
ii,  192  ;  '  a  string  of  congratula- 
tory regrets,'  vi,  358;  'a  superior 
person,'  iv,  847,  vi,  16  ;  '  action 
may  not  always  be  happiness,  but 


there  is  no  happiness  without  ac- 
ion,' v,  163  ;  '  all  is  race,'  iii,  39  ; 
'  ' 


ti 


,      ,  ,       , 

'  all  the  talents,'  iii,  486  ;  '  an  affair 
of  mask  and  mystifications,'  iv, 
346  ;  '  an  armistice  is  certainly  not 
peace  any  more  than  a  courtship  is 
wedlock,'  vi,  91;  'Asia  is  large 
enough  for  both  Russia  and  Eng- 
land' v,  465.  vi,  354;  'as  selfish 
as  patriotism,'  vi,  162;  '  Batavian 
grace,'  iv,  581;  'moated  arma- 
ments,' iv,  809  ;  '  caught  the  Whigs 
bathing  nnd  walked  away  with  their 
clothes,'  ii,  314;  '  coffee/house  bab- 
ble,' vi,  45  ;  '  cosmopolitan  critics, 
the  friends  of  every  country  save 
their  own,'  vl,  192;  '  deleterious 
doctrine,'  vi,  401;  'Delphi  itself 
could  hardly  be  more  perplexing 
and  august/  vi,  250  ;  '  direct  taxa- 
tion should  bo  as  general  as  indi- 
rect taxation,'  iii,  305;  'England 
docs  not  love  Coalitions,'  ill,  447; 
'  free  inquiry  should  be  pursued  6y 
free  inquirers,'  iv,  361;  'great 
men  should  think  of  opportunity 
and  not  of  time,'  vi,  560;  'great 
minds  must  trust  to  great  truths 


the  ungols,'  Iv,  875 ;  '  T  had  to  edu- 
cate our   party,'    iv,    655 ;    '  I    have 
climbed   to   the   top   of   the   greasy 
pole,'  iv,   000 ;   '  I   myself  regard   a 
policy    of    annexation    with    great 
distrust,1  vi,  427;   'I  prefer  (bo  in- 
voc.ttvo   of   Toriiuomnda    to   tho    in- 
sinuation  of   Loyola,'    iv,   5119 ;      if 
government  is  not  divine  it  is  noth- 
ing '  v,  24 ;  '  if  it  do  not  represent 
national    feeling,    Toryism    is    noth- 
ing,1 iv,  653;  'ignorance  novor  set- 
tles   ft   question,'    iv,    484;    '  Inipor- 
ium  ot  llbortas,'  Hi,  2811,  v.  616,  vi, 
405;   'in  taking  Cyprus  the  move- 
ment la  not  ModHorrnnoan,  it  !»  In- 
dian,' vi.  864;   'Industry,   Liberty, 
Religion  —  that    Is    tho    history    of 
England,'  Iv,  804  ;   '  Inquirers  who 
are    always    inquiring   never    learn 
anything/     vi,     501;      'Invective' 
which    Hacks    finish,'    v,    22;    '  hit- 
ornV  reform,'   Iv,   400 ;   '  Ufn  is  not 
a,  lottery,  but  a  science,1   Iv,   2(17; 
'  man  is  a  being  born  lo  believe,    iv, 
871;  'men  ot  light,  and  leading,'  vl, 
515;  'mistaking  tho  clamour  of  tho 
Nonconformists  for  tho  voice  of  tho 
nation,'  v,  205;  'munching  tho  re- 
mainder biscuit  of  an  Kffoto  Liber- 
alism,1 v,  208;  'never  complain  and 
never  explain,'  i,  278:   'never  los« 
an  occasion,'  ill,  120;  'no  creed,  no 
Church  ' — '  no  dogma,  no  Dean,'  iv, 
808 ;   '  our  Umpire  is  nn  empire  of 
liberty,    of   truth,    and    of   justice,1 
vi,    854;    'our  idiosyncrasy   is   not 
bounded  by  tho  planet  which  we,  in- 
habit,' v,  20C;   'pass  the  bill,   and 
then    change    the    Ministry    if    you 
like,'  iv,  520;  'Paul  Kruger  Is  an 
ugly  customer,'   vl.    410;    'pauper- 
ism  is   not   an   affair   so   much   of 
wages    us    of    dwellings,1    v,    102; 
'ponce  with  honour.1  iv,  3,  \i,  IHfl; 
'  permissive  legislation  Is  tho  char- 
ter of  a  free  people,'  v,  891;   'pet- 
ulance   is   not   sarcasm,    and    Inso- 
lence   is    not    invective,'    il,    444 ; 
4  pilgrimages   of  passion,'    Iv,    881; 
'  plundering    and     blundering,'     v, 
202;    '  Popklna's    plim,'     11,    8RO', 
'  proposing    votes    with    innuendo, 
and  recommending  expenditure  in  a 
whispered  invective,'   iv.   808;   '  re- 
construct  the   estate    of   the    Com- 
mons,! iii,  99 ;  '  religion  rests  upon 
tho    Providence    of    God    and    the 
responsibility     of     man,'     v,     200 ; 
'rowdy  rhetoric,'   Iv,  884;  v,  180; 
'  sanitas  sanitatum,  oninin  sanitas, 
iv,    170,    v,    190,    194,    chap,    v; 
'  sensible  men  are.  all  of  tho  samo 


forehead,  iv,  l.VJ ;  the  critics — • 
the  moil  who  have  tailed  in  litera- 
ture and  nrt,"  v,  llill ;  '  the  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  Kmpire  of 
Kngland,'  vl,  122;  'tho  dinpnson  of 
our  (|rilomaey,'  vl,  l.'lfi;  'the  dis- 
tinguished facility  nnd  good  nature 
of  the  Irish  landlord,'  v,  11!);  '  Urn 
dlviuo  right,  of  KovCTium-nl  in  Uin 
keystone  of  hiimiiu  progress, '  v.  2-1 ; 
'  the  fnto  of  Kngland  In  In  tho 
hands  of  Kngliind,'  vl,  80.'! ;  '  tho 
finishing  Koveriiosa,'  v,  COl!  'tho 
gondola  of  liondon,'  v,  102;  'tho 
government  of  the  world  is  carried 
ou  by  sovereigns  uud  Rtiitonmen,' 
vl,  802;  'tho  great  Anlan  my«lory,' 
ill,  87;  'the  grunt  struggle  between 
popular  principles  and  Liberal  opin- 
ions,' Ili,  21,  Iv,  8711;  'tho  haro- 
brained  chnltor  of  li-rospoiiiillilo 
frivolity,'  vl,  H«2;  'the  hlnlory  of 
success  IH  tho  history  of  minorities,' 
Iv,  '102;  'the  key  of  India  IH  Lon- 
don,1 vl,  (104,  OOfi ;  '  the  lees  and 
refuse  of  factious  liifllmiuUon,'  v, 
111;  'tho  Mnnclu'Hlor  school,1  III, 
211;  'tho  mmm  In  inasnuorade,'  v. 
1125;  'the  monopoly  of  MbarnllHm,' 
Iv,  200,  Bn II ;  '  the  miwt  powerful 
principle  which  governs  man  Is  tho 
religious  principle,'  Iv,  11(12;  'tlio 
originality  of  11  subject  In  In  Us 
treatment,'  v,  Kill ;  '  Ilia  pnlaco  IH 
not  nafo  whim  tho  cottage  Is  not 
happy,'  v,  1100;  'tho  people  may 
have  Ihelr  pai-axllcs,  as  well  as 
monarchy  and  aristocracies,'  iv, 
20(1;  'tho  I'rnyer  Jtouk  may  be  di- 
vine, but  It  Is  alxo  bumnn,'  Iv,  HOrt; 
'the  I'riiioo  Hnpcrt  of  Parliamen- 
tary discussion,'  II,  '."17;  '  the  prop- 
or  IcadorH  of  tho  people  are  tho  gon- 
tlemon  of  Knglnnd,'  111,  101;  '  Ihn 
riigx  Kiul  InltotR  of  n  i>nil(M.'Uv«  »yn- 
torn,'  Hi,  600;  'the  real  nursery  of 
all  the  domestic  vlrtuoB,'  v,  1171; 
'  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  are 
not,  afl'iiirs  of  groaned  carlrldgoR,' 
Iv,  01;  'tho  rude  nlmpllclly  of  Uo- 
publican  manners.'  v,  1117;  '  tho 
Hevboiilun  IIOK  of  dl|ilomnry,'  v, 
170;  'the  spirit  of  thn  HKO  tends  to 
free  lntorcour«o.'  HI,  HOI) ;  '  thn 
standard  of  Ht.  fleorgo  was 
hoisted  on  tho  mountains  of  Kan- 
solas,1  v,  44 ;  '  tlio  nuhllmn  and 
solacing  doctrlno  of  thcoernlln 
equality,'  111,  46;  'tho  imbllme  In- 
stlncln  of  nn  ancient  people,'  v, 
190 ;  '  tho  traditions  of  A  nation  are 
part  of  Us  existence,'  v,  205 ;  '  Out 
true  paront  of  economy  l»  ofll- 
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than  to  cvaato  it,'  v,  163 ;  '  truth, 
nflor  all,  is  the  sovereign  passion  of 
mankind,'  Hi,  834',  'useless  in 
council,  fcobla  in  debate,  and  a 
jester,'  iv,  595 ;  '  wars  o!  insur- 
rection are  always  atrocious,'  vi, 
48 ;  '  wo  have  legalised  confiscation, 
consecrated  sacrilege,  condoned 
high  treason,'  v,  138;  'we  lay 
down  iv  principle,  and  let  that  prin- 
ciple work,'  iv,  525;  'wo  pricked 
tho  imposture,'  iv,  211;  'when  I 
want  to  read  n  novel  I  write  one,' 
vi,  G8G ;  '  wild  shriek  of  liberty,'  iv, 
125 ;  '  you  cun  have  no  Parliamen- 
tary Government,  if  you  have  no 
party  government,'  iii,  108;  'you 
can  only  act  upon  tho  opinion  of 
Eastern  nations  through  their  im- 
agination,' iv,  92 

Posthumous  tamo,  vi,  chap,  xvii 
Primroses,   Primrose  Buy,  Prim- 
rose League,   v,   -17,   vi,   280,   021- 
OSO 

CJuocn  Victoria,  rotation  to,  iii, 
290,  201,  200,  840,  358,  354;  iv, 
171-173,  chap,  xl;  vi,  chup.  xil, 
009,  012,  (!!!),  018,  021,  022 

ynclul  Reform,  ii,  chaps,  iii  and 
ix,  vi,  180,  190,  lO-l ,  chap,  x 

Tory  Democracy,  iii,  138,  v,  360, 
870 

Tory   Idea,    the,    >i,    clmp.  x. 
D'lsvuoU,      Benjamin      (the     elder), 

grandfather,  i,  3-7,  9,  21 
DUrnoli,      Couingsby,     nephew     and 

heir,  vl,  020,  025,  fl38 
B'lsvnoli,  lannc,  father,  i,  chap,  ii; 
oarly  years,  i,  9,  10;  education,  i, 
10;  publishes  Curiosities  of  Liien- 
Lure,  and  marries,  i,  11;  literary 
career,  1,  12-14;  acquaintance  with, 
and  appreciation  of,  Byron,  i,  14, 
15;  influence  on  Ms  son,  i,  15,  16; 
D's  character  of  him,  i,  17;  birth 
ol  son  ».  i,  18;  repudiates  Jewish 
religion,  i,  22,  28;  literary  society 
and  friendship  with  Murray,  i,  80- 
89;  travels  with  D,  i,  42-58;  de- 
pleted as  '  Horace  Grey  '  in  Vivian 
Oreu,  I,  80;  migrates  to  Braden- 
ham,  I,  120 ;  declines  to  buy  B  an 
estate;  on  the  young  Diike,  i,  128; 
advises  D  to  beware  of  '  secret 
agents,'  'forgeries  and  delusions,' 
i,  206;  opinion  of  Ixion  and  In- 
fernal  Marrtooe,  i,  224;  addicted 
to  verso-making,  I,  287 ;  his  Hislorii 
ol  Englioli  Literature,  i,  257;  high 
appreciation  of  the  TMicalwn,  i, 
808,  807;  receives  half-confidences 
from  D  about  his  money  difficulties, 
1,  867,  859;  warns  D  against  the- 

*',_,--,      ~_.i«.     !„      Pa.HnmAnt'     ill- 


iio8      '"  P""1"86  Hughenden  iii' 
148;  monument  to  him  erected  at 

471-  5/emi        M"'   D>.   '"'    162> 
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of  Commoas  to  hear  D  ii 
22,  24;  settles  ia  amall  house  at 
iJeckenhaui  after  father's  death  iii 
146 ;  appointed  County  Court  Treas- 
urer by  Derby  (1852),  iii,  i«- 
marries. and  loses  his  wife  ia  child- 
birth, in,  484;  appointed  a  Com- 
missioner of  Excise  by  Derby  on 
Ds  recommendation  (1858)  —  cor- 
respondence, iv,  182-185;  death 
leaving  JE5.000  to  D,  v,  102 
D  Israeli,  Maria,  nie  Basevi,  mother 
i,  11,  12,  21,  75,  140,  149,  875;  il 
145;  iii,  142  iii  ", 

Disraeli,  Mary  Anne,  nie  Evans,  from 
1815  to  1889  Mrs.  Wyndh&m  Lewis 
after  1868  Viscountess  Beacons- 
field,  wife,  D  introduced  to  her, 
1832,  i,  204;  D  at  parties  at  her 
house,  i,  232,  252;  prophesies  D'B 
speedy  success,  i,  375;  friendship 
and  correspondence  with  D,  i,  376, 

878,  381;  stays  at  Bradenham,  i, 

879,  ii,  17 

Becomes  a  widow,  March,  1838, 
ii,  22;  affectionate  letters  from  D, 
ii,  24-20,  27-30,  34;  ii,  chap,  ii; 
her  family  and  history  nod  D's  feel- 
ings, ii,  80,  87;  courted  by  D,  ii, 
38,  40-42,  47-51;  lovers'  quarrel, 
ii,  51-53;  marriage,  August,  1889, 
ii,  G7;  her  analysis  of  D's  charac- 
ter and  of  her  own,  ii,  68,  69 ; 
their  happiness,  ii,  69,  70;  honey- 
moon at  Tunbridge  Wells  and  a 
Continental  tour,  ii,  70-73;  in 
Jewish  society,  ii,  73,  74;  incident 
with  Louis  Napoleon,  ii,  93,  94; 
popularity  at  Shrewsbury,  ii,  113, 
145 ;  letter  to  Peel  pleading  for  no- 
tice for  D,  ii,  118;  in  Paris  for 
the  winter  of  1841-1843  with  D, 
ii,  chap,  v.;  describes  grand  party 
at  Stowe,  ii,  249;  Sybil  dedicated 
to  '  a  perfect  wife,'  ii,  251 

At  Wynyard  with  D  at  time  of 
Bentincks  death,  iv,  112;  his  let- 
ters to  her  about  the  movement  to 
make  him  leader,  iii,  129-183,  138 ; 
remembered  in  Isaac  D'lsraeli's  will, 
iii,  145;  spends  £13,000  in  defray- 
ing D's  debts  and  parliamentary 
expenses,  ii!,  147,  148 ;  reconstructs 
Hughenden  Manor  in  1862-3,  Hi, 
155 ;  plants  evergreens  in  the  Ger- 
man Forest,  iii,  156;  'the  lady  ol 


at  hUKKc.Hllon  nf  D'n  likeness  lo 
Napoleon  .III.,  lv.  H'-O;  drelincH  In 
loin  committee,  to  help  wounded 
foiinns.  iv,  3.11;  llrnl  visit  with  I) 
to  Windsor,  iv,  205,  !IH2  ;  I'rlnro  (it 
WulcH'a  marriage,  iv,  !l«(l,  ||H7; 
mnrriiiRO  talivltlcx,  iv,  !M  7,  m>U ; 
visilB  to  country  houne.8,  Iv,  41H- 
422;  Hydo  Turk  riots,  iv,  4B!!; 
compound  householder,  Iv,  •>•!- 1 
in  Edinburgh  with  I),  iv,  BBB,  fifil); 
se.rioiiB  illness  in  November,  1H07, 
570-572;  friendly  rt'l(Ulonn  wllli 
Gladstone,  iv,  570,  vi,  68;  con- 
gratulated by  Derby  on  1)  s 
premiership,  iv.  500;  her  party  nt 
the  Foreign  Office,  March,  18«l),  iv, 
509,  000 

The  Queen  sands  her  floworn  for 
D  v,  47;  D'a  letters  dnac.ribiriK 
Balmoral  to  her,  v,  Gl-Sfi;  her  peer- 
ago — correspondence  between  1> 
nnd  the  Qncon,  v,  07-100;  con- 
gratulations from  Derby,  Gladstone, 
and  Stanley,  v,  100,  301;  in  good 
lionlth  at  Hughondnn,  flpplnmbov, 
1871,  v,  112 ;  anxious  to  got  back 
to  town.  December,  1R7.1,  v,  11(1; 
D  and  iior  pearls,  v,  Kilj  with  D 
tit  MnnchcBtor,  Easier,  1H7B,  v, 
188,  184,  198;  illnoas  and  death, 
v,  clmp.  vi;  characto.r  us  a  slates- 
man's  wife,  v,  221;  anal  liroak. 
down,  v,  228;  a  slimmer  with  I) 
in  London,  v,  224-220;  removed 
to  Hughondon,  v,  220;  last  piirly 
there,  v,  227-228 ;  the  end,  v,  220 ; 
appreciations,  vi,  220-202;  her 
posthumous  latter  to  him,  v,  282; 
Bimplo  funoral  at  Hughenden,  v, 
232;  ncquiiintniu'o  with  l,ady 
Bradford  in  .1808,  v,  289;  D'n 
abiding  sorrow,  v,  2BO,  209,  800; 
always  used  mourning  pnpor,  v, 
251;  Prnaor's  IUOSRUKO  nbox>t  her, 
v.  800 ;  what  D  owed  to  her,  v, 
287,  vl,  554 
Disrttoli,  Napthali,  brothor,  died  in 

infancy,  I,  18 

Disrnoll,  Ralph  (Raphael),  brothor, 
birth,  i,  18;  baptism,  i,  28;  refer- 
ences to  him  in  D'a  letters,  i,  08, 
140.  148,  156,  170,  ill,  85E;  per- 
suades D  to  go  to  the  Coronation, 
li,  81;  D  procures  for  him,  through 
Lyndhurst,  a  clerkship  In  Chancery, 
iiij  145;  Clerk  Assistant  in  the 
Lorda,  vv,  520;  nt,  D'a  funoral,  vi, 
620;  burled  (it  Hughendon,  vi,  021 
D'Israeli,  Sarah,  nfe  slprut  do  Giibay, 

grandmother,  i,  4-0,  8 
Disraeli,  Surah,  slstor,  on  D's  neglect 
to     mention     his     mother     in     the 


di'Hjmir  when  I'ccl  leaven  him  out 
in  1H.I1,  ii,  r~'~;  fiim-inali'd  with 
('»niiir/«litfi  li,  '-(HI:  excited  over  the, 
curly  attacks  on  I'ccl,  ii,  IHH;  r». 
luirlK  bad  harvcKl  and  '  potato  chol- 
era,' October,  INlfi.  ||,  !i;i.|; 
shrewd  nrilli'iiim  nn  'I'ancrril,  111, 
•Id;  lii'i-  father's  nimpiuiloii  and  IIH- 
Distant  in  his  old  n;:i>,  ill,  |.|;l,  Mr,; 
iiNKisIs  I)  to  publish  new  edition  of 
father's  works  nftcr  dciilli,  iii,  144, 
1-lTi;  KOCH  to  live,  (lr«t  at  HnHlliiEii, 
and  then  at  Twickcnhiiin,  HI, 
Mf>;  iirulHcs  <!raccnv  speech,  ill, 
171  ;  donlitH  D's  policy  In  nliun- 
doniiiR  Protection,  III,  1110,  ail; 
cnlhnsliixm  ovnr  hnril  (Irnrgf  lien- 
tinfk,  III,  H!IO;  dfllithl  at  D's  nc. 
ri'Hhhin  lo  onicc,  IH.12,  III,  [|47; 
opinion  of  I'eclitcH,  HI,  Mi 8 ;  doiith, 
iv,  UOH 
DissonlerH,  I,  i!70;  lv,  ilfi'J,  IlfiO,  IHI8, 

!l(|.|;  v.  2f>2.  afi-l,  'J7II,  -IHII,  4K4 
'  Di/./.y,'    I,    !l7fi;    vl.    ll!i:i,    HIM 
Dim,  'l.ady.  I,  1!IH,  140,  141.  UU 
Dim,  Hiv  (fciirKc.  I,   ItlH,  l.U 
I>nn  Jinin,  v,   fi'JM 
nonoiiKlnnoro,  4lh  Karl  of,  Iv,  100 
Donmifchiuorc,  fitli  Karl  nt,  vl,  film 
Jliirchculer,  Lord  nnd  I.ady,  vl,  fiOH 
D'Orsny,     C'ouiil,     '  (iimaiiH     Parisian 
dandy,'      mcc(«      I>      nt     Uulwiir'ii 
(IHII'J),    I,    1:0:1 :    brilliant    dinner 
Kiienl,   I,   24H;    lakc«  n   fancy  in   I) 
(!H:i4),    i,    flfifi;    piilnlu    ON    por- 
trait,   i,    20U ;    miimii;i'n    !)'«   alTalr 
Avith    iMorKan     O'Clonncll,    I,     U02; 
flrnrlftla  Tfinnlf  dedicated  lo  him, 
I,  I1K7;  nnd  Mirabel,  iv  IKnllkp  \inr- 
Inilt   of    him,    1,    !I-IQ-:I44 ;    1)    rn- 
liictniil  lo  Involve  him  In  lilx  nnan- 
clsl  troublcH,  I,  ilS.1,  II.  115;  1>  bin 
KncHt  in  KcnHliiKton  (lore,   i,  ilfiB; 
larliirnH  )>  on  /Inanco,   I,  nfl7;   lil» 
portrait     of     [.yndhurnl,     I,     1100; 
purlieu  lit  (lorn  Ilonw,  II,  ill,  UK); 
deslKiiu    n    wiilHd'oul.    for    a    bride- 
groom, II.   Ill);   at  Wyeombc,  Ablwy 
(i nil  Jlrntlnnhniu,  II,  4H-fifl;  at  I)'« 
first    malo    dlnnar-iinrly    at    (Iron- 
vonor    Halo,     II,     00;     bin    «l«tor, 
nnchoun  du  Oramont,   II.  147 ;   at 
breakfnst  nt  Monrklon  MIlncH's,  ill, 
58 :  nnsni-lnl  crisis,  relreal  to  Pnrls, 
finely    nie»nlnKl<m'H    dnntli,    life    In 
Piirfa,  nnd  death  (1RR2),  III.  IflS- 
107;  his  letters  at  Ilughoudon,  v, 
200 

Douce,  Francis,  I,  87 
Douro,  seo  WelliuRlon 
Doyle,  Hylvla,  v,  64 
Driilto,   Tyrwhltt,    of    fthnrdelofifl,    Iv, 
173 


Dully,  Hu-  O.  Uiivun,  iii,  481;  v,  7,  8 
Duke,   Sir  .fames,  iii,  207 
Dumas,  (juiioral,  iii,  175,  176,  178 
Duncannon.  Viscount,  i,  280,  389 
Puncombo,  Thomas,  ii,  4,  55,  60,  76, 

85,   04,    128,  250,   311.  813 
Dnncum,  JI,    (Lord  Mnlvillo),  iv,  260, 

300 

Pundits,  Mrs.,  of  Arniston,  iv,  CDS 
Uunbcllln,      Lord      (afterwards     2nd 

Marquis  o!  Clanricardo),   iv,  437- 

400 
Thipin  (President  o£  tho  Chamber),  ii, 

140 

Uupplln,  Viscount,  vi,  CDS 
Du  Pro,  0.  G.,  iii,  24,  878;  v,  281 
Durham,  let  Earl  of,  i,  248,  250,  253, 

200,  201,  203,  207,  208,  273,  322, 

nso 

Durham  bettor,  tho,  iii,  2fiO,  2C7 
Uyltp,   Sir  W.  Hart,  i,  891;  iv,  571; 

v,    252,    200,    !!37,    OH7,    896,   485, 

407;  vi,  809,  471,  501 

1  E.,'   Mrs.,   i,   30 

Karlo,  Kalph,  mooting  with  D,  iv,  68; 
furnishes  U  with  diplomatic  infor- 
mation from  Paris,  iv,  08,  111, 
121;  private  secrolary,  iv,  122;  reg- 
ular communication  with  Printing 
JIouso  Hiiuaro,  iv,  151 ;  missions  to 
Paris,  iv,  217-220,  220,  320; 
ilraflH  memorandum  on  finance  for 
T),  iv,  253;  necurcs  Roman  Catholic 
mipporl  for  T),  Iv,  825,  820;  Pur- 
Uiimnnl,  Iv,  234,  440;  D's  emissary 
to  excuse  common  action  with  Gros- 
vonor  (in  1800  Reform  Bill,  iv, 
405,  -I. '10;  assists  T)  in  negotiations 
for  Lho  now  Government,  iv,  441; 
poltliKiil  onlco,  iv,  440;  quarrel  with 
D,  iv,  B27-C20 ;  on  foreign  policy, 
iv  408 

Earl  of  lltacoiwfieltl,  by  Harold 
Gorst,  v,  184 

Enslell,  11,  01  . 

Enulcrn  Ui«'«licm,  quoted,  vi,  14 

Wilton,   llonry  W.,  1,  891;  ii,  18,  193 

Kbrington,   Viscount,   i,  216 

Ecca  Homo,  v,  0 

Ktltnbvn/h  Itrview,  i,  77,  78,  805, 
080;  Iv,  560,  567;  v,  131,  108 

Edinburgh,  .Duchess  of,  v,  803,  844, 
1145;  vi,  134,  470 

Kdinlnn-frh,  Diiko  of,  Prlneo  Alfred, 
iv,  881,  035,  888,  899;  v,  52,  74, 
218,  802.  844,  889,  414;  vi.  478 

Edwnxd    VII.,    King,    BOO   Prince   of 

Edwards,   Sir  Honry,  Iv,  300,  504 

Ugorlon,  Algernon,  v,  181 

Kserton,   Lord  Francis,  aeo  Mesmere 

Egortoii,  Liidy,  i,  070 

Kglinton,   Enrl  of,    iii,   250,   845;   Iv, 


-.,  J26Uf'  ''  57'  58'  91'  387;  "• 
Elgin, 'Earl  of,  iv,  240,  241,  888 
lihot,  see  St.  Germans 
Ellenborough,    Earl   of,    ii,    20     160 
174,  175;  iii,  291,  851,  554    559- 
501,    504,   569;   iv,   88     117    l"n 
128,  138,  137,  138,  140,  141,  146', 
150,  154,  156,  166,  174,  176,  257 
Ellesmere,  Earl  of,  i,  367;  ii    18    20 

80,  65,  247:  iii,  19,  30,  247      ' 
Ellico,   'Bear,'   i,  322,  356'   ii    330- 
iii,  325;  iv,  198,  200,  245,  278     ' 
Elhcott,  Bishop,  v,  68,   69,  294 
Elliot,  Sir  Henry,  !v,  468;  vi,  29,  35 
42,  43,  46,  48,  49,  51,  64    69    7l' 
80,  83,  88,  109,  111,  113,  114/122 
135,   249,  312 
Elliot,  Mrs.  William,  i,  70 
Ellis,  Henry,  i,  204,  875 
Ellis,   Oharlos    (afterwards  Lord  Sea- 
ford),  v,  377,  429 
Elmley,  Viscount,  iv,  377 
Elphinstone,  Lord,  i,  247 
Ely,  Countess  of,  v,  51,  129,  226  400, 

459,  169;  vi,  462,  474 
F.ndliminn,  quoted,  i,  120,  199  208 
230,  260;  mentioned,  i,-  125,  370; 
quoted,  ii,  18,  19,  64,  58,  97,  110, 
123,  146,  182,  228,  282,  834; 
mentioned,  ii,  124;  quoted,  Iii,  55, 
158,  108,  109,  200,  270,  346,  657; 
quoted,  iv,  447;  mentioned,  v,  169; 
quoted,  vi,  chap,  xv;  mentioned,  vi, 
6J3,  chap,  xv,  579,  592,  595,  596, 
002,  625,  636 

Enflland  and  France;  or  a  Cure  /or 
thf.  Ministerial  Oallumania.  quoted, 
1,  207.  209;  mentioned,  i,  205-210, 
348;  ii,  150;  vi,  2 

Enquiry  Ma  the  Flam,  Progrm,  and 
Policy    o/    the    American    Ifining 
Companies,  i,  57,  58 
Erskine,  Sir  H.  D.,  v,  874 
Escott,  Brickliam,  i,  302 
Eshor,  Viscount,  vi,  463 
Email   on  the  Literary  Character,  \, 

13,  14,  28,  137 
Emails   and   Reviews,   iv,    826,    860, 

370,  878 

Essex,  Countess  of,  i,  250 
Estcourt,  Sotheron,  iv,  119,  190,  199, 
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Esterhazy,  Prince,  ii,  31,  67 
Eton,  faithful  description  of,  in  Con- 

EiigSnie/EmpreBS,  if,  5,  17,  58,  111, 
187;  v,  60,  51,  .89,  425;  vi,  436 

Evans,  Mnry  Anne,  see  Lewis,  Mrs. 
Wyndham 

Evans,  Joan  and  Eleanor,  ii,  36 

Evans!  T.  ii..,  i,  55,  66,  125,  220, 
850 

Evans,  Major  Viney,  i,  376,  379 
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Exctor,    Mfirchluiu'NS    of    (wifo   01    tlio 

iii'd  Marquis),  vl,    500    _ 
Exetor,  2nd  Mnrquin  of.   nl,   18. 
Kxi'kir,   8rd  Marquis   or,   v,   809;    vi, 

Exhibition,  thn  Oroul  (1851),  ill,  802, 

80.1.  4Gfi,  450 
Exhibition  of  1802,  ill,  JfiO 
Exniouth,   Viscount,    I,   807,    377;    II, 

26,  02;  111,  117;  v,  178;  vi,  5.19 
Eyre,   Governor,  iv,   427 

Pallor,  Frederick,  friend  of  Smytlio 
ana  Manners  —  drawn  as  Aubrey 
St.  I.ys  In  Sybil,  11,  170,  171,  105. 
205 

Fad6of,  Gononvl,  vi,  09  , 

Falclorl,   Giovanni  BiiUIsln,  '  Tltn  '    , 
IBS,  101,  175,  210,  217,  258,  8G4, 
802,   1)83-887 
Falclori,  Sarah,  i,  885 
Fnncourt,  Major,  i,  8B2 
Fane,   Julian,  Hi,  829;  Iv,  400,  470 
Farrar,  Dean,  v,  58 
Fawcolt,  Henry,  iv,  52!),  f>40;  v,  198, 
208,  204,  804.  UOO,  807,  407,  470, 
472,   470,   501 

Foclor,  J.  M.,  1,   007;  ii,   32,  42 
Forgusson,  Cullar,  ii,  28 
Fcruusson,  Sir  .lamcia,  iv,  284;  v,  158 
Forrand,    W.    !>.,    II,    19G,    205-248, 

247,  800;  111,   18,   201,   510 
Field,  Bnron,  I,  142 
Ficldon,   John,   ii,   75,   80,   85 
Fielding,  Colonol,  Iv,  573 
Pifo,  CounlesK,  v,  54, 
Fiji   Islands,   annexation   of,    v,   457 ; 

vi,  .112 

Fillmore,   Proftldcnt,   III,  885,   B8B 
Pinky,  G.,  ill,  255 
FHzclarouco,    Lord   Adolphus,    II,    21 
Fitzgerald,  Lord,  II,  08,  00 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  W.  tt.  a.,  iv,  -154 
Fitznianrlce,  TA/e  oj  Lord  Qmnvtllf, 
quoted,  v,  70,  vi,   024;   mentioned, 
vi,   408,  vi,  5fiO 
Fitzwaltor,  Lord,  v,  828 
FUzwilliam,  Gill  Earl,  ill,  480,  503 
FUzwilliam,  Otli  Earl,  vi,  899 
Iflimimu,  i,  107 
Fleming,  Mr.,  v,  458 
FJeury,  II,  do,  v,  BO 
Flour!?.,  Governor,  I,  144 
Florence,  1,  100-108 
Floyd,  Lady,  i,  877 
Follott,   Sir  William,   i,  205,   802;   11, 

48.  01,  92 

Fonblanquo,  Albany,  i,  200 
Fonblnnque,   K.   B.   do,   Uve»  at  the 

Lord  Ktra»ulor<ls,  quoted,   11,  240 
Forbes,  Bishop  Alexander   (of  Brech- 

in),  v,  820 
Forester,  Lady,  v,  280,  240 
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J'OX,     I  OIUlll'l,    II,     ±li\t 

Fox,    (!linrli>H  .IniiU'H,    iv,    1,    19,    144; 

v,  2HO 

Fox,  W.  J.,  ill,  (17;  iv,  74 
l-'ox,  Mniili<,  Ben  I'niiniurn 
Franco,  ux-I'rincci  lintu'rlal  of,  vl, 

•i:in-4:ni 

FrnnclH  JoniMih,  Kinpuror  of  Auntriii, 
Hi,  198 

Franco-Prussian  Wnr,  v,  I'Jfi,  128, 
UK).  188,  lllll,  107,  191,  .107!  vi,  8 

Frimltfort,  1,  Rl 

Frimor,  Hlr  William,  ivulhor  of  Din- 
rarll  ami  lti«  l>uil,  I'nti'm  1'urllu- 
nicnt,  ill,  879,  880;  I'nrllainunlitry 
and  nolltk'ul  riMiiinlnci'iicuu  of  1>, 
lil,  4,1,1,  4411,  449,  fin9;  Iv,  145, 
147,  204,  BUS;  v,  110,  182,  470, 
4H9;  comiminirntlmi  to  1)  about  hlu 
wlfu  In  1H74,  v,  IKK);  obni'rvallou 
of  D'i  clinracti'rlHtlcn  In  Parliament. 
v,  802,  505,  fiOll,  fi'Ja,  528;  on  1) 
and  imtrnmiKis  vl,  085 

f'rant'r'n  itauminf,  I,  2!)7,  820; 
qunti'd,  II,  II  Id;  qiiolml.  v,  502 

FreiMiiun,  10.  A.,  vl,   107,    194 

FroiiiiiulU1,  Hlr  ThyinuN,  »vn  dutlnlop, 
Lord 

Vromnnllo,  Hir  Obnrlun,  Iv,  4.10,  512, 
D28 

Pri'inniitli',  T.  P..  v.  07,  08 

Pronch  Kovoliillon  (1H48),  ill,  00,  05, 
172-17U,  IH4,  1HH,  191 

Frore,  Hlr  llnrtlu,  v,  •129;  vl,  371, 
890,  417  sin/.,  4!IH,  4f.H,  401 

Fi'OHhtic.ld,  Wi'HBru.,  1,  82 

FrolBHnrt.  I,   04 

Froudo,  .f.  A.,  on  Ilenrtftln  Tftnjilf, 
I,  !M(i;  bin  Iniu'cuniclim  about  tho 
iiii'iUiMK  wllli  Mm.  HrytlKim  Will- 
ynmn,  HI,  4r,(l;  '  apo  ur  iuiKi'1  ' 
Hiinorh,  Iv,  87fi  :  un  l,ullitiir,  v,  150, 
109:  South  African  vlnltn.  v,  475, 
vl,  411.  420;  oinmmul  to  U'H  Ka»t- 
orn  policy,  vl,  214;  on  D'a  Irlah 
policy,  vl,  RGB 

Furlado,  Itnbeoca  MunduK,  I,  0 


Oabay,  BOO  D'l 

QaHffHimi,  I,  170,  202;  ii,  am,  aaa 

Ualway,  Vliicount,  v,  201 

(ItimbotU,  v,  mi;  vl,  201,  008 

aumbln,  v,  47fi 

Oardner,  Lord,  II,  «2 

Uiirlbaldl,    Iv,    2D8,    821,    320,    827, 

404;  v,  1B8 
Qarnctt,   Dr.,   Lord  flearaniiflM  anil 

Shelley,  quolnl,  I,  802 
(lalhorni'  JInrilu,   A    llemntr,  nuotod, 

II,  248;  v,  405,  509,  5'.!0;  vl,   102, 
,       108,  201;  inciillaiuul,  vl,  208,  275 
Oavard.  Moils.,  v,  440,  445 
General    KloctloiiB:    (1H82),    I,    217; 
ii   H.  fiHjin    II    1111    I7"r 


J'l,   vi,   1UH,   iva,   815 
Oeimvn,    Jjiika   of,    i,    0<i-99 
(Icnlli'inun's  Mufittzinc,  i,  n    58 
flooi'tco   I.,   ii,   270  ' 

(li'orsn  II.,  ii,  270 
(IcorKO    III.,    ii,    270,    274;    iv,    389- 

vi,  452  ' 

Gi'omi   IV.,   i,    388 
(k'riu'd,  Lord,  v,  00 
Onrnclorf,  Huron,  ii,  DO 
(i  he-lit,  i,  44,  4fi 
Gibbn,  It.  II.,  afterwards  Lord  Alden- 

liuni,   v,   44H 
Gibraltar,    i.    1117-140 
OibHon,    Milncr,    i,    10;    ii,    SO,    128' 

ill,   C.08;   iv,  10,   72,   74,   112,  115' 

2-14,  3-IB,  857,  427,  517 
QlliHon,     K.     (afterwards    Lord    Ash- 

bourne),  vi,  505,  599 
OlU'uril,     Sir    Hardingo     (afterwards 

Karl  of  Ilnlsbury),  v,  290,  1)98 
(Hfl'ord,    Lord,    i,    UHO 
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(HI  Jllns,  v.  U7H 
(llHlmrne.  T.,  Ii, 
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Ola<lntono,  Mrs.,  iv,  !i27,  000;  v,  131 
(llrulHloiin,  W.  E.,  opinion  of  Fiuinii 
(l.fi'll,  i,  112;  inconsistent  party 
Yiicord,  I,  270;  moots  1)  ut  dinner  n't 
rjj'ndlmi'nt'a,  i,  U77;  D'Oraay'e  por- 
trait of  Lymlhiirst  in  his  posses- 
sion 1,  8BO;  on  front  Opposition 
bimi'li  (1837),  il,  2;  opposes  Riis- 
noll's  Kduoation  Bill,  if,  Q2;  on 
T'roti-r.tiim  (18-11),  ii,  123,  and 
(18.U1),  II,  14!);  defended  by  D  in 
Parliament,  il,  130;  praises  in 
18(10  D'K  Irish  speech  of  1844,  ii, 
lllii;  not  Conjugally,  ii,  202;  opin- 
ion of  Pool,  il,  !110,  822;  resigns  on 
Miiynnolh  Bill,  iv,  024;  joins  ro- 
connlructod  Peol  Cabinet  (1845)  as 
Colonial  Hc'trotnry,  ii,  043;  with- 
out a  aoat  in  Parliament,  ii,  372 

Klc'plod  for  Oxford  University 
(1847),  ili,  27;  supports  ,Iow  Bill, 
ill,  (17,  78;  votcn  with  Protection- 
ialB  on  HHSKCH'B  Sugar  Bill,  ill,  08; 
ailvocalna  reciprocity  on  Navigation 
Bill,  111,  203  ;  supports  D  in  local 
taxation  debate,  1800,  ili,  244-248; 
agrooubhi  to  1)  nt  Academy  dinner, 
ill,  250;  paclflpsi  debate,  ill,  250- 
2!>8;  on  Peel  aiul  D,  iii,  2CO-208  ; 
rofnsea  to  norvo  under  Derby  in 
18fil,  iii,  280,  291;  withdraws  sup- 
port from  D'B  local  taxation  policy, 
iii,  800  ;  supports  Derby  Ministry 
of  Ifl!i2  on  conditions,  iii,  864, 
!IGO;  opposea  Vacant  Scuts  Bill,  iii, 
(108,  5-12  ;  In  privalo  lotlors  accuses 
L)  of  unsmipulouBnoBS,  ill,  888  ; 
blttor  opposition  on  Address,  No- 
vombor,  1852,  iii,  408;  approves 
Palmor«Um'a  ainondment  to  Vllliors 


5''°'-™  Bill,  iv,  95;  refutes  to 
^y   Government,    (1858-9)     iv 
110,  156-161,  1S4;  income  tak   v 
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ent  of  Reform,  iv,  JOB- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(1859),  iv,  261,  275,  415;  t»™ 
'1,on.  ".  .27«.  2".  296.  297,  805, 
813,  878;  in  conflict  with  Palmers- 

ill,1  T1  3?7;  Italian  affsi«.  IT, 
816;  American  Civil  War,  iv,  882  : 
Church  affairs,  v,  352,  357  368' 
866-308,  370;  relations  with  the 
°°.urt.  '».  881,  451;  Reform  decla- 
ration (1864),  iv,  402-404;  atti- 
tude of  moral  superiority,  iv  408- 
Irish  policy,  iv,  406,  575,  600;  dfr 
feated  at  Oxford,  iv,  414;  leader 
of  House  of  Commons,  iv  424-  in- 
troduces Reform  Bill  of  1866,  iv 
430  ;  '  flesh  and  blood  '  speech,  iv 
431;  defeat  on  Dunkellin^  amend- 
ment, Ir,  438;  attacks  Reform  Bill 
of  1867,  iv,  521-528,  529,  530 
582,  536-589  ;  lie  and  D  compared^ 
iv,  665;  regard  for  Mrs.  D  —  sym- 
pathy with  D  in  her  illness,  iv,  570 
571  ;  at  Mrs.  D's  party,  iv,  600 

Leader  of  Liberal  party  on  Rus- 
sell's retirement,  v,  2;  moral  dis- 
approbation of  D,  v,  8  ;  takes  up 
Irish  Church  question,  v.  4;  pro- 
poses his  famous  Disestablishment 
resolutions,  v,  9,  11,  16,  19;  dis- 
gust  of  the  Queen,  v,  20,  28;  car- 
ring  motion  to  go  into  Committee,  V, 
24;  carries  first  resolution,  T,  80; 
protests  against  d  (solution,  v,  34; 
attacks  D  for  his  statements  about 
his  audience  of  the  Queen,  v,  35; 
carries  second  and  third  resolutions, 
V,  87;  suspensory  Bill,  v,  38;  com- 
pliments Ministers  on  Abyssinian 
expedition,  v,  48  ;  Wilberforce  ral- 
lies to  liira,  v,  72;  contemplates  can- 
celling Mayo  a  appointment,  v,  76; 
impassioned  electoral  campaign,  V, 
87;  majority  of  over  100  in  the 
elections,  V,  82;  rejected  for  Lan- 


1U1HHIH  mm  llu>  m«CK  rwn,  v,    1.1-1  ; 
D'n  attack,  v,   I  an;  IOXH  of  tirc«tiKO 
in  1K71.  v,  i;i7;  Ilnlldt  Bill,  v,  Mil; 
lino  uC   proroicBllvw  to  «lioli»h   piir- 
chain  in  HIP  urmy.  v,    141;   upi'ii- 
nir   sprecU   lit  Bliwkhi'iilh,   v,    Mil; 
Rrnletul    to   1)    fov    patriotic,    treat- 
iniml    of    Alnbiimn.    arbitration,    v, 
17B ;  Collier  ami  Kwnime  acmulnliv, 
v,   1HO;  waning  popularity,  v,   1HU, 
277  ;  rompnrliinn  with  I),  bill*  ver- 
HIU  iilnns,  v,  1UO;  Irinli  University 
Dill,    v,    202-200;    ro»lgnat!on.    v, 
207,   208;   conimiuilrntlont   with   1) 
through    the    (Juoi'n,    v,    20B-217; 
withdraws  resignation,  v,  217;  nym- 
pnthy  over  Lncly  B'B  uonlli,  v,  3!IO ; 
reconstructs    flovoriuiu'nt,    v,    3B5  i 
D's   view  of  Ills  political  pronpticlH 
In  September,  1873,  v,  8S8:  Mini* 
try  accused  by  I)  In  Bath  lolloi-  of 
'  plundering    utul     blundering,'     v, 
202;    thffl   (mention    of   his   fli'ul    In 
I'ftrUiimoiit,  v,  870;  dlsnolvoH  fur- 
llamont,    Jniuiiiry,    1S74,    v,    372; 
promises  abollllon  of  Income  tux,  v, 
272,   274;    nBlorvlBliod   «t  rnaHlt,  of 
elections,    v,    270;    oniloricnl    dv\i>l 
bctwoon  Qroenwlrh  nml  Rucka,  v, 
280;  fnlhiro  o(  l\ls  IdRlslfttlon  to  up- 
ponso  Irnlnnd,  v,   «S81;  ronlKnn,  v, 
285;  only  pvopo»ou  to  attend  I'ar 
llnmont  ocnislonnlly,  v.   8011;   sym- 
putliotie  rDforonro  uy  I)   to  Ills  Oo- 
font,    v,    80D;    nvoldod,    when    lit 
powor,   ilonllng  with   Rlttinllsin,   v, 
(114;    strong   opposition    to   Public 
Worship    Bill,    y,     020-028.     B27, 
881;   to  Scotch  ratronnga  Bill,   v, 
!)!12;  und  to  Kndowod  Sohoolu  9111, 
v,  1)38 ;  only  visited  1'rolnml  once,  1) 
novor,  v,  847 !  rotlromont  from  Op- 
position leadership,  v,  801;  hla  per- 
sistent  '  malignity '    to   D,   v,    801, 
vi,  68;  ronppoiirnnco  In  the  Ilouna 
o£  Oommons,  v,  876,  884;  nUncks 
Northcote's  Budget,  v,  877;  I)   on 
his  literary  stylo,  v,  881;  supported 
construction  of  Suez  Oonal,  nut  re- 
fused, to  secure  British  interest  !u 
it,  v,  408;  refused  definite  promise 
of  support  to  Slier  All,  tlie  Afjthnn 
Araeer,  v,  400 ;  opposed  Sue*  Cnnivl 
pvu-ohnse,   v,   451,    400,    407;    ro- 
pndinles    Lowo's    attnck     on    tba 
Queen,  v,  478;  compuvcil,  nil  lender 
of  House  of  Oommons,  with  0,  v, 
516 

And  nationality,  vl,  10,  11;  rec- 
ommends policy  of  pressing  for 
Turkish  reforms  on  Address,  1870, 
vl,  ID;  against  rejection  of  Berlin 
memorandum,  vi.  28;  attacks  D'» 
nollcv.  vi.  J17_  ftR !  nmnnrnn 


,  , 

npprovi'il  by  (jui'nn,  vl,  (i7,  107, 
I'J'J,  t.'I'J.  Ml;  vii|ii>iiii>nt  «ttnck«  lu 
I'nnlnnii'iit,  vl,  I'J.'I;  Ma  rcjuiliuliiiiK 
iif  rviiMiiru  lii'nvily  dvfvHti'il,  vl, 
t:i7;  ntdleilitm  allll  puwprful,  <Vu- 
ltu»t,  IH77,  vl,  177,  mill  llci'i'inluir, 
1*77,  vl.  UOU;  U'K  vlnw  of  him 
nml  of  liin  lllm'iiry  Btylc.  vl,  1HO, 
IHt;  HuM'vh  nl  Oxdn'il  nlioiit  roun- 
iprworklnK  B,  vl,  aim.  aao;  blnmiul 
for  giving  MII  Corfu,  vl,  uaij  »hnro 
of  ri>»]ion»llilllt.v  for  Arniioilnn  innn- 
KncrrH,  vl,  !)t)l ;  «uvt>rii  critic  of 
Dorlln  TroBty,  vl,  D,|0,  440;  ill- 
tnrka  Oyprnv  t!onvctillnn  — '  nn  In- 
an  mi  rovixmnl,'  vl,  HOI,  !U7,  ,'lsa - 
Hfi7;  porrcHiioiulonfi'  wlili  II  on  juir- 
xoiinl  uttnrkn,  vl,  '1ST,  :IRH;  Vli-jtll- 
Ian  quolntlon  nlioiit  II  «n  rMiiru 
from  Iliirlln,  vl,  IISH;  urilclo  In 
h'urth  Xinrricaii  Kti'iru>.  vl,  892; 
oppuxoH  A  fit  luc  1 1  KxiKiilitlan  n«  nn 
'  unju»t  war,1  vl,  !198,  aUQ;  mode 
of  (roiitlmt  the  Queen  ountritKtml 
with  B's,  v.  4fi4,  -tsri,  4BB;  Mid- 
Uithinu  t-nmpnlKU,  v|,  TtUl.  r>(l!l; 
IrUih  pnlli-y  nuil  Itn  rt>nulta,  vl,  500 ; 
flouta  H'B  wiiniiHgH  nboiu  lrt>lnntl, 
1HHO,  vl,  K17;  uppiMilN  to  rounlry 
to  overthrow  him  »t  (Ipnpriil  Klun- 
tlon,  vl,  S1H;  whin  *\rpi'|ilii|t  vic- 
tory, vl,  fi'J'J,  5'JII;  (jni'iin  iiKftlnat 
m>nillnit  for  )ilm,  vl,  fiaH,  fiiiu  B85; 
liiirompi  Trlmn  Mlnlntor  (IHHO),  vl, 
5)18,  8,10;  troublM  of  Ills  tlovcrn- 
mnnt,  Vl,  B4H-B4.1 ;  doc-lrlno  Dint 
pollltcH  gniuirnlly  Involva  innriil  !«• 
HUPH,  vl,  B45;  'A.  V.'  In  D'H  later 
lellern,  vl,  fi7H;  Ooinii(<n«alloa  for 
Dlntiirbiincn  Bill,  vl,  870;  !)'»  orlt- 
iclH»i«  of  Mm,  vl,  fiHl,  Bfl'J.  584, 
CH/l;  KnrloiiH  HIiiouH,  vl,  fiHd;  «(.- 
lacked  Ijy  B  on  Addrcas,  1HHI,  vl, 
500;  difficulty  at  coming  to  nn  or- 
rangcimont  with  htm,  vl,  000; 
wl»lie«  to  npply  urgency  nilo  to 
litmlncM  of  supply,  vl,  OOfl;  oltunt 
public  funwnl  for  B,  vl,  010;  pro- 
PORCH  in  I'ltrllnintmt  tuitillc  innnu- 
ment  to  B.  vl,  032;  tVH  Innblllty  la 
MiutorttAnu  or  npprrelnlo  him,  vl, 
048 
Olonolg,  T-oni,  I.  821 

oicijn.  i,  a  IB,  aao;  111,  n»n,  400;  v, 

408;  vl,  308 
Qloucoster,  DucliOBd  of,  II,  182,  183; 

ill,  r»,io 

Oouorlpli,  BOO  Hlpon 
Oodloy,  John  nobort,  111,  234 
Oootbo,  I,  170,  1B2 
Oootbo,  Mine..  I,  170 
Goldsmith,     Ollvor,     Nwoinbliineo     to 

Tminn    T1'Tirn«)l      I      1  <T 


uorst,  ,1'Uiroiu,  v,  *°* 
Gornt,    Sir   John  Eldon,   v,   184,   185, 
277,   270,   830,    800;  vi,   519,  588, 
580 

Goi'tchakofC,  Prince,  Russian  Plonipo- 
tontlary  nt  Vlennn  in  1855,  iv,  5; 
liis  power  mid  popularity  in  Russia, 
iv,  840;  Russian  Chunccllor,  v,  84, 
410;   prevents  Bismarck  from  dis- 
turbing ponce  of  Europe  in  1875,  v, 
<122,  428;  ut  Berlin  with  Bismarck 
lit  time  of  Snra  Oanul  purchase,  v, 
450 ;  denounced  in  1870  Black  Sea 
cliuiao   of  Treaty   of   Paris,   vi,   8; 
Andrassy  note,   vi,   17,  18;   Berlin 
momornndum,  vi.  22,  28;  Bismarck 
laughs  at  him,  vi,  82;  political  duel 
with  B,  vi,  81,  70,  70.  84,  85,  87, 
80,  03,  124;   his  circular,  vi,  125- 
127 ;  promises  to  respect  British  in- 
terests in  Turkey,  vi,  185;  B's  dis- 
trust   of    him,    vi,    140,    151;    his 
power   passed   to   soldiers,   vi,    185, 
180 ;  negotiations  with  about  ariuis- 
tlco  and  British  interests,  January, 
1878,    vi,    214,    216,    210;    denies 
advance  of  Russian  army  to  Con- 
stantinople,  vl,    242,    248;    refuses 
to  submit  Treaty  of  San  Stcfano  to 
European  congress,  vi,  250;  invites 
rusumplion     of     negotiations    with 
England,   vl,   288,   202;   Shouviiloff 
memorandum,    vi,    808;    first   Rus- 
sian Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin  Con- 
gress, vi,  810;  fall  at  opening  ses- 
sion, vi,  017,   818;   Important  con- 
versation with   B,   vi,   828;   annoy- 
ance at  reduction  of  big  Bulgaria, 
vl     825,    828,    820,    845;    negotia- 
tions   willi    B    nbout   Bntoum,    vi, 
880-308;    mlaunderatiindrng    about 
maps,  vl,  387;  good  relations  with 
B    vi,   843;   assurances  about  Rus- 
sia's intentions  in  Afghanistan,  vi, 
870   877;  on  Dufforin's  mission,  vi, 
408;    relations    with   Bismarck,   vl, 

OoSn,  O.  J.  (''«?JW«)£8  Viscwnt), 
iv,  427,  V,  102,  274,  270,  810,  811, 
461,  485;  vi,  64,  801,  427,  441, 
442 

Gosohon,   Mrs.,  vi,   608 

Goschon-Joubort  Mission,  vl,  58,  441 

GOBBO,  Edmund,  vl,  578 
t,   Captain,   v,   874 


Oa2°7;  Reminiscenoe's,  quoted,  v,  228 

Graimm'ISlry'.T«mes,  leaves  Grey's 
Ministry with  Stanley,  i,  260;  re- 
fuses to.  join  ?Ml«  »?'»H. 


Jiaviour  during  D's  speech  on  Ire- 
land, u,  177;  animosity  towards 
D,  ii  181,  184,  185;  on  Poor  Law 
and  Factory  Act,  ii,  232-237;  D's 
attack  on  him,  ii,  238;  behaviour  in 
Parliament  under  D's  attacks  on 
Peel,  ii,  241,  329;  Mazzini  affair, 
ii,  811,  812 ;  answers  D's  attack  on 
Peel  ot  February  28,  1845,  ii.  318  ; 
follows  Peel  in  supporting  modifica- 
tion of  Corn  Laws,  ii,  335 

On  a  back  bench  in  Parliament. 
1847,   iii,   13;   and  Protection,    iii, 
204-207;    D  prepared   to   see   him 
Loader  of  the  House,  iii,  242 ;  '  un- 
horsed '  by  Gladstone,  iii,  244-246 ; 
overtures  from  D  through  London- 
derry refused,  iii,  273-277 ;  general 
prosperity  and  agriculture,  iii.  283; 
sent  for  by  the  Queen,  iii,  286;  and 
Ireland,  li,  297;  condemns  D's  de- 
scription of   Peel  in   Lord   George 
Bentinck  iii,  324;  praised  by  D  in 
same  book   iii,  325;  overtures  from 
Russell  refused,  iii,  839 ;  attacks  on 
Derby-Disraeli   Ministry,    1852,    iii, 
354,    871;    the   Tilliers   resolution, 
iii,   408,  410,   421;    D's   December 
Budget,  iii,  437,  443-445;  his  ad- 
miration  ot   D's   talents,    iii,    450; 
First   Lord    of   the   Admiralty,    iii, 
475;  abuse  of  Louis  Napoleon,  Hi, 
484;    answered    by    D,    iii,    486; 
Crimean  War,  iii,  536;  resigns,  iii, 
568;   his  views   in  1848,   iii,    573, 
574;  for  peace  with  Russia,  iv,  7; 
view  of  Gladstone  and  D  in  1856, 
iv,    44;    Chinese   question,    iv,   72; 
helps    to    oust   Palmerston    on    the 
Conspiracy  Bill,  iv,  114,  116;  sup- 
ports Ministers  on  Oude  proclama- 
tion,   iv,    144,    147,     149;    failing- 
health,  iv,  155;  D  offers  to  resign 
lead  to  him  —  he  advises  Gladstone 
to    accept    office 'under  .Derby,    iv, 
156-159,    290;    hostility  to   Minis- 
ters in  General  Election,  1859,  iv. 
248 ;  sharp  passage  between  D  and 
him    in   debate,    iv,    249,    250;    on 
paper  duty,  iv,  297 ;  death,  iv,  803 
Grain,  Corney,  v,  890 
Gramont,    Due   and    Duchesse   de,    i, - 

252,  856;  ii,  147,  148,  154 
Granada,  i,  147-149 
Granby,  Marquis  of    (afterwards   6th 
Duke  of  Rutland),  at  the  Waverley 


awa  $Fr 

382;  accordingly  resigned  post  in 
Prince  Consorfs  household,  in,  85, 
Bentinck's  candidats  for  leadership 
of  House  of  Commons,  ni,  87; 
S™5  DV  D  to  accept,  iii.  88;  but 


Ill,  311;  liin  iiltlliicln  towarda  1),  iii, 
Ull--!U;i;  nmfcreni'OH  nt  llm'Klilnv, 
iii  1117;  NtandB  aloof  from  Doi-liy  H 
first  Cabinet,  ill,  Il-l'l;  friendly  at- 
(Undo  to  U  on  Villi<>rn  roHoliilion, 
iii  'llfi,  4-2;  moots  I)  lit  (Uniior, 
vi,  31IB 

Granger,  V.  0.,  iii,  B84 

flrant.  Sir  A.,  ii,  90 

Grant'o  JtriHnk  Kenntt  In  IRflH, 
quoted,  li,  13 

Grant.   Chnrloa,   1,   22  B 

Grant,  Sir  Francis,  P.K.A.,  iii,  3-10; 

Grant,      General,      ox-President     nml 

Mrs.,  vi,  108 
Grant,  Sir  H.,  II,  00 
Ciranvillo,  Countess,  vl,  OOB 
Ornnvlllo,  and  Karl,  In  1837  Parlla- 
monl  na  Lord  LevOBon.  II,  4;  moven 
AddrosB,  II,  0;  in  Coalition  Onlilnnt 
(1852),  III,  476;  loader  ot  Oppo»i- 
tiou  in  Lords.  iv.  142;  nttarki  D'n 
Slough  speech,  iv,  Ifi!) ;  fall«  U> 
form  a  Govnrmnont  (1850),  iv, 
380;  and  Reform,  iv,  fifil;  mitCRcm* 
Salisbury  In  place  of  Mayo  for  In- 
dia, v,  70;  loader  In  tiio  Lords,  vl, 
102,  B21;  succeeds  Clarendon  «H 
Foreign  Secretary,  v,  130;  Russian 
violation  ot  Treaty  of  Purls,  v, 
130 :  Washington  Treaty,  v,  177; 
Ills  Parliamentary  dinners,  v,  !I8H, 
880;  Royal  Tilled  Bill,  v,  403,  "177; 
approves  refusal  of  Berlin  memo- 
randum, vl,  28,  87;  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  vl,  BO,  01;  hot  on  Uuckit 
election,  vl,  07;  moots  U  al  Crloht'l. 
vi,  00-08,  100;  Bt.  Jnroca'R  Hull 
Conference,  vl,  107;  debutes  on 
Eastern  policy,  vl.  130,  B01,  2HII ; 
QBoon's  view  of  him,  vl,  147,  IB!)  i 
goes  to  Windsor  wllh  Harlingtoti  to 
convince  Queen  about  Gladstone,  vl, 
588;  Foreign  Secretary,  vl,  B-in: 
on  B'a  Illness,  vl,  f|03,  004;  prin- 
cipal guest  nt  D's  last  party,  vl, 
600-600;  tribute  lo  D  utter  death 
In  House  of  Lords,  vi,  828 

Graves,  S,  R.,  Iv,  400,  B02,  608,  607 

Grooco,  King  Qcorgo  of,  Iv,  880;   vl, 
i)84 

Groono,  E.,  v,  486 

Groonall,  Sir  G.,  v,  03 

Greenwood,   ffrododck,   v,    480,    4.40, 
441;  vi,  884 

Gregory,  Dean,  v,  07,  70,  71,  014 

Gregory,  Sir  William,  Aulabloffraphi/, 
quoted,  I,  155;  iv,  440,  441 

Gionfoll,  Pascoo,  1,  213 

Grenvlllo.     Lady    Anna     (afterwards 
Lady  A.  Goro-Langton),  11,  80,  00 

Gronvuln.    Gflm-ffft.    v.    2SR 


nuil   Cliiri'inliin.   iii,    Ui',7- 'J<  - 

niM-tion  will;  Hi'luiii',  ii|,  ,'i:i();  mi 
I'akiiiKlcn'H  u|i|'»intmi'iit.  iii,  ,'I-IK; 
lulmilH  I)'K  Nmvp»m  IIH  loadiM-,  HI, 
.'I7H;  '  Niiwli  tit  dcviliiih  iiuillRiiliy,' 
iii,  4HH 

On  Paluu'rultin's  impularity,  iv, 
7V!;  low  I'nliniiitinn  of  I'nlmi>i-«|nii, 
iv,  nO;  iTHiuni  piiBt  iw  Cli'rk  of  Iliu 
Cnuni'H  in  ili'i'lty'ti  (Invct-nnitMtt,  iv, 
IH.'I;  prnl«i>ii  HV  rciily  In  UiiRioll, 
Iv.  anil;  lii't  with  t.yndluirtit,  iv, 
11411;  crltii-iNiiis  of  1>.  iv.  l!7H;  Im- 
tiTil,  ilinlru'it,  anil  dlnllko  of  1) 
UMHIDI;  Hin  CiiiiKprvallvi'ii.  Iv.  'JH.I 

Iliu  Mrmiiim  ili"<ii;iinU'il  a»i  '  no- 
flftl  tmlriiKtt1  Ivy  1>.  v,  »1H;  rhni- 
ni'H'i1  <if  I'i'i'l,  v,  ,'l-Ui ;  (Juri'ii'it  Imr- 
rnr  at  itfinnir*.  v,  M.'iO 
(Iri'V,  (li>niifnl  (In-  llnii,  Clinrli'H.  i, 
!!l!l,  '.!"(!,  l!'J'.!.  U'JM,  iilill.  UT.'i,  i'|i,(  • 

Iv,  .1 1-.;.  -tr>r,  ir,n.  .171.  47:1.  r.or., 

M7,    fiilll.    fi!l7.    fiJIll.    ,r,H7,    ,'iMII;    v. 

I  I.  !IH,  (Ifi.  11(1,   (17,   SIS-I;   vl,  -17-1 
flri-y,  Hit-  flctirisi-.  il.    Ill,  Mil.  tirill;   iii, 

1M4,    IIM.'i.    H7II,    -III'l;    Iv,    l.MI,   Mfitl, 

•inn.   «I-III;   v.    !I7H 
Ori'.v.  'Jinl  Karl,  I,  '.!(l.'i.  l!l!l.  '.!'.".'.  '.rjfi, 

un-i,  visii,  ami.  viiu,  ^711.  a»4,  :iH7, 

!IHH,   ,'IHII:    II,   '.'HII 

Grey,   flril   Knrl,   I.  :i'j:i    (lipfnrc   IH-tr, 
VlHi-niinl   lln«li-l().   (I.   H7,   na.   '.Ma, 

nit,  :IKI.  MHI  ;  in,  '.'.:ui,  :-,M.  :i.v.i. 
•IH:I.  -inn.  nun:  iv,  i  in,  .r.'H.  .inn, 
4S7,  nra;  v,  a.'iii.  r.'.'t;  vi.  r.Hn 

(Ifi'y  tli>  WilUni   (nfli-rwnnln  !lnl  V'.nvl 

of  Wilton),  v,  ana,  mm;  vl,  -104 

(Irlinnlnn.  Vltii'nunl,  I,  JU17 
(irlKl,  Carloltn,  1.  nan;   II,  ni 
(IriMviMior,  «'t<  Wcnliiilnntt-r 
(iroBvcnor.   l.nnl    Hiilipn   tnfli-nvanU 

l.nnl  Khin-y),  III.  M:ui.  nun 
flrnto,  0  ,  II,  <!,  7.  7fi;  III,  f<IUI 
(iiii'ii'liin,  I,  i'i 

(lni'Bl,  l.arlv  ('nrnclla,  vl.  -IflO 
Uiilnnl,  II,  ti4,  115,   |SH,   Ifil.  l.l'.i,  l.'ill, 

i«7,  anH-nii:  ill.  1:17.  i?n,  r/a, 
174.  177.  and,  a.Mi 

(lull,   Hlr  William,   v.  M'i'J.  H-IH,   40Ai 

vl,  i8ti,  IIIH,  iijn.  IHII,  ^:MU 

(lurko,  (Imirrnl.  vl,   I  fid 
(lumpy,   Hutififll,   v,   !IS<1 

Haber,  Baron  do,  I,  2nfl.  n-17 

Ilnhnomuntt,  II,  Ifiti 

Hnllbiirton,  .fucleo,  lit,  !'"<•> 

Hall,    Blr    Tknijiiiulii,    niv    I.liuuivcr, 

Lord 

Uiill,  A.  W..  v.  nta 
JIoll,   IVli-r,  I,  H4 
Hiillam,    Henry,   II.   71,   72.    Hill;    111, 

260 

ITitmllfnn       A  In  v  mi  ft,. i-      I       ilhn 


v,  177,  1S04,  '187,  SOU;  vi,  07    280 

DIM 

Hamilton,  O.  A.,  iii,  425,  433  602' 
iv,  1'UI,  194,  2G!i,  '182  '  ' 

irumilton,  Kir  Jolm,  i,  <i!J,  GO 
HiiiniUon,  "Waltor,  i,  37 
Hamilton,  W.  Iv.,  Bishop,  v,  68    320 
Hamlcv,  Hir  E.,  v,  :IU8;  vi,  395 
Ilnnipuon,  .John,  ili,  25,  100,  4G9 
Hampton,  sou  1'ukington 
lliinki'y,  Thomson,  v,  !)35,  448 
Ilnnmur,  Sir  .!.,  i,  !UW 
Hnnoluux,  M.,  vi,  312,  837,  850 
Iluiiovcr,   Kriiesl,    King  of,    ii,   182 
Hanover,    Woorgo,    King   of,    vi,    317 

II 18 

Uiinovor.  Queen  of,  vi,  830,  840 
Huns,  of  Jfnlincs,  i,  "17 
Hiimmrt,  Kir  Willliun,  ii,  207;  rmd 
Xntunlau  Kcuieiii,  iv,  20;  nt  Lady 
B'n  lust  Uugliondau  party,  v,  227 ; 
Hoiuls  hoi'  audit  nlo,  v,  228;  sup- 
porta  1'ublle  \Vornlup  Bill  against 
UliulHtonn,  v,  024 ;  friend  of  D  in 
jirivulo,  v,  827;  gives  him  sym- 
imlhy  niul  support  in  House,  v, 
1(27;  Parliamentary  activity,  v, 
874,  '170;  Protastant  speech  at 
Iliigliomlon,  nl  Church  opening,  v, 
400— 10;i;  regret  at  D's  leaving 
llaiiRa  of  OaininoiiB,  v,  -IDS;  at- 
Inclcs  Qavornmant  on  Bulgarinn 
nlrui'llicn,  v,  488,  vi,  4."!;  speeches 
on  I'liiHlnrn  Question,  vi,  18(1,  140; 
dimoumieH  inLorforonco  in  Afghanis- 
Inn,  vi,  482;  D  compares  his  '  flip- 
imncy  '  lo  Salisbury  a  '  olociuouco  ' 
vi,  4H3;  ilia  platform  oratory,  vi, 
Dill;  presses  Havlington  to  form 
(luvurninnnt  if  uskcd,  vi.  585;  D 
(linos  with  liim  shortly  before  liis 
diinlli,  vl,  008;  nt  D'B  funeral,  vi, 

uao 

Ilnrrniirt,  dc,  Proiicli  Ambassador,  vi, 

'J2fi,   U7il,  400 

Trnri'Oiirt,  Afmo.  do,  vi,  3(11,  878,  409 
llnvilliiKUi   Vineount,   i,  26G,   818;   ii, 
M,   'M,   23,   57,   13(i;   iii,    178,   851, 
3.15,  !l»2,  407,  425;  v,  408 
Itnrdwlrko,  Oounloss  of,  il,  28 
Ilfti'dwlclto,    4th    Earl   of,    i,    205;    ii, 
•JH;    ill,    117,    125,   144,    279,   205, 
1102,  !ll)0,  845,  400,  525,  528,  5B2; 
iv,  H2,  119,  189 
Hnrdwleko,  Dili  Karl  of,  vi,  689 
Hardy,  Alfred  QutUorno,  v.  108 
Jlnril}',     Mrs.    (Jatlioruo    (afterwords 
Countess  of  Crnnbrook),  v,  225;  vi, 
'I  HO 

Hardy,  Clalhorno  (after  1878  Vis- 
fount,  and  dually  Earl  of,  Oran- 
lirook),  first  Impression  of  D,  ii, 
248;  in  Piirlitimout  (1850),  iv,  48; 
linromin  an  Undor-Socretnry,  iv, 


w.u,  01U   pf  1887,   iv.   495    498 
W2;  dissociates  himself  from  Prsnl 

SH 


Valuable  evidence  ot  his  diari 
8   ;4?"8?  "S'7'  T'  n-  "•  2". 


28 


?na/8te'0's  *"eh  Church  Bill  v 
12*;  D(SrTehaP,ce  on.  V122'  128.' 
?S5J  -at  ,2™eh  ey.  on  ^'B  !e»der' 


, 

mg  ofhce  m  1873,  v,  206,  207- 
visit  to  Hughendea  after  Lady  B'i 

2?1  9^  233.;  f!liti<!o1  8cti'n'  v' 
254  256;  entertains  D  and  other 
leaders  at  Hemsted,  v,  269,  284- 
conferences  with  D  January  ami 
lebruary.  1874  T,  273,  285;  Sec- 
retary for  War,  v,  287-290- 
against  Public  Worship  Bill,  v' 
324;  passage  with  Gladstone  in 
I'arharaent,  v  375,  376;  taken 
parly  into  confidence  about  D's  go- 
ing to  the  Lords,  v,  494,  495;  dis- 
appointment about  leadership  In 
Commons,  v,  524,  625;  loyalty  to 
U,  v,  520;  reason  for  D'S  deci- 
sion, v,  627,  628;  recommends  Ben- 
son for  Truro,  vi,  97;  military 
preparations,  vi,  98-100;  answers 
Gladstone's  ana  Hfirtington's  at- 
tacks, vi,  128,  136;  supports  D  on 
Eastern  Question,  vi,  156,  163, 
183;  threatens  to  resign  on  Burials 
Bill,  vi,  163;  at  Hughenden,  vi, 
183;  leads  war  party  in  Cabinet,  vi, 
194;  supports  D  on  increase  of 
forces,  vi,  201;  in  Cabinet,  vi,  214, 
210,  221 ;  supports  D  in  Cabinet  of 
March  27,  vi,  266;  on  the  contro- 
versy about  Derby's  resignation,  vi, 
275,  276 ;  goes  to  the  Lords  as  Vis- 
count Cranbrook,  vi,  279;  Secre- 
tary for  India,  vi,  280;  supports 
Viceroy  on  Ohamberlain  Mission  to 
Cabul,  vi,  380;  goes  to  Hughen- 
den to  discuss  Indian  problem,  vi, 
884,  38S;  in  Cabinet  of  October 
25,  1878;  gives  his  opinion  for 
•war,  vi,  886-388;  dismay  at  B's 
Guildhall  speech,  vi,  891;  sum- 
moned from  holiday  to  Hughenden 
owing  to  Oabul  disaste^  vi,  479- 
483;  favours  disintegration  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  Persian  Convention, 
vi,  484;  0.  0.  S.  I.,  vi,  531;  last- 


IfnriiiiKlon.  M«niui«  at  (iifli-rwiinla 
Hill  llnko  «(  lU'vmtxbli'it).  iiicivi-H 
iiiiii'mlnifiit  III  Ilii"  AiUlrom  (inr.ll), 
iv,  :Mft,  247  ;  luat'H  hit  »i'nt  >»  1-nn 
oiiKhlre,  v,  U3;  ri-fuw'R  lo  vote  «u 
uxlpiuwm  i>(  hoiiHi'buM  frum-hta  to 
countiea,  v,  II 10:  Homo  Hull),  v, 
330;  elioium  I.llicnil  U>n<li«r  In 
(.'oiunions,  v,  801;  iniiki'8  ffimil 
tinpniMlon,  v,  3«a,  528 :  I'nrllnmi'X- 
tnry  upntinrnnoMi  in  1H75,  v,  .174, 
'J79-3H1,  8D2.  !l«!l;  !>'»  njtpiwln, 
lion  «(,  v.  40C.;  illiwfi  willi  1*  ftt 
Lionel  de  Uottaclilld'a,  v,  4311;  Hiua 
Oaiml  purfhwe.  v,  451,  400;  l> 
nogUietn  to  Inform  him  nboul  lluynl 
Titles  Bill,  v,  408 ;  modornln  pro- 
lest  ngnliiit  Oici  Bill,  v,  -lilt);  lint  lila 
linnil  Is  forced  by  bin  roltrngnra,  v, 
•107,  460,  472,  47«,  475,  47fl 

KotuHl   to   condemn    conduct   of 
flovornmont    In    Knnlorn    Question, 
vl,    8,    20,   D7,    8H;    oil    Iliilgnrlim 
ntroclllos,  vl,  40;   mill   ntlltmlit  to 
•wnrtli,  tlio  iiKtinllon,  vl,  50.  54,  «(». 
01 ;    nlcnenni  nociiil   rcliilloiifl   with 
B,  vl.  54,  862;  tHsninirovnl  of  Olml- 
slonci  a      imrophtat      *'"'      Iiown'« 
Airaochoi  on  ulrocltk'8,  vl,  70;  will 
not   counlonnnrn   S(.   JnniM1*  Hull 
Oonformico,  vl,  107;  nltllmlu  to  Iho 
Oororniiionttn  1H7H,  vl,  11H,   130, 
157 ;  joins  In  npoloitiM  to  U  itftcr 
I'lgoH  acnnilal,   vl,   167;    rHllelws 
Tronly    ol    Darlln,    vl,    8B«i     OK 
ArKlma  \V'«r,  Vl,   U87;   nt  Ilutflpld 
iv  I  Ih  B,  vl,  440;   on   Knglluli  Iniul 
nynloin,   vl,  408;   mill-Homo   Hiilcm 
Imvo  coiilkluncu  In   Ms  plodKi'8,   vl, 
510;  pulilio  recognition  of  )>'«  pn 
tvlotlBm,    vl,    5V9;    Quottn    )ir»(or» 
him  to  Ovnnvlllo,   vl,   5a2;   H  eiv 
courngcg  hor,  vl,  fifl'l ;   1I.M,  aoudn 
for   liini,   vl,    537;    ho   docllnca   to 
form    Qovornmont,    vl,    687,    OHH; 
and  Lund  Lengua,   vl,   5'l!l;   dlncii 
with  B.  vl,  570;  »  doubts  bis  flrni' 
Ti&ae,  vl,  630;  null  tide  lo  Olndnlone 
ovor  Homo  Uulo.  vl,  082 
K«rtopp,  E.  nouciilor,  III,   7 
Hnrvcy,  D.  W,,  I,  885 
Harvojr,  Sir  R,  11.,  v,  281 
Hustings,  Liuly  Flora,  vl,  100 
Hnvoloclt,  Sir  Honry,  vl,  185 
Hftwm,  Sir  B..  11,  185 
Hawkins,  J.  H.,  I,  208 
Hnydon,  W.  P.,  Ill,  606;  v,  209 
Hnymorlo.  Bnron  do,  vl,  822,  477 
Hnytor,  Sir  W,  G.,  Ill,  448 
Hayter,  A.  (nflorwnrda  7<ord  Hnvari- 

ham),  W,  405,  480 
Haywnrd,  Abvnham,  11,  80;  111,  205; 
v,  108,  178 


ii.  ami,  aia 

.!l!,  AUU    537 


iiii,  mil.  itu.  JMH  'j 

'Jliy.    IM.'i,  ,*.IC,  ,'ilM,  f 
C.4V!;  v.  IHH 

tMinritiy.  Kir  .r.  1'iijni. 


quoted,  II,   IH 

1  lifiirioiiH.'  i.  sao.  una.  ;i3« 

Itfilfiflla  Tempte.  I,  y;i4.  a5U,  330, 
rlmp,  siv;  v.  ^,'17.  !I4U;  vl,  331 

Henry,    Mllrtn-11.    v,    1137 

Hfrlwrt,   Aulwroii.  v.   IH7 

lti>rl»'ft.  Hlilnoy  (nltprwarili  l«ortl 
Hprlwrt  tit  l*»),  fuiuiilliurnu  II 
«n  Ctul'.illtu1  stirvlrp  B|K*i'di,  11.  12K; 
clt'fniil!!  ('in-  n  l.nwji,  liiKleaij  u(  1'c.fl, 
HKnlnxt  Ccilnlini.  II.  Mill;  nlliirliMl 
by  1),  wlin  Iri'ntv  liiin  ««  I'l'd'n 
'  viili't,'  11,  !!','.  i:  nupiHirtn  I'lH-l  In 
itiiiillfjInK  ('urn  !.»«•».  ii.  ir.l.'i:  Kw 
rnUry  nt  Wnr,  II,  a«4,  :itif>;  i.n"iniil» 
Ixitli  1'rutrrtluiiktA  inul  \Uiliw  by 
tnlk  rif  tirrri'l  nri;iilinliiiiiti.  II,  ;UHI; 
iliiclllirti  (n  tuTYn  lliuli'r  Kimni'll,  111, 
'J  ;  nnmii  liciti'li  nn  I),  III,  13;  Mnnrlc 
tun  Mllnrii  mi  lilin.  III.  fil,  .'.'!;  ful 
luwn  I'l-i'l.  111.  H3  :  voirt  u-|lli  Otiv 
onimiMit  nsnlnnl  !>'»  Uiml  ttixivllon 
motlnn.  I  Mil.  Ill,  'Ml:  ntH  »i-\l  D 
nt  Anulonv  dluiinr,  111,  'M>U;  Clinnc 
fi-lf  nnil  Idimnti  ('luirr)i,  III,  ^>7U, 
flfl'.!.  3H4  :  VHlh-ra  iiiullnn  I'lil- 
iiKU'nloii'n  ninriiiluiKiit,  III.  41^; 
tnnnln  D  nlwiU  Prultu-lliui,  III.  415; 
no  (llni«rillliiu  lu  Join  Drrby  tluv- 
priim»nt.  III.  433;  in  Cunlllluu  full- 
liuu,  ill,  47S;  wnut  <>(  vl^uiir  lu 
wnr  liH'iituif.'n,  III,  ti.'i.'l;  nml  llui 
)),.i-liy  Mltilnlry,  III.  filltl  5(14;  m- 
Bigim  from  1'nliiif  rnlun'a  Oavvrn- 
mi'iil,  HI,  SlIH;  oiippurtn  t'obtlcn 
niliilnit  I'nUniTBUiii  In  Arum'  lit 
f«lr,  Iv.  7^;  Kllrnrllvn  ninl  nrcoin- 
nUxhed  r»th«r  thnn  itiwurful,  Iv, 
ISri;  nmlliiK  nt  Wllllnn  Kuolnii,  Iv, 
345;  rt'i'tmi'ilfil  In  I'nliiinraluli,  Iv, 
34(1;  ntlnrkwl  liy  0  In  I'urllfum-nl. 
Iv,  i!fiO;  iiporngc.  ivttrium'iil,  iiiiil 
dentil,  Iv,  803,  304;  nntl  Obnrrii 
mavomtinla,  Iv,  115?.;  bin  lion  1'oin- 
tiroka  «lvi>n  omev  liy  H.  v,  autl 

Tlfrola  Kninllf.  An,  I,   tlfia 

Ilorrlov,  J.  0..  tlcuprllK-tl  by  I),  I,  «06; 
In  1H07  Purllnmttnl,  n,  3;  con- 
grnlulitlra  1)  an  bin  <U'(i)Nn>  of  thn 
Corn  l.nws,  II,  '.!!l;  return*  in 
I'urllnnitinl  nftur  »lx  >i'nrn'  iihni'iu-d 
In  IH47.  111.  87:  lllnvnH,  III,  HI;  en- 
rnor,  III  H.'l  ;  nltfinpt  to  luiilic  liltn 
loader  fitllu,  111,  HII;  1}  dlima  with 
him,  III,  117;  nupallaii  uf  lender- 
Bill  n  nitnlti,  III,  ISO  -rj4,  181;  b« 
dodliioa  it,  111.  VJO,  111,'!; 

OnmHittlnn    nt    *r\,«>»u.      ttl       t' 


845;  BurmoBO  War,  lil,  398;  re' 
tiromont,  and  tribute  from  D  iii 
616 

Horschell,  Lord,   vi,  684 
Hertford,  3rd  Marquis  of,  i,  248,  252- 

II,  127,  180,  201;  vi,  359 
Hertford,    6th    Marquis    of,    v,    874, 

376 

Herzegovina,  v,  890,  430 ;  vi,  11    12 
14  .  .     ' 

IIosRfl,  Princess  Louis  of,  vi,  85 
Hcyteabury,  Lord,  i,  205;  ii,  847'  v 

77 

Hibbert,  ,T,  T.,  iv,  580 
HickH    Bench,     Sir    Michael     (after- 
wards  Earl  o£  St.  Aldwyn),  eaters 
official  li(o  under  D,   iv,   595;  Un- 
dor-Socrolnry  for  Home  Affairs,  v, 
81;    D  nays   'very  able  and  rising 
man,'   v,   271;   Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  v,  200 ;  speech  praised  by 
D,  v,  804;  suggested  for  Board  of 
Trntlo,   v,    895 ;   promoted   to   Oab- 
inot  1870,  v,   524;  belongs  to  -war 
parly  in  Oabinot   (1877),  vi,  152, 
188,   104,   202;   Colonial  Secretary 
(1878),    vi,    228,    280,    419;    Zulu 
War,   vi,   420,    421     428,   429;   his 
Irish  policy,   vl,   509;   against  dis- 
solution  in   March,   1880,   vi,   524; 
with  Queen  at  Baden,  April,  1880, 
vi,  528.  M2,  538 
Hiftham  Hall,  i,  24,  25 
Hill,  Alms.  Stavoloy,  i,  801 
lUitoric  1'anciea,  if,  248 
IlMoricttl      Onaaraphy      of     British 

Ooloniet,  quoted,  vi,  418 
HobhoiiHo,  KCO  Broughton 
Moilgkliiflon,   0)..   iv,   509,   5dO,  664 
Hodgson,  B..  ii.  128 
Hooy,  Onshol,  v,  10 
Hogg,    Sir  James  W.,   ii,  90,  92;   iii, 

1197 

Holmiilohe,  Prince,  vi,  S1.0,  816,  388 
Uollccr,    Sir  John,   v,   200,   898 
Holland,  Lady,   v,   800,  898 
Holland,   Lord,    i,   887;   ii,  95 
Holland,  Sir  Henry,  iv,  840,  397 
Holland,  King  of,  abdicates,  ii,  05 
Holland,  Quern  of,  iv,  04 
Holmes,  i,  877,   888 
llono,  Archdeacon,  v,  04 
Hood,  Viscount,  i,  139 
Hook,  Dean,  v,  05,  00 
Hook,  Thcradoro,  i,  98;  ii,  38,  61;  Iii, 

400 

Hookham,  i,  2E7  ,  no 

Hope,   Mr,   and  Mrs.  Adrian,   ii,   96, 

1-17 

Hope,  A.  ,T.  Berosford,  ii,  120;  iv, 
44,  858,  508,  622,  681;  v,  141,  814, 
BIO;  vi,  000 

Hone,  Henry  T.,  D  at  his  entertain- 
montu.  i.  217,  ii,  14,  92;  in  Pans, 


Homer,  F.,  ii,  307,  385 
Horsm 


,        , 

orsman,  E  important  Liberal  poli- 
tician u  879  571,  ^  15,  93,  886; 
1™s  '?  to.  *«t>y  Government  „ 
1858,  iv,  125,  129,  198,  210;  D 
"  m  Cabinet  office,  iv,  238, 
dubs  him  ' 


, 

a    '  superior 
16; 


ao 
239,    p 

person,'  ,„,  847,  vi,  16;  leding 
A.n''-R«'°"ner  iv,  409,  430,  490, 
n  \  A  re'UMS  *o  serve  under 
Derby,  1866,  iv,  440,  442 

Horton,  Wilmot,  i,  65 

Hotham,    Lord,    iii,    390;    IT.    292, 

518 

HiijeMon.  Lord,  tin  1863  Richard 
Monckton  Milnes,  compliments  D 
on  his  copyright  speech,  ii,  26; 
praises  Alarcoa,  ii,  64;  Orford's 
description  of  him,  ii,  94;  respon- 
Slbl?  /"£  ^tory  lhat  Stanley  pre- 
vented Peel  from  offering  D  office, 
n,  122;  anecdote,  ii,  129;  and 
'Young  England,1  ii,  168,  195;  his 
breakfast  parties,  ii,  193;  Hi,  53; 
on  Conmgibv,  ii,  200  ;  entertains  D 
at  Fryston,  ii,  247;  depicted  a> 
Vavasour  in  Tanered,  iii,  50,  51; 
D  s  memorandum  on  him  iii,  51- 
63;  and  1848  Revolution,  iii,  95, 
96,  179  ;  friendly  service  to  D  about 
plagiarism  from  Thiers,  iii,  893, 
394;  on  Gladstone  and  D  in  1867, 
iv,  278;  D's  premiership  the  recos- 
nltion  of  genius,  iv,  597,  698;  and 
Lolhah,  v,  164,  168;  consulted 
by  Peel  about  relative  claims  of 
poels  to  s  pension,  vi,  583 

Howard,  Philip,  ii,  136 

Howe,  Countess,  v,  400 

Hubbard,  J.  0.,  v,  314,  316,  448 

Htlbner,  Baron,  iv,  220,  222 

Hudson,  G.,  iii,  109,  865 

Huffsra,  i,  211 

Hughenden,  iii,  chap,  vi,  especially 
pp.  146-164;  removal  from  Braden- 
ham,  iii.  119  ;  description  in  letters 
to  Metternich,  iii,  190,  193  :  and  in 
letters  to  Mrs.  Brydges  Willyams, 
ill,  468-472;  Mrs.  Willyams  bnried 
there,  iii,  478  ;  mortgaged  to  An- 
drew Montagu,  y,  78;  last  illness, 
death,  and  burial  there  of  Lady 
Beaeonsneld,  v,  223-232;  opening 
of  restored  church,  v,  400,  401; 
Queen's  visits,  vi,  202,  203,  621; 
D  increases  acreage,  vi,  476;  cere- 
mony there  of  handing  over  MS.  of 
Endymion,  vi,  682-584;  B  buried 
there,  vi,  610-622;  mortgage  paid 
off,  vi,  625  ;  primroses  cultivated 
there,  vi,  628;  B's  life  there  and 
care  for  the  estate,  vi,  577,  679, 


film  ;  iniMiiinnru,  iv,  •'""  •  »•""  •" 
Afgtiiui  NYnr,  v,  45;  nl  im-i-lli*  i>( 
londoi'H  nt  llriiiMi'il.  v.  '/7t»;  l'ir..l 
Lord  tit  Din  Ailmtrully.  v.  '.!**7  ami. 
87H;  nnvnl  nrp|iitrnllnnii,  inUmim. 
1870,  vl.  11)0:  iloilli.  vl.  1  17:  i>( 
wnr  Tinrly  In  t'nWnol.  vl.  U'4 
uHkiKHon,  W..  ii,  77.  inj.  itvj,  U'.:t, 


, 
124,  I:M.  B7H,  mm.  40-1 

llullon,   K.  II.,  ill,   S0f> 

Jlvrtii  '(rcldiriiU'il   tnlltir   of    W 
'tor),  I,  117 


Uibdnon,  Hir  It.  SrtiviH,  v,  UOll.  »«<i 
Ibrnlilm  I'liulm,  III,  6a 
IrtdtmH'igb,  mn\  Norlhrolu 
Mdcwk'lKli,   2ml   Knrl   of,    ll.   'iVi:    v, 

43  :  vl,  20 

IgimllolY,  Uumtan  Ambwamlnr  li\ 
(toniunllnopln  (1«04),  vl,  7;  I'ntv 
Slavonic  Intrigue,  vi,  K;  IIH-M-HII 
uHlmnUim  to  Turkey,  vi,  H>t  Nil. 
IVs  rililrtitl  of  him,  vl,  KK,  «<ii 
convofsulioiia  with  Biili»lmry  nl 
Coiulnntlnoplo,  vi,  107,  IflH;  1> 
lours  Ballibur)'  unduly  liillwiMirwl 
by  liira  nt  Ilia  Uonfi'M'ivi'p,  vi.  111. 
114;  spcclnl  mission  to  Kiiiniii'ini 
touiU,  vl,  VJ7!  sliiyK  nl  Hnllli'lil. 
\i,  127;  1)  ElvcH  bnniiupl  In  hin 
lionour,  vl.  127-1SU;  i>(rcftn  «<  liU 
inlmlon,  vl.  120.  I'.IO;  rppnrlnl  by 
Sc'liOHvnlolt  In  Uo  In  Ulngvup*,  vi, 
180 

TgniUlisIt,  Mine.,  vl,  127,  IW 
lU'hoitor,    Knrl    iviul    CJoiuitosa   of,    v, 

890;  vl,  328 
Iniiwflul    Dcfctico,   Oomnilllnfl   of,    Iv, 

•JO;  v,  S8B;  vl,  SGO 
Imlbv,  !v,  oltnii.  Iv  ;  Mutiny,  Iv,  S  t 
scq.l  'tiulln  Bill,  »co  HUU;  Durlmf 
<of  1811),  Iv,  OU;  Kiwi  I»aU  C'oiu. 
liimy,  tv,  10Q  seri,,  las,  Kill;  Ouiln 
iiroclttnintlan,  Iv,  14~U2,  lid;  lir 
(linn  N)il)oln(mon(«,  Iv,  171-17."; 
Budgot  (1808),  -140;  axnodltlcm  la 
AbyssiniB,  Iv,  588,  671;  monlionMl, 
Iv,  »0,  484, 

Routo  /torn  Kuropo  rovolutlon- 
isotl  by  Hue/.  Oiuuil,  v,  407,  4(11; 
ignoroe  Russian  uniiiiu'O  In  AfKlmn 
istiin,  v,  400;  I'rlnco  of  W'riH'H'H 
visit,  v,  428-482  ;  Nortlibrook  nur- 
ucodod  by  Ijytton  "8  Vlcuroy,  v, 
482-437;  Koyal  Tlllcit,  v,  cliiip.  xll; 
mentioned,  v,  437,  430 

Russian  mouncc,  vl,  145;  In- 
ofllcloncy  of  Indlun  Army,  vl,  all; 
first  project  of  bringing  Imtliui 
troops  to  Mnrono,  v|,  259,  2(ia,  271, 
370;  Indian  Irooiw  nt  Mnltn,  vl, 
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t,  Vi>l'.  "VH.  Tiilu-i  lull.  1,  'J7nl 
linn .  Kun'1,.11  11  IK!  lu»lt  CUnt'i-li.  {, 
""IV;  tfl«li  ('iit|Hifntlmi!i,  i,  il'^rt; 
lui'iitiniuHl,  t.  :i.",,'i 

«i-|ii-iilrr!>.  II.  «.  II;  ll'ti  Imlirl- 
infill  t'(  til'ili  |MI|I>>.  il,  :i:>,  (.1; 
t'nr\ictrwtitMii  mil,  tl.  ;i.B>.  S7,  f,rt; 
ntliniinotralum.  it.  17',!.  IK«.  !t'j;t; 
Vinuig  IvrlttU'l  iimtt'iiivnt,  ll,  17'J; 
.Viidi'ti  fixiiKlmt.  u.  17'^.  CivUnilii- 
I'UiuiiirlfivtUiH.  U.  17'!.  Anns  lull, 
II,  17U.  n;>.  1K7.  I'l-cl'ti  Mtwr  m 
HV  "  iu*w  lun'H  5«nil  '  («r  IvtMiiiiil, 
ll.  17H;  rlcmmrf  nwi'ltiu!  (limn 
lUllU'il,  II.  t«H.  (rCtiiiurlt  ninl.  ij, 
IHH.  viilp  tif  ri-itiiim  «»  Irish  ml 
tiitnbtrntuui.  i(,  IKK,  li'tt  riMuurk 

III  ill'     Rllll     ll»[|,|li-     •  |-ri',  |i.     U,      (!(!<  . 

in  I,  Mavuwtli  Itill.  ll.  :iv.;i.  H'^i, 
tt'.'.H,  UUn .  Utnnu  t'uuuMi^Mitn,  il. 
:r,'..i .  i-i'iiiKi  (KIUIIIK  ii-iiM.  ii,  ;t:u, 
!i;i."i.  a  is,  Ciu'n  I, !(»•,.  :i,'>|i.  ;n( 
»n/ ,  :iwi.  i»i.  iii-tivo.  ii.  ;r;;i' 
Cwn-lnu  Hill.  u.  :IYJ  :n.">,  inn. 
•mi;  MHMiiiuiii'ii.  ii.  t"i.  inn.  ;inr>, 
;itin 

Irliti  CUtiv,  h.  v.  ,  ttrt|,  l.  t''t'iilnu 
tiui.  v.  1.  ll?.  lilnil'liuii-  ninl  Irl-ili 
(Miiiri'it  i|iu'nili,ti.  \.  x,  n  mill  Irl>>h 
^itui'ittiiiii.  v,  H.  ;itSN;  Uttmnii 
('Kllltillf  Cnlli',-1'.  v.  H.  U  ;  A i- 1  (if 
fiiliiii.  v.  II.  t.nu<l  Hill,  v.  I'l. 
Ull  rill.  4«'.! ;  fniiiliii'.  HtRli'  I»HI 
KnUiuii,  v.  t:i.  I'riiir,-  «(  Wnti-'i 
v|nU,  v.  IJ.  Itftitum  Iliinutn,  v.  !!.',. 
!IH  rid,  litiulnliiim'e  Itl-.h  Cliuu-li 
Hill,  v.  in1,1.  |ii|  HIM.  oinii,  nt 
nffnlr«  In  Aituimt.  UM4.  v.  in',: 
l'ii|i«l  i«i«pf,  v,  in",,  «Kill(lim  mill 
rrliiit\  v.  Hi,.  II";  illmUlniii''* 
rciirt'»o|vt>  iMiliry,  v.  l!IH;  Irmli 
I'nlvhrollv  llill.  v,  iu;l,  i'ng.  'JH'J; 
lllllllf  Itllln  WKitttlliill,  V,  VIHl  UH'J, 
11(14;  l'V(ury  Hill,  V,  il|:i.  lltinici 
ICllIn  (lolinlP,  <t,  il.'Ui.  -I  ••<','.  -IHA; 
ii'ii  |irnj<M'iiiil  iiiiir.  v,  :i|.*i  :U7; 
('nprrlnii  Acts,  v.  (|;17,  KHCI'  I'dni'ii 
t'lvmirvnllnii  illll.  v,  JI7T;  Hllilmn 
IMIII,  V,  1177;  HiPiiliniiPfl,  v,  M«,  WO. 
a«H,  !I71!,  H7.1 

Irl^'li  tniMnhrrii  null  Uuanitiii,  vi, 
aia;  Irl»li  I'lilvi-riHy  Art.  \\.  -ISO. 
50U;  (tlHilnlnun  ninl  Cliurrli  ninl 
I, ninl  Acl*i,  vl,  MiU:  fnilulii  of 
liiirvpiiit?,  vl,  fit»ft ;  frhh  tiipniiiirp1', 
vl,  Aln;  inn-lily  liniiii,  Unli<  Jl  I'.'ii, 
vl,  610,  till;  IVitm  I'liiwrmMan 
Art,  niul  null  ti'in  (tKllnilnu,  vl, 
fil'J,  fi70;  I, ninl  Art.  vi.  fiMl.  fiHrtj 
(!nlil|i('iui|illiill  tar  lll'ililllMiln  i'  Illll, 
vl,  fiHtl;  I'mlni'lliin  of  I'l-rnoii  nml 
1'roiwHy  Illll;  Aniw  Mill,  vl.  nun, 
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Jackson,   Bishop,   v,   00,   70 

.luff  ii,  i,  171 

.Inmcs,    Kiv   Henry,   v,   470,   -176;  vi, 
CiH.l 

.Inmcs  II.,   ii,  270 

Jiimeson,    Mrs.,    i,    190 

.Inpnn,  v.  Wl,  <l!!8;  vi,  456 

tlnrmic.  Cointo  lie,   iii,  172;  v,  360 

.lofl'rcv,  1-oril,  i,  77,  78 

.lukylf,   Josojih,  t,  281! 

Jriikiimon,  Sir  Ucorgo,  iii,  1HO 

Jcnnor,  Sir  WilHura,  v,  144,  844,  852, 
:iHO,  41B,  400;  vi,  1C8 

Jurclnn,  William,  i,  02.  88,  02,  134 

Joi'Moy,   CounLcHB  of,  ii,  20,  82,  201; 

ill    B4(l;  iv,  28,  04,  100;  vi,  562 
.Tcrwny,    KtU'l  of,   ii,   29,   182;   iv,  28, 

lOil 

.Torimnlcm,  i,  172,  173 
.Inrvola,  Hlr  William,  vi,  412 
Juw'mh    (ImiiliUiticN,    ii,    7,    211;    iii, 

clinp.  iii,  HI.  -r.O,   UO-78,  137 
.loiichfm,  II.  212 
Julm  Hull,  iii,  'J90;  v,  408 
.roluiHiiii,   1'ri'nldnni,  v,  83 
.rohntum,   Smmlov  Kevordy,  v,  81,  82 
.lohimton   of   Biillykilheg,    William,   v, 

Jolllffo,  Hlv  Willium  (odor  1806  Lord 
Ityllon),  1,  flfil;  ii,  '101;  iii,  202, 
240  MM,  4H2.  B25,  (">fiO;  iv,  20, 
U"  BH-00,  (i'l,  76,  118,  129,  147, 
1HU,  1(10,  1U1,  !lfiG,  !!5fl,  446 

.TOUCH,  Ilnv.  K.,  i,  20 

Journal  </™  J>,<l?nl»,.  >i.  "? '  J1'  ".P 

.Inwi'tt,  Unnjiimm,  ill,  48;  iv,  ou^i, 
BfU,  1170,  :)71);  v,  200;  vi,  187 

Jung,  Hir  Salur,  v,  480 


Knlio.  Governor,  I,  100,  102 
Xiirolvi    Hoviiit,  vi,  aiO,  440,  401,  492 
Kurulvi    Cou.Hcss,  vl,  1)27,  030,  440 
Kurnliilco.  Sir  John.  V,  200,  398 
Knutiiiiinn,  Honor-ill,  v,  408,  400;  vi, 


;>,!rl)(/,  ii,  H 

oK   mrVSy,   HI,  8dO,   878;  iv, 
ill),   406,  427,   445 


Kent!  '  y>nrii08»    Of,    iv,    G,    131,    801, 

Koiiyo'n-Blnnoy,    I.afly   Mubnl,   v,   806 
KMiKh.  W.  iii,  40(1,  -181.  518 
KcrriHOii,   Hlr   Bdwiird,   il.   401 
tf  1,1,1      Tl»      vi.     124.    180,    1B1,    -HJfi 


j»,uuauu,  jjuugias,  l,  lU'i 
Kitchener,     Field-Marshal    Earl,     vi, 

Knatchbull,  Sir  E.,  i,  263.  265 
Knight,  Gaily,  i\   22,  25 
Knight  ey,  Sir  Charles,  ii,  401 
Knightley,  Lady,  Journal,  quoted,  v, 

Kniglitley,  Sir  R.  (afterwards  Lord 
Knightley  of  Fawsley),  \i,  60  435 
436;  v,  100,  203;  vi,  164 

KnigUton,  Sir  W.,  i    883 

Knollys,  Francis  (afterwards  Vis- 
count), v,  146,  373,  874;  vi,  291 

Knowles,  Sheridan,  i,  232 

Kossuth,  iii,  338 ;  iv,  24 

Kruger,  Paul,  vi,  416 

Lahouchcre,  H.  (afterwards  Lord 
Tnunton),  i,  280,  281,  284-  ii, 
225;  iii,  90,  105,  203,  204,  809, 
365  ;iv,  426 

Labouclierc,  Henry,  vi.  502-503 
L'Achal  dca  Actions  de  Suez   v,  441 
Ladll  of  Lyons,  ii,  88 
1  hrelius '  letters,  ii,  59 
I.aOtte,  Charles,  i,  247 
Lagrange,  iii,  175,  176 
T,aing,  S..  iii,  571;  iv,  449,  543,  541 
l.liird,  ,1nlm,  iv.  474,  508,  507,  508 
Lnmartine,  ii,  158;  iii,  172,  177 
Lamb,  Lady  Oaroline,  i,  863.  36D 
Lnmbert,  Sir  J.,  iv,  540,  547;  v,  281 
Lnmington,    1st   Lord    (till   1880   A. 
Oorhrano  Baillie),  ii,  147,  148.  103, 
1 06-109,   173,  175,  188.  200,  202, 
230,  242,  248;  v,  206;  vi.  549 
Luncastro,  Couite  de,  v,  258 
Jjiindaecr,  Edwin,  i,  256 
Lung,  Andrew,  v,  43;  Life  of  Lock- 
tiarl.   i,   61,   63,   69,    77;   Hie   of 
Nortlicole,  vi,  582 
Lansdowne,  Marchioness  of,  ii,  240 
Laosdoivne,   3rd  Marquis  of,   i.  291, 
323,   387;   ii,   240,   301;   iii,   191, 
407,  475,  482,  529,  542;  iv,  111, 
802,  <JOO 
Lansdowne,  4th  Marquis  of,  iv,  480, 

-MO-442 
Lansdowne,    5th  Marquis   of,   v,   82, 

621;  vi,  137,  456,  584,  585 
Lanyon,  Sir  Owen,  vi,  420 
Latlioms,  Earl  and  Countess   of,    vi, 

598 

L,a  Tour  d'Auvergne,  v,  86 
Lannay,  Cooito  de.  vi,  323 
Lawrence,  Lord,  vl,  394,  396    482 
Lawrence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AbDott,   in, 

250 

Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  iv,  249 
Lnwytri  and  IcuMalor*,  or  NotM  .m» 
tfco    Amimcan  Mining    Company, 

Layavd'  Austen   Henry    (afterwards 
Sir  benry),   records   anecdotes  of 
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trnorc  innry  Knvoy  in  LOT  MHIIII- 
nopto  in  August,  1H7«.  vl,  4V; 
I'hom-n  bv  U  nn  Urlll»li  Amlinnmulor 
tlioro  lii  April,  1H77.  vl  IJl.l; 
1  IOITO.I  '  Inntrufllnnit  from  II.  ,lun«i, 
1H77  vl,  142;  irndii  wurnliifsn  uml 
(ilnrinliiit  Idiom,  vl,  133,  147.  am. 
210,  821;  »ilvl»o«  occii|mlion  of 
Unlllpdi,  vl.  l.'it).  137;  'm'crfl 
tclccrnm  from  II  about  HrllUli 
fleet,  In  Turkish  wnteri.  vl,  Kill, 
101;  Jl  prftlmNi  iil«  work  m  Con- 
utiiiiUnoplo,  vl.  17«;  roulridklnry 
tclagrmni  nliout  ponco  terms,  Jnmi- 
nry  21  nml  85,  1H78,  vi,  1130.  aai: 
tologrnra  nbout  liusslnn  iirniy  nnd 
Connlnntlnolilo,  vl,  M43,  2-13;  BUK 
coated  nurcfiMO  of  Turkliili  fleet,  vl, 
249 ;  1V»  loiter  to  Ulra  about  »  pliww 
o(  nrma  In  tlio  l.ovnnt.  vl,  251, 
2S2;  Cyprus  Convention,  vl,  'JOB, 
2QB;  Inn  influence  In  GoniUnll- 
noplo,  rind  reraovnl  by  (llndatonfl  In 
1880,  vl,  301,  iimi,  848 
l,cndor,  J.  T.,  I.  807:  II,  IB,  83 
Lonhy,  Archblilioi),  v,  9 
Lewes  /rom.  Ihe  Jouninl  «/  our  M/« 

in  the  THoMantli,  v,  40 
l.ec,  Sir  It.  Auilln.  vl,  DOB 
Iioooli,  Jolm,  v,  77 
l.cfcvro,  Hlmw ,  «co  Evnrnltjy 
I.clgli,  I'omborlon.  Iv,  117 
J-iolghum,     Onnon,     Wurilcn    af     All 

Scull,  v,  07.  70,   71 
I.oiBliton,    LorU,    vl,    U8i,    UOtl,    80S, 

020 

Lolglilon,  Sir  Duldwln,  11,  114 
'  L.  E.  I/.,1  I,  208.  204 
Lennox,  Arthur,  If,  87 
Lennox,  Lord  llnnry,  friend  and 
corroupondont  of  <>,  III,  B20,  83H; 
ii  Lord  of  Hit)  Troniury  (1HS2), 
roclpicnt  of  D'R  I'onftdcuroa.  Ill, 
082-1188,  BUI.  802,  800;  Dukn  of 
Richmond  nnd  tlio  Uovcrnmonl.  Ill, 
422;  ropovts  to  Dorby  nbout  1> 
And  llio  uocombisr  nudrat,  III,  434 ; 
nt  Hughondon,  ill,  450;  rnportu 
PflncoBs  Llovon'u  tnlk  nbout  th« 
Crlmoiui  Wnr.  ill,  fi24;  iirmumt  of 
trutllott  for  Da  I'lirUiununtury  dlu 
nor,  III,  582;  the  Peolltoi  nnd  thn 
1  Pool-amnaher,'  til,  508 ;  on  Durliy'it 
idfnsnl  of  office  In  1855,  til,  BOB, 
687;  report  to  D  from  Knowelcy  of 
political  (sentiments  of  Derby  nnd 
Stanley,  und  of  tlio  Onrlton  Ululi, 
Iv,  l»,  20;  nnnounoofl  from  1'nrls  to 
D  Tsnr'B  iiccoptuiipo  of  nlllca'  tonnii, 
iv,  25,  20;  nrrungtiB  modluni  of 
communlcullon  bolwcan  1)  nud 
Nupoleon,  Iv,  B8-55;  on  Opponitlon 
and  Lord  CannlnK,  Iv,  142,  148; 
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rpiilgimlltin.  v,  4HU ;  nrrnnsoa  for 
It'*  rrrpiitlnit  Hi  I'luirin);  Cro88 
nUft  llrrlln  I'nnKrraii,  vl,  II IS;  tH' 
fn«ca  lipriuly  (iavrrii«rnlil|i  of  N«w 
Kotwt.  vl,  6011 ;  Civil  Hcrvlr»  Com- 
liH-vuotii'i-tihli>.  vl,  Ml'.:;  (it  ll'u 
(uuiTuI,  vl,  I. 'JO 
1^-nnov.  Uirtl  WillUm,  1.  204,  'JOB 

],IHI|Kl|ll       [.,       Klllh"      llf      I  lltl      lU'ljjillllH, 

(Jun'ii    \  Irlori* «   iiiu'lo   nnd   cnrriv 

niKiiiiii'iii.    it,    ;;.(•.:.    ill,    :MH,   a&o, 

'.lil.l;  Hl«ruit>il  m  Ui«  <'-itiilili8linn'nt 
of  Ihu  rtwaml  Km|ilr<>.  HI.  40B,  Iv. 
:ilH,  In  i.ii(i<Uni,  July,  !Hii7,  Ir, 
B7 ;  linprciwfs  mi  Ii  thn  imparinncei 
of  nitvtil  power,  Iv.  uWi;  roilvpritn- 
I  In ni  with  D  nl  IturklnKlmm  I'nl- 
nrf,  .tiinp.  twnn,  Iv,  'jHd;  Jun«, 
iHtil,  |v,  !i;:ii:  ciirri'iiKiinlniic-it  wlUi 
n,  iv.  uH'j.  aaa.  avn.  lira 

l,ni|>nlil  It.,  King  »(  tliK  IMgUnt,  v, 
1117.  yjU.  4.1(1;  vl,  !I14.  844.  848. 
.11,11 

Lwipold,  rrlnrf.  v.  IU1,  :!«»,  4&B;  vl, 
Mil,  nil.  HUtl.  'UI7,  fllM 

l.r»HP,  Charlra,  v,  441,  444 

Irf-wi-iia.  I'Vrtllnaml  rlc.  v.  411-413, 
44fl,  44U.  4ft !l :  vl.  4rif. 

litllet*  i'l  /.nut  ^i-lnii  (n  Mary  ftttvi, 
fpinlr-il,  vl.  fill 

lifttert    fit    Kunnvnlttlt,    I.    SIB  324, 

tiaa,  aaa 

littler*  «/  <JueeH    Yirtnria,  quotrd,   I. 

HU.  94'J 

I.nvc'iiiiii,  tiff  (frnnvllln 
l.huyti.  l'rou>»  tip,  III.  Uliii,  fi'.'.n;  Iv, 

4,  « 
l.ort'la,    \ViMilliniM.    I,    ',!:l'.t,    26'.'.    872, 

H78,  M74,  H77.   II,  ft.  »a 
l.cwl'i.    Mrs.    Wj  inlliiiin,    pni>    DIornMl 
I.i'wlrt,  Kir  (I    l'»i in-null.  Ill,  371),  S7I; 

Iv,  (I,  70,   l!ta,   Ifl.'i.   l."<3,  1BH,  888, 

87^7 

l.l.liU'11,  Cnplnln.  I,  If, 7 
lilddvll.  A,  <l.  11..  tirtt*  /ftim  the,  !>(le 

uj  tin  tlfilliiaei/  mortal,  quoted,   II, 

aaa 

LUUIoii,  CKIKIII,  v,  nitl;  vl,  1)8.  04,  90, 

107,   14S.   1W4,  214,  41)7 
Uehrt'tch.  v,  4S4 
l.levcn,    i'rliit-ww,    II.    168;    III,    S84, 

6211.  filil 
r,(/n  n/  ArfhMthon  TaU.  v,   107.  880; 

nuoleil.  v,  70.   10B;  vl.  1B8 
ttfa  a/  Altitun  Wtlbertaren,  quoted,  v, 

an.  on.  7a 

Hit  at  llulu'tr  Lallan,  I,  «S,  70 
/.(/<•  (i/  J)«an  tihurrlt.  v,  1H2;  vl,  8BO 
Ufe  of  Duke  of  llentnahlrt,  vl,   £4, 

SH,  f,a.i 

,  2H7.  S74 
<icc.  II,   170 


L\lo  of  /'«»'  ,/o»i'»,  i,  (10,  01 

Life,   of  feel,  ii,    185,   187,  240,  835, 

1)47,   1192 
Life,  of  Hie  Prince  Consort,  v,  354;  vi, 

208,    230,   453 
Life-  of  Haiku* ,  i,   390 
Life  of  Sir  Hurtle  Fren,  vi,  422 
J,ifo  of  SIiafte»burv,  il,  174 
Life  of  Mr  Stafford  Northcote,  quoted, 

v,  -18;  vi,  19 

LlKhtfoot,   IMshop,   vl,  407,  549 
Linno,  Prince  do,  ii,  153 
Limerick,  Lord,  I,  157 
Lincoln,  Karl  of   (after  1851  Dulte  of 
Newcastle),  ii,   01,  872;  iii,  2,  13, 
80,   llfl,   200.   200,   802,  325,  889, 
881,  884,  888,  387.  475,  482,  524, 
558,   560,  507,    5G8 
Lincoln,   President,  iv,  408 
Llnd,   .Tonnv,    iii,    179 
Llndo,  13.  fi.,  1,  U75;  iii,  19 
Lindo,  David,  i,  18,  1)75 
Lindsay,  W.  8.,  iv,  239,  218,  251 
Llsgiu1,'  Lord,  v,  74 
IJst,  Dr..  II,  ins 

Liverpool,    Karl    of,    I,    05,    138,   270 
Heq.,   2H8,   8HO;    ii,   138,   184,  270, 
288,  «00,  800,  899 
Lives     of     the     Lord     Strmigforda, 

iliiotod,  ii,  240 

Llnnover,   Lord,  iii,  841;  v,  99 
Lloyd    Ooorge,    David,    v,    285,    370; 

vi,  277,  808 

LobanolT,   Prince,  vl,  502,  005 
Lociclmrt,  J.  0.,  i,  BZ-BO,  08-72    78- 
78,  87,  127,  100,  285,  818;  11,  05; 
ill    250 

Lofliia,  Lord  A.,  i.  877 ;  iv,  228,  408, 
400;  v,  85,  410;  vl,  89,  111,  112, 
140,   250 
Londonderry,    2nd    Marquis    of,    soo 

UiiHlloroRKn,  Viscount 
Londonderry,  8rd  Marquis  of,  at- 
tnckod  in  Commons  on  appoint- 
ment us  Ambassador  to  Russia,  i, 
270;  entertains  D  at  dinner,  11,  29; 
in  corrospondunco  with  D,  ii,  247; 
attempts  to  rounlto  Conservative, 
Uiirty,  ill,  98,  207,  242,  240,  201; 
on  'lory  leadership,  ill,  119;  intro- 
ducos  D  to  Motlornicl],  Hi,  180; 
opposes  inspection  of  coal  mines, 
111,  255;  promotes  negotiation .  be- 
twcon  D  and  Graham,  Hi,  278- 
277;  on  Derby  and  the  Protection- 
ists, HI,  023;  D's  last  letter  to,  in, 

Londonderry,  4th  Marquis  of  (till 
1854,  Viscount  Oastleroagh),  i,  247, 
250,  251,  250,  808;  Ii,  248;  Hi, 

Londonderry,  Francos  Anne,  Mar- 
eliionosB  of  (second  wife  of  3rd 


mat  made  me  leader.'  iii  104  lift- 
entertains  D  and  Mrs.  D  at  wVn- 
yard,  .iii,  112;  D  tells  her  of  SL 
interview  with  Louis  Philippe  ,t 
Olareroont,  iii,  176;  receives  Vt 
first  letter  after  Illness,  iii  246- 

' 


R      « 

fk  '.  coaM»nt"  o'  D's  Brumblinga 
^eut  Derby  as  a  leader,  if], 
547,  666,  567;  aniiety  about  her 
son  In  tue  Crimea,  iv,  17-  asks  D 
to  meet  the  son  on  his  safe  return. 
iv,  23;  reads  Dickens,  Iv,  96;  r? 
calves  from  D  description  ot  bridal 
ball  at  Court  (1858),  iv,  108;  in- 
vltes  D  and  Mrs.  D  to  Ireland,  Ir 
189;  D's  description  of  her,  Iv 
304;  her  daughter,  Duchesa  of 
Marlborough,  iv,  596;  D'g  friend- 
ship for  her,  v,  149,  237;  vi,  828 
554 
Londonderry,  Marchioness  of  (wife 

of  6th  Marquis),  v,  128 
Londonderry,  Teresa,  Marchioness  of 
(wife  of  flth  Marquis,  before  1884 
Viscountess  Castlerengh),  vl,  448 
Long   Wnlter,  ii,  401 
Longley,  Arohhisliop,  v,  26,  67 
Longman,  Tliomas,   iv,  464;  v,  149 

108,  164,  165,  166,  167 
Longman,    T.    Norton,    vi,    551-564, 

508-570 
Lonsdnle,   Countess   of    (wife   of  lit 

Earl),  i,  251 

Lonsdnlc.    Countess    of     (afterwards 
Marchioness    of    Ripon),   vi,    487, 
598,   601,   605 
Lonsdnle,  1st  Earl  of,  i,  39 
Lonsdnle,  2nd  Earl  of   (before  1844 
Viscount  Lowlher),  i,  318;  ii,  20, 
203;   iii,  272,  291,  298-295,  345, 
355,  480.  511,  515;  iv,  420,  424 
Lonsdale,  3rd  Earl  of.  v,  175 
Lonsdale,  4th  Earl  of,  vi,   428.  598 
Lopos,  Sir  Mnssey,  v,  201.  296 
Lord    BrouyUun's    Recollection!,    ii, 

116,  240,  241,  830,  344 
lord  Oeorge  Bentinck,  i,  2;  ii,  SOB- 
SOS,  822,  823,  383.  836,  341-343, 
848  849,  358,  860,  872,  375-377, 
881,  398,  400;  iii,  chap,  i,  quoted, 
2,  3,  4,  8,  13,  16,  28,  65,  59,  61- 
60,  80,  84,  88,  89,  91,  97,  98,  108, 
113-115,  173,  181,  258,  314,  321- 
826,  401,  457.  543,  678;  iv,  43, 
103  875;  v,  148,  149,  156,  169, 
170,  171,  266,  266,  348,  349,  507, 
511;  vi,  561 
lord  Beaeonafliia,  and  other  Ion 

Memoriet,  Iv,  ISO,  653 
Lord  Lyoni,  quoted,  v,  422 
Lord  Lytton'i  Jndion  AdmimwrotMffl, 

v,  486;  quoted,  vi,  877   475 
£or<J  Randolph  ChmcktU,  quoted,  Ti, 
589    .......  _   .„„„  Aiu 


rnro'llt  HI. 
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[I    KlltllnitH    llll'imirillllllllll    III    III"!    I'" 

KuHinli  L'nrliiiiiU'iit  mill  riv**.  li. 
I  Mi,  1(17,  4  OH  4l!l;  lil»  nll.MiliMii-i 
In  I),  ii,  I  ML  'ill:  I'lH  lii""'-i"" 
ovi'P  I'l-i-l.  II,  :n>7;  n-1-civ.'N  U,  in 
umlinu™  (1H45).  ll.,.:l»-:  "".f!i:!y 

IIH     10    HIII'Cl'Mlltlll     til     I  I'l'l,         .     •>•'  - 

!|.|y;  Hpiiulali  iiiiirruitti'B,  II.  »'»• 
171;  ruvuliilion  u(  IMllli,  III.  »••  ; 
IllKlit  Hi  Kimlnml.  HI.  IT.J:  iwnwi 
1)  nl  flnn-miml.  III.  174  17H;  tn-.it 
ini'iit  by  1'nlim-riiliin  i»«>l  l-y  I""' 
ncoil,  III,  17«.  nil;  !>'«  vlmv  --f 


T.II 


Uncoil,   I,    1.          ;       « 
tin',  revolution,  III.   174,  4HII 

Nlimlullll.    C'OUlllWW    Of,    V,    JV.'I 

l,imlm-    l'tlu«M,  v,  fiU,  Ml.  f-4,    IUU  ; 
vi  .   ioO,   2HS,   3UO,   477,    fidtl,   MM. 

I.owo,    Uolievl    (afterward*    Vl«'onnl 
Hliurbrooko),  i-lpcled  to   I'lirUnmi'iii 
IBM,   III,  !I7!I;   on  IH-muhi-r  Hu-t 
not     ill,    43(1,    44!)  ;    oHU:o    oulsliln 
ftiililnot,  III,  -I7f>,  fi71;  mriiin  linn 
in-former,  Iv,   1»H,  Jdti.  4  a:..  -I'Ji. 
•lao,  4«a.  v,  am;  uiki-n  ii-m*.," 
ri'Hlstlng   Oliulstunu'ii    Hi-form    Mill, 
Iv,   .1110-183;   op|in«i!rt   in   AiUillam 
jli-a  lukiiiK  ofTlcn   iiiiilor   HITM.V,   iv, 
442  i  ntlnrkn  Ui>r\is'»  Miivlslrj1  ovrr 
'Ten  Mloutoi1  Hid,  Iv,  mil;  ilri-ii'l 
ot  liouwhold  »ufrruKi<,  Iv,  Wii,  .-I.-. 
542;   In   favour  of  minority   i'c'|iri> 
nvntuUon,  Iv,  545;  nUurkM  H«  K"\ 
ornuiont—  '  eiluenlo    our     mn«li'r«, 
iv,  fi-17,  G'18;  1)  duliK  him  nit  'In 
gplrod  achoollioy,'  Iv,  B-IU;  nu  Ulul 
ulor   ot  llm  uilOilIci   olnim,   Iv,   filltl; 
in  fnvoiir  of  cutting  CtiUink'H  nilrifl, 
iv.    407,    BOO;     oppuww    vnln    fur 
j\by»8lnlftii  Kxpaaillon,  Iv,  671;  an- 
nouncoa   Qliulatonci'a  'bill   tar   Vvu- 
Inn  nuiiport,1  Iv,  B75;  Trl«h  l|h«vi-li 
dcbnlva  —  cnlchword    for    Mlmnil-i, 
v,    17,   22,   84;    Chnnrollor   of   ill" 
J5xolio<iuor,  YI  102  ;  proncliw  '  imtiro 
«t   any   v'l"1  .'"    Fi'unoo'(Uinn»n 
W»v,  v,  181;  'liurmn  aonruni'  lunl 
gou  —  miitcli  tax,  v,  130;  niaoti  1> 
ftt    Qrlllloii'ii,    v,    28B  ;    D    ntlnrkii 
Ills  flnnnCD,  v,   262;  roinovoil   fmni 
Kxclwquor,   v,    85B:    Aiiliiinlno   Kx- 
podltiou,  v,  2G8,  250;  on  Iliu-lliii: 
ion's     ililntt    na    lander,    v,     ,10U; 
pvnlscs   Inbour    loglslntion    of    D'H 
MlnlBlry,   v,    872;    ucllvlly   In   Op- 
position, v,  Bii,   874,   078,   noil; 
attacks    Siton    Onnnl    purrtiiinc,    v, 
4>17,   408;   D's   opinion  of  Mm,   v, 
454;    aUnclts   Roynl  Tltloa   Bill,   v. 
407;  poraonal  nttnok  nn  Quoon  unit 
1)  —  n   'pllunt1    Mlnlilor,   v,    477, 
478;   colliipso  undor  1)'»  reply,  v, 


l.nry,    Sir    Itrnry,    v,    ;i'.H,    ;ili;!,   f,17j 

M.     ll'H.    Ulni'l.    '!'•"!'  'I.    11.    ..I. 

I.utlivtl.  II..  U,  V-.'-i 

I.IIM'lllllllln'.    IIIMlllallt}     l-f.    i\.     IllH     47;) 

l.yi'll'a  /'riii.'i)'li-a  »l  i;ii.li,>m,  Iv,  47 

\,)Kttu.  Cnliiiirl  H,  II  (nfii-r  Irt.'ill  4IU 
i'.utl  Uv»n»  lunn^l.  ii.  lit 

t.vmllml',1.    l.ihh.    I,    ilr<7;    li,  ',',(>    U;i 
'Mil.  nil.    1  1".    !•<" 

l,j  iiiUiuirit,  l.i.itl.  tun-lint?  vvilh  1) 
(IHM-li,  I.  '.I.''1,;  ,  I'uiui'uniuiii  with 
P.  I,  ;:.'ii;  tln-ir  rnriiiUlii|i,  I,  Mill  j 
1'ivl  li|.M'llllii>'IU  lit  IN.  14  |X:i.*i,  I, 
yr'..'  an.'i.  'j"M  '.'Mil.  Lnril  Cliiiin-i'l 
IIT.  I.  viil;  tiiiMniiii  In  KI-I  li  lulu 
I'nrliiiini.iil.  i.  '.'.<•«.  illunrr  nl  wlilrh 
In.  Hi  |i  niiil  lilmlMuiiK  HITM  );ili-:ilu, 
I.  '.',!!.  Minili'lpiit  I'm  |iiii'u(ion« 
Hill.  i.  Mini  .Hiu.  I  imjioifiMii  n,l. 
illi  .  nl  in  liiin.  I.  -i'lii.  In,,  n|ilniail 
iif  It.  I.  ill",  tin  l.rllrtu  <if  Hunnu- 
liinle,  I,  '.t'.M;  ll"il«M  !>'»  I'liu'linll  In 

Ciiiliun  dull,  i.  .r.'ii.  n'x  \i,.»  or 

llH     nlltiill     III     nrnnliill     lit     IX'.lil.     I. 

.T.!7  :r,'».  |r«  ni'|<ri'il>niitii  nf  him 
nflrv  ili-ntli  il-*i'.:t>,  t.  (CM  :t:ri;  on 
ll,,ni.i/,i  itmiif.  i.  :i:ni;  li'n 
l>rnhi'  »f  liiiu.  I,  H.'i.'i;  I'mrlm  dvill 
mini  In  him.  I.  "MI,  !>  tin  ,  .111 
imiili'i  tiim  I"  Kriinlnsjlim  I'uliiro 
nil  l^lli't-ll  \'utnlU'»i  nrl'i-^iiill,  I, 
1171;  MH-IIII>I  iniitrliii,'!'.  I.  :i"7;  nf 
ri'i'r  (ruin  ts'.'n  In  IMIIII.  i,  anil 
;i.-m.  |.  i.i  hnit  1,1  li  tifuav,  i.  :uui 

M  i,|ii.Mlli,f  nf  I'urliiilli-'lil  (IHIlV), 
II.  ii.  nn  tl'n  HiHlilfll  B|I|'IM  h.  II.  U!; 
lllllllrr  In  him  nlnl  l,liil>  l-yll'lliuril, 
li,  ','»,  nl  lln-  I'nriiiinlii'M.  II.  !U!  ; 
)ii'il|.|iuitit>«r  ril>i|t.  II.  '•"<  .  fnuilllnr 
nnrlnl  liili'l-rniiliii'  null  U.  Ii,  u  I.  till, 
U'.!,  )Hi;  l.iir<t  ("Iminrllnr  (1X-1I), 
II,  117.  nn  II  Hint  '  Ymini.;  Km: 
Innil,'  U,  lVi-4;  mi  <  'immunity,  il, 
a(lli.  MKII 

I'liftwrfrtsifiil  t'ttiiilft  Iti  r«<»mU* 
t'lili'iiTvmlM'  i'»rl}>,  III.  U.  ilffi'iulcil 
liy  1>  UiWtlUil  Ili'lllill.  t'.'.  Htllirk.  Ill, 

(i,-  liln  yuiiilifiilnt'ov,  Ml.  It:  fiillMHt 
PH'»l«lit.  Ill,  »4M,  aVM:  "li  ri-riiii 
^Irtirllaii  nf  Cnlnnhil  Hv&lt'tu,  ill, 

mill    Mll.'i;    III!    I  I'll   [irrr  qimi    III   IlllU'll 


,          ,          . 

(Itivurtiiii-'iii.   ill.   •<'!:••  mil' 

Itl-lllllllillnlia  nu    I  !'•!    HiTrltilriT  l.iiil 
K"t 

Kiiduimupa     lirrli>      (l»l.M)l.     iv, 
nil;    lii-N   nn   ciitilliiuiinrf  nf    WiH 
JHfitl    lliivmiuii'iil.    tv.    '.Mil;    rim- 
grnluliilM   l>  nn  "|'f."-li  tin   Aililri'M 
(.luiu-.    1H-UH.  iv,  ;;.(« 
l,xon«,    l.nnl.    v.    4-1  :    vi.    tl).    I  '-!. 


Frontier  of  India,  vi,  277;  nego- 
tiations with  Shor  All,  vi,  378; 
treaty  of  Jncolinlmd,  vi,  378,  37D; 
iniKsi'on  of  Sir  N.  Ohambevlain,  vi, 
!!HO-!t82;  mission  stopped  by  force, 
vi  !I82,  nail ;  war  policy,  vi,  383 ; 
Afghan  War,  vi,  388;  B's  lottor 
of  congratulation,  August,  1879, 
vi,  •17.r>,  4V"  i  Cnhul  disaster,  vi, 
it7R-it82;  IVs  tribute  to  him  on 
Lord  Mayor's  Day,  vi,  483;  resig- 
nation and  Earldom,  vi,  627;  at 
Hughimdon,  vi,  501;  successful 
Mind  in  House  o£  Lords,  vi,  698; 
Cuitdnh  dobato,  vi,  003 ;  at  B  s 
funoral,  vi,  R20;  appreciation,  of 
B,  vi,  <!37-n8 

Lylton,  Lord  (Edward  Bulwor,  Ihen 
Hir  K  IJulwor  Lytton),  corresponds 
with  ]>.  and  criticises  MS.  ol 
Ytnmll  flute,  i,  128;  dinner  party 
in  Hertford  St.,  i,  124;  at  Bath 
with  0  (1R3H),  i,  100,  222;  in- 
troduces )>  into  society,  i,  203,  204; 
httliiR  1)  in  first  Wyeombo  tloction, 
i  a  11-210;  nt  Uradonham,  i,  210; 
)Vn  oiiiuiou  ot  bin  oratory,  1  223; 
npim'dntiim  of  I>  in  Diary,  i,  235; 
nntninn  of  P,  t,  207;  introduced 
liv  11  to  I.yndlmrat,  i,  332;  opinion 
o'[  lle.nneUn  Tmniito,  1.  84-1;  Ds 
opinion  ot  him  and  his  works,  i, 

'""'('Vc'ii'lH  baronet,  ii,  35;  break- 
fnni  imrtiPH  nt,  Craven  Cottage,  u, 

011 'On  ivi'l'd  death,  iii,  200;  oandl- 
diitfl  for  Hi-rts  an  a  Cunservutivo, 
iii  !I'IB  337 '  returned  to  Pimm- 
immt,  ill,  070;  explains  D's  pliigl- 


Oxford    with 


nitinaH  for  hiffh  omeo,  in,  ouu 
"' Motlnu  of  censure 'on  Russell,  K 
11,      IS!      remonstrates     with     o 
ngaiiiBt  «oaco  nropaganda,  .iv,  iw , 


ndoi'B    ™sl«nation. 


, 

n--  IBS. 


-jw  ui  me  political  crisis,  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  ii,  348;  appreciation  of 
D  s  speech  on  third  reading  of 
Corn  Law,  ii,  388;  return  to  Par- 
liament from  Edinburgh,  iii.  879; 
on  D  nnd  Palmerston,  iii,  381;  on 
D's  December  budget,  iii,  484,  486 ; 
on  the  final  division  on  budget,  iii, 
448 ;  at  Oxford  at  Derby's  installa- 
tion as  Chancellor,  Iii,  509; 
'Wood's  India  Bill,  iii,  510,  513; 
his  conversation  referred  to  by  D. 
v,  303 

Macclesfleld,  Countess  of,  vi,  290 
Macdonald,  Alexander,  v,   359,  365, 

309,  372 
Macdonald,   General  James,  Ii,    195: 

iii,   117;  v,   272 
Macdoniild,  Julia,  il,  89 
Mllcdonuld,  Sir  John  A.,  vi,  477 
Msicdonnell's  Ifapee.  quoted,  v,  67 
Mackenzie,  Forbes,  iii,  246,  259,  342, 

434,  482 

Mnckinnon,  W.  A.,  ii,  13 
Maclagan,  Archbishop,  vi,  303,  549 
Maclise,  D.,  i,  832 
Macnaghten,  Sir  William,  ii,  129 
Macready,    William    Charles,    ii,    38, 

39,  64,  65 

McOnlloch,  J,  R.,  iii,  220,  872 
McSeile.  Dean,  v,  59-05 
Maddens    Oauntesa    of    Blesainaton, 

quoted,  i,  250 
Madden,  D.  0.,  iii,  491 
Magee,     Bishop     (afterwards     Arch- 
bishop),  v,    64,    66,    G7,   73,   819, 
322,  328,  622;  vi,  407,  549 
Maggiore,  Lake,  i,  100 
Maginn,  Dr.,  i,  69,  199;  u,  28 
Mahtnud   II,,    Sultan   oi   Turkey,    i, 

1G9;  ii,  851 
Mahon,  see  Stanhope 
Maidstone,  Viscount  (afterwards  llth 

Earl  of  Winchelsea),  iii,  493 
Maine,  Sir  Henry,  vi,  481 
Maine,  dispute,  ii,  160 
Mainz,  i,  49,  52 

Malacca,  Straits  of,  v,  275,  278 
Malcolm,  Sir  John,  i,  208 
Malarot,  Baron  de,  vi,  141 
Malct,  Sir  E,,  YI,  489 
Malibran,  i,  234     . 

Committee  pf  Three,  in,  140  ion  the 

SppSJ"  leS,  VrSM 
Z,  1851,  iii,  281. ,80»;  wwg-J 


with   D, 


Lvv 


200;  his  vanily,  v,  B48 
vvcdcn,  sou  Vornon  Smith 


SUfi 


Orlmemi  War.  lv,  14.  an.  ii7  .  nn 
Frtu,  lv,  U  -I,  81  !  on  ll'»  mUHipu- 
Inrlty,  lv.  6B;  on  ronlUton  with 
roollloi.  lv,  KB;  Hccrn  treaty,  lv, 
(17;  lender  of  0|iiio«itl(m  In  l»nrda 
in  Uerby'n  nlispnei',  lv,  H2;  foreign 
Secretary,  1MH,  lv,  118;  rmnpoaPt 
auarrol  wllli  1'Viinro  over  <'cm- 
nnlwy  I"".  lv.  129.  IM3  ;  mid 
Nune-leon,  lit,  lv,  21H>  !11U;  licai 
MM  to  believe  In  (ha  Imminent  in 
iv  KtftDCO-IdtUnn  allied  wnr  fttsnlHitt 
Aimtrln.  Iv,  220  -SIM;  lull  l«  fon- 
vluri'd,  lv,  3SB;  I'  rontleiwiw  till"!" 
nmtio  niinolntmenla,  lv,  32H.  nnil 
)il«  eouducl  of  Vho  tfonslun,  Office. 
lv,  930  ;  hl«  liolley  of  nt)Ulr«Hly,  lv, 
228,  220;  1>  IIUBKNU  liU  removm 
from  Foreign  Omco,  hul  Derby  tin 
mum,  lv,  241;  m»  Hnllim  eta 
imlehcB  not  clreuUled  In  limn  for 
dobnlo  on  Address,  Iv,  BBS,  aM  ; 
'D  wrlton  to  Derby.  '  Mnlmcnbiiry 


must  go  —  nl  IcBHl  from  Ilia  mmem 
position,'  JUIIP,  Iflnt),  Iv,  U8i);  ten 
dora  1'nluicrnlon  nupport  nRnlnnl 
HUKBOU  and  CUndstanu  an  belidU  nf 
Derby  mid  J>  (1HOO),  lv.  B7B. 
(1801),  IT,  208.  a04;  vWl  la 
HiiBliomlon  (1800),  Iv,  B66:  waive* 
tlnln\  to  t'nrolgn  OMce,  mul  l»  »«• 
polnlod  Privy  Senl  (IHOO),  Iv,  M, 
<M5;  niut  lioutoliold  «»n:rnK(>,  lv, 
•JOO,  611,  51Q;  aiijJKcnlH  n  '  aocrol 
Onblnot,  lv,  530;  1)  douMs  tilt  n- 
Iinclly  to  mnnneo  tho  hortla,  Iv, 
585;  lint  hnnuy  iioiuhiiitca  him 
louder  (1808),  lv,  007 

On  crisis  In  Mny,  IBflH,  v,  S3  : 
prnliioa  !>'«  '  gcntliMiihnllko  ninnnpr 
In  n  i)n«»nf!o  with  Bright,  v,  117;  ro- 
eigna  U'lulornlilp  In  Lords,  v,  ill; 
liliuues  Richmond,  hl«  nurrtwor.  for 
w»nl  of  concort  wllh  I),  v,  178; 
ontortnlng  1)  qulotly  nftor  tiitdy  B'a 
doutb,  v,  334,  aiJBj  Privy  gent 
(187'l),  v,  288;  anclal  nitotlng  with 
I),  v,  280,  800;  iirotOHtn  «l[nln»l 
Da  rotlroiuont,  v,  400;  rotlrcm  from 
Privy  Soal,  v,  524;  uee  of  rouge, 
v!  113  ;  knowlodge.  of  foreign  conn- 
UloB,  vl,  147 
Mriltu,  I,  1S4-158 
Mult  Ux,  1,  208,  265.  200;  lv.  406; 

vl,  581 

Manchester,  Duohcss  of  (nflorwnrdn 
Huchoss  of  Devonshire),  lv,  87, 
880;  •?,  840,  480,  480,  481;  vl,  80, 
80,  12ft,  3n2,  !)!)•(,  488,  440 
Manchester,  ]>uko  of,  till  1856  Vis- 
count Mimdevlllo,  III,  117,  180,  181, 
251.  501;  v,  828,  888;  vl.  70,  808 

1  Mnnlltitit  '    HI      AV.{\      AtlR-ACll 


UIH,  1711;  l.nril  Hpnry  Hyilney  In 
<'i<ittn;lal<tJ  mul  t'anfreil.  |j,  ma 
HIS,  III.  "AH;  InltiiPiirp  tin  1>,  II 
171.  aai,  U41.  l!«tl.  (meml  In  Ire- 
land.  II,  »7!i.  INM,  ma;  pnrn|iiur«d 
with  f'lHiin-j.itin.  II,  '.Mill;  at  Hour- 
«IKH|  with  Hntyllie  unit  1).  3411;  iu 
Muni-busier  with  (lipni,  ||,  'JHI,  547; 
mul  Hit'  M««lnl  Ifltrrn,  II,  ail; 
'  VIIIHIIS  England  '  broken  uu 
(IH4S).  II,  iltlU;  and  Corn  Uw«,  If, 

I'lllnr  of  t'liilprlUmiol  mime,  III, 
8;  I'rolpt-llunlal  (mir.  (II,  ft  H;  «|i|n- 
Ion  nf  Htmilny.  III.  >'.  Hi|;  mli  „( 
I'nfllniHfnl  from  IM7  ' 


H7;  ronnsi'la  vlgoioiid  nrlluii  hy  hin 
frieiula.  Ill,  -H ;  lli'iiliiirk'n  mul  l)'a 
liltth  otiliiltin  nf  him.  III,  "II;  low 
niilulun  til  VVIilpi.  in,  ir,;,  »i;  iiiul 
llm  |pnilt<rehlt>,  III,  H,*>.  KM.  133, 
141);  roiilWiMil  tit  ))'n  nun-i-u.  Ill, 
144;  fniit|i||ttipnu  OM  ll'ii  ^iifprlifMi, 
III,  301.  30M.  33H.  Iv,  B'J7;  ll'a 
praiw  nf  bin  iiiiliiiilrt,  ill,  a.14;  M. 
I',  fur  fiilrhpalnr.  JMfld.  III.  840; 
nn  Kiii-tiirlM  Hill.  Ill,  '.!'>,|,  v,  ,'llili; 
Kill)  for  J'riilm-tliin.  Ill,  a«4.  aflfl, 
H7H;  In  Culilnvt  «»  t'lrnt  t'ainml»- 
nloni'r  of  \Vnrli«  (IMfo,  Hi,  1144, 

buihjrt.  Ill,  4H7 

Hul  Ciimml»»lnnfr  of  Wnrku 
(1HSH),  lv,  11«;  Klli-iilHiiiiiijth'K 
undiv  liMjialrli,  lv,  ill;  nnd  lie- 
form.  Iv,  IHB.  IHfl,  in7,  U7;i,  4na ; 
Rpi-ond  mnrrlngB,  lv.  803 ;  for  war 
on  helmlf  of  finnnmrk  (IXtll),  lv. 
IMS;  HI  Hmttum.U'ii  for  <<iil«rnpni 
vlsllnlion,  lv.  at»?>.  ,'IS«:  on  (lav- 
«rnor  Ryre.  Iv.  43H ;  rpfii8en  frara 
t)  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Irrland,  Iv, 
444;  r'lrni  ('nmniUnlnnpr  of  Worka 
(IHtlu),  iv,  44»;  ntitl  Kdunilliin.  Ir, 
(180 

Itarommnndi  M»w»  for  n  hlnhop- 
rlc,  v,  Of);  on  Wllherforce'i  rlnlmii 
to  promotion.  * .  71:  dprlliies  Gov- 
ernor (luiinmlolilii  of  CmintU,  t,  74, 
7S;  fr«(iu«nlly  D'a  cunttdnnl  nusul 
lila  liaoliB.  v,  140:  and  t,alhair,  v. 
Hlrt;  loyally  nt  Ilurgliley  to  1>,  v, 
178  i  «l  l,ml,v  [l'«  liiat  IIuKbondon 
purty,  v,  337.  338;  pnlerlftlns  l> 
quielly  In  London,  v.  ',',;i,'i ;  iKilllU-nl 
oetlvlly,  v,  HSl,  370,  aifl;  fosl 
mmit»r  tlaneriil,  v.  307 -300:  D'« 
linal  al  HlrmiiH,  v,  348;  reporU 
QUPPH'H  mix  Inly  « limit  Ii'a  htmllli. 
v,  384;  i)roi»«8«l  for  Vlr*roy  nf 
Inclln.  unit  hlKhly  nraliuul  hy  I), 
but  ciedlnen,  v,  .ISIS,  4t)fi;  on  !>'» 


a.,  vl,  oiii,  bin;  us  complaint  of 
bin  slackness,  August,  1881,  vl, 
588;  at  B's  funeral,  vi,  G20 
Mnmiinn,  Cimlinul,  1>  thinks  ho  in- 
fluonrcB  Sidney  Herbert,  iii,  272; 
rcoKlvod  into  the  K.O.  Church,  ill, 
!)02 ;  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
onc'ournRQS  T>  in  his  schemes  for 
bonalUliig  Eomnn  Catholics,  v,  6 ; 
nnd  congrntulntos  him  on  accession 
to  I'romloriihln,  v,  0;  close  personal 
friendship  with  Gladstone,  V,  6; 
broaks  off  relations  with  D  when 
Cllndstono  propones  Irish  Disestab- 
lishment, v,  0,  10;  in  Lol/mtr,  v, 
152-154;  onoouraKos  Gladstone  in 
University  Mill,  v,  202 ;  friendly  call 
nfter  ton  years,  1878,  vl,  408;  in 
Enilymion,  vi,  BOS;  on  Gladstone's 
vindictlvonoSH,  vi,  584 

Mnnnal,  Dean,  iii,  490 ;  v,  69,  67 ;  vi, 
549 

Maples,  Mr.,  i,  88,  41 

Marathon,  I.  107 

March,  Lord,  see  Richmond,  Duke  of 

MnrKary,  (J.  II.,  v,  487 

Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  iv,  886; 
vl.  440,  510 

MarlboroiiKh,  Oth  Duke  of,  ii,  182, 
28!1 

Mnrlborough,  7th  Dwko  of,  lii,  602; 
iv,  BIG,  077,  581,  585,  BOO;  v,  2, 
28,  88,  4(i,  114,  121,  290;  vl,  509, 

Miirlborough,   8th  Duke  of,  till  1888 

Miirduls  of  Blimdford,  v    429 
Marmlor,   Duchoaso,  do,  il,  148 
Miirulmm.  Dr.  Bullock,  iii,  883 
Mnrlln,    Hir  Theodore,   v,   854 
Marvin,  vl,  BOB 

Mnry    Princess  of  Cambridge   (after- 
wards Duchess  o!  Tock),  iv,  B,  46, 
887;  V,  240,  800,  4BB;  vl,  97,  288, 
808,  0(12,  440,  478 
Mnssoy,  General,  vi,  480 
Mntbows,  Chariot,  I,  280,  260 
MntlhowB,    II.    (nflerwurdB  Viscount 

Lnndaff),  Iv,  G7B 
Mauguln,  II,  147 
Mnnlo,  Fox,  II,   85 
Mnurico,  Byron's  boatmnn.  I,  97-99 
Mnurloe    Uov.  F.  ».,  Iv,  872     . 
Mnxlmillan,  Emperor,  v,  88;  vi,  436 
Maxsc,  J  union.  1,  »79    880;  11,  04,  127 
Maxse,    Lndy   Caroline,   I,   879,   880; 

Maxwell,  Sir  W.  9tlrling,  iv,  B55;  v, 

Mnxwoll'H     (Sir    Horbort),    Lite    ol 
Wellington,  quoted,  i,  27B;  Claren- 
don, quoted,  V,  47 
Muyno,  Sir  nichnrd,  Iv,  570 
MiiynooUl   BW,   s«o   L™1™?-    ,  v 
Mayo,   Karl  of,   till  1807  Lord  Naas, 


revoking   the   appointment,   v,   76 
r6  AndaDlan  Wln^ 


, 
Ma^™.  X  241;  H,  311;  iv,  24,321, 

Meoklenburg    Grand  Duchess  of,  III. 

jy*  t  v,  ov\j 
Mecklenburg,  Grand  Duke  of,  ii,  182  ; 


Meheraet  Pasha  o(  Yanina,  i  159 
Melbourne,  Viscount,  first  meethtt 
withD  (1834),  i,  254,  255;  Priml 
Mttilster,  i,  260;  crisis  of  1834  i 
264,  ii,  203;  of  1835,  i,  279;  \fi 
Cabinet  of  1835,  i,  280;  and  Co? 
porations  Bill,  i,  303,  804;  Runny. 
rneit  letters  to,  i,  319,  821  828 
333;  and  Irish  Question,  i,  855 
877;  intimacy  with  the  Queen,  i, 
882;  vi,  203,  463,  465,  467,  542' 
at  the  Coronation,  ii,  82;  training 
the  young  Queen,  ii,  54,  55;  Com 
Law  deputation,  ii,  55;  bedcham- 
ber crisis,  ii,  58;  defeat  and  resig- 
nation, ii,  117;  meets  D  at  dinner, 
ii,  225;  opinion  of  Peel's  conduct, 
ii,  344 

Melville,  Whvte,  i,  880 
Memoirs  o/  Bemieniilo  GelKrti,  1,  117 
Mendez  dn  Costa,  family  of,  i.  3 
Mendez  da  Costs,  Abraham,  ill,  454 
Mendez  da  Costs,  Daniel,  iii,  454 
Mendez  da  Costa,  Emannel,  ill,  454  ' 
Meudez  da  Costa,  Sarah,  see  Brydgec 

Willyams,  Mrs. 
Mendln.  Lord,  iv,  321 
Mensomkoff,  Prince,  iii,  519 
Mcrcnndotti,  I,  150 
Meredith,  W.,  travels  with  D,  i,  42- 
45;  intimacy  \\-ith  D,  i,  123,  124; 
engaged  to  D's  sister,  i,  124;  trav- 
els in  East  with  D,  i,  chap,  uc;  ill- 
ness nnd  dentil,   i,   177-180;  pro- 
posed marriage  for  D  with  bis  sii- 
tor,  I,  283 

Merivale,  Dean,  v,  70;  vi,  549 
Metternich,    Prince,    anecdote    of,   ii, 
402;  takes  refuge  in  England,  iii, 

110,  178,    176;    D  introduced  to 
him,  iii,  180;  praises  D's  oratory, 

111,  111;  interested  in  question  ot 
Conservative   leadership,    iii,    130- 
184,  576  ;  similarity  of  opinions,  ill, 
181;  D's  speeches  in  1848  on  for 
oien  policy  made  under  bis  influ- 
ence, iii,   181-184,  206    209;  hta 
philosophy,  ii!,  188;  visited  by  D 
it  Brighton,  ill,  130,  192;  and  at 
Richmond,  iii.  192  ;  leaves  England. 
iii,  194;  his  death,  HI,  194;  on  D'« 
abandonment    of    Protection,    Hi, 
873;  on  England  and.  Austria,  iv, 
§iV  m»nv  of  hia  letters  kept  by 


Miliin,  I'l-imr,  vi,   i 
Mil.-..  Kir  Williiim.    ...  r,    I  Ml. 
lliH,    Ml.    "!'•.    :ll;l    ;il''> 

Mill,  "j'ulm  'muni'l.  lv.  JUt). 

•iMi  jr.:j,  r>4fi.  B. 

!il)l,   CiWIi 

MlllnlH,  Mir  John.  vi.  Illifi,  <<- 
Mill*,  Cliiirli'x  II..  i,  :nu 

Wilumn,"Hi'ii'u,  i,  1IMI;  iii,  1! 

MilllM,      I'l'llllll'l'lllll,      li, 

C.U,  •IH'.i,  ti'JU 

tlilllCK,  »™    UllUJtlltUll 

Milton,  Vlai'uuul,  I.  :i"' 
Mililo.  Hurl  ot,  111.  1M,  B' 
JKfm.ro/  I'ttrHamrnl.  \\.   U 
JU^Hi-luii,  V,  UUH,  41!  I,  47:i. 

Mttriuti,  iioini.  v,  :n:i,  av-i 

Mltrlii.ll.    \V..  II.   «U 
Mllfonl,  Mm.,  I,  BU 

''" 


.w'fi;  lv.  n,  I'J,  'j:i 
Tvltmelt.  VWount,  lv,  f>7-l 
Monacll,   W..  iitlw   1 

lv,  aaa,  aafi,  ai)7, 

Montngu,    Anilrcw. 

iiaa;  vi,  D'it),  uan 

irtontnisu,  lioborl,  v,  'JUtt 
MontnKiici.  Mlsa,  II,  04 
HoatnViiiitlivrl,  Comd'ss 
Mautnloniburl,  Comtu,  l 
Monlouirto,  Lord,  I.  HB 
llontobnllo,  Ociunt,  vl,  401) 
Monlclloro,  Mmo.,  II, 
Montcflotc,  Blv  Mo»e 
AlonU'8(|lllou,    I,    BOH 
Momroso,  l)ul(0  of,  I,  OHO 
Itonyiionny,  \V,  !•'.,  vl,  U40.  (M4 
Mooro,  Tom,  I,  87,  «04,  lilHl!  J,i/«  i./ 
Jiynm,  quotod,  I,  305,  »H1I 

MofSan,'  'l-^y,  I,  200;  II,  50;  III. 
205 

Morgan,  Sir  Qliiirltw,  II,  fiO 

Morgan,  Osborno,  •»,  U6a;  vl,  102 

Morlor,  Sir  llobort,  lv,  408 

Morlor,  Mrs.,  v,  4UO 

Morley,  Counlosa  of,  II,  225 

Moi'loy,  VlacouiU,  lii/e  of  (Httthtaiii-, 
quotod,  I,  112,  277,  li.  107,  18W, 
148,  174,  a<10,  847,  III,  3W,  41'J, 
424,  449,  50G,  BOH,  lv,  1HI,  IDU, 
278.  570,  v,  107,  131,  14U,  177, 
190,  190.  204,  213,  vl,  454,  501, 
B88;  lAle  o/  Oobiltn.  quoloA,  li, 
123,  138,  2B6,  806,  280,  HID.  «•!», 
844;  oiilnlon.  of  Subil,  quoled,  II, 
otto  nnr:.  »,».,ii/in»,i  ll  ntn  o.".n 


,  mi,  in,  i  iv. 

Mllll'.'lll,       V|M    ,,  111,1.       II.      '•'•    :       ill,      II,      117 

:u:.  ;  iv.  -MU. 

Mm  ii",  in.     Mii.-il,    ,  ,,11,  ,  -in,  n    ,,f    uu|||. 

tit).  4'.:4,  4:i-.J. 

yn.i,   '.ui>..    ".'.'.I;.   ;u,n.    ,\,'t>                  ' 

UM;  \,  Id.  liii, 

Mn!.lt,mii.     I'litu,.    uf,    1,    *.M7 

Mlllll1,.     .M'llll      t.Mllllt'l'.      1,      I'.l'.t,      V,     U!ll 

fi,   li'JU 

Mull  ",  ii*r.    II.    IMIi.    III.     IH 

Muulilnv,    Sir    .li'lili     It..    Iv.     11«;    vl, 

1,117 

ii,  JIMI:  v.  iw. 

Mi,  MIII.   iii,    III! 

1!  17;    III,    •',", 

Millli-r.  M'II».  i.  villi 

MiimMla,   v.   -in;.,   vi.   ;,MH 

Mil  li,  h.   Ailmilnl.    IV,   :'-.M 

MIIIIH-II.  II.  71.  7» 

'JI'.H,  :i«» 

MMHIU-V.  Kiu!  (i(.  1,  :i"u.  :<77;  ll.  W2 

1  1    ,1117    41IU 

Miinnii'i-,  riniiii,  v,  ;i-iu.  i;,i,  i:,ii;  vi, 

47!!.'  474  ' 

J74 

I;,.  HI.  u  rj.  ;;in.  mi!  IIMI.   111:1 
Miirnil.  Niilliin  uf  'riiit.-j.  vi,  I;H.  ;irs, 

MllVi'lllmilt.    t^tl'    Kii'll-luU.    ll.    Ul.   f>« 

.\liir|,t,y.     Srrji'tiui.     II.     UKI 

152,    1S(I,    Ifi7, 

Mui'rji),   Mii  ,  1,   V.i 

MitiTity,    Si-nil,    i.   '.'-.'  1 

i'f,(i"1"iod':iar1:. 

MIIITIIV,    .luliii     i  -..-ii,i,,l  i.    friciiil    mill 
liiil,(hli..t   u(    I  '.on-    H'lornrli,  i.    11, 

1 

IH,    ;i";    lui   iliiinrr    |i><il!i"»,    1    av  . 

57.1 

all;   ti'Ji'i  I"  -liil.mr    /'iii1,''"'.   1.  40, 

74    l.uril   Kmly, 
Kil;  v.  U,  1R 

111".      |.iil.|i'.|n-«     MIIIIIII:     l'iMii|i»iiy 
|,iini|,|il,-l'i  (in-  Ii,  II.  ;*'!   tin;  i.'ivn  II 

7H.    7U,    iwa, 

vvofU,  i.  tin.  ritn^iiK^  )>i,n  mi  iiruji'i'l 

fur  »  mi*  inii*1!'.  i,  i'l  .  xlntj  tif  Tlit 

jly 

f(<|ii'r>>iilu(iii<     ll^'JM.    I.    li'.',  '(7; 

iviH'iili  il  Bgwliiil   I'.  1.  7-1   77;  ri' 

o,  I,  870 

fii^fi  In  MV    II   ulit,  wi']|ir*j   Iii  (itTrr 

Iv,   14U,  'JIM 

him    Ih'-     li,i.mf    l'«t,r    Ilitlliil,    1, 

l'  II,  II,  70,  85 

!»7;    luililHIii'ii    t  't.itttti  mi    ^/t-rninir, 

•III!) 

1,   HIH.   irfii-ii-a  -U>,,!(.  t.   l«-t;  ),mi 

1,  711,   I'I7 

litlii'ii  (iiilliiniiiniii.  1,  '.Mi,'.,  '.'"!'.  UliU; 

vi,  10,  MS 

(Jufittfft}t     ti  ^1'ifi,',     j,iilili^lii*il    liy 

liini.  l,:uui,->  U,  in,   MV 

OHO 

Muiiinia,    I'irliii.   vl.   I'l.i.    HIH.  M.'il 

,  i|40.  <M4 

'  Miitlliili'tl     t>uir^/     t{iniiMi1.    i,    'J.l-l  • 

.       .      .        . 

!147.  a.Mi.  Ilil7.  i>«a 
Mylm.,  IllsliMi..  n.   II 


Hivlilli.  lv,  Uf..  UU 
N'nnlpr,  Hir  Jmnpli,   ill,   4<H;   «,    117, 

HH 

Nn|ilpr.  HIP  tni«tl.'«.  III.  f.'iJ 
Nniiliir  uf  .MHKitnln.  l.oia.  II,   !?*>:  Ill, 

173;  v,  4;s.  4>,  Hi;  \i.  '.•:.l,  a«;i, 

•IIKI,  4:11,  4>:i 

X«[ilH,  King  uf,  lv,    CHI.    I'U 
NiimiU-tm   llniintiiiri".  H.    I"'.',   v.  !l7t): 

vl,  liJl 
Nn|iuli'iiu  111..  Knuwitir  uf  ilin  l-'r«-ii>'», 

iirnvlinpil)-    I'rlli'H    l,"Ml«    Niii«il"'"ii, 

liimtlng   arrulrnl    wlih    HIM    I''*  «» 

* 


404,  'IOC;  proclaimed  Emperor  Na- 
iinloon  III,  iii,  -151 ;  relation  to 
I'alnH'i'Kton  uml  Abcrdeim,  iil,  484; 
(lonounrnd  by  Graham  imd  Wood, 
111,  4H4,  4H5  ;  D's  pica  for  his  pol- 
Irv,  iil,  4H5-4R7;  origin  of  Crimean 
War,  iii,  518,  BIO;  roccivoa  a  visit 
from  tlio  Prmt'.o  Consort  at  Bon- 
IOKIHI,  Saptcnibcr,  1854,  iii.  54fi; 
supports  Palmorston  in  crisis  of 
January  ami  February,  1855,  iii, 
BB2;  unfiilfllloil  inlonllon  to  visit 
tho  (!rlm«n,  iii,  571 

IV.,  ('Imps,  i,  vi,  and  ix;  state  visit 
to  Knslnnil,  Iv,  5;  receives,  Quo.cn 
niul  I'riin'O  CoiiHort  In  Paris,  1855, 
iv,  17;  desire  for  poaco.  iv,  22-24; 
lilrth  of  Prinro  Impm'iiil,  iv,  28 ; 
visit  Of  1)  to  Puris  (1850),  iv,  58- 
57;  relations  with  Piilmorston,  IT, 
57,  1(10,  310;  opinion  of  Disraeli, 
Iv,  57;  Orsini  Plot,  iv,  111;  Anpflo- 
]''r<Mi<!h  rnlnlionn,  iv,  112,  122; 
inrallnR  with  Onvour  at  Plomblores, 
nncl  with  Queen  nm\  Prince  Con- 
uurt  at  Olinrboui'K,  Iv,  215;  confi- 
dential visit  from  Knrlo  as  P's 
TO]>reHi»nlnllvn  —  uovvnspondence 
(IH5H),  iv,  217--220;  D's  view  of 
Ills  policy,  Iv,  'J^l-228;  Pouco  of 
VllliiCrniu'ii,  iv,  202;  Bivvoy  nn<l 
Nin>.  Iv,  U17-:ilfl;  similitiuUi  to  I), 
Iv,  .TJ();  iinotlior  vlsil  from  Kiirlu, 
tv,  ItaO,  '121;  I)  aiiprolicnsivo  at 
Ills  uHHiunlnK  U'udnrslilp  of  Latin 
I'lii'o,  Iv,  ll!!,1,  32 1 ;  mipportB  Hie 
1'opo,  Iv,  :mn,  n'J7;  I'olish  n.uos- 
lion,  Iv,  fl!!7-!MO;  jiowor  nnd  abil- 
ity cxaKKi'i-aicil  by  D,  Iv,  041; 
flchUiBwiK-Holstciln  fpicslion,  iv, 
(111!) ;  I)  nil  invasion  of  Mexico,  iv, 
IIEIQ,  nifi;  Hi-lKlnm  nnd  T.uxom- 
bnurif,  Iv,  4(IH-172;  visit  to  Km- 
jioror  Vrnnols  .laoopli  at  Salzbiivs, 
v.  H!1 ;  l)'s  opinion  of  him,  v,  84; 
FriuK'O-Oorman  War  and  downfall 
of.  Empire,  v,  125-120;  dopiolod  us 
I'rliic'ti  I'MoroHtnn,  in  Emliiiiiinn,  vl, 
504,  5(15 
Naiioli>on.  Lotiln,  Prlnco  Imperial,  vi, 

4!)ll-4!IO 

NniiolP'in,  Prlnc.o,  Iv,  f!!10;  vl,  073 
Nnro«,  Hlr  (ioorgo,  v,  8D6 
Ninli,  i,  21-1 

Niilloiml  Dotonco,  US,  «02,  405-407, 
4H2,  41)0,  451,  iv,  71,  201-250, 
278|  205,  BO()-iUO,  »22,  478,  513; 
Volunlpor  raovomont,  Iv,  255,  810, 
310 

National  Union,   v,   185,  108 

Navy1  'Ks'llnialps,    iv,    138,    255,    800, 

,*rr       .ita      r.TB      R70      AS1       582:     V. 


JZV,    J30 

U8t"     5-th      uke 


1881 


r,v  T-  «  1881 

D  \  2°19  H°c°'°).  "'-luainlnnce  of 
1J,  '1.248,  332,  n,  01;  eading  Peel- 
ite,  n,  872,  iii,  2,  13,  83  116  •>QK 
260,  302  825,  384;  'overtures  from 
Russell  (1851),  iii  83D,  386,  887- 
U  «  hopes  of  securrag  his  lieip,  iii 

A  '<  SwSre,t?ry  ?•'  State  ln  Aberl 
A.f?e  Ministry  iii,  475,  482.  B2t 

t    *'   vi  !  ,om'"ed  horn   Pataersl 
tons  Ministry,  iii,  667,  568;  over- 
tures from   Derby,  1858,  iv    117- 
eyesight  failing,  iv,  304 
Ncwdegate,  Charles,  N.,  ii,  401-  iii 

kVVM,  ^^ 

ou"  i  V,  40 

Newman,  Cardinal,  i,  297;  ii  164-  iv 
850,  852.  870;  vi  359  ' 

AVio  MontUv,  i,  228 

Newport,  see  Bradford 

Newton,  Stuart,  i,  87 

Nicholas,  Tsar  of  Russia,  ii,  180-  Hi 
451,  484,  618-520,  628,  526,  688' 
548;  iv,  2,  3 

Nigrn,  v,  84 

Kilo,   i,   178,   174 

Noel,  G.  J.,  iv,  605,  596;  v,  117,  173 

Norfolk,  15th  Duke  of,  vi.  100 

Normnnby,  Marchioness  of,  i,  154 

Nonnanby,  1st  Mavquis  of  i  208 
204,  248,  280;  iii,  340;  iv.  332 

Norreys,  Lord,  after  1854  6th  Earl 
of  Abincdon,  ii,  92 

Nurris,  Joun,  iii,  146 

N'ortlibvoolt,  Lord,  i,  204 

Northbrook,  Earl  of,  Viceroy  of  In- 
din,  coping  with  famine,  v,  304; 
Russian  assurances  about  Afghan- 
istan, v,  410,  411;  resists  Salis- 
bury s  policy  of  an  ngent  at  Cahul, 
V,  42G,  427;  resignation,  v,  483- 
43G  ;  prominent  poliiician  in  the 
Lords,  v(  521;  entertaining  D  at 
dinner,  vi,  169;  in  Gladstone's  Cab- 
inet, 1880,  vi,  543;  Condaliar  de- 
bate, vi,  00<i 

Northcote.  Lady,  iv,  268;  v,  177, 
401;  vi,  891,  394.  397 

Northcotc,  Sir  Stafford  H.  (ofttv- 
wnrds  Earl  of  Iddesleigh),  on  D's 
December  Budget,  iii,  437  ;  an  anti- 
Conlltion  Pedito,  iv,  532;  member 
for  Dudley  —  for  an  early  peace  in 
Crimoan  War,  iv,  19;  competition 
in  tlio  Civil  Service,  iv,  34;  on  dis- 
organisation in  Tory  party,  iv,  43, 
44;  negotiations  with  Peclites.  iv, 
45;  on  I)'s  1858  Dndget,  iv,  134; 
D  finds  him  a  seat  (stamped)  and 
office  as  Financial  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  iv,  194:  tVcir  close  rela- 
tions, iv,  195;  entertain!  tbe  D's 
at  Pynes  —  description  of  Mrs.  D, 


us  Iiidiiiii  .*ii'riviiir}-,  iv.  "il.'i,  v,  "; 
cumuil  In1  Kpnn'tl  from  Imllu  Ofllrw 
for  KXI-III'IIIIIT,  iv,  fiHH 

Abyssinian  Kxiii'ilUioii  — •  u,  livil- 
limit 'mii'iTss,  v,  •III--l."i;  (JurMiuu  (if 
Inilinn  Vlirniyiilly,  v,  ">•<,  7(1;  vis- 
KH  (.'iimulii,  v,  la:l;  vi»lti  Aim'i'li-u 
l»  iii'irolmlii  \Vniiliiiiifltiii  Tri'iil.v,  v, 
1!IH,  177--17II;  loyiilly  to  1)  «l 
lliii'Kl'li'y  (1H72),  v,  17.'l;  nwilNlM 
I)  ntii'i-  t,iuly  H'H  ili'iith,  v,  a;i:i; 
1)  iiilvim'H  lilm  on  I'lUTcnt  polilii'M, 
v,  liliB,  !J.riO:  n»»l»l»  H  nt  crlhln  in 
187-1.  V,  'J7!l,  3Hfi:  (IliHiuTllor  nf 
lln<  K.M-ln«pii<r  (18T-n.  BH7-UHO; 
PuilgPt  (1H7-0,  v,  :i(in,  H07;  nl 
Dminiriiimitli  ivllh  I),  v,  !),"iH;  flic 
clnl  Ki'fann,  v,  ;i(14,  117(1:  Krlrndly 
florlpticii  Hill,  v,  !W4,  ««."•;  Hinfc- 
Inif  l-'uml,  llmliu't  of  1H7.1.  v.  !I7T: 

'  lUlnillilllll'H  '    (illlllHlnnii    "II    llllll'tl't, 

v,  37rt;  MiMTlmnt  KlilppinK  Hill,  v, 
nH'J;  offi-rH  lo  1'pnlmi  Kxrhwiui'r  nnil 
accoiil  llwnnl  of  Triuli1.  v,  nii">. 
BOHi  nt  Ilimlicnilvn,  v,  •Kill,  >IOI; 
Sin'Z  Oiunil  I'lii'chiiKc,  lii'«iliili<|ii>',  v, 
410,  <M2;  (Jiiooii  B»KKi'»l»  him  mi 
louclor  in  COIIIIIIOIIH  to  (ulio  II'H 
])lurp,  v,  -ID1;  ivKri't  til  H'H  ili'imi'- 
lure,  v.  -107.  R271.  iipiioiiilcil 
Lpiulw  in  tlio  OoiiiMiiniN,  v,  fi'J.I - 
B29 

iramornnduiii  on  J'liiulcrii  CJui'« 
tloii,  vl,  10,  24]  11  iirulM'n  Inn 
RpuorliCD  In  tlio  cniuilry,  vl,  77; 
1'arlliiniPiUnry  HIIBWITK  to  (Mini- 
ntono,  vl,  1211!  at  llrnl  Klroimly  In- 
(Hsiiosnil  to  llglit  foi'  TurUoy.  vl, 
IDS;  lila  iilrlurn  of  Mlnl»lprlnl  illf- 
Joi'cnccs,  vl,  l.'IO;  Qiiiuni  ilisanllBflcd 
with  lila  nltltnilp.  in  KntU'rii  IJiiin- 
tlon,  v|,  IS 7;  I'iwtt  ii|i|io!ntin<>nt, 
vi,  107;  Queon  ui'Koa  II  In  lul(o 
him  rninnlnlply  Into  Ills  ranfliloiira, 
vi,  181;  Ills  views  not  null'1  I"  mil- 
lion with  tlioan  of  any  rolU'iigne,  vl, 
10-1 ;  in  fuvonr  of  a  IIIVJIK  volo  for 
iiuin  niul  monoy,  DmTiiilior  M, 
1877,  rl.  201 1  unpporln  B  Hlroimly 
In  Ciiliintit  (.Tiuuiury,  187H).  vl, 
21(1,  "17;  chullciiKcs  ffiisulii  (in  Iliu 
AdilroNS,  vl,  225;  Voto  of  Credit, 
vi,  227,  210;  on  tlio  ronlrndlrlory 
LnynrA  li'lcurnms,  vl,  2H1;  nitllvn  In 
coUlnft  Derby  buck  lulo  tlui  (.'nlil- 
net,  vi,  232,  233,  207;  nnxlouB  fur 
ft  iilucc  o(  linns  In  thn  Lovnnt.  vl, 
2B1,  208;  In  !)'«  fonfltlonco  nuaul 
\\\H  plnca  for  tlio  Cnbiiu't  of  Murch 
27,  vl,  2B1;  no  docldncl  view  In 
Onbinot,  but  not  oiijiosod  In  wince 
plo  —  iiKtcos  lo  bcnr  font  nf  Iiidlnn 
ti'oojia  It  sent,  vl,  2(10,  207;  ngnin 


•I  U> ;  fr'.ifs  uf  /ilirnnfim,'  l-'ridiif.  vi 
•lti:i;  ill  \\ilh  iiilliu-iuu  iti-tt  brVoi'r^ 
l.'Uio  M'-MIIII,  vi,  :,ini.  In  fi,vinu-  „( 
ilill'i'li  ill-<>.ii|iiliiill,  vi.  li'.M  ;  (l.c  It 
vi,  "Ml  ;  II'H  IH-.I  Cnhinct.  vi  nilll'1 
di-<>Tip!iiin  nf  II  nl  lliu;lu'iiiii>ii,  vl] 
Ml'.!  .'Ml;  mi  pnrly  Hlin-kiii-hii.'  vl', 
TiSV;  II  niul  I'mii-lli  1'iirl.i-,  vi.  .'IMH 
ns'.i :  lii-i  riiinluil  nf  iippn->iiii,ii  |ij 
/ill'  I'miuimlM.  vi,  I. Ill),  {illll;  i-iuii(ii<li 
mi  ll'ti  ili'iilli,  vi,  liln;  ut  thf  I'u 
iii-riil.  vl.  (,•.:» 

7'iiTii/M  l'riir»  n/  nntin?itil  /'nliri/ 
Miuili-il.  iii.  -1:17.  Mill:  iv.  1:1 1 

NiirthiiinliiM'liiiiil.  lib  |iiil,i>  cif.  h  ;'",i- 
III.  -111.  -JHM.  in:,,  lii.ri;  Iv  -'-,7' 
M!IH  '  "'  ' 

Nurlhniiilii'iliiiHl.  Clli  1'nkr  nf  v  1H|I 
i;i«i.  :;m,  iiwi;  vi.  !!(;.••.  -.fTH.  ;:H(I' 
•i;:ii.  r,n7 

X'hrlllHIIlhri  Illllil.  l-J|lMIIIIM>,  Ihl.'hivrl  of 
(Wlilnw  nf  -Illl  Ullkrl.  V,  'J7'J 

Ntirltm.   (I..   1,  v::i-.! 

Nnrlnii,    Mi'H .    I.    "IIM,    ;':i|     ^:i"     "in 

-.'.'.  i.  :'7n.  :i»'> 

,Y»IV/,v  ttll  I'lriiiirnt   lltttlft.t.  \i,   %fi;{ 
N'nliiir  l'n»liii.   v.  4  I'.'-,   vi.   -I  1 1 
Nillii'ht,    I.uril,    i,    'JKi.    a.'i.'i,    -jn7'    || 

a -in 

(liinllrr.   Hi.'lmnl.   il,   Hf, 
tl'llrli'ii.   v,   fill 
D'llrlrii.  H'i'  .^mn'm-il 
O'Hrlrii,  Hinltii.  u.  M.  17:1,  i7-i    ;i7-i  - 
.'I  rid 

O'l'lillllrll.      lluhl.'l        li-lti'r      <if      li-inni 

lui-ltiluliiiii  uf  li  (<>  rlii  linn  nf  Uj 
rninlic',  IH:I',;  j.  vil.  '.'I'.1.  IL  :t,'f; 
ll  ilini'i  with  linn,  I.  '.M7;  lili  run 
viTMiiiiiii  null  l>  I,  •.;:i:i.  ',','ir  n> 
liillmiti  ullh  llui  \Vliian.  t.  l!i;a.  aVH 
l!7ll,  ,'i;:H;  iliipuii'  nidi  U  ulu, nt 
Tnniilnn  upci'.li,  I  UHii  yi.ir,;  f,,,,,i,|. 
Iv  Illl-HBUKn  III  ll  1111  I|><II|JI|H-I|.  I. 
30ft;  wiviiiji'h  dliiini-il  in  A'IIIIIIII- 
iiicifn  li-lli-r-i,  I,  :I|M  if.lll;  nllmki 
llui  I  nnln,  I.  .'In-- .  niul  H  iillurl  .-,1 
In  linn  lit-  11  nl  \<li  .Iniiv  I,  ;i;i  | 
lia.'i;  oflfiTi-il  iiiMn-'  In  l.i'irrl  |)IIH 

Clllllllill,    1,    :i>l'l       in«lli-r    |,f    Ilir    i;nv 

criiiiiiTil  In  l«::'i'.  II.  I;  li'n  in.iiili-ii 
^jit'ffli  ntt  nii'iuri'  iii  linn.  ii.  H;  nt 
tlin  Cnrminlimi,  H.  !('.!,  It  nntwpr* 
him  iiiinln  nl  iln..'  nf  i-i--.r|,,ii.  j|, 
n.1;  on-lip  In  Hit,  lluiiBH,  u,  |iy; 
Irish  iu;llsin>ii,  II,  l;';\  17;,:  irlnl. 
II,  IHH;  'Ihnlllu,;  itiiii-a1  i.f  liln 
vulni.  II,  ntlH;  limit  Hi  ,,f  l;,|.i.il 
MiiM'iili-al.  u.  riU'i .  liillnrlii-M  iilinini 
KIHII-,  iHlii,  ii.  :c;'!.  iTiii'-i-  nf  lin 
ftprcrh  nil  Ililril  li-mlln;:  nf  I 'urn 
I.HW  Illll.  II.  'AM:  In  I  B|«-i-,li  ilr 
Bcrilir-il  III  l.util  llr'inir  Itmtmrl,. 


Orloana,    Due   do,    ii,    147,    148.   153 
154,    881  ' 

Orainl,  lv,  111,  124,  215,  222 
Osborn,    Admiral  Sherard,  v,  338 
Unman  1'nalia,  vi,    177,   107 
OuHinfton,  Viacouutcaa,  iii,  12,  573 
Oaalngloii,  Viscount    v,  879 
Usfwlaton,  Lord   (nfterwarda  Oth  Earl 
ot  Tiuikomllo),    1,   231,   250,   261 
i!f)2,  250,  850;  ii.  23,  00,  91,  125 : 
vi,    OUU 

OaNitim,   Duko  of,  ii,  81 
Ouln-ll,  Huron  iV,  vi,  822 
Ousoloy,   Sir  Ooro,  i.  88 
Oulvnm,  Sir  JMTOB,  lv,  140 
OvnrBtono,     Lord,     previously    Jones 

hoyd,   il,  !107;  iv,  111 
Oxford    Movement,    i,    297:    ii,    170, 
171;  ill,  5H;  Iv.  850,  851;  v,  71 

Pnciflco  DobHlo.  ill,  255-2(58,  278 
1'ngot,  Lady,  v,  840 
1'iiKOt,   Alfred,  il,    5fi 
1'ugut,  Sir  AugiiBliiB,  v,  840 
J'liEot,  (loorgo,  v,  842 
1'nkliiKtoii,     Sir     Jolm,     altor     1874 
Lord  Hampton,  dllxd  in  Puriiumont 
(1H11H),  (Inucrlbod  by  D,  ii,  10;  .Tow 
Ilill,  ill,  7H;  and  leadership,  ill,  85, 
fil5;  lunomlmont  to  Russell's  Sugar 
Bill  (18-18),  lit,  OH;  Colonial  Socro- 
Inry    (1852)  —  nneedola  about  ap- 
IjoinlineiU,    III,    844,   848;    circular 
on  Anuu'kim  fisheries,  11,  385 ;  do- 
fi-iulB    J)    In    1'nrliniuent,   iii,    548; 
crlsla  of  1855.  ill,  504,  560;  aaltod 
lo  KnowHloy,  iv,  60 ;  education  pol- 
ioy,   lv,   03,   04;   Piral  Lord  of  tlio 
Admiralty  (1H58),  iv,  110;  Olmrch 
rnin,    tv,    127;    KlloiiburEh's    Oudo 
(InaimU'li,  Iv,  141,  140;  Reform,  iv, 
180,  11)3,  100,  107,  298;  Admiralty 
pnlronnKO,  lv,  250-258;  Tirat  I^onl 
nf  tlio  Admiralty   (1800).  iv,  445; 
'J>  prcflaoB   for  economy  in  ma  do- 
pnrlnuiiit,  lv,  473,  477,  478;  liouao- 
liold    miffrngo,    iv,    490;   'ton  mln- 
xitoH1  bill  ancccli.  iv,  500;  War  Soc- 
rolury   (1807),  iv,  516,  v,  2;  pro- 
iiareil    lo    accoiit    Dlaostablialunont, 
!>ul    n«V    lliuentlowment    of    Irlali 
flliurcli,  v,  15;  defeat  In  1874  oloo- 
tlon    wul   poorugo,   v,   280;    Pigott 
oaao,  vl,  107 

I'ulk,  Hlr  Ijiiwronco,  iv,  504 
/'nil    MM    tliuctle,   v,    8,    145,    107, 

480;  vl,  70,  70,  217 
I'almer,  Kobort,  11,  801 
1'iilmor,  lloundoll  (afterwards  Knrl  of 
ftolbouriifl),    iv,    72,    858,    480;   v, 
130,  3211,  021  ,    ,     . 

Palinoralon,  VlBoount.  attacked  in 
(lalltimania,  I,  200;  inconsistent 
,,,,,.FV  vni-nnl.  i.  270:  Kimrii/mc<l« 


uupuijumr  m  frauce,  i ,  loo   161- 
Bupportod  by  D  in  tiast'cra  debate; 
'    o«!  support3  tactory  legislation 
»,   fib,    approvea    D'a    attack   on 
Feel  (1845).  ii,  aao;  D  In  ParX 
smooths  the  way  (or  his  return  to 
~ 


nSeme  L/d^on  ^1? 
372,  393  '      ' 

Foreign  Secretary  (1846),  iii  1- 
praises  D'a  sp'eechea  (1848,  1849)1 
in,   04,  201,   204;   D\  description 
01  him  in  Endi/mfon,  ill,  108.  169; 
his  policy  and  foreign  mistrust,  Hi, 
169-171;  liia  despatches,  iii,  169, 
193;   visits   Paris,    iii,   170;   treat 
ment  of   Louis  Philippe,   iii,   177, 
178;    policy    criticised   by   D,    iii 
181-186,  198;  and  Metternlch,  iii, 
192;  Blight's  opinion  of,  iii,  241; 
tlio  Greek  Question,  iii,  255-259' 
his  finest  speech,  ill,  250;  receives 
overtures  from  D  (1851),  iii,  278- 
favourably     mentioned     in     lord 
George  Bentinck,  iii,  325;  dismis- 
sal by  Russell,  iii.  338-340;  over- 
turns   Russell's    Ministry    (1852), 
iii,  341;  political  position,  iii,  343, 
354;    overturea   from   Derby,    Dis- 
raeli Ministry,  iii,   380,  381,  388; 
tho  Villlers  resolution,  iii,  411,  414; 
on  Free  Trade,  iii,  420,  421;  good- 
will to  Derby  Government,  iii,  437, 
438;  Home  Secretary   (1852).  iii, 
475,    484,    518;    policy,    iii,    487, 
497,  515;  Crimean  War,  iii,  519, 
522;    dissatisfaction   with   hia  col- 
leagues,  ill,    527;   resigns,  but  re- 
turns to  office,  iii,  528,  529;  D'a 
view  of  his  proceedings,  January, 
1854,    iii,    531;    refuses    to    jom 
Derby     Government     (1855),     Hi, 
503 ;  becomes  Prime  Minister,  iii, 
607-5C9 

Crimean  war,  iv,  chap,  i; 
strength  and  levity,  iv,  15;  dis- 
trusted by  Peelitea,  iv,  45,  47;  Se- 
cret Treaty,  iv,  65-67;  National  ex- 
penditure and  defence,  iv,  70,  71, 
295,  307,  809;  popularity,  iv,  72, 
75;  Chinese  War,  iv,  71-73;  suc- 
cess at  General  Election  (1857).  iv, 
75;  dislike  to  Reform,  iv,  77,  82, 
402;  Indian  Mutiny,  iv,  86,  99; 
India  Bills,  iv,  106-108,  129,  132, 
137,  165;  personality  and  policy, 
iv  110-112;  defeat  on  Conapiracy 
Bill  and  resignation  (1858),  iv, 
113,  114;  relations  with  Napoleon, 
iii  109  216,  226,  320;  Oude  de- 
bate, iv,  148;  on  Slough  speech,  iv, 
153;  ouposea  D's  Reform  BUI 
(1859),  iv,  204,  206;  opinion  of 
Malaiesti.ry.lv,  229;  invited  by  D 


•151;   ciiiTi'muindi'iiiv   with    1>   iihinil 
British    MIISI-IIIII,     iv,    ailtl;    -.in-ri-;:-i 
III      (ll'lll'l-lll      Kli-l-lillll       (IKII.'il,       iv. 

•1  in;   ili'iilh,   iv,  '122;   iim-Hlntr-i  nf, 

iv,  -idii,  -122,  -ilia 

1)  tin  his  iicllon  In  (Yiim-itii  \\  ur, 

fi.t  ;    .  iiln|ilinu<iil  <i    1)    mi    ..pri'i.)!,    ij' 
fiV;     lii-ili-li..iniliri-    I'lnl     il-iam'    i/ 
.',«.   !)7;    II'H   vii.w   in    •  l.ihn'-i  ''  |,.| 
ti'lH,    ii.   MI.    (Ill;    nil    IVimv    I'n,  In",, 
ii,    lit;    ilillli-i    l>  III   .illfiii'l    -nlnnliiw 
(-ilhini't,1     li,     Ml.     rmu:l':iliil.i|rs     |) 

limiHii  nf  CiiiiimoiiH  ciiinjuircil    "ill" 
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Htriiclinll  nf  Hllc/.  I'lllllll,  V,  -IH7 
Kimlcvii   imllcy,    vl,    7;    wi-nti-   In-i 
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;i(M,  .|S7,  no.'l;   vi,  f.7,   anil 
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I'milc-t,  Lord  Ami'lliiK,  1,  1ST 
I  Windy  finally,  ill,  2nd 
Pt'iii'Hon,  C'oloiii'l,  vl,  OFiD 
PwU,  Ui'iu-y  W.,  1,  HO  I 
l'ni-1,  Hir  l''rc>clcrli-k,  Iv,  2-10,  2-11. 
Ptii'l,  Climonil  .Iiiiiiilluin,  II,  H7U,  HUH; 
ill   202;  iv,  111,  11H,  120,  1HU,  Ilia, 
,107,  aiifi,  -120,  .lift,  07H,  -IIU    •t»7, 

500,  BO-I,  im-nia,  run,  nin,  MHI; 
v,  ass 

Pom,  liftwronpn,  11,  a.'l 
I'c'cil,  l.iidv,  il,  20.  1H!I 
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Pool,  Blr  Roborl   (2nd  Hiirnni'O,  nn 
ordolo  of,   1,   202;   Kile   tu.xl    1)   ill. 
dlniior,     i,    20.1;     I'rlnid     Mliilnlcr 
(•ISn-l-fi),    1,   8110-2(15;   Tiimwnrlh 

1)  i!i.rliui"i  In.  ti'-vrr  niki-,1  linn   fur 
n  |il<ii'r.   II,   i!l.>.  riiiiili-iin  In  |i  nl 
Htmvi-.  II,  Vlt.  Vlll.  n|t|iii..  lUinn  nf 
hin   riuls-    i-riirrr,    tiicl    liU    f-'lrillnn^ 
In  t'lilillMi^.  Ill  t  '"iiiii'/3/-^  uinl  ,S;il,i(, 
II.    "Mil    ','.»'.'.:    lillli-ltim    nf    till    Illnl 
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(  INIfil,    II.    illll      II,'.     l.lil    Id,  ,11.    II, 

a  til;    U'n   r>-i'iiinli->.    ii,    :il:i  :il*'-. 
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mnvcxl  iiUiu'l;  on  him  liy  D,  ii,  883- 
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DutRrminod    to    keep    Protection- 
ists   out   ot   offlpo,    ili,    2;    supports 
Whin  Ministry,  iii,  4,  27,  80,  19<i; 
HUppovtR   JowlHh   emancipation,   iii, 
7H;    ilinii'iiUy    of    ills    position,    iii, 
127]   IVn  limilnrHhip.  ill,  132,  Ml; 
i»iRHHKR    with     I)    In    llio    Honso 
(1H-IO).  Ill,  210-212;  und  MB  ten- 
iinlK,  ili,  !!!I7;  lust  Hpoouh,  iii,  2(iO; 
HUilAau  rtniiLh  (IRfiO),  ill,  258;  D's 
immionuiclii   on   llielr  relnlions,  iii, 
USll-Uflll!  bin  leadership  of  llio  nris- 
tocTix'y.  ill,  !12li;  on  Ooninosliu,  iii, 
;iHH;  Nitlmiy  llnrlinrt  roonlls  P's  at- 
tildes    on    him     (November,    1852), 
III,  'tlti;  GIlailnLonn  prnincs  his  mng- 
iiuiiliiiilv,    111,    4SO:    ins    views    on 
Irlnh  Oliuri'h   (1848),  ill,  B7H,  574 
(jiioti'rt  »H  u  procouont  hy  D,  iv, 
IMfi;     fiivouriilily    ronlvnstcd    with 
1)    liy    HnlMmvy    in    Quarterly    Re- 
view    (IHBO),    Iv,    280,    287;    con- 
i|iinr»il    (J\ii>nn    Vicloviiv'a   prpjnAico 
mill    Knlncil    H.M.'fi   r.onfldonoc,    iv, 
flH  I ;    ilnily   r<mfnrenc(!B  (Uu-ing  sos- 
hlon  In  3H41-1840  with  Wellington, 
iv,  !V.!7 

DlRHolnLlnn  in  IBM,  v,  80;  longth 
<it  (ImiMU-vutivo  loailcrnhlp,  v,  207; 
iiiiijnrlly  in  18.11,  v,  280;  Grovillo's 
chiivnctur  of,  v,  fl48,  fl'IO;  olToi-ml 
linrnnoli!}1  to  Routlioy,  v,  3BO;  dim- 
uolnr  of  T)'B  sjicoclion  iigamBt  him, 

v,  riin-nti!,  mui  vi,  ona 

I'pi'l,    HIv    Holii-rt    (3rd  Buronot),   v, 

.177;  vl,  r.77 
T'rlliiiiH,  i,  'J2H,  344 
I'l-lliiiiii,  U..  I,  «,  t 
l'i'.||H»lcr,   Mino.,   iv,   1H7 
VAIlHHli-r,  Mfimlml,  Iv,  123,  187 
1'cllv,  Hlr  1-iHviH,  vi,  !178 
1'i.iiiliov,  K,,  III.  r.OS 
I'cnilinrtou,  T.ulitli,  I.  277 
I'oinlmiko,  lUlli  Knrl  of,  ii,  147 
I'omliroUp,  IIHIi  Enr    of,  v,  200,  312 
l>nudiirvnH    M.  W.,      ,  800 
•  i r POVI iAi.nn.ivr   Ii,  870   880.  885 
1'nri-v    I'liivl  (iiflurwiinls  7tli  Duko  of 

Ndnliumiinrliinil),   v,  200 
I'nmlii,  Hlinh  of,  v,  427;  vi,  484,  485 

I'l'l-Hilllli,     ii,    01 

I'mwRiiy,  ii,  On 
I 'cry   mw  l.imoi'ifk 
• ,  ly,   Hlr  WIIHain,    I,  27B 

HI.  11  III, a       Amln-ORA    T<ls\0.    II,    105,    iU» 


Piper,  Count,  vi,  409 

Pitt    William,   i,  270,  S22;   ii,   133 

134,  170-173,  271,  274-276    279' 

290,  297,  301,  302,  318,  366   404 : 

"i,  1,  19,  178,  200,  277,  313    360 

555;  iv,  1,  19;  v,  09,  286  288-  vi' 

0,   448,  449,  494,   030,   64(1       '      ' 

Pius   IX.,    Pone,   iv,   325-327     33G 

355:  vi,  244 

Play  fair.  Sir  Lyon,  v,  198,  813 
Plimsoll,  S.,  v,  381,  382-387   433 
Plumptvc,  J.  P.,  iii,  135 
Phmltet,  seo  Rathmora 
Pollington,  Viscount,  after  1860  4th 
Earl  of  Mexborough,  ii,  94;  ill  117 
Pollock,  Sir  J.  P.,  i,  205 
PoUimore,  Lord,  iii,  248 
'Poniatowski,  Prince  and  Princess   i, 

377;  II,  81,  33 

Ponsonby,  Lady  Emily,  i,  155,  157 
Punsonby,  Sir  P.  C.,  i,  155 
Ponsonby,  General  Sir  Henry,  v,  208 
209-213,  285,  280,  395,  463    468, 
477,  491;   vi,  33,  278,  460,  470, 
474,  600 

Ponsonby,  Sir  William,  11,  225 
fonsonby,    Viscount,    ii,    225,    887, 
393;  iii,  178,  192,  272,  330,  530, 
505,  500,  572 
ropanilia,  i,    41,   117-120,   ESS;  U, 
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Pope,  i,  15 
Portal,  M.,  iii,  582 
Porter,  Ijniiiimion,  vl,  666 
Portland,  4th  Duke  of,  ii,  359;  ili, 

129,  180,   161,   319 
Portland,   5th  Duke  of   (Marquis  of 
Titchfieid    until    1854),    iii,    150- 
152;  v,  77 

Portland,  Otli  Duke  of,  vi,  620 
Portwiits  of  Die  Stttvlin,  v,  511;  vi, 

311,  089 
Poscliinger,  CoiwmoKons  with  Pniwt 

Bismarck,  vi,  841 

Pottary,  Rev.  John,  i,  19,  20,  22,  25 
Powerscourt,  Viscountess,  ii,  21 
Powerscourt,  Viscount,  ii,  64,  90 
Powis,  Earl  of,  v,  484,  436 
Powles,  John  Diston,  i,  56,  62.  65,  78 
Powlett,  Lady  'William,  ii,  85 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Count,  ii,  20 
Prned,  Mack-worth,  i,  217,  332.  376; 
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Present  Stale  oj  Kerico,  i,  59,  60 
Press,  ill,  chap,  xiv;  founded  by  D 
(1853),  iii,  491,  492;  editors,  iii, 
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402,  504;  contiiuui*n»,  »«-,  --«, 
606;  description,  iii,  494;  aU"™ 
the  Coalition,  iii,  494,  495,  499, 
50C;  D's  articles,  iii,  498;  financial 
position  and  circulation,  ill,  502, 
GQb.  i)83 1  control  uy 
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I'rini,   J>r.,  ii,  a7fl 
I'riinnwu  Ouy,  vl,  HilT-flMO 
I'rlinniHii   IIOHKUO,   vl.   Hail   llilO 
L'l'lnniim    Koynl    (Crown    rrinci'tm   of 
I'riiHHln,   nflorwnnlB   Kinpru»H  l''n«l- 
I'rlcll),  Iv,   17.  -IB,  •(«,  US,   H7,    UW. 
11-10,    110(1;    V,    4'J-I,    .Ifilij    vl,    a(i(). 

now,  a  in,  :u  (i.  »<•</..  ii'ii,  a-u 

I'rubyn,   Oi'iiiiriil,  v,  4'JO 

I'rolnctimi.  Ill,  7,  H,  ai,  UO,  05,   1H7, 

ion,  am,  uiiu-aa!),  asm,  a-u,  a-ia, 
a-i-i,  a«a-aiifi,  U7T,  a«7,  BUI,  UOH-- 
lino,  iid-i,  :ioH-ain.  nan,  Ji'JH,  aau, 
iiBi,  :IBT,  ami,  aim.  :iu7--:i7:i,  1177, 

B7H,    -IIU— 110,    -MS,    noil;    I'rolm- 

tiouiBt  1'iii'iy,  ii,  aaci,  anu  »fi. 

PruKHiii,   AiiKUBln,   (Jucmi  of,   Ui'rumti 

KlIim-tWH,    Vl,    illl,    Mill,    ll'l-i,    4:UI 

1'runHln,   I'rlnrcBH  of,  II,  800 :  Iv,   UlH 

L'niHHla,  Grown  I'rlucu  o(  (nflurwnrilH 

Knipi'rnr  Krudurlok),  Iv,  415,  'HI,  8H, 

H7,    108;   v,   424,  4fi2;  vi,   IB,   !)'.!, 

IIOH,   H1B,   1)1(1  seil.,  1141,  1144 

Primula,  I'rlnco  Froilurlck  CharlvH  of, 

vl,  1118 

I'riiHHln,  I'rlnra  Ilunry  of,  vl,  017 
l-'riiiwlft,  II,  (la,  10H,  (140,  81111,  411: 
Nuvy  Inc'ruuao,  v,  H4;  iiroli'iiiUul 
reduction  at  ariuninpiit,  v,  H-l  Htl; 
I'dlatioiui  with  Fi'iincp,  v,  laB;  1) 
mid  VruBHliin  afllnUy  til  Urltl»li, 
v,  lU(!j  Irvnly  In  iinmorvu  liulKlnn 
luinlrnlity,  v,  l'J7i  iiH|ilrulliiiiH  lifter 
11  (lent,  v,  Hill;  ditin'i;iu'il  (it  DrlllHh 
riiiiruHimliitlanH  (lH7fl),  v,  a7(l| 
wnnilnit  to  HolKluin,  v,  -I 'JO; 
UiriMilH  to  Vrivuou,  v,  4ai;  uicrcwH  to 
co  oponitu  for  iiniiiiUiuniH'.n  of  imacc, 
v,  'I2U;  mill  tlin  Noiir  J'!u»t,  vl,  17; 
uiul  tho  Khculivc,  vl,  'Mil;  1111111- 
tlonod,  v,  H»,  1I1B,  1.110,  2011,  40(1 
Punch,  II,  aai;  III.  'ID,  ail7,  11(17,  Illlfi, 
402;  Iv,  108,  B114;  v,  77;  vl,  G08 

I'Hl'KllllHn    I'llBO,    V,    1114,    l)lfi 

1'uaoy,  Dr.,   Iv,  «70;   v,  1118,  810 

I'HBoy.   Philip,   111.   800 

•PiiHoymia    n  nd     Iflliinl'mni,     III,     24R, 

27U,    802,    878.   021),    B44,   D4B ;    v, 
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Pyno,  wmiam,  i.  850,  JiBi,  852,  ann, 

858,    8GO,   806,   874;    II,    115 

Oualn,  Sir  Blohard.  vl,  010,  01(! 

Quarterly  Keuiaw,  1.  01,  (18,  08,  70, 
175,  281,  280;  111,  1117,  4110,  604  J 
iv,  285.  28(1,  2BH.  2(12,  Ml!,  HBI, 
-102,  650,  G57,  GOO;  v,  115,  1111!, 
107,  108,  210,  487,  500,  610,  5.14; 
vl,  405 

Qneon's  Snaoolioa  (of  1847),  III,  171; 
(ot  1840),  111,  108;  (ot  1850),  III, 
248;  (ot  1851),  III,  281;  (at 
1852),  ill,  ,101,  40H;  (of  1BB4). 
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Mllfcinl),  v,  afill.  aiM;  vl,  KM,  lilfl. 

Mil,  4MII,   Hill 
Hi'i'vo,   lli'iii-y,   v,   llfid 
l(r:;inrl-,   Hiii'iin.   II,    If,  I 
KriiHuuHtiK'f  in  /Inl)/.  •'.  A.  Hynuindii, 

vl,  S7a 
liriifrtenlalirr,  Tlif.  I,  111,  IH>,  7U  711, 

HI.   H7   HI),    100,    '^iiil 
Ki'.Hflilil   I'nnlih,  I,    1 1,;',   II.    I.'.H 
Unvi'iillnw,  Ciiiini,   In,    I  Mil,   ;:7M 
llri'iittilhiiuirii  fc'/.|VA'.  I,    IIM,  wa"  '.M7 

i!.r,a,  HUH,  :u,::.  :m.'i,  u,  t;;, ,  iv,  4ui 

JJiviin  ilr»   /irn.r   .Hiniilra.  \j.   JHU 
Iti-inuilila'  AVii'd/ui/'ci1,  v,   Mill 
Itlilno,   I,   47,   4(i,    r.« 
Khuili'.   villh'.v   nf,    1,    Illl,    Illll 
Kli'iinlii,   lluviil,  III    •.:•.'. U 
Illro,    HprlllK,    m-n    Millllollltln 
Ulchiutiiut,  I'nwivfJtT  |i»flu'wt  «(,  II,  UU 
Uii'liinoiiil,   Mh    liiii.i<  uf.   II,    IM;:;   |||, 

ft.  7,  1111,  aau,  a:in,  am,  am,  an, 
•iaa,  .w:i,  r,7:i;  iv,  117 

Uli'lnnnllil,  Illll  Dill,.'  .if,  (ill  I  Him 
Knrl  (if  Miurli,  icllx  H  niicnlulK  uf 
U'Cimm'll,  IH-III,  Ii,  1IHH;  tturl.iiur 

with  n  (IH40),  III.  ana.  aiis.  a7w, 

:il  1 ;  I'ri'hlilriit  tif  Iliuinl  uf  't'rinlii 
(IHII7),  Iv,  r.lfi;  'uf  icront  imnliil- 
mirn'  Id  D,  Iv,  SHI;  n  |.(i«»llilllly  (it 
I'vlnii'  Mlnlnlor,  iv.  f.llH,  vl,  fp.'.'J; 
tlild'H  lend  In  mt|>|iurlli!|!  I)  In 
Ciiliiii.'l.  v,  .11;  loader  (if  O|i|in<iUlim 
In  I.iinlii.  v,  111,  IKi;  i'iirri'a|>iinil 
(Hint  with  I)  nliuiit  .•"tiiiiniiilfiillniiH 
lictwci'ii  IcniliTB,  v,  171-177;  linllnl 
1)111  In  l.unl-i,  r,  ll'll,  IMiU;  crlnlH  of 
1H7M,  v,  ai)7:  (Hi  I"  mill  tin-  jmrly 
linuli-rnlili),  v,  UliH;  nii|iluiiti'il  cor 
illnlly  hy  Hnlleliury  In  l.uril:),  v, 
1!H4;  l.onl  I'nuililoiil  (1H7-I).  v, 
a»7--aHUi  I'llhllc  \Vui-«lii|i  Illll,  v, 
8'Ja,  nao-!ia7;  Hi'dlcU  l>nlri»mKii 
Illll,  v,  alia ;  nitcnlulu  (if  him  nnil 
Uiu  Cjuw'cv.  v,  1I4H;  llui  lluuiu'  <i( 
l,onl»  n«  (Iniirl  uf  IMlhnnlu  Ai.u.-iil. 


42»;  QhiKrnmn  of  Royal  Comrnis- 
Bion  on  Afcriculluro,  vi,  497;  agri- 
cultural distress,  vl,  500;  carries 
Bworrt  of  Btftto  at  opening  of  Parlia- 
rmMit,  vi.  607  J  expresses  confidence 
in  JS  at  UrirtRwntcr  House,  vi,  677; 
H  lUamoR  liim  for  absence-  from. 
Parliament,  in  August,  1880.  vi, 
G87;  «  little  dinner  at  Granvillo's. 
vi,  580 
Illdlny,  Nlr  Matthew  While,  iv,  300, 

HOT,  fiOH.  B8.1;  vi,  281 
Ripon,  Karl  ot  (lie.fora  1883  Viscount, 
CnilnriRh),   i,    205,   887;    ii,   3,  77, 
mil,  2H2;  iii,   8.  0 
Uiiian,   Martiuia  ot,  v,  840,  346;  vi, 

liHfi 

Ritf.  nj  Iskandcr,  i,  109 
RoliortK,  A.,  i,  n74,  375 
Hobci'tH,    Kir    Frederick    (afterwards 
KM.  Hurl),  vi,  800,  307,  '180,  482, 
BOO,  BOS.  fill!,  IJ42,  500 
KnliliiHiin,  Huv.  0.,  iii,  646 
lioi'kliiKlmm,  MnrquiB  of,  ii,  273 
Uodtm,    Karl  of,    I,   !118 
Itiinliiink,  ,r.  A.,  i,  no.l;  ii,  4,  10,  300- 

H71  ;  iii,  1-1,  I'll,  2Bn,  ano,  BBS, 
riBH,  r>72;  iv,  in,  in,  27,  72,  112, 

l-lll,  2(IM,  2'Iil,  244,  247,  251,  272, 

4Hfi    622,  6211  ;  v,  03;  vi,  130,  205, 

III'.!,  6(M,  fill) 
KIVHI'K,   Hiumn'1,   I,  I'l,  08,  10(i,  250; 

II,  112;   ill,  260 
Uolicby.  Lord.  !,  380 
Hullo,   l.oril,  il,  «2,  03 
Kniniiino,   Mr.,  vi,  441 
UciNillly,  Hiv  Hamiu'l,  ii,  007 
Uonaync",  Mr.,  i,  2IM 
ItunHdvitll,  Thcortnro,  iv,  881 
lloimr,  MlB«,  I,  HI 
KCIHC,    1'r,    Holland,    ncveloiimt.nl   ot 

the  Ku.roiw.nn  Nations,  vl,  807 

HOH'O',  Hli'  Vlill'lpi'lVa  aftairn  nlncod  in 
bin  liunilK  in  1H4(I,  ill,  148;  nflviMS 
in  HIM  inirp.hivso  of  Hughondon,  iii, 
1'll)-i.ril!  momnrivmlmn  on  1)  B  ro- 
lutloiiH  willi  Mrs.  BryrtRcs  Will- 
yniin,  Hi,  '152-454,  460,  405; 
vault  in  ItuRhenikn  Olrardi,  iu, 
471);  mniiftRoiiinnl  of  llio  Cousoi'va- 
tlvo  party  cnlrnstod  to  liira,  nl, 
V»B  nifij  iv,  207,  517  ;  and  Ilia 
1'rrM,  III,  502,  505,  iv,  80,  100; 
nilvlmm  HlrongtliemlnB  ,Ui»  Cwnel 
of  1H5«  from  Ihn  outBido,  iv,  150, 
102;  fontpFB  wllh  Derby  .on  Ro- 
form,  iv,  IBii,  180;  npiiomtcd  a 
bs 


,          , 

oiiny  Clonvt  Ti'eiiRuror 
at  I>'B  BtiRBOBlion.  iv,  182,  IBB; 
on  I>  and  tlio  Omirc.h  purty,  iv, 
nS7  .  iml  Kurlo.lv,  440,  528;  JIORO- 


luncral,  vi,  620;  and  Queen's  virit 
to  B'a  grave,  vl.  021 

Received  conBdences  from  D  as 

T?n;°    S  ca,TWifej, '•  179'  832,  381 
Rose,  Sir  Plnlip  p.,  vi,  616 

Rosebcry,  Earl  of,  opinion  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  iii,  328;  iv  Us 
418;v,  227  230,  521;vl  98  468; 
546,  621;  Pitt,  quoted,  Ii,  297 

Ross,  General,  vi,  542 

JOBS,  Charles,  iv,  145,  173 

Rossa,  O'Donovan,  v,  117 

Rosslyn,  2nd  Earl,  i,  318 

Rosslyn,  4th  Earl,  vi,  471,  472,  549 

Rothesay,  Stuart  de,  i,  326 

Rotliesay,  Lady  Stuart  de,  iv  101 

Rothschild,  Alfred  de,  vi,  577  596 
509,  602,  005  ' 

Rotlischild,  Sir  Antony  de,  i,  73,  U7 
151,  188;  v,  19,  115,  430 

Rothschild,  Charles,  v,  85 

Rothschild,  Baron  Ferdinand  de,  vi, 

Rothschild,  Lady,  vi,  667 
Rothschild,  Lady  de,  iv,  53,  599 
Kothschild,   Leopold  de,  ii,  832;  vi. 

699 

Rothschild,  Baron  Lionel  de,  ii,  225, 
240,  832,  3.15;  iii,  27,  29,  31,  67, 
70-74,  79,  237,  470;  iv,  109,  186, 
187,  224,  268.  307,  339,  897.  470; 
v,  78,  83,  84,  93,  165,  227,  234, 
235,  279,  385,  386,  399,  413,  430, 
440,  447,  448;  vl,  327,  328,  434, 
662 

Rothschild,  Baroness  Lionel  fle,  H, 
20,  225,  332;  iii,  94,  888;  v,  303, 
440 

IlothschM,   Sir  Nathaniel  de   (after- 
wards Lord),  iii,  148;  iv,  Preface, 
v,  228,  893,  413,  476;  vi,  620 
Rothschild,  Mme.,  ii,  183 
Rothschild,  Baron  Meyer  de,  v,  142, 

105 
Rothschild,  Baron  Solomon  de,  ii,  151, 

159 

Rons,  Admiral,  ii,  379 
Royal  Literary  Fund,  iii,  346,  509; 

v,  197;  vi,  563 
Runnymede  Letters,  i,  819-324,  332; 

iii,  168,  382 

RusWn,  John,  v.  182,  269 
Russell,  Lady  John,  ii,  240 
Russell,  Lord  John  (after  1861  Earl), 
interested    in    D's   candidature    at 
Wycombe    (1832),    i,    204;    Irish; 
Church  (Appropriation  Clause),  V 
279;  Runni/mede  letters  to,  i,  320, 
321    his  'feebleness,1  1,  323,  327; 
and  the  Speakership  (1837),  I,  881. 
Home  Secretary  and  Leader  of 
the  House    (1837),   ii,   2;    throws- 
the  Radicals   over,   ii,    6;    praises 
speech  of  D's,  ii,  23;  attacked  to 
D  on  Chartism,  ii,  83,  85,  87,  88;' 


lii'B,  ill,  111,  «I5,  711.  71.  711.  Ml',- 
Ti-l'J;  IninilH  P  with  iiwm'i'i'Uy,  m, 
7(1,  4lrt,  .111;  niiiki-H  nmcmlit,  iii, 
77;  rmn,'iu«i'«  I1'"*  U'UilotKliil",  iii, 
1-1  i;  llrUihl.'ii  iiplnliin  of,  iii,  " -I  I  : 
itiiKmtxt'K  In  tlttlmdi  with  1>,  111,  U.'il, 
<lail-2.liH  2HII;  luirhum  li'lli'r,  iii. 
'.!«(!  -274,  ,144 ;  KiTli'sliiHtinil  Tillr-i 
Hill  iii,  2HI,  'JIM!;  (iiivi'i'niiii'nl  ctn 
fouled,  III,  BHB;  ri'HlRiiii  (tH!U>,  Iii, 
2HII;  iTMimcH  oniiv.  ill,  -US.  "!Hi; 
on  Dlkrncll  uml  I'rcilwlloii,  III,  Mill; 
aDIiri'diLtlun  of  l-i«'d  (IfnrtH1  llri>- 
l(n?k,  ill,  32-1;  Hi-form  Illll«,  III, 
8H7,  828,  fin-l,  C>:iJ5:  illHinluM'fl  I'lil 
mot'Klon,  ill.  SltlH;  ovi-rlurott  (o  Ni-w- 
cnntlo  nnd  Urnlmm,  III,  .ISO:  ili-ft-nt 
nnd  roalRiinllon  UH.W).  Ill,  :i  M  : 
ftu'tloua  bnhiivlour  to  tint  Hi-rliy 
Clovwmmml,  111,  !»5H,  :i5U-aSO.  «7I ; 
on  Ooningibu,  ill,  llKHi  cornmpnnil- 
onco  \vllli  I)  an  Ki)i'nltcr«hlii  nml 
vhulrinoniilili),  ill.  ilHU-lUH;  i-riilii':i 
l>'a  Hiwi-i'h  on  WoIlliiKtoii,  111.  !Ui!l; 
nt  (indiiliiK  of  I'nrllnmi-ul.  (Niivi-m- 
lu<r,  IHfia),  111.  4(17-400;  on  Mm 
Villlora  Hi-solulloii,  III,  Mil:  on  I) 
uml  I'l-Hlgiiutlon  of  MlnlHlm'n,  ill, 
<|.(0 ;  Jftirulcn  Soci'tflnry,  ill,  •17.1 ; 
rcaigus  Ii'oralgtv  Ofllro,  111,  'IH7; 
on  I)'K  '  All  Iho  Tali-ills '  Hpcrrli, 
111,  -I.8H ;  ru»l(;iiH  fviini  l!n>  ('iiliitu-t 
(1855).  Ill,  fifid;  fnllfl  la  form  (Iciv- 

lll-lUIUlHl,,  III,  fi()7;   HllOI'lllI   llllHIiioll   III 

Vlannn,    571;    Inltps    aAlcu    uiuli-i- 
Piilmcmlflii,  111,  572 

I'lonlpoUmllnry  nt  Vluunn,  Iv, 
8 ;  ftdvii'o  roniiilliiU-il,  iv,  fl ;  rciilK- 
iinllon  from  Qolonlnl  Offlro.  iv,  1'Ji 
Itnllnii  ayimifttliit'K  uiul  li(mllllly  In 
Austria,  Iv,  <IB;  Caimplrncy  Mill, 
iv,  112 !  rivalry  with  t'almorulim, 
Iv,  120.  100;  Imllft  !!oaoliitlon«,  Iv, 
139,  132!  onpoHon  I)'B  Unfnrin  Hill 
(ISHO),  Iv,  2011-207;  racnni-lllnllnii 
with  Fnlnuirnlon,  Iv,  U-U,  2.1.1: 
Korolgn  Ropvi-lary,  Iv,  2flO;  lil«  Bn- 
'  form  Bill  of  1800,  Iv,  271-875;  on 
tlio  Tory  leiulornhlp,  Iv,  2H7,  2HH; 
clovntlon  to  poanigo,  Iv,  1103;  for- 
eign policy,  Iv,  cliui).  Ix,  B7H,  -KIR; 
rcmtloiiB  with  D,  Iv,  800  i  iidvloo  to 
lloforinorB,  Iv,  402;  I'riina  Mliilt- 
tor  (180B),  iv,  «I24;  riulgnallou 
(1800),  Iv,  488-441 

Retires  In  favour  of  (HiulHtono,  v, 
2 ;  aupportH  Ulndulonii'ii  Irlali 
Chui-eh  policy,  v,  20;  ulwndonn 
concurrent  onuowmanL,  v,  «0 ;  rn- 
sponsiblllty  for  Alabama.  iilTnlr,  v, 
80,  81;  rjolillcftl  onorgy  In  1871,  v. 
181;  doitfnoss,  v,  142;  opinion  of 
Lotlio.fr.  v,  108;  on  tno  bnllot.  v, 

ifrK      -tfra      1nn,     ....»i..«,t...    _«     T  ..,!.. 


({UHHI'II,     I.BI1V     I'llUnlll-lll.     IV.     •!  21 

ItiiH!i|.||.  Hir  \V    II  .  iv     177 

Uiif.M'll,  I.ndy  II,  In.  nfli-r  IHHI  !,mly 
Anii-lhlll.  \(,  'M\i,  :iv;i.  :i'.'.V.  ;IH,', 

UutiM'll.  I.nril  n,  In.  Aflrr  IHHl  |,nn| 
Ainpllilll,  lnl.l  liy  l'ntn<  I'iii-i  IX. 
in  IH.11I  Hint  hi'  rv;;<illi'.|  |i'B  ,.x 
liulnliiii  frnin  cilll"',  iv,  II',::,-.  in,  •.•(:, 
II  nl  VVnliiirii.  iv.  -121;  »  I.  IM, 
lull;  Kurn|H-nii  i'ri»i»  In  IwV'..  v, 
4"il  4"M;  Hiif*  Cniuil  punluu,',  v, 
•l.'id;  IliMuiirrk  mill  Inn  oM>rliirn, 
vl,  IS,  21,  •.':!,  HH.  -IHt;  Mivn  luin 
iiillit'i'i'iii'i'  In  Ilrilin  nii'iiiiiniiiilinu 
\vill  liuvi-  '  hnriini«  fuirifiiiirnrr  >,' 
vl,  ',17  ;  I  I'n  iiiiiKisnnii-  uilh  him.  vl, 
"H,  HI,  I7M;  <',iiiiliint|iiii|,l,,  dih 

flTl'llli'.    Vi,     111.     11',!;    ri,ll\rll.lUlll|l 

on  lin'itiTii  (jiirillim  willi  ilui 
(jiii-i'ii,  \l,  1  It.  1  II.  iiinl  with  II, 

Vl,       IIM.       Ilillil      |llrlli|HI|,<h||MI\       lit 

Ui-rliii  ruiiKii'"".  li.  :i"7,  :il".  lilli; 
ilipliimniy  nl'iuil  M'>,  mil  h|irul.ln:; 
l-'ri'lirli  In  Ciiiitfr.'iii.  il.  nil.  Ml'.'; 
rrn/i«  for  H'«  niivrln  In  I,',  -11,1:111'.  »t 
tlitin  »f  CtiiiKM-'".  »l.  ""I;  i-ri'iMini 
iinVuul  nfli'i-  Mrrlm  uml  n.r-i  |,|...l, 
vl,  Mill;  lull  nfli'i  "nril-i  n(n>r,l.  HI 
P  H  I,  i'  uf  Hi^lfunl''!  insimir,'.  vl, 
:illl,  llr'1'.  ll'n  l-:n-|i<r>i  |-II|M->  fli' 
vati'il  Mnt^lmiil  In  I'liiilini-ni  il  I'.M11!, 
vl,  tl!U;  Mltiinurrk  nml  ll'n  unvi-ln, 
vl,  nil  -I 

Klillnnil,  Mh  I'll!..'  uf,  II,  '.'.  tli.  ill, 
n  II,  2  III 

Itullaml,  (llh  Put.,'  nl.  !,-,•  (Iriiiiliy 

ICutlniiil,  7(li  IhiKi'  uf,  KIK  l.unl  .liilin 
Mahiirr*i 

Uiillnnil.  Hlh  I  Ink.,  uf,  ll.iiry  Mnn- 
IIITK.  vl,  tin.1 

leyiin.  Hlr  ('„  Iv.  a:M 

UyliinilB,   1'.,   v.    -IMS:    vl.   427 

Itylu.   Illaliop,   vl,   t>4\» 


HulilonoiiKkn,    Couittr'nti,    urn   Xiivoiloii- 

Hkn,  Cuiiiilt'»» 

Hii.-lisvuri'll,    Hi-.,  II.  litlK;   v,  1120 
Hnill«lr,  .1.,   Ill,   'IHI 
Hmllur,  MlHuu'l,  II,  7H,  H;,,  :<M, 
Hiifvi-t   Pimlm.    vl.    Mil,    2Uft 
Hi.  Alliiuis,    Ullrlii'Hn  ii  f,   I,  ',!:-U 
HI,  Alilwvn,  wn  Hlc-k»   Iti'iich 
Nt.   Aiilnlrr.   II.    IH!I,   .'141 
Hiilntii  UIUIVP,  il,    l.'.li 
Hi.  (Icnimnu,  ICnrl  of,  i,  •.!»;-.  Ml";  II, 

00,  Ptl,   120 
Hi.  l.poimrilB,  Irfinl.  I,  2  lift,  ;il«,  1177; 

II,   !l,    10,    1HH;    ill,   au'J,   2114.   :I4S, 

Bfll);  !v,  117,  1211 
Ht.  Mnnr,  IH'H  Honii-r^Pl 
Mtn.  Valllfr,  I'onili',  vl,  WM 
finlnlBlniry,  U.,  HI,  M» 


to     nhi'lve     Kouburk's    motion     on 
Crimean  War,  iv,  13  ;  '  backing  the 
wrong   horse,'    iv,   30 ;   opponent  of 
D'B     liMiilRrtiliip,     iv,     44;     attacks 
1'nlmi'rnton's     Chinese    policy,     iv, 
7~ ;    HiiggeiilionB  for  providing  him 
with    a    permanent   pest,    iv,    183; 
nttni'.lcH  1)  in  Quarterly  Review,  iv, 
(JH,r)--~Hl),    2Dli,    203;    advocates    in 
(fuartrrlil  intervention  on  behalf  of 
Di-ninark,    1804,    iv,    H43;    against 
relaxation    of    Thirty-nine    Arliclcs, 
iv,     :t()H;    unli-Kefenn    Articles    in 
(fiiarlf.rlil,  iv,  402;  name  canvassed 
on  Unit  of  jKwsiblo  lender,  to,  420; 
lending  anti-Reformer,  iv,  430,  '132, 
•Mil!,  4(i;i;  Indiiin  Hoerotary  (1800), 
•Ml!— l.lfi,    440;    amicable   relations 
wilh    1>,    1H()4-1HI}7,  iv.    444;   dis- 
quii'twl    a   suggestion   of   household 
milTniKc,   Iv,   4HH,  4KO;   attltndo  in 
Cnhinet,    iv,    40H,   400,   498;  rosig- 
iinlion,  iv,  408-500,  C10-615;  bit- 
ter   iinliiRuninm    to    1807    Bill,    v, 
fi'.!2,  ,ri  12,  5(12;  ill  favour  of  minor- 
ity   reiireHcntalion,   iv,   640;  strong 
ntliirk    on    1)    in    Parliaraont,    Iv, 
,M7;    urtii'ln    in    Quarterly,    '  Con- 
Humilivo  Hummder,'  iv,  650,  557, 
filll '    ivtuwert    absolutely   D'B  over- 
luri'H   in  IHliS,   iv,   COO 

Violent    ntlaek    on     Oovoniraont 
anil    I',   v,   lit!    H  replies  that  the 
lnvi'i'llvi-  'lucks  finish,'  v,  22;  mic- 
n-inlii    In    peerage,   v,   22;    for  com- 
immiiN.i  mi  I  null  Clinruh  Hill,  v,  100; 
iliii'.Hlian  of  Oiu'OHitlon  leadiivsliip  in 
llui    1,01'dn,    v,    111-11H;    veiled  nl- 
luck   on    J'   in   (juwlerlii ,   1800,   v, 
lir. ;    UnlvovHlly    Tents   Bill,    1870, 
v,     I  US;    for    Franco    and    against 
(lernmny   in   the  war  of   1870,   v, 
lill!;     llallot    11111,    v,    100;    dinca 
with    I)   at  rh'IllionX  April,   1H78 
v     lillfi ;   I'muleimmUon   of    Radical 
n'rournmnm   in    Quarterly,   October, 
IH7M     v,    Bill);    roconcllialion   with 
1)    thVough   l-ady  Derby'fi ^good  ot- 
llceH,    l.|leliruai'y,   .Vr74,  v,   "^'  ~"       • 
Tiulliiii    Hoeretnry,   v,    287-200     D 
olilnliix    hi"    iHi'P    over    Household 
nlinointmenlK,   v,  208,  204;  Indian 
fin iiliu',    v,    1104;    entertains    D    in 
d'li  m ion  Htreet,  v,  808,  800;  Pull- 
I,    Womlilp  Bi»    v,  815-323,  825- 
'!•'!<•    IIIIHHIIKCI   "bout  'Wiiator1   and 
'Kllil-it1    Imtwoen    him    and^  D^v, 

KmioS  idioo!«°  i?iii!rv°'i3!i,  'soo', 

mil;  c.oimilte.d  by  D  about  pro- 
ci'iiiiiiiui  of  Home  Legislation,,  On- 
liilii'V  1H7I,  ^,  350,  300;  attitude 
lownf.iK  Tory  ilemocratlc.  tradition, 
v.  1171):  D  «etB  hiirtR.eU  to  win  l"» 


appointed    YiceVoy,    v      136-437- 
Suez  Canal  purchase,  v    454-  en- 

ssr^B^Vni-jii: 

on   D  s  retirement  or  transference 
to  Lords,  v,  493,  494;  leading  po- 
sition in  Lords,  v,  521 
.    Appreciation  of  D's  foreign  pol- 
icy,   vr    40;    correspondence    with 
13  on.  Eastern  Question,  vi,  70-73; 
B  presses  him  to  go  as  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Constantinople  Conference 
vi,  87;  appointed,  vi,  89;  B  praises 
him  at  Guildhall,  vi,  91;  appoint- 
ment approved  by  Bulgarian   ani- 
tators,  vi,  03 ;  Carnarvon's  attitude, 
vi,  04;  misunderstanding  about  in- 
structions  for  Conference,  vi,  95, 
90;    departure   for  Constantinople, 
vi,    97;   and  visits  different  Euro- 
pean capitals  on  the  way,  vi,  102, 
103;  B's  letters  to  him  on  policy, 
vi,    103-108;    conversations    with 
Ignatietf,  vi,   108;  no  coercion  of 
tlio  Porto,  vi,  109;  failure  of  Con- 
ference,  vi,    109-114;    B   dissatis- 
fied with  his  proceedings,  vi,  111, 
112;  but  praises  him  in  letters  to 
his    friends,    yi,    112,    113;    and 
thanks  him,  vi,  114;  defends  him- 
self in  Parliament,  vi,  120;  invitrs 
Ignatioff  to  Hatfiold,  vi.  127;  op- 
posed to  any  alliance  with  Turkey, 
vi,  188,  139,  172;  wishes  to  find 
some  accommodation  with   Russia, 
vi,     145;     dissatisfaction     of    the 
Queen  and  B  with  his  course,  vi, 
145-155;  ready  to  fight  if  Russia 
will    not    quit    Constantinople,    vi, 
153,  155,  194;  Queen  impressed  by 
hia  'sound  views,'  vi,   156;  makei 
'  immense   admissions '   in  Cabinet, 
August,  1877;  and  supports  B  in 
Cabinet,    November,    vi,    194;    op- 
poses B's   forward  policy  in  Cab- 
inet of  December  14,  because  they 
must  lead  to  Alliance  with  Turkey, 
vi    201,  202;  but  on  reconsidera- 
tion  after    B's   threat   of   resigna- 
tion, withdraws  opposition,  vi,  204- 
207;  correspondence  at  Xmjs  with       ; 
B,  and  further  approximation,  vi,       j 
209-211;  on  Carnarvon  s  threat  of 
resignation,    vi,    213,    215;    rallies      ' 
to   B   in   Cabinet  of   January   12, 
1878,  vi,  218,  219;  strongly  ami-       j 
Ilussian  in  Cabinet,  January  15,  yi, 
221;    vigorous    defence    of    B    in 
Parliament  against  Argyll,  vi,  224. 
225;    energetically    supports    pro- 
posal  to   send    fleet   to   eqnatwu- 
noplo,   vi,   227,    229;    'entirely  in 
everything    with    the    Prime    Min- 
ister' vi,  234;  Queen  approves  his 
«».nn..inii    In    Derby    at    Foreign 


HoriTlnry,  vl,  avu ;  mo  nftimmirr 
rirailnr,  vi.  UBH-afiri;  (Jupt'ii'ii  H«(. 
istwllon  wllh  him-  ••miRKemlon  of 
tho  Clnrlor,  vi,  sad;  negotiAtioni  ™' 
KVU\  with  Rlinuvnlnir,  vl,  'JMH ;  en- 
torlnlns  I)  lit  IlnlflHil  •» -n  family 
pnrly,  vl.  "Oft,  201;  AnKlo-KunBiim 
nrul  AnRln-ISirklnli  noKotUtinn*,  vi, 
SOK-aiUi;  HhmivnlolY  ilimiornnilvim 
and  Cyprus  Convention  aigin'il.  vl, 
•JOS;  Ihn  Marino  revelnlion,  vl, 
'103;  urKPH  niipointmonl  of  It  n» 
Ohlef  L'lenlpnlNiUnry  nl  Merlin,  vl. 
20!i,  noR,  :in7;  lilnindf  appointed 
Boi'ond  plonlpoUinllnry,  vl,  !IOH. 
807;  leto  «l  Hiilflald  for  (lurinnn 
Crown  Prlncn  null  I'rliifCM,  vl. 
ROB;  nl  IlMllH  ConjWWB,  vl.  iU», 

an.  aio.  010.  aau,  IJ:IH.  a.ia;  dm 

HiiniUworK   ot   tho    Congtran    HOI\« 
by  him,  vi,  nnS;  Crown   l'rlncf»B'n 
opinion  ot  Mm,  vl,  1145;   return  li> 
Knglnml    wllh    1),    nnd    nuiiirlnleil 
with  him  In  nil  public  trilmlpn.  vl. 
add,  11(10,  1181;  Ihn  (larler,  vl,  !!•!«. 
847;    frcodnm  ot  Din  (!lly  of   l.ini' 
don,    vi,    ilflO ;    roiiflilonci'    of    ll»> 
Clnnnt>rvnttva  l>nrly.  vl,  III10;   Union 
of   lUilRiirln  and  F.RHI  lliimi'liii   In 
1BHB,  vi,  802:  rcfiianl  (o  mil  lire)!- 
Httve   on    llin    t'orlo,    vl,    »T~  nth; 
inBlruolionH  l«  I.ylton  In  1H7(1,   vl. 
!I78;  (lo\noralm  hnsly  M'Uon  In  At- 
KlianiBtnn,  vl,  8HO;   nimldmifl  I>yt 
tnn   In   Onlilnot  ot    Op.tolmr   'JS   fur 
forcing   Iho   hnnd    of    Hid    (liivcru- 
mont,  vl,   11R7:   lint  rondy  In  mip 
port  B,  vi,  !18a:  B  lit  Hntflolil,  vl. 
880,  -100,  -IdO.  521,  fiflO;  dlnmnynil 
lit  Il's  '  Boiontlfli'  frontier '  Kpcof  h, 
vl,  301;  nt  SiindrliiBhinn,  vl,  non ; 
B  to  tho  (juotm  iilioul,  him,  vl,  ;i(>f>; 
Egynllnn    iiolloy,   <1<IO— 14(1;    dinner 
to    I'rliu'o   ot    Uulgnrlii,    vl,    4(10; 
Windsor    uniform,     vl,     407;     nl 
Hugliondon  lo  mo«t  tho  I'vlncn  nt 
WnloB,    vl,    471,    472  i    unrccli    (vl 
Manoliostor,    Oclolinr,    '1870 ;    V*r- 
sinn.  policy,  vl,  484,  480;  ll'n  over' 
turos   for   nlllnnc«,    vi,   4fiO,    404 ; 
Aiistro-Qoi'iiHiii   Alllnnco,    vl,    401, 
402;    illncBB   In    onrly    monOm    ot 
1880,    vi,    600,    BIB;    Cnblnol   «d- 
vlglne  dlauoHition  hold  In  hiu  IKIUHO, 
Mnrch    0,    vl,    514;    In    Houlh    of 
Franco   during   Kloctlona,    vl,   521; 
pi'nlHO    of    T)    at   l«Hl    Onblnol,    vl, 
580;  Buljeoquonl  HUCCCKB  M  Fornlgn 
Secretary,  vl,  645 ;  njiprarlnllnn  o( 
Ilndj/mian ;  noloctod    uy   B   nn   nut- 
Manor  In  tho  Lovdw,  vl,   504-500; 
political  conBultation  In  nnrly  dnyn 
of  B's  HlnoHB,  vl,   608;    IdMlnR   r>t 

Tl'n    Hnnth      irl      niO>     nf    (Itrt     ft.nAvjal 


.  , 

Hnn  Hli'tnno,  'IVi-nix  of.  vl.  afiH,  L'Ha. 
um.  KHH.  -Jlii,  yiiil.  an1.1.  ;id4  chnii 
ix.  44,'l,  ft  in 


, 

Hnnilhur.il.    I.nril.    v.   4MII 

HniuhvU'h,  Karl  «(.  Ill,  a-lll 

Knrdinin.  gur»n  nf.  li.   1MI 

iS'ardti1   llfinrtttt,  I,  'JUT 

Sn'isunn.  Sir  A.,  vl,  ,'it'l! 
'Uurilnv    Ki-i'tVii'.    lv,    ",(),    44.    1»H, 
^MH.  4114;  v.   14,'..   in? 
ili'M,   i,    IOH 
Weiumr,  liniinl  1'nkn  of,  lv,  li;lo 

Hnxnny,  Klnt;  tit,  lv,  iilltj 

Hi-nrlrtl.  »cn  AliliiKiT 

Hrhlfiliilf.   Mini'  ,  ill',  vl.  ;l',!U 

HrlilmwlK  lloblrih     dldimlK,     lv,    1117, 
niH,   Iliin,    INI    M-l.'i.   4IIH 

Schllcliinnn,    Hi-.,  vi,    III 

He  hoiivnlon1,  Uitntitnn  Anilin^nnilcir  In 
l.muliin,  li'vi  ilmt  li\i|ivi"jt.litu  n( 
him,  v,  ,'IHM,  vl,  If.,  Kiinihi'nii 
trlsU.  1K7-'',  v,  4V.'.!;  KuMtmi  ijni'ii 
linn,  i-iirlv  ni'i'nlintlnn'i,  vi.  :rj,  ;|.|, 
Ilfi,  !''.';  Kimilnn  iirnpuBnl  nl  iiniii'd 
(irrupiaiiiti  of  'I'nrkry,  vl.  "II  ;  nl 
llH-kn  on  II  III  tlnlva,  vl,  M.'i  ;  nn 
KmiMft  mill  Ihi'  Mlrnlli,  vl,  |ll|l;  run 
vcrtinllim  wllh  Pfrl'S1  nt  Kiiuwnh'}-. 
HoiidMiilinr.  1H77.  vl.  IH.'I;  imlltlrnl 
Inlln  nt  llrltililiiii  wllh  II,  vl,  IH4, 
tHli.  IHU;  rinsitlnrly  rp|<url«  C»li 
hid,  ditrlnliiiiB  l<i  hm  Uiivprnniniil, 
vi,  UOU  '.HI;  ft)tninnnlrntt*it  Uu^titAn 
lerinti  la  Hrilioh  C'nl'lni'l,  vl,  ^:il  ; 
dnnira  viimonrs  nf  ttircnt  nf  Him- 
nl  nn  nnny  In  ('(inilaiiliiiiM'lt'.  I'Vh- 
rnnry  7,  IH7H.  vl.  HIV!;  ItunHlnn 
niiswnr  In  Knellnh  I'timlillmm  for 
('niil(ri'»».  vi,  atl  l,  '.',r!:',,  «n.t:  itininrin 
Hint  ho  hnil  nut  hi'ld  i"ilali'»l  ran- 
vni'Siilliinii  willi  (ip|in(iiiinii  liinilcru, 
vl,  U7fl;  ncKrillnlinnti  with  Mnllnlnir)', 
vl,  2HH  ad.1;  vlnit  lo  Hi.  I'plnrfl 
IntrK.  vl,  M'i.  2UH:  Mgna  HchauvH' 
InlT  McinorBrtiliiin,  vi,  '.!li,">;  nl.  Her 
lln  Cnngri'Bs,  vl,  «U>.  Illn.  Ria. 
Va,  MM,  H4,'l,  ;Mh:  nnd  (luli-hn 
hoff.  vl,  :i;i7.  a:iH;  Hurlin  Tr«»ly 
nnd  Afglmn  Qiihtillitn,  v|,  HIM,  nil.',; 
nt  llHlflolil,  vl,  -KlU:  hlK  dnintrtiirp, 
U'n  apnrorfHllon  of  him,  vl,  503, 
BOfl 

flflndU.  ifnlmrnJdli.  v,  4H(I 
Scoll,  Aniifl,  I.  77 

Haotl,  Hit  Walter.  I,  14,  fl»,  fla.  flfi- 
72,  77,  7K.  fia;  II,  1(11;  Pamtliar 
l<rtler».  I.  «1.  «H,  «fl,  70.  71,  72; 
Journal,  I,  71 

Bcollnnil,  RrnlllBli  llefnrm  Htll.  v. 
41,  4fl;  KdiifHlinn  Mill,  v,  10H; 
Cllmrrh  nffBlrx,  v,  a!l'^,  ann;  I'rM- 


Hnrmn,  I'rinco  o!,  vi,  14,  33 

HoviKno,  limn,  do,  i,  137 

Seville,  i,  144,  140 

Sownrd,  v,  82 

Soymour,  BCO  Somerset 

Shtifp.Rlmrv,   Karl   of,  till  1851  Lord 

Ashley,  philanthropist,  i,  332,  il  4; 

conRi'RtwlRto.B  D  cm  speech  on  Edu- 


(•ntlon,  ii,  61;   efforts  on  behalf  of 
Factory  Act,  il,  78;  relations  with 
1'eel,  il,  187;   carries  through  Foe- 
lorv  Act  dealing  with  women  and 
children    (1844),    ii,    234;    vacates 
hifl  seat  on  Question  of  Protection, 
ii    872;   opposes  .Tow  Bill,  iii,  67; 
I'lictnricH    Act     (1850),    iii,    254; 
Inrtiu.iv  Mutiny,  iv,  101;  moves  vote 
of   ooiiBuro   on   Oudo  Question,   iv, 
142,     152;    on    Church    Rules,    iv, 
jlfiS;     Low    Church    champion,    iv, 
!170;   Umnlcs  D  for  MB  apeech  on 
Bullies  Rill,  iv,  411;  refuses  office, 
jv    442;  Reform,  iv,  480,  561;  on 
the     Olmrrh     mooting    of    pretest 
HKiiinnl,        Irish        disestablishment 
(IHflH),  v,  20;   Ritualism,  v,  814, 
111(1,     1)22,     82(1;    groat    work    for 
factories,    v,    flfiO,    807,    871;    and 
(hn   Tilled   Alll,   v,   470,   471,  524; 
liin   imllnnlliropic  renown,  v,  521; 
fnlluro    of    anti-Turkish    City   war 
Iirnlnnt,    vi,   70,    104,   106,   209 
Rlinwlinfovro,    son  Eversloy,  Lord 
Hhee,  Kir  M,,  1,  250,  277 
Sholl,_  It.  IL.  1.  223;  ii,  <!,  13;  ill,  825, 

SliMhurnn,  Knrl  of  (nflorwards  1st 
Mill-mils  of  Imufldowno),  ii,  133, 
J  M,  271,  "72,  274,  275,  206,  207, 

Shelley.  "i!2a4V4,28Bl-B64,  888;  Dfa- 
iHnir»ti  on  the  Manner*  o/  the  An- 

filioiislo'nn     Sir    Theophllus,    vi,    371, 

418,  414,  415-417,  dlO      . 
Slier    All,   Amoor  of  AfKhamstan,   v, 
408,400,  42(1,  427,  484;  vi,  chap. 
X,  40C>,  47R,  484 
flhorhurnn,  John  Henry,  1,  00    01 
Hhorlclnn,  CIlmrlM,  I,  231 ;  II,  73 
Sheridan,  Mrs.,  ii,  231,  280,  251,  n, 

'  HhoolliiR  NlftKnrn,'  iv,  550 
HhropMrB  OoMonnlivt,  ii,  143,  281, 

Sllnl.orpo,  Colonel,  iii,  308,  400,  422, 

HW?ol,  WiiHer,  III,  400;  vl,  04B 
Hlilmoulh,  yiBcounl,  ii,  Bl 
Simmons,  Sir  Llntorn,  vl,  240 
Hint'lMr,  Sir  Georgu,  iv,  848,  555 
Jrtm/lW  the  Sailor,  A  New  tol/M«  of, 

i,  ans,  BUB  „, 

Hknlmorscliilo,  IwOrd,  v,  174,  181 


Smith,  see  Corrington 
Smith,  Sydney,  ii,  225,  887 
Smith    William   Henry,   wins   J.   S 
Mills  seat  at  Westminster,  v,  93- 
Secretary  to   the  Treasury,    1874 
v,   290;   Suez  Canal  Purchase,  v 
447;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
1877,  vi,  147;  supports  war  party, 
vi,    194;   and   B's  policy  in   Cat 
met,    of    December   14,    1877    vi 
202;  B's  high  opinion  of  him   vi 
254,  279;   at  Hughenden,  vi,  374, 
385;  at  Hatfield,  vi,  409;  Conserva- 
tive   organisation,    vi,    576;    poor 
speaker,  vi,  584 

Smith,    Vernon,    after    1859    Lord 
Lyvedon,  ii,  136;  iii,  489;  iv,  85 
86,  93,  95,  100,  107,  146 
Smollett,  v,  809 
Smyrna,  i,  170 
Smyth,  P.  J.,  v,  482 
Sraythe,   George  Sydney    (afterwards 
7th  Viscount  Strangford),  records 
that  Peel  wished  to  offer  D  office 
in  1841,  ii,  121;  D  praises  a  speech 
of  his  on  corn  duties,  Ii,  126;  en- 
thusiasm over  D's  speech  on  Con- 
sular Service,  ii,  128;  in  Paris  in 
November,  1842,  ii,  147,  148;  lead- 
ing spirit  of  Young  England,  his 
character  —  Coningshy  and  Walder- 
share,  iii,    162,   163;   he  and  his 
friends  rally  round  D,  ji,  130,  166; 
freakish  love  of  mischief,  ii,  169; 
High     Church     and     Monarchical 
views,    ii,    170-172;    Irish   policy, 
ii,    172-174;    high  praise   of   D1! 
Irish  speech  in  1844,  ii,  193;  so- 
cial popularity  of  the  party,  ii,  195; 
as    Coningsby,    ii,    200-202,    221, 
222;  and  Oroker, -ii,  227;  against 
factory  legislation,  ii,  235;  at  Bear- 
wood with   D    and  the  party,   ii, 
243!    at   Manchester   with   D  and 
Manners,  ii,  246,  247;  on  SybS,  ii, 
250;  high  appreciation  of  D's  at- 
tacks  on    Peel  in  1845;   'Young 
England'  party  broken  up,  ii,  330; 
anecdote  of,  iii,  52;  praise  of  Ds 
speech  that  'made  him  leader,'  hi, 
109;  the  1848  Revolution,  iii,  172; 
Sin  and  Sorrow,  iii,  251;  Peel  and 
D  iii  262,  268  j  Ms  congratulations 
in   1852,   iii,  348;  returns  to  his 
political  allegiance  to  D,  111,  379; 
the  Thiers  plagiarism,  ill,  393,  678; 
at    Hughenden,     1853,    nt,    «9; 
•writes    for    the    Preti,    In,    492, 
trophies  and  letters  at  Hughendim, 
•v    256.    260;    at  Waldershare   in 
En<J|/m«m,  v,  562 
Smythe,  Sir  Henry,  i,  246 
Social  Reform,  ii,  75  ««.,  231,  266, 
266;   v,   189,  190,   194;  chap,  x, 
R.<;o.-a72.  391.  392 


ii,   111,  till 

Somoi-M't,  I.onl  Ilonry.  v,  "Oil,  HHl 
Hoimirvilli'.   MfH.,   ii.  '-1 
HoiKh'K,  KitrJ,  lit,  II 
Miiphiii,   Quc'rii  (if  Ihu   Ncllii'rlnnilii,   v, 

li'JU 

•Souii,  Miirnliul.  li,  :i;i.  :i4 

Nutitli  Afrii-n,  D'M  pnllry  nf  fi'iliTiilicm. 
vi,  !!7(l;  C'nnmrvcm  iinil  CimfnliMii 
lion,  vi,  -111);  Kluui  I  null',  vi,  41., 
(himlilu,  v!,  >IIU;  Niilul.  vi,  -11:1; 
(UiLimimla  In  (lrli|iiiilnuil.  \[.  'Ill: 
tlio  'I'l'iitiMViinl,  vi.  41!l;  lVrml<.-.)\i' 
Bill,  vi,  -lid.  -I III;  X.ulii  \Vnr.  vi. 
chap,  xl;  KnHIr  Wnrn.  vi,  IIM.  nil: 
Tnimvnnl  innilu  n  drown  I'nlimy, 
vl,  4BR;  rx-l'rlncn  Impi'i'lnl  killi'il, 
vl,  4UO 

Houlhoy,  I,  14,  I20,  sail;  v.  Ml,  llful 

Hpn,  I,  -17,  4H,  5(1 

SlitrMnr,  I.  !I,'|.J,  .'177 ;  li.  -17;  lii,  •UW, 
•JIM,  fill!),  fiU5;  v,  (17,  Mfi,  alia. 
U71,  !IK();  vl,  i)4 

Kpimt'W,   Int.  Marl,  I,  2011 

Hpnnntr,  nili  Hurl,  v,  fiat,  fi'JH;  vl, 
GUI,  fiHH,  005 

SpiMU'ur,  OnunlcHH.  vl.  4 'in 

Spirit  «l  Wliiuuixm.  'I'hr,  I,  ;i'J>l  nv!H 

Hlioltorlli,  \V.,  Iv,  -1 10,  -HIM,  fi4-I;  v, 
•JO,  74,  1H4 

Hpoonor,  11.,  Ill,  M74,  fiJ4;  iv,  'JKI 

HlirillK-Ulo;,  aiui  MiniluiiKl" 

Htiirtottl,  AuKiiBUm,  II,    IUU,   111.1,  JI7!!, 

!i7ti;  III,  IIIG,  a-in,  afiO.  UHH,  nil, 

•IBB,   ««,  4U!I;  iv,  1)7 
Ktaniliinl.  I,  BO;  II.  'JH;  111,  1;I7,  4«o, 
n;io;  v,   ina,    un;  vl,  711,  -tan. 

601! 
Btiuullali,    ffrnnk   Hull,    I,    14B,    144, 

MO 

RlnnillHh,  Mi'K.,  vl,  HUH 
Stnnfovil,   Hlr  OlmrloH.   II,  SKI;  Kiwi- 

ii'H  and  Mr.morien,  II.  i!lU 
aiiiuho])o,   UouuLoHH,    wlfu  of   tliu  4lh 

Knrl,  11,   ai,  1SU 

Htiilihojio,  'Hli  Kurl,  III.  -'JU,  'J!IO,  MID 
BlnnhopD,   Gill   Knn,    llui  hliiUirlnii,   I, 

i-io,  ana,  aoij  n,  o,  ui,  iaa,  IBM; 

HI,    .140,    104,   1179;    Iv,   a«H,    414, 

.110;  v,  81,  82,  126,  181,  17H,  ana, 

285,  251,  800 
Stonhoiie,  (Ith  Knrl  niul  Couiitumi,  vi, 

002 
Btnnliopo,   Edwiinl,   v,   002,   308;   vl, 

281,  48'J,  fiBO,  500 
Sliuihopo,   Jlanlta,  Iv,   508,   51H 
SUnloy,   J)oun,   v,   'JO;   vl,    1H7,   360; 

Lif«,  v,  G8 
SUmoy,    li'rodorlrk    (iittorwurtlii    llilli 

Bnvl  of  Derby).  I,  !IOl;  v,  78,  74, 

81,    OS;    vl,    'J72,    2HO,    880,    4'JO, 

452.  588 
Sliinloy,  BOO  .Derby 


Mi'iliii>;.  I'iilu/iril.   i.  ;i:i.'.   M    ui;i 
sit-rliii^.  .iniiii,  i.  a.iv:.  n.   ui  si 
.sii'uuii.    Sir    liuiii 


St,n  kduli'    I'll*!'.     II.     IT,    hll.    H|_    ^;|K 

'S(ti<  Kinar.    llHtun,   ix,    1  HI,  ;»n;', 
Muk.'s,   rnliiiifl.   v,    n;1.    |  i;i 
SdiLrn.   Sir   li,-,.|,;,.  l.'ul'lh'l.   V.   :i;,;, 
Mliili'lutf.  li'i-iii-inl.  M.  .rj!i,  ;i«i| 
t-ilriiirniil.   I,  mil.   ii,    !•<!! 
Mniut.'dii'il.  i-ili  Viii-iniiil.  I.  '.!n  |    "ir, 
U7i..  !i-.:!i.  :i:i:,,  :iu,  ,ivv.  ».  u   t;]> 
mi.  in.   i.'n  '      ' 

WllllllKflllll.      \    I11llllllll":t.      l|.      71) 

HlnuiKfin  il.   .".<•<'  .'~>iu>ll,r 

Slriiilii'.lni.    I  ,i,h..    i.    iii| 

Uliull.    K  .    li,    l' 

Hdinrl,    I.  nil*    liinlli<v,   i.  •/  l-i.  -.i.'.ii 

Stiiiirt,    l.nt.l    hnilN^.    1.   V.ili.    u.    I'^H 

Nlil:lM,   .Inhli.    ill,    V',:!l 

NtiiM,.,.    Ill-Imp,    ll.    lir,J.    .',  |(l 

Klnrl,    linriilil     i  iid,  -t     l"7i,    l.m.l    ,\| 

iiicliin  i.   i.   :IIH  .    i.   '.:  in 
Shirt.    Nnj.irf.    v.    vuii.   HIM,    -Inn 
Mutton  I.    u.    71 
Hml.-|i'\.  I  .HI  it.  it.  Mi 
Mm-.    I.IIKIIII-.    Ii.    I  IT 
Hurt    I'aiiiil,    v.    :Wii.    111™.    III.    1:17, 

rlietp.    ^it 

HllKllrll.     l.ililj.     II.      I    U 
Nlilrllllllll   1'liollM.    HI,    ,'.  i  .    M.    IU7 
NtllllVtlll.      V.     M  .     V.    .Li,'.      IM  , 


,'itimiM-r  i  Vui.  ii,  ,in  ,'i,'.  n  liiiy  nf 
Hluli-l,  \,  I  ui,  IV  f 

SllrVlltlrtn.    t'lilllil   nf.    I.    ','  "II 

Hllllll'l  Intnl.     I'llrlil.,  .    l.f,     V.  II,-    i,f    I!  l|,l 

hiii..'.  ii.  ;in 

Hullii'tlniiii,  I  hi,  !n-,i  in',  ivid,  c,(  ;h,| 
HnU.  \.  Kill,  IM  ,  vl,  I.M.. 

Niitlti'iliiinl.  Uril  Iitibi*  M?.  \,  .!|iu  l.lir 
\i.  IIM.  ,1(11,  ;iin,i.  i.ii'i 

Kiitliin,  I'.  Muluiri.:.  M|.f»l.i-r,  li  1; 
III,  Him 

Hiillwii,    Jlmrj-   Mniitirr*.   I.  Vits.   ;,'?!>. 

:IKH.  ain 

Hiitliui,  I-  mis    Mniiii'-is.  I.  '.'Ill,  ;v.H 
Kwnlll.    HIrtrlm.     M«l'l'  ».     IV,iri,n    nlirl 
Until.    MI-B-IH,    i.    ;u:.    :i.l.    .'.II 

Mwi'ilrll.    t'rlll.ii   llo.  ,11    ..f.    It.     Ill 

Hwift.  Hnnii,  I,  M'.'ti.  ^r.i  ..  ;IHII 

tflihil,  I.  ill  u.  !I71.   II,  i.U.  "7.  ?.''.  HI, 

HI.    nil  na.  in7.  ::i<«.  '.'i?,  .  imi'. 

U.  'JH7  »*M.  '/7H.  '.'"'.  '.'mi.  '.".il. 
aofi,  BUM.  HII.I  ;in:..  ;i;il  .  in.  ;i;;.  ;IM. 
•Ill,  .'i7,  l;i7.  a/.  I.  ;I-.H.  Ii;'.  n-. 
fiii-l:  v,  l  IM.  li,:',  17n.  :ii.;i.  .;7», 

li,    ,'iliH,    ,'.7:i 
Hjlll'lllllll'l,     Ullll      U'llllliU    'I  1,1,  Hi;,,,  II  I, 

ii,  ii,   Ui.   v:i 
Hyili'iiliiiin,  l.iiii|  (hu  iii-m,;i-  riiul.i'l, 

vi.    f,.',(l 


Tnlliol,   ,T.   0.,   11,   281 

Talc,  nf  a  Tub,  i,  120 

Tnlfourd    Sorjoiint,  ii,   15,   25-27,  38 

Tulloy.  W.,  v,  281 

Tiimworlli  Manifesto    (1834),   1,  270, 

aOO,  301;  li,   105,  280 
Tu.ne.red,  i,  130,   188,  107,  340,  370; 

ii,  05,  Ki3,  25(1;  iii,  olmp,  ii,  1,  10, 

ii,  14,  in,  aa-si,  BS-OB,  78,  120, 

137,   1188,  45C;   iv,  177,  351,  375; 

v,    148,    140,    10!),   109,   110,  205; 

vi.  50,  200,  505,  501,  508,  57!),  698 

TiniuervlUO,     OounlosH.     wife    of    Btli 

Karl,  i,  252,  250;  ii,  90,  147 
Taiikorvillo,  Bill  Karl  of,  ii,  00 
TuiiUorvlllo,  (jQunlcae,  wito  of  6th 

Knrl,  v,  117,   800 
TanclmlU,    Baron,   v,   107 
Tiumlon,   nun  Iinliouchoro 
TavlBUicK,   Mnrt'liionoHS  of,  i,  258 
Tnvisl.ock,  Marquis  of,  i,  248 
Taylor,   Tom,   ill,   402 
Tiivlor,    Onlonol,    T.    K.,    iv,    82,   355, 

iinil,     430,     482,     483,    504,    518, 

5Hl>;  v,  ill,  270,  277 
Ti'liornnyoff,  llennrnl,  vi,  75,  70 
Toii-romn    parly,    iv,    529,    530,    533, 

51)7 
Turk,  HM  Princess  Mary 

HVtlyKNO,   HIMl   ToilOHlO 

'i'.,,>Mi1,,,(T,  Admiral,  iv,  B79 

l\n,  iiurchBRO  of,  1808,  v,  10, 


To'iniilc.   ArclililHho]),  iv,  '.170,  378 
Trmplo,   Oowpor,  v,   122,  310 
Ton  Hours  Hill,   II,  235,  200,  802 
IVmmnt,  H,,  V,  872 
'I'nnniiiil,    Kir  ,f.    Kmoraon,   HI,   408 
Tonnvmin,  l.on\.  I,  0-1B;  v,  1155-358; 
vi.'BHM,  (Ilia;  /,</»,  I,  8d6:  I'rincosi, 
v,  007;  In  Kcmortom,  vi,  OBI 
Tmitm-ilon,  Lorrt,  v,  d40;  vi,  187,  225 
Ten  Tlunmand  «•  Yrar,  i,  2-10 
I'nwOlc,  Khccllvo  of  Kgynl,  vl,  445 
"Imckuniy,   W.  M.,   Ii,  201,  228;   iii 

251),  «4U;  vi,  SOS,  504 
Tlinlii'H,   i,   178,   174 
TlmocmuH,  1,  25  .,,,-, 

Tlu'odoro,   King  of  AliyBsinln,  Iv,  474 

'/'fti'i  Itulu'ariun  Jlorron,  vl,  50    00 

7Vin  fUnfteoHlh  (Jrntvrv,  vi,  101 

TlH'HlKm,    BOO   OlioUiwlovtl 

I'll*  Tlmfn,  beiton  of  Knnw/mcio. 
illll-ua-l;   1J  conlrlbulog  urticloa, 
liail;    montlonod   and  Jjuolod,   I,   • 
(II,    H.I,    209,    21B,    288,   301,   818 
IIBH,  !i:U-3nB,  !I73;  dories  of  nrlicle 
l,y    I),   Blgnnd   '  Ooiur  <l<>..L'r<'0n.    ' 
17;  '  UUo.ru  of  LmlluB,1  »,  50,  60 
'Atllt'iu1  lollnr,  II,  108;  denounce 
l-orn-   Law    ByRiom     H,   281;   men 
llnnort   nnd   n»nlod,    I'l.1',..1,2' J 
B2.  04.  HO.  00,  108,  112,  184,  18 


365 


378 


.i. 

6,  380,  391,  SOs]  893!  399!  Ill', 

i'   wo'  42-8'  441'  45<)'  46T   480 
9',  f09!  ".  18,  43,   62,  68,  72 

i,762976'  70'  83'  164'  »"-  ««». 

'hioiry,  Aucustin,  ii.  151 

Thienr|'  'A.95.  98,  «7,  148,  156,  157 

338;  in.  393,  578;  v,  203,  260 
Tliiers,  Mme.,  ii,  148 
ThlmUcby,  Mr.,  i,  23 
Thompson,  Aldermtn,  ii,  401;  iii  303 
' 

Colonel  Pcnonet,  i,  375, 

Thompson,  v,  427 

Thomson,  Archbishop,  iv,  369 

Thomson,  Poulctt,  sec  Sydenhsm 

Thyra,  Princess,  vi,  373 

Tita,  see  Fakieri 

Titchfield,  sea  Portland 

Thring,  Lord,  iv,  517,  518,  540,  547 

Tobin,  Mrs.,  i,  51 

Tocquoville,  A.  lie,  ii,  158,  159 

Todosto,  Kschrl,  i,  6 

Tomline,  0.,  ii,  126,  127 

Torrens,  AV.  MeC.,  iv,  535;  Life  of 

Melbourne,  i,  255 
Traill,  H.  D.,  ii,  252 
Tretawny,  E.  J.,  i,  331,  332,  362 
Trolawny,  Sir  J.,  iv,  353,  354,  357 

1103 

Trcmaine.  i,  79 
Trondi,  Archbishop,  v,  72 
Tronch,  General  Sir  P.,  iii,  9 
Trovelynn,  Sir  Charles,  iii,  428,  448, 

460;  iv,  32,  34   176,  194 
Trovelyan,    Sir   Goorge,    iii,   448;    T, 
BIO;  Li/e  of  JUoeouIay,  ii,  87,  175 
Trevolyan,  G.  M.,  iii,  241,  439;  Life 
of  John  Bright,  iv,  7,   509,   510, 
539,  597 

Trollope,  Sir  John,  ii,  401;  iii,  116, 
128,  130,  132,  202,  207,  240,  307, 
314,  346;  iv,  292,  300 
Tripartite  Treaty,  vi,  88,  91,  490 
Turner,  Dawson,  i,  295 
Turner,  Sharon,  i,  23,  37,  75,  116 
Turner,   Algernon,   v,  297;   vi,  187, 

100,  807,  374,  403 
Twins,  Horace,  ii,  18,  20,  129 
Tyrol),  Sir  J.   i,  367:  ii,  401;  in.  219, 
220,  230,  232,  307,  3B5;  iv,  70 

Ude,  ii,  89,  40 

Ulster,  Earl  of,  v,  74 

Unfinished  Novel,  v,  530;  vi,  570 

Vanbrugh,  Violet  and  Irene,  v,  401 
Vane    Lord  Adolplms,  ii,  384,  551; 

iv,  17,  23 

Vane-Tempest,  Sir  Henry,  i,  303 
Tamil/  Mr,  1,248;  ii,  198 

TT...V     VO.MH    /In     i!     1.19.    150 


liirilv,  II.  fi-l,  117:  lli'ili'lmniliiT  I'liil, 
ii,  nh.  fill;  iimrriiiKi',  li.  HI;  nlli-inpl 
cm  hnr  llfo,  ii.  I'-!  K-nuils  Mi. 
limmiii  a  dissolution,  ii.  It":  wiili 
llio  i'rinco  I'linmirL  nml  ft  ilmlln 
KiiiKlii'il  jmrly  nt  Hl«wi«,  ii.  « I*. 
!MU;  iirrrnslmi  wi'im  in  KIIIIU,  ". 
•Jfi!l:  her  purlrnlt  nml  II"1  I"1'1  K\U< 
iiliiiilcd  pri'M'rvpit  nt  HiiKlumdi'ii, 
ill,  l.riH,  1W>;  nywimllty  f«r  tm<  i'>> 

lied  T.oulH  IMilllppn   nml   III"  MI" 

ill,  17H,  17U:  bur  pli'iimm-  »l  Hi'1 
(lorlinin  iloi-lmiin,  111,  24  H;  pnrly  ill" 
niiprovnl  of  1).  ill.  2110.  2111.  Mill; 
minim  UviMil  KxUlliUltm  <IM.il>, 
ill,  lion:  foriniillan  at  Di-rliy  (>«v- 
oriiiiuinl  (1863),  HI..:UI,  JUtl;  l>n 

find   nfllclnl   U<lU>rH    In    IIIT llii'lr 

Ktyli',  ill,  »6:i;  IIIT  crlllrlmu  uf  Mi»- 
iHlcvlul  pulley,  111,  !ir>ll:  nwki'H  c-n- 
niilrli'H  iilinut  tin-  IluilKPt,  HI.  'UK': 

MTlll'B   lllT    ftrKl,  ll'ltl-r    (<l    1>,    I'M"""""- 

iiiK  HiiliHtnctlon  with  lUiilKi-l  oluln 
mcnt,  ill,  MM!  on  Niillcmnl  I  In 
dMic.od,  ill,  .inn-.IOT:  "ml  I'lilini-ni 
ton,  III,  <1B!!"42'I;  Mlnlnlc-rlnl  crlnln 
(iH.iri),  III,  fiSfl ••fi<M 

Uplallniw  \vllh  1>.   Iv,   otm\i.  xl; 

vcnilvcH  Nnpoli'on  III.,  Iv,  (>;  vl«lln 

I'lirln,  Iv,   17;  ri-hloriillnii  »f  JI-\VI«|H 

l»    Jtiinnvor.    Iv,    101):    MlnlHii-rlnl 

ci-lHlH     (1KBH),    Iv.     1 1. 1 -llll;     tlm 

(|U(i«llon    of    (llKHiilulioit.    Iv,     I  !•', 

147!   Inillnn  pmrliuimlion,  Iv,   IIIH; 

(liiontloiiH   Of   jirprnBiillvn,    Iv,    170  • 

1711!   morn  mondly  lo  1>,  Iv.   17'J; 

Hoforin  Kill  ol   IHfitl,   Iv,   MOM  ;   |iO' 

llllniil  crlBln  (IfinO),  Iv,  207;  vlnlU 

Uhorliaiire,  Iv,  815;  nml  (Icniimiy, 

Iv,  215,  1)01);  Mnllniinl  J)ofi'iioi',  Iv, 

ann;  ilonlli  of  inirhcu*  »f  Ki'Wl,  Iv, 

001.  nfl'J;  (lonlh  of  t'rlnro  Oonnorl, 

Iv.      11011,      8R2-!IHn;      I'rlnco     of 

WiiloB'n     murrliiRV,      Iv,     IIRfi  -BB7, 

1107;  Albort  Monioi'lnl,  Iv,  1102,  HUM, 

4B1 !  HrlUsli  Mummm,  Iv,  .100;  Mlii- 

iKlnrlnl  crlslx  (JHll(i),  Iv,  .inH-MS; 

nnxlnly  for   Reform  Hiatli'iiicnt,   Iv, 

4D4-458,  480,  4B4s  nrtvornlciB  ft  V!K- 

orous  foreign  policy,  iv,  -KIH,  .I70-- 

478;  lulk  -with  1)  on  C'alilnnl  rrliiin, 

iv,  496-1107;  Rupiiorti  Minlhlorn  nil 

Kofotra,    iv,    BOB,    BOO,    50H,    6(111, 

510,    580,    587,   550;    Fnnlnn   fon- 

npii'iicy,  iv,  674,  B7f>!   Dorby'H  rim- 

ignntioii,  Iv,  fiSO-BBH;  woloomps   I) 

us    I'rlmo    Mlnifltnr,    Iv.     nHO-AD'J 

afn, ;   first  loUnrB   Inlcirlinnwil   bo- 

(.woon  liar   uud  line   now    HlnliUir, 

iv,  B01,  S02 

Royal  vlsllo  lo  Irolimd,  v,  14; 
otijoctlon  to  n  roynl  roiildanco  lliorc, 
v,  15 ;  rllnturbod  by  OlailHtonii'n 


fiiiui  \viiu|Mir  nml  ('i.liurin',  \',  47, 
•t^;  flip  link  nf  nulhnr^tijp,  v,  .lu- 
lu l.ui'rnin  ("i-  hr:ilth.  v,  -Itl;  i',m- 
tft'tf]nj-s  in  I'itrpi.  v,  ,'iO ;  II'H  viwit 
In  llulmiivul.  v.  :.  I  :,:. ;  i/lmn-li  jmi 
rdiitiK^  •  n  I'nntlii-E  nf  \  ic\\fi  cur 
!'l>H|Millilt'lirii,  V,  til  "II  ;  ||l|t  (jlnuMI 
jiiM'iiri'K  Mjitji-i*  ftic  lYti'rlmriMiith 
niiil  'I'nit  fur  I'linlcrlMiry,  v.  nil  7; 
ili«nmir«vi"i  »nu;i;i".t<Ml  I'lUiri'llnituu 
nf  .Nlnyii'n  n|ipnintiiuMit  (it  Indln,  v, 
77 1  npi'invi'-i  nf  n-niKitntiiiii,  nfliT 
Itn'  KliM'tluna,  willinnl  iiii'i'lililr  I'nr 
linnii'iil.  v,  HI:  rinifrrn  |>n<nti,:ii  mi 
Mm.  II.  v,  U7  I  nil;  i-fr.irtu  for  rum 
pruini'ii'  un  Irl-Ji  Clinrrli  Hill,  v, 
1117;  l'rlnri"n  l.miini.'B  iimrriiiKi' 
U'n  I'liiiKinlnlntii'iva.  v,  IV,!,  mlvlM'il 
liy  liladnluni'  tti  Ifrinlnnln  inirrhnMi 
In  tlin  tiring  l>y  tl4tyn|  wurninl,  v, 
111:  lii'l'  t'l'i'hiniiMi  ri'ni'hlril  II'H 
npi'Ki'h  un  IHT  lu-nllli  nml  lni|ui|.|nut 
il»tU'^.  \.  I  i'."  I  IS;  \w\  iM'Vimitnl 
Infliii-iiiT.  \.  IHH,  Minl>.li<rlNl  rrlih, 
Mnn-li.  IH;:I.  MMI.I-J  fur  U.  v, 
•.'»7.  "on;  Ii"  ilivlliii'x  tifllri",  nml, 
nftt'r  ni<^nliutiunc>,  lilitdHtnin.  rn 

Mlllll'i,    V,    i!IIM     ','.','.«  .    tiUlinilllll'lll'    ill 

ipilrn'M  fur  I. inly  H  in  lirr  IHnri'i, 
v,  i!'J.%.  a:!n.  ','::».  Mlrr  un  l.mly 
11V  OiMiUi,  v,  V.VU> .  lii^titilvt'ii  I'nrlin 
ini'iit  un  (ilniUtufiii'n  fiilvicc,  v,  U7V!; 
MMidtt  fur  II,  nnd  ttrlruim'i  lilin  nt 
\Vlnilt«ir  I'nrilially  n«  Mlnii,[.-r.  l-Vli 
rntiry,  JM74,  v,  '.IN.',  u«7;  MlKli 
I'hnvi-lnni'n  nm!  Ilu>  116iin>>l>u|it  n]i 
puliilini-nlB.  v,  air.!  VUf>.  anil;  rn. 
Ittinln  l>  with  |«<rit|inr  fnvmir.  v, 
',',(!':>;  ri'dinra  [>'e  eilU^miini  llnU 
nlu>  nliiinlil  ntii'it  I'lU'llfiiur-iil,  v, 
!UIU ;  tiMttiintliy  Ui  Ultiinlimn  •  i'u». 
rrrU  IfKlBlntlun  AifNlnm  ll  wllli 
Ari'lililnlmii  Tmi,  v  :itti:  iirui-s  D 
In  fnrwnril  1'nMlr  \Vrimlil|i  Hill.  V. 

:HH  :i'.M,  :i'.::i,  ;r,!i,  mi  Mm  iimpnr 
fiini'tinn  uf  «  t'tmttfrvntlvf  pnrly, 

V,   !i:i:l,   <1:i-l  :    I'   Hi  (InlHllllP,    Alllillnl, 

IH7-1,  v,  nilU;  nml  nt  lUliimrnl. 
Hnpliiinhnr,  v,  ilill  !Ufr.  nnslnun 
(lint  HIM  I'nlillic't  ulinulil  rrinnln  III, 
V,  IMH;  hnrrlllml  lit  I  III'  tlrei-llh 
itemnlr*,  I'nrt  T.,  v,  rif.n,  ;lfi  I ;  run 
(iiniiloiulH  1>  to  K(>  l'i  llnilMiriuunlli 
for  hid  hunllli,  v,  :i;.;f.  iilhnnwl  wllli 
Ilin  nilvlrp  tti  nflW  CnrlylK  llih  II  U, 
II.,  v,  MM!;  givr»  II  her  iiurtritlt  fur 
HuKlii'iiili'M,  v.  !I7(I.  404:  nnxli'ty 
nhuiit,  I  I'M  linnltli.  v.  :IHII,  im-i,  :iu-l; 
tlm  Ultlltlnf  nffttlr.  v.  HWH,  4(11, 
47-1;  'l>»r'B  vlill.  !H7i-  ri-fnmm 
tn  mudlfy  lltilniunil  (ilntiM.  v,  -111: 
luil  In  ppmunrtpil  liy  l>,  vi  -llf>'' 
oiit;i'i'  for  rmiKiilliun  nf  Al[i|iiiii«n 


Him,      oiruuvy,  ,  v,   <1-dflO  ; 

lilamoH  liiTBi-lf  for  not  having  in 
formed  Opposition  loaders  an 
1'viiu'i'.  «t  Wulou  about,  Royal  Title 
Bill  v  -Illil  anxiet  fov  tlio  a 


mergence  rom  reremen  o  e 
,  vi,  ()(!,  07;  suggests  writing 
nnional  hitler  to  tlio  Tuiir,  vl,  7 


re<lUesis  »  lu  reiuutu  in  tjuimuu 
over  XIIIIIK,  vl,  110;  strongly  sup- 
iiorlfl  It's  spooi'.h  on  Eastern  Ques- 
tion im  Adilvera,  1877,  vl,  122, 
11)11;  deprcnitoH  mawkish  aontl- 
mmilality,'  vl,  :lflO;  strongly  pro- 
testH  iigalnst  Uusalan  action  In  re- 
sorting to  arms,  and  urges  vigor- 
mis  measures  In  Cabinet,  vi  1B2, 
'HIM,  1 110;  summons  Oorry  to  Wind- 
sor, In  II  a  nbnence  from  Illness,  vi. 


1 

for  a  change  nt  Poroign  Of- 
fli'ii  vl,  1'IS,  1'lT!  urges  boldness 
niv  »,  vl,  MB,  1'1«',  Incessant  com- 
munk'iitloiiH  with  him  by  letter  and 
li.liiRrnm,  vl,  1BO;  oxprossos  blttor 
dlHinHi»l«Uii««t  wl«l  Cabinet,  v  , 
Ifi'l  Ififl!  liiitlor  plonuod  with  Sal- 
tVbiiry,  vi,  WO;  Iml  "lore  dlHsiilis- 
dud  than  over  with  'Dorby,  yl,  150- 
ir.ll.  170,  1771  tension  relieved  l).v 
ItuHHlan  olioclc  ul  I'liivna,  vl,  100; 
•llHHKiilurs1  luirlalu,  vl,  101;  sends 
IIII-HHIIRII  wllli  B  throiiBh  Colonol 
Wnllnnli-v  to  the  Tsar,  vi,  172-177; 


tan  telc'grap 


n 

nation,  January,  1878,  ,i  ™29 
230  ;  reluctantly  agrees  to  6erbv"« 
return,  vi,  233-2B6;  dispisW  wftu 
Carnarvon'!  speech  iu  the  LordTon 

r18!"",'?"^1'  238;  'hocked  It  p^- 
sonal  attacks  on  B,  vi,  241-  ino>- 
nnnt    at    Russia's    treachery    and 
Derby's  conduot,  vi,  243-248-  re- 
f  ?rdl  Denr1)5r'8  fli"l  resignation  in 
March,  1878,  as  '  on  unmixed  bless- 
ing,' vi,  263;  but  writes  him  gra- 
cious letter,    vi,    269;   resents  his 
July  snoech,  revealing  Cabinet  se- 
crets   vi,   271,  278;  pleased.  w!Ui 
Salisbury  as  Foreign  Secretary,  vi, 
280;   sends  D  primroses,  vi,  245 
289  ;  Schonvoloff  Memorandum  and 
Cyprus   Convention,    vi,    293-295; 
fears  Congress  may  be  too  much  for 
B's  ago  and  health,  vi,  305-307; 
present  of  fish  to  B,  vi,  808;  de- 
mands frequent  telegrams  and  let- 
ters from  Berlin,  vi,  309;  story  ot 
CoHgtess  told  her  in  his  letters  and 
diary,    vi,    316-332;   congratulates 
him  on  his  'energy  and  firmness,' 
vl,  i!24;  Hanoverian  Royal  Family, 
vi,  389-340;  welcomes  B  home  with 
rapture,  vi,   846;  bestowal  of  the 
Garter  and  offer  of  Dukedom,  vi, 
847,    348;    roads    Ooningaby,   vl, 
886;   urges  support  of  Lytton  in 
Afghan  crisis,  vi,  888  ;  New  Tear 
wishes   to   B,    1879,   vi,   406;   on 
Llghtfoot  nnd  Magee,  vi,  407  ;  after 
Isandhlwaua,   urges  B   not  to  be 
downhearted,    vi,    424;    supports 
Frcre  and  Chelmsford,  vi,  425,  430- 
483;  disapproves  of  Wolseley's  ap- 
pointment, vl,  432,  435;   pief  at 
Prince  Imperial's  death,  vu  436- 
489  ;  D's  view  of  the  Queen  s  posi- 
tion, and  her  proper  share  in  Gov- 
ernment,   vi,    451-458;    disagree- 
ments with  B  about  Zulu  War,  and 
treatment  of  Ohelmsford  on  his  re- 
turn,  vl,    458-462;  personal  rela- 
tions with  B,  their  romantic  char- 


ons w         ,  - 

acter, vl,  462-407,  468,  469:  B 
writes  of  her  as  '  the  Faery,'  v,  283, 
vi,  404;  special  favours  accorded  to 
him  —  Windsor  uniform,  vi,  467, 
408;  B's  interest  in  her  family  joy» 
nnd  sorrows  —  death  of  Princess 

.,."       -,      oon     At\r.     ARO     Ain>    hid 


ii'wlvcit  to  HI-HI!  fur  HniliiiKlmi,  *i. 
Mia  fill  I;  H'M  ml*  i"'  l«  tin1  "tinir. 
vl  il.'il,  ."ili.'i;  H'M  rr»knntl»ii.  » I. 
f>:i7;  I'lmvincril  I'J'  lUrliiDfli'H  mnl 
llriinvillK  thiil  lilniWiini'  mint  I-' 
Ki'iit  fur.  vl,  fill?  .V.lll;  it's  f.m> 
wt-ll  niiilli'iiiv.  vl,  fi4ii;  lil«  »niiw 
iim'iit  viilut  \o  WimUir.  vl.  -'"-U. 
It-la  ri7H.  Mia;  rorvMimtulruvti  vvllti 
Mm  riviillnunl,  vi,  fiW  M4;  uu 
Knillfini'ni.  vl.  Mil;  Uowltm  n> 
iii'iitn  HriilmvuliT  Ittulw  intTliint  I" 
licr,  vl,  fi7.1  K77;  ln»t  Ifllrr  (Him 


It  vl,  iltill;  mixlrly  iturhitr  H'«  III 
IIMS.  vl,  HUH.  ni'J-aiA;  Krlrf  nt  lilt 
di'iiln,  vl,  Uia-lllH;  eniitU  wrmthi 


to    Ili'ti    /imorol,    vl'ilm    Intiili.    nml 
I'riTtet     niouiiiMiMit     In     HitKht'liurn 
Oliurrli,  vl,  1121,  UU2;  limr  frrnupiil 
pn<»i>nln   of   |irlnm«M,   nnil    Prim 
rnin<  l>ny,  vl,  027  (V.IO 
"ViiMuin,   l'i>w«  Cimfi'ri'Wf.  Iv.  il-0 
VilHiTK,  Clinrlvtt  I'..  I,   124,  12R,  aciS : 
II.   fi,   22,    103,    Ulll;   111,   243,   ar.O, 

nan,  nan,  ana.  -1:17.  4-iH,  -n.v  Km- 

Trmlii  Iti-nnliillaii.  ill,    lux   421;   Iv. 

sou:  v,  a:w.  4;i(i;  vi.  a.ta 

Yintllfaltan,    I,     177,    221),    aoil  aiH, 
liai,    827;   II,    171,    221,    2117,   2*1, 

a»4 

Vll/.llium,   Cimiiit,  Iv,    14.   10,    1«,  27. 

ti7,  HID,  WHii,  ami.  r.;t4;  v.  ui4 

Viri'inv  (trtu,  iiulillHlnnl.  I.  711  IHI;  «' 
tiiiol  iiulilliluid.  I,  112- lift;  nii'ii 

tltini'il,  I,  20,  a«,  ;M,  as.  :ui,  :IH,  tin, 

fifl.  5-1,  74.  7,1,  7(1.    Ilia.    1117,    17(1. 

IMI,  1H2,  IH.I,  inn,  IH7,  ma,  atin, 

»»tt;   III,  411,  1147,  !IU4;  v,  i>,   1(14, 

1(11),  417,  I1HH;  vl,  R71 
VivlHiu'llon,   v,   <I84 
Vyvyiin.    Hlr    Itli'lmril,    II,    12fi,    I'.Ht, 

11)1,   108,   175 

WittliUiiRton,  Oi'uvKtm,  vl,  3D  I,  aid, 
a'J7,  880,  388,  1172-374,  442,  4411, 
41)1),  >III4 

Wnkciflolil.  K,  Qlbbnii,  III,  aa4,  2SO 
Wnldoy,  Thoinin,  II,  0,  78.  HE;  III,  IlUfi 
Wnlilugriivo,    OounlciiH,    111,    518;    V, 

BUS,  <I75 

Wnli'B,  1'tlnco  of  (nflorwiiTda  King 
Rihvitrd  VII,),  i\no«lotu  of  lil» 
lioyliood,  111,  640;  with  llio  QHUBII 
In  Tnvl8  la  1855,  Iv,  17;  nut  iH'xl 
I)  nt  dinner  (18B5)~l)'n  vory 
fnvonnibln  ogiltilon,  Iv,  IHI);  nflur 
I'rlnca  Oonaort'H  death,  Iv,  883 ; 
imiiTlngu  nnd  aubHOquont  f«Htlvlllim, 
Iv,  1)80-800,  887-flOB;  vlill  to 
DrpBtlon,  Iv,  8t)0;  ])  nt  bin  firm 
Levoo,  Iv,  897;  nl  Introduction  ol 
'Ton  Mlmiloa'  Bill,  Iv,  501;  ttt 
Mrs.  D'n  tvropllon.  !v.  000;  vUlt 


111.1  lit--!'-,  i.  .i;i!'.  1  1  .is  f,<  iiiiliii,  iv 
U.I.  i.  U7  J.I1.',  li'i..  KniHl  Titli-, 
l.ill.  -.  ,  >'-'.  U.i..  l,*l,  iliin  i  with 
1).  v.  -lit 

M.-.-ID  II  ttt  iluitii-r,  M.  MH.  ltt», 
filltl,  I.  'I',!.  >|«U*  11  Vilirli  III  win, 
yuul.  '.  I.  It'i.  iliut-i  unit  11  in  mrrl 
tin-  liiiiMli«'(T«.  »t.  I'.'.H.  mnl  Kiitoitv, 
M,  I  U.  UU.  V!17.  KIVM  iliiuirr. 

«li|rh      II     Hllrlllh.     Ill     111!'.  I     Cl.AMl 

I'riiui'  Uiiilul|>li.  vl,  ;M;'.  ri'ixirtu 
l>i  II,  \iilli  tiHiiilii-Iln  In  11,  vl.  'Jill; 
lirKt")  Oil  INr  tJlHi-n  Mini  II  In  ||lll 

J*Miin'r  i^tiiiiii  In  t<'|in';t<'iit  Kn^ 
nml  ttt  tirrlui  ruii^rfM.  vi,  Uti,'>; 
nil  11  nml  Itlmnnrrk.  vl,  ill'.!; 
Innnillilwuim  i!i«»l.'r.  vi.  4'.M.  42H; 
riiriilat  f.-Uuli«i<i  vUlli  11,  vl,  4"  1  ; 
vl»U»  H  nl  UuKlii'mliMi,  Jnn\i»ry. 
trtHll,  vi,  471.  -Jl'J;  ritlrrlKliii>>(  H 
nl  liiiirli,  cl,  ;>?tl  :  I'tuivoriinltuiiit 
\\illi  Iti-iiiMtrk  nit,l  tlniiilH'iu.  vi, 
HUH  ;  gltrft  lllllltrf  ill  MlirllMtriitmli 
II.IM3I.  Mlurli  II  nllfiiilnl  uu  Mnirh 
11'.  Uiri).  vl.  liiill.  nlli  ci.  l»  Ifo  (u 
lli<llil.  M.  till! 

Wiili-n,  I'riiii'fK  «f  (nftunniriU  (Jm-i'ii 
,\li'"fliulra),  iv.  aiifi.  ;iMf,   :iwo.  ;m7. 

nun,  Him.  v,  vvu.  a:ii.  VMH.  ;:nu. 
4Hii.  .(HI.  vi.  IUM.  ;r,n.  441).  471. 
nisi.  H'.IM 

\Vnli-«»UI.  t'mnit.  U.    UK;   Iv,  fif,.   HH, 

ll'.!.  Ita.  i-j  i.  iva 
Wiilr.  Umliiis.  i.  :i:it.  :iaa:  II.  '.":'• 
Wnllnr.-.  Hif  Klrlmril,  I.  alii;  ll.   Kit; 

vl.  a.'w 

U"nl|inlu.    Itnriirp.    II.    HI.     I  'IS.    .'ltd; 


tiliMilp.  Hlr  Itiilii-ri.  1.  Sftfi;  ll.   U'.tJ, 
VS7II 

\Vhli  mlt>,  Huciirrr  It  .  ii|ii«i»ftt  .tpw 
Hill,  III,  'ft'.  inil.-M  i'nrhium'iil 
(IH4HI,  III.  Hftj  aiinn«rl«  Atiislu 
Kri'iii'h  tiitlriito,  ill,  Idil,  Cululilttl 
IHlKlinniti  M*I.  ii'iy.  III.  iiail;  Utmin 
HmTflnry.  IM.'i'j.  u.  !H4,  S4fi:  liilrn 
ihii-i'i!  Mllliltt  Hill,  ill,  ,'I.Vi.  rttitily 
In  nmkp  w«iy  In  HIIIUH  (Ifflrn  fur 
I'nliiipnluii,  II),  ,'l.Hii,  niiliiulp  la 
\um1n  !)',•(  riiili-iliiiill.ini.  III.  !.  H; 
iipluwiMl  In  lnvmUiiH  llm  (Vlninn,  III, 
fifil;  ilffnnila  I),  III.  77.  437.  f.tn 

'  UUv»  tu'i''"."  tv,  1U;  Ituinn 
Mecrelnry,  1HSH,  Iv.  UU;  C'lmvrli 
Kntsu,  Iv,  127;  iurtiiHt  roi|un«l  fur 
(llndnlniio'it  ™  n|n>iHtlrm  IIUJ'HI, 
Iv,  160;  wwiils  n  morn  Cnimnrvullvit 
Ucfiirin  Hill,  rtiolgnnllaii  mnl  rrn 
MUMH  far  II,  Iv,  IHti  21)4:  t«n  nml 
iiiiiwr  (Inly,  Iv,  a(l7,  8MM;  '  l«ill«  ' 
(rciiii  mi  niiiPiiiliuitiit  lit  lovnilr  iif 
l'»lm™uin'i« 


(irmip,  iv,  H1U;  jiroascil  by  I)  to 
nivu  up  iluul  volu,  iv,  510;  fulls 
In  deal  with  Ht'furm  nu-iHings  in 
pnrkH,  mid  ruiiixna  oft'iou,  iv,  03!); 
<in  Kdiic-iitlon  Hill  (JommittTO,  iv, 
5HI);  ivtiivN  (IM(iH),  iv,  502;  pro- 
isi<li'H  over  HHiu-t  Committee  on 
lloiiuiliiry  Bill,  v,  '11;  inn)  Ootu-l  of 
l''inul  Appnil,  v,  ;i7f>;  mid  Urgency 
Uuli',  vi,  dim 
Wiilli'r,  .lolin  (swoiul),  i,  1HO,  fl73, 

;i7  I  ;   11,    HiH,   1IM,  Mild,  2-13 
Wiilli'r,    .liJin    (third),    ii,    108,    202, 

•J  III 

War  Cnliini'l,  v,  2H,ri 
Wnr,  Ui"  limit,  v,  105,  (101;  vi,  288, 

ill)  I,    fir.tl 

Wunl,  1'iird,  ii,  33 
Wuril,  1'himi'r,  i,  HO,  H2,  84,  89,  110; 

Tivmiiim1,  i,  711;   He  \'ere,  i,  81 
Wnrri'ii,  Hiiiniid,  i,  2<IO;  iii,  500 
\S  iiliii'lnn,  vinil.  In,  i,  '10,  -17 
ViVW).  I'lilUp  UurU'Vut,  I,  S3 
\\VliHliT,   Dmili'l.  il,  Mi  III.  380 
•\\Vhslcv,  I'olomil,  i,  !!(M,  205 
\\Vlliy,  Uivrt,  v,  -1-17 
YVclli'i-uY.v,  Di'iin,  v,  f>H,  59,  70,  72 
Wi'llr'iii'y.    ('nKiniil    Prcilurip.k    Arlliur, 
vi,  till,  172,  17-1,  170,  200-211,  2-10 
\\YIHnxkm,    1st   Diikn   of,    '  IJnko   of 
Wiili'rliio'    in    Vivian  (Irc.ii,  i,   91; 
dt'\-Uiu'H  to   uutUoviNi!   (lotlicntion   of 
llrrtilutliHiuril  Kiilek  to  him,  i,  240; 
i.ni'i'iloKi  iiliout  him  mid  ]»"nu  J''I»- 
nu'li'd  f.'niiiiiiciiliii'ii'S,  1,  262;  D  mot 
him  lit  Uily   dovkX  183-1,  i    250; 
iTiui.i    of    1H1M,    i,    200,    203-205, 
U(i7 ;    i»    fiivonv    of   H'H    roturii    to 
I'lirllniiuinl,   I,  20H;  PorruBiioiulonco 
uliiMil.  II'H  Uilril  tlcfont  lit  Wyoomlre, 
1    27.'i ;  lio  mill  his  Ivionils  founded 
111,,   (lurllon   CJIuli,   I,   270;   iiolitlcnl 
,i,.|inn,   IHMfi,  I,  llua-aO'l,  820,  380, 

anr.,  ami.  IIHH,  HHU.  II,  18:  ""'"is  B 

ill,  illiimir  lit  OlmmlOH'N,  II,  20;  at 
HIP  (!oroiinlloii,  II,  118;  llodchninln'i 
,.,-iHlH.  II.  f.H:  illncH".  .il,  73;  » 
fnnniilly  introduced  lo  him  nt  I.yi«l 
|,ur»t'n,  II,  »n;  view  of  Pocl,  j 
Hll  ;  D'K  '  Atllcim'  lotlor  lo  him,  II 
1IIH  .ill),  US;  l.nnrtor  In  Iho  Tiorfla 


un    -Liu,    i.Lfc*.    n.M.-'t'*    "•    ----    ,, 

in-11   II,  117.  17(1;  mid.  T-cOiila  1'hll 
IIIIM-    ii,  IMI;  hi"  v"1110  lo  l00' 

(liiviTiiincnl,  II,  lfil>;  "t  Diifl^88  ° 
llin-kliiKliiim'H    iiBMiinbly;    I>'n   yic\ 


------  ...,,tU4      <J1UU,     I       tJQ^ 

Westamnster,  Duclim  Oi,  v,  890;  vi, 
Westminster,  Duke  of  (till  1809  Earl 


iirnn, 

,,f  liln  pnlllli'iil  p.nrccr,  ii,  278,  2bl- 
l,Hr,    -JKH.  )v,  17M,  v,  280;  mlliu-nf. 
nvcr  I'l'i-,  II,  307;  milNiorta  I'ool  1 
n,pi.u|liiK  Clorn   I,nw»,  II, ,1)1)0;  Mid 
inlim   hlH   nTdiiBtriiflud  Cawnol.  il, 
'M.I:I;   m-tloii   I"  Iho  t,onla,  ll,,,l''IBi 
:r,H:  n'lHlsln  iHfii,  m,  2»G;  -Who) 

\VlmT  MlnlHlry.  III.  1MB;  iipiirovca 
uniil,.    Illll.    1852.   ill.   359;   dontli, 


iv 


Wostmorlnnd,  10th  Earl  of,  11  32 
Wlinrncllffe,  Lord,  i,  802  ;  II  20 
liarncliffe,  Earl  and  Countess  of  v 
312;  vi,  521  '    ' 

AVlmlloy,  It.  H.,  v,  809 
What  is  Eel,  i,  225,  227 
Wheeler,  Mrs.,  i,  223 
WhiWey,  C.,  iii,  328 
Whins  and  Wliiggitm,  iii,  496 
White,  W,,  iv,  647 
Whitcside,  Sir  J.,  iii,  80S,  401 

109,  242,  430 
Wlcktow,  Lord,  i,  804 
Wioland,  igalhnn,  i,  2B7  258 
Willierforce,  William,  i,  355 
Wilberforce,    Samuel,   Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford   (after   1870  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester), D  claims  to  have  made  a 
compact  alliance  with  him,  iii,  118: 
tit   Oxford   when  honorary  degree 
was  conferred  on  D,  iii;  stays  at 
JIughcnden,   for  visitation  at  Wy- 
combe,  iv,  355,  350;  frequent  cor- 
respondence with  D,  iv,  360;  com- 
ment on  D's  speech  on  Establish- 
ment, iv,  862;  guest  at  Hughendeo 
for  a  diocesnn  meeting,  iv,  366;  di«- 
(ipliointment    at    not    being    nomi- 
nated   lor    archWshopric   of  York, 
iv,  3G9;  D  his  guest  at  Cuddesdon 
for  Sheldonian  speech,  iv,  870;  on 
D's  rise,  iv,  565;  at  Mrs.  D's  «• 
coption,  iv,  600  ;  D  appeals  to  him 
to  givo  a  lead  to  clergy  on  Iriih 
Church,    v,    25;    discomposed    tt 
Gladstone's    new    departure,    and 
takes  prominent  part  in  agitation 
ngninsl  new  policy,  v,  26  ;  admired, 
but  not  trusted,  by  D,  v,  68,  68; 
nnxious  to  adviso  D  on  ecclesiastical 
appointments  —  correspondences,  v, 
50,  66,  66;  suggested  by  Derby  for 
London,  but  D  convinced  that  the 
country  would  not  tolerate  the  ap- 
pointment,  v,    69,   71;   his  disap- 
pointment and  return  to  his  alle- 
giance  to    Gladstone,    v,    71,    72; 
translation  to  Winchester,  v,  72  ;  as 
Anglican  bishop  in  tofflair.,',  15»; 
on  Royal  Commission  on  Kitnai,  v, 

.  J.1,4....    0!-n.w,...    i    174 


\Vii.iiin,   .limii'K,    III,    '."I 

\Vilnuii,      J'nlli'ii,     Bi'i'     WituiinrlrUtli. 

l.m-il 

Wiluuii,  Hir  l!lmrli>«,  vi.  mill,  Hill,  fliil! 
Wilium,  Hir  Kivi'rn,  vi,  U7II,  a 711.  441, 

41'.:,  44a 

Wiltun,  Cminli'iiif  lit,   I,   [144 

Willnn,  and  Knrl  uf,  i,  'M7,  USD,  atl.'l ; 

11,  '.Mil;  Iv,  'Jin,  4«U,  4-10;  v,  act. 

•J7^;  vl.  .IU7,  0!IH 
Wlnumrli'lKti,   l.unl,   v,   74 
\Vlnn.  itowlnlid,  1.  H«l 
Wimminn.  CurUliml,  111.  id II,  a7U,  11117: 

iv,  iou,  nao 
Wolff,  Hir  Hnnry  Druiuiuond,  I,  SUl; 

vl,   !I(I7,   fiHH,   5HU,    (I il ti   • 
Wolf,  J.udim,  I,  B,  87;  III,  454,  400; 

V,   441,  4511 
AVolHi'lny.   Hir  (litruot   (tifldrwnnlH   V. 

M.    Vlnrounl),    v,     305 1    vl,    'JS1. 

4 1  a,  4UU,  4IH,  4!I2,  4115,  -14U,  4fi«, 

451),  .17!),  47H 
Wolviirlon,  l.iinl.  v,  27U 
Wnuiliwoll,  Bit  (k'0tg«,  11,  21,  !1H,  U7, 

1(1  fi 
Wtiod.    Hir   0,    (Hflurwnrdi   Vlgraiint 

ITulKux),    III,    1(1.    Klfi,    KOQ.    aid. 

a-iK,  I>QI,  auu,  :io.i,  an,  nan,  ana, 
nan,  unn,  -rjn,  'iiui,  4:10,  4:17,  44!i, 

440,  440,  47B,  4HM,  4H4,  4H7,  4HH; 

Iv,   Hfi,   lil.'l,   244;   v,   IIH 
Wood,   Hir  Kvclyn,  vl,   451),   41W,   4H1 
Wood,  Hir  W.  PIIKI',  Iv,   Kll) 
Woodford,  IllnliiP]),  v,  fill 
WovcraUir,   Murnula   of,   I,   '«G5,   'JOU; 

III,   SH 


HUH,  in,  inn,  tut ,  u,  i 

\V)iulliaiii,    IVny.    VI,    \!ni\ 
Vi'jmi,   I'.,    II,   '.Mi 

Yniiliin.   I,    l..'i.    liil    Ilia 
\m-ilu  llulli-r.    Hir    .Inliii     (i 

I.unl    (Miu>*luii),    It.    Mil,    ,»m ,    vl. 

Vnritl.-),   li.    114 

Ynt>uli   Klirfn,   AiiK-or  u(   At^tiniiUtnn, 

vl.    4111.    4'JM,    4VW.    4«li,    4«S 
Vui'Kt',  t'^lifnit),  mni  llttriltvii'lm 

Viiiiiin,  Tin".  I.  aiiN 

ViituiK,  ti.  >'.,  iii,  u'U,  y^ti,  '^via.  aao  • 
ana.  4i« 


i"<mtt|{    Ku^Uud    imivpuuittt.    ti,    rlmti, 

vi.  I-.MI.  IWM,  yiu.  a:u.  '.'tif,.  uaA, 
'.us.  mn  v;4H.  aisn.  '.:nv,  ami.  ana, 
ami;  in.  i,  ay,  a:i.  K7t,  4g:i;  v, 
inn.  atin.  ami,  vi.  4.',n 

VtnilTK     Irrllllnl      Ili.iVrlniMll.      II,      1'i'J. 
;i','H,   IIMII;   III.    1HH 

X.mllif,  I,   r,!U 

/null-.  I,   1114 

Xnnatlmr,  Hullnti  uf,   v,   ant 

XiiVniliiwnl.il,  ('miulMi,  ii.   a'.l,  tia 

'/.ii'liy,   Ciiiini,   11.   ill 

X.ulu  Wnr,  vl,  rlinti.  s 


i.  si.  a7n.  <U>H,  4iil) 


